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TO 
THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

DANIEL    EARL   OF    NOTTINGHAM, 

PRESIDENT  OF 

his  majesty's  most  honourable  privy  council. 

My  Lord, 

IT  being  by  your  recommendation  to  your  noble  Father, 
that  I  was  by  him  made  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Norwich,  while  he  was  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England ;  and  it  being  also  by  your  Lordship's  like  fa- 
vourable recommendation  of  me  to  her  late  Majesty 
Queen  Anne,  that  I  was  promoted  to  be  Dean  of  the 
same  Church  ;  I  humbly  offer  unto  your  Lordship  this 
product  of  my  studies,  in  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  favours  I  have  received  from  you.  And  if  the  Public 
receive  any  benefit  from  it,  (as  I  hope  some  may,)  no- 
thing is  more  just  and  reasonable,  than  that  they  should 
receive  it  through  your  Lordship's  hands,  who,  in  having 
been  so  much  a  patron  to  the  author,  have  acquired 
thereby  the  best  title  to  all  the  fruits  of  my  labours. 
What  I  now  offer  unto  your  Lordship  is  only  the  First 
Part  of  what  is  intended.  If  God  gives  life,  the  Second 
shall  follow,  and   beg   its  passage  into  the  "world  under 
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the  same  patronage.  The  only  additional  favour  I  am 
now  capable  of  receiving  is  your  Lordship's  kind  accept- 
ance of  this  expression  of  my  gratitude,  which  I  humbly 
pray  from  your  hands ;  and  I  am, 

My  Lord, 

Your  most  obedient  and 

Most  obliged  humble  Servant, 

HUMPHREY  PRIDEAUX. 
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THE  calamitous  distemper  of  the  stone,  and  the  unfortunate 
management  I  fell  under  after  being-  cut  for  it,  having  driven 
me  out  of  the  pulpit  in  wholly  disabling  me  for  that  duty  of  mv 
profession,  that  I  might  not  be  altogether  useless,  I  undertook 
this  work,  hoping  that  the  clearing  of  the  sacred  history  by  the 
profane,  the  connecting  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New  by 
an  account  of  the  times  intervening,  and  the  explaining  of  the 
prophecies  that  were  fulfilled  in  them,  might  be  of  great  use  to 
many.  What  is  now  published  is  only  the  first  part  of  my 
design.  If  God  gives  life,  the  other  will  soon  after  follow ;  but 
if  it  should  please  him,  who  is  the  disposer  of  all  things,  that  it 
happen  otherwise,  yet  this  History  being  brought  down  to  the 
times  when  the  Canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  was  finished,  it 
may  of  itself  be  reckoned  a  complete  work :  for  it  may  serve  as 
an  epilogue  to  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  same  manner  as  what 
after  is  to  follow  will  be  a  prologue  to  the  New. 

Chronology  and  geography  being  necessary  helps  to  history, 
and  good  chronological  tables  being  most  useful  for  the  one,  as 
good  maps  are  for  the  other,  I  have  taken  full  care  of  the  former, 
not  only  by  adding  such  tables  in  the  conclusion  of  the  work  as 
may  answer  this  end,  but  also  by  digesting  the  whole  into  the 
form  of  annals  under  the  years  before  Christ,  and  the  years  of 
the  kings  that  then  reigned  over  Judaea ;  both  which  are  added 
in  the  margin,  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  in  which  the 
actions  happened  that  are  related.  And  as  to  the  latter,  since 
Dr.  Wells,  Cellarius,  and  Reland  have  sufficiently  provided  for 
it,  both  by  good  maps  of  the  countries  this  history  relates  to, 
and  also  by  accurate  descriptions  of  them,  I  need  do  no  more 
than  refer  the  reader  to  what  they  have  already  done  in  this 
matter.  What  Dr.  Wells  hath  done  herein,  being  written  in 
English,  will  best  serve  the  English  reader,  but  they  that  are 
also  skilled  in  the  Latin  tongue,  may  moreover  consult  the  other 
two. 

In  the  annals  I  have  made  use  of  no  other  era  but  that  of  the 
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years  before  Christ,  reckoning  it  backward  from  the  vulgar  era  of 
Christ's  incarnation,  and  not  from  the  true  time  of  it :  for 
learned  men  are  not  all  agreed  in  the  fixing  of  the  true  time  of 
Christ's  incarnation,  some  placing  it  two  years,  and  some  four 
years  before  the  vulgar  era.  But  where  the  vulgar  era  begins, 
all  know,  that  use  it ;  and  thei'efore  the  reckoning  of  the  years 
before  Christ  backward  from  thence,  makes  it  a  fixed  and  certain 
era.  The  difference  that  is  between  the  true  year  of  our  Sa- 
viour's incarnation,  and  that  of  the  vulgar  era  of  it,  proceeded 
from  hence,  that  it  was  not  till  the  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  that  era  that  it  was  first  brought  into  use. 
aDionysius  Exiguus,  a  Scythian  by  birth,  and  then  a  Roman 
abbot,  was  the  first  author  of  it ;  and  Beda  our  countryman, 
taking  it  from  him,  used  it  in  all  his  writings ;  and  the  recom- 
mendation which  he  gave  it  thereby  hath  made  it  of  common 
use  among  Christians  ever  since,  especially  in  these  western 
parts.  Had  all  Christians  calculated  their  time  by  it  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  (as  it  could  be  wished  they 
had,)  there  could  then  have  been  no  mistake  in  it.  But  it 
being  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  after  Christ's  incar- 
nation before  this  era  of  it  was  ever  used,  no  wonder,  that  after 
so  great  a  distance  of  time  a  mistake  was  made  in  the  fixing  of 
the  first  year  of  it. 

The  era  from  the  creation  of  the  world  is  of  very  common  use 
in  chronology ;  but  this  I  have  rejected,  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  it,  most  chronologers  following  different  opinions  herein, 
some  reckoning  the  time  of  the  creation  sooner,  and  some  later, 
and  scarce  any  two  agreeing  in  the  same  year  for  it. 

The  Julian  period  is  indeed  a  certain  measure  of  time,  but  its 
certainty  depends  upon  a  reckoning  backward,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  of  the  era  before  Christ:  for  it  being  a  period  of 
seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  Julian  years  made  out 
of  the  three  cycles  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  indiction,  multiplied  into 
each  other,  and  the  first  year  of  it  being  that  in  which  all  these 
three  cycles  begin  together,  this  first  year  can  be  no  otherwise 
fixed,  than  by  computing  backward  from  the  present  numbers  of 
those  cycles  through  all  the  different  combinations  of  them,  till 
we  come  to  that  year  in  which  the  first  year  of  every  one  of  them 

:>  Sec  Bcaliger,  Calvisius,  and  other  Christ.  And  sec  also  Du  Pin's  History 
chronologcrs,  in  those  parts  of  their  works  of  Ecclesiastical  writers,  cent.  d.  p.  42. 
where    they  write   of  the  vnlirar  era   of    and  Dr.  Cave's  Historia  Lilcraria,  p.  405. 
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meet  together;  which  carries  up  the  reckoning  several  hundred 
years  before  the  creation,  and  fixeth  the  beginning  of  the  period 
in  an  imaginary  point  <>l'  time  before  time  was.  And  therefore, 
although  from  that  beginning  it  computes  downward,  yet  the 
whole  of  its  certainty  is  by  a  backward  reckoning  from  the  pre- 
sent years  of  those  cycles :  for  according  as  they  are,  all  must 
be  reckoned  upward  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  period.  So 
that  although  in  appearance  it  reckons  downward,  yet  in  reality 
it  is  only  a  backward  computation,  to  tell  us  how  many  years 
since  any  thing  was  done  from  the  present  year.  For  in  the 
numbers  of  the  three  cycles  of  the  present  year  it  hath  a  real 
and  fixed  foundation  for  an  upward  reckoning,  and  so  in  any 
other  year  in  which  the  said  numbers  are  known  ;  whereas  it 
hath  none  at  all  for  a  downward  reckoning,  but  what  is  in  the 
imagination  only.  And  therefore  this  being  the  true  and  real 
use  of  the  Julian  period,  the  era  before  Christ,  for  the  times  I 
treat  of,  serves  all  the  purposes  of  chronology  altogether  as  well, 
if  not  much  better :  for  adding  the  years  before  Christ  to  those 
since  Christ,  according  to  the  vulgar  era,  it  immediately  tells 
us  how  many  years  since  any  action  before  the  time  of  Christ 
was  done,  and  the  Julian  period  can  do  no  more ;  and  indeed  it 
cannot  do  thus  much  but  by  reduction,  whereas  it  is  done  the 
other  way  directly,  immediately,  and  at  first  sight.  However,  in 
the  tables  I  have  put  the  Julian  period,  and  have  reduced  to  it 
not  only  the  years  before  Christ,  but  also  the  years  of  the  princes 
reigning  in  Judaea  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  all  things 
else  that  are  treated  of  in  this  History ;  and  hereby  the  syn- 
chronisms, or  coincident  times  and  transactions  of  other  nations, 
may  easily  be  known. 

The  year  I  compute  by  in  the  annals  is  the  Julian  year,  which 
begins  from  the  first  of  January ;  and  to  this  I  reduce  all  the 
actions  I  treat  of,  though  they  were  originally  reckoned  by  other 
forms.  The  b  Greeks  before  the  time  of  Meto  began  their  year 
from  the  winter  solstice,  and  after  from  that  of  the  summer. 
The  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  ancient  Persians,  reckoned  the 
first  of  the  month  Thoth  to  be  always  the  first  day  of  their  year, 
which  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  without  a 
hap  year,  cit  begun  every  fourth  year  one  day  sooner  than  it  did 

11  Vide  Scaligerum,  Petavium,  aliosque        c  go  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  Lasl  Dap 

Chronologoa  in  eis  lods,  nbi  de  anno  rius,  but  afterwards  the  Persians  ciiin- 
Grsecorinn  agunt.  pensated  for  the  loss  of  the  lean  year  by 
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before ;  and  so  in  the  space  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
sixty  years  its  beginning  was  carried  backward  through  the 
whole  solar  year.  The  Syrians  and  the  Phoenicians  begun  their 
year  from  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  so  did  also  the  Hebrews, 
till  their  coming  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  But  that  happen- 
ing in  the  month  of  Nisan,  in  commemoration  of  this  deliverance 
they  afterwards  begun  their  year  from  dthe  beginning  of  that 
month,  which  usually  happened  about  the  time  of  the  vernal 
equinox.  And  this  form  they  ever  after  made  use  of  in  the  cal- 
culating of  the  times  of  their  fasts  and  festivals,  and  all  other 
ecclesiastical  times  and  concerns.  But  in  all  civil  matters,  as 
contracts,  obligations,  and  such  other  affairs  which  were  of  a 
secular  nature,  they  still  made  use  of  the  old  form,  and  begun 
their  year  as  formerly  from  the  first  of  Tisri,  which  happened 
about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  And  from  hence  they 
began  eall  their  jubilees  and  sabbatical  years,  and  all  other  their 
computations  of  civil  matters,  as  they  still  do  the  years  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  the  years  of  their  era  of  contracts ; 
which  are  the  only  epochas  they  now  compute  past  times  by. 
Anciently  fthe  form  of  the  year  which  they  made  use  of  was 
wholly  inartificial :  for  it  was  not  settled  by  any  astronomical 
rules  or  calculations,  but  was  made  up  of  lunar  months  set  out 
by  the  phasis  or  appearance  of  the  moon.  When  they  saw  the 
new  moon,  then  they  began  their  months,  which  sometimes  con- 
sisted of  twenty-nine  days,  and  sometimes  of  thirty,  according  as 
the  new  moon  did  sooner  or  later  appear.  The  reason  of  this 
was  because  the  synodical  course  of  the  moon  (that  is,  from  new 
moon  to  new  moon)  being  twenty-nine  days  and  an  half,  the 
half  day,  which  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days  fell  short  of  it,  was 
made  up  by  adding  it  to  the  next  month,  which  made  it  consist 
of  thirty  days  ;  so  that  their  months  consisted  of  twenty-nine 
days  and  thirty  days  alternatively.  None  of  them  had  fewer 
than  twenty-nine  days,  and  therefore  they  never  looked  for  the 
new  moon  before  the  night  following  the  twenty-ninth  day,  and 
if  they  then  saw  it,  the  next  day  was  the  first  day  of  the 
following  month.  Neither  had  any  of  their  months  more  than 
thirty  days,  and  therefore  they  never  looked  for  the  new  moon 
after  the  night  following  the  thirtieth  day  ;    but  then,  if  they 

adding    an    intercalary  month  of   thirty  '  Talmud  in  Tract     Rush,   llasshanah. 

days    every    one   hundred    and    thirtieth  Maimonides in  Kiddush  llachodesh.   Sel- 

year.  den  de  Anno  Civil]  Vetenun  Judaeorum. 
d  Exod.  xii.  2.           e  Levit.  \xv.  <j,  10. 
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saw  it  not,  they  concluded  that  the  appearance  was  obstructed 
by  the  clouds,  and  made  the  next  day  the  first  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  without  expecting  any  longer;  and  of  twelve 
of  these  months  their  common  year  consisted.  But  twelve 
lunar  months  falling  eleven  days  short  of  a  solar  year,  every 
one  of  those  common  years  began  eleven  days  sooner  than 
the  former ;  which  in  thirty-three  years"  time  would  carry  back 
the  beginning  of  the  year  through  all  the  four  seasons  to  the 
same  point  again,  and  get  a  whole  year  from  the  solar  reckon- 
ing ;  (as  is  now  done  in  Turkey,  where  this  sort  of  year  is  in 
use ;)  for  the  remedying  of  which  their  usage  was  sometimes  in 
the  third  year,  and  sometimes  in  the  second,  to  cast  in  another 
month,  and  make  their  year  then  consist  of  thirteen  months  ; 
whereby  they  constantly  reduced  their  lunar  year,  as  far  as  such 
an  intercalation  could  effect  it,  to  that  of  the  sun,  and  never 
suffered  the  one,  for  any  more  than  a  month,  at  any  time  to 
vary  from  the  other.  And  this  they  were  forced  to  do  for  the 
sake  of  their  festivals  :  for  their  feast  of  the  passover,  (the  first 
day  of  which  Swas  always  fixed  to  the  middle  of  their  month 
Nisan,)  being  to  be  celebrated  by  their  eating  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  and  the  offering  up  of  the  wave  sheaf,  as  the  first-fruits  of 
their  barley  harvest ;  and  their  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  was 
hkept  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  sixteenth  of  Nisan,  (which  was 
the  day  in  which  the  wave  sheaf  was  offered,)  being  to  be  cele- 
brated by  the  offering  of  the  two  wave  loaves,  as  the  first-fruits 
of  their  '  wheat  harvest ;  and  their  feast  of  tabernacles,  which 
was  always  begun  kon  the  fifteenth  of  Tisri,  being  fixed  to  the 
time  'of  their  ingathering  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth:  the 
passover  could  not  be  observed,  till  the  lambs  were  grown  fit  to 
be  eaten,  and  the  barley  fit  to  be  reaped ;  nor  the  Pentecost  till 
the  wheat  was  ripe :  nor  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  till  the  in- 
gatherings of  the  vineyard  and  olive-yard  were  over.  And  there- 
fore these  festivals  being  fixed  to  these  set  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  making  of  the  intercalation  above  mentioned  was  necessary 
for  the  keeping  them  within  a  month  sooner  or  later  always 
to  them.  Their  rule  for  the  doing  of  this  was,  m whenever  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  the  common  year  the  fifteenth  day  of 

S  Exod.  xii.  3-20.      Levit.   xxiii.  4-8.  wheat  and  rye  were  not  grown  up.   Exod. 

Numb,  xxviii.  16,  17.  ix.  31,  32. 

n  Levit.  xxiii.  15-17.  Deut.  xvi.  9.  k  Levit.  xxiii.  34,  39. 

i  Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  Ju-  l  Levit.  xxiii.  39. 
dsea  the   barley   harvest   was  before  the         m  Talmud  in  Rosh  Uasshanah.     Mai- 
wheat  harvest,  and  so  it  was  in  Egypt,  monides  in  Kiddush  Ilachodesh.   Selden. 
For  the  barley  was  in  the  ear  when  the  de  Anno  Civili  Veterum  Judaeorum. 
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Nisan  (which  was  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  and  the 
first  day  of  their  paschal  solemnity)  happened  to  fall  before  the 
day  of  their  vernal  equinox,  then  they  intercalated  a  month,  and 
the  paschal  solemnity  was  thereby  carried  on  a  month  farther 
into  the  year,  and  all  the  other  festivals  with  it :  for  according 
as  the  paschal  festival  was  fixed,  so  were  all  the  rest ;  that  is, 
the  pentecost  fifty  days  after  the  second  day  of  the  paschal  feast, 
(i.e.  the  sixteenth  of  Nisan,)  on  which  the  wave  sheaf  was 
offered ;  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles  six  months  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  said  paschal  feast :  for  as  the  first  day  of  the 
paschal  feast  was  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan,  (the  fourteenth,  on  the 
evening  of  which  the  solemnity  began  in  the  slaying  of  the  pas- 
chal lambs,  being  but  the  eve  of  the  passover,)  so  the  first  day  of 
the  feast  of  tabernacles  was  on  the  fifteenth  of  Tisri,  just  six 
months  after.  To  make  this  the  more  clear,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
the  Hebrew  months  were  as  followeth,  1.  Nisan,  2.  Iyar,  3.  Sivan, 
4.  Tamuz,  5.  Ab,  6.  Elul,  7.  Tisri,  8.  Marchesvan,  9.  Cisleu. 
10.  Tebeth,  11.  Shebat,  12.  Adar.  And  these  twelve  made  their 
common  year.  But  in  their  intercalated  years  there  was  another 
month  added  after  Adar,  which  they  called  Veadar,  or  the  second 
Adar ;  and  then  their  year  consisted  of  thirteen  months.  Sup- 
posing therefore  their  vernal  equinox  should  have  been  on  the 
tenth  of  March,  (whereabout  now  it  is,)  and  that  the  fifteenth 
of  Nisan,  the  first  day  of  their  passover,  should  in  the  common 
course  of  their  year  happen  to  fall  on  the  ninth  of  March,  the 
day  before  the  equinox ;  then  on  their  foreseeing  of  this  they 
intercalated  a  month,  and  after  their  Adar  added  their  Veadar, 
which  sometimes  consisted  of  twenty-nine  days,  and  sometimes 
of  thirty,  according  as  it  happened :  at  present  we  will  suppose 
it  to  be  of  thirty  days,  and  then  the  first  of  Nisan,  which  is  to 
begin  this  year,  instead  of  being  on  the  twenty-third  of  Fe- 
bruary, (as  otherwise  it  would,)  must  be  carried  on  thirty  days 
forward  to  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  and  their  passover  to  the 
eighth  of  April  following.  But  the  next  year  after  beginning 
eleven  days  sooner,  for  the  reason  I  have  mentioned,  the  first  of 
Nisan  must  then  have  happened  on  the  fourteenth  of  March, 
and  the  first  day  of  the  passover  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  fche 
same  month.  And  the  next  year  after  that,  the  first  of  Nisan 
must  for  the  same  reason  have  happened  on  the  third  of  March, 
and  the  first  day  of  the  passover  on  the  seventeenth  of  March. 
And  the  next  year  after  that,  according  to  this  calculation,  the 
first  of  Nisan  would  have  happened  on  the  twentieth  of  February, 
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and  th«-  first  day  of  the  passover  on  the  sixth  of  March  fol- 
lowing. Hut  this  being  before  the  equinox,  another  intercalation 
of  the  month  Veadar  must  have  been  made.  And  so  after  the 
same  manner  it  went  through  all  other  years;  whereby  it  came 
to  pass,  that  the  first  of  Nisan,  which  was  the  beginning  of  their 
year,  always  was  within  fifteen  days  before  or  fifteen  days  after 
the  vernal  equinox,  that  is,  within  the  compass  of  thirty  days  in 
the  whole,  sooner  or  later ;  and  according  as  that  was  fixed,  so 
were  fixed  also  the  beginnings  of  all  their  other  months,  and  all 
the  fasts  and  feasts  observed  in  them.  But  this  inartificial  way 
of  forming  their  months  and  years  was  in  use  among  them  only 
while  they  lived  in  their  own  land,  and  there  might  easily  receive 
notice  of  what  was  ordained  in  this  matter  by  those  who  had  the 
care  and  ordering  of  it :  for  when  they  became  dispersed  through 
all  nations,  they  were  forced  to  make  use  of  cycles  and  astrono- 
mical calculations,  for  the  fixing  of  their  new  moons  and  inter- 
calations, and  the  times  of  their  feasts,  fasts,  and  other  ob- 
servances ;  that  so  they  might  be  every  where  uniform  herein. 
The  first  cycle  they  made  use  of  for  this  purpose  n\vas  that  of 
eighty-four  years.  By  this  they  fixed  their  paschal  feast,  and 
by  that  their  whole  year  besides.  And  the  use  hereof  the  primi- 
tive Christians  borrowed  from  them,  and  for  some  of  the  first 
centuries  fixed  their  Easter  in  every  year  according  to  it.  But 
this  after  some  time  being  found  to  be  faulty,  Meto's  cycle  of 
nineteen  years  "was  after  the  Council  of  Nice  brought  into  use 
by  them  for  this  purpose  instead  of  the  other,  and  the  Jews  fol- 
lowing their  example  herein,  almost  about  the  same  time  came 
into  the  same  usage  also  ;  and  upon  this  cycle  is  founded  the 
present  form  of  their  year.  The  first  who  began  to  work  it  into 
this  shape  Pwas  Rabbi  Samuel,  rector  of  the  Jewish  school  at 
Sora  in  Mesopotamia ;  Rabbi  Adda,  who  was  a  great  astrono- 
mer, pursued  his  scheme ;  and  after  him  Rabbi  Hillel,  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord  three  hundred  and  sixty,  brought  it  to  that 
perfection  in  which  now  it  is,  and  being  Nasi  or  prince  of  their 
Sanhedrim,  he  gave  it  the  authority  of  his  sanction,  and  by 
virtue  thereof  it  hath  ever  since  been  observed  by  them,  and 
they  say  always  is  to  be  observed  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah. 
According  to  this  form  there  are  within   the  compass  of  the 
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said  nineteen  years1  cycle  seven  intercalated  years  consisting  of 
thirteen  months,  and  twelve  common  years  consisting  of  twelve 
months  9.  Their  intercalated  years  are  the  third,  the  sixth,  the 
eighth,  the  eleventh,  the  fourteenth,  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
nineteenth  of  that  cycle ;  and  when  one  round  of  this  cycle  is 
over,  they  begin  another,  and  so  constantly  according  to  it  fix 
their  new  moons,  (at  which  all  their  months  begin,)  and  all  their 
fasts  and  feasts  in  every  year.  And  this  form  of  their  year,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  is  very  exactly  and  astronomically  con- 
trived, and  may  truly  be  reckoned  the  greatest  piece  of  art  and 
ingenuity  that  is  to  be  found  among  that  people.  They  who 
would  thoroughly  understand  it  may  read  Maimonides1s  tract 
Kiddush  ffachodesh,  which  hath  been  published  in  a  very  good 
Latin  translation  by  Lewis  de  Veil,  under  the  title  De  Conse- 
cratione  Cale?idarum,  where  he  will  find  it  very  exactly  and  per- 
spicuously described. 

These  having  been  the  forms  of  the  Jewish  year,  that  is,  the 
inartificial  form  used  by  the  ancients  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
the  artificial  and  astronomical  form  now  in  use  among  the  mo- 
derns throughout  all  their  dispersions ;  according  to  neither  of 
them  can  the  days  of  the  Jewish  months  be  fixed  to  any  certain 
days  of  the  months  in  the  Julian  year  :  for  in  both  of  them  the 
months  being  lunar,  and  the  intercalations  made  of  one  whole 
lunar  month  at  once,  the  days  of  those  months,  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  one  full  lunar  month,  fell  sometimes  sooner,  and  some- 
times later  in  the  solar  form.  Since  the  Jewish  calendar  hath 
been  fixed  by  Rabbi  Hill  el  upon  the  certain  foundations  of  as- 
tronomy, tables  may  indeed  be  made,  which  may  point  out  to 
what  day  in  that  calendar  every  day  in  the  Julian  year  shall 
answer ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  for  the  time  before,  because 
while  they  went  in  artificially  to  work  in  this  matter  by  the  phasis 
and  appearance  of  the  moon,  both  for  the  beginning  of  their 
months  and  years,  and  the  making  of  their  intercalations,  they 
did  not  always  do  it  exactly  ;  but  often  varied  from  the  astro- 
nomical truth  herein.  And  this  latter  having  been  their  way 
through  all  the  times  of  which  this  History  treats,  we  cannot, 
when  we  find  the  day  of  any  Jewish  month  mentioned  either  in 
the  Scriptures  or  in  Josephus,  reduce  it  exactly  to  its  time  in 
the  Julian  year,  or  there  fix  it  any  nearer,  than  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  month  sooner  or  later.     Kepler  indeed  holds,  that  the 

'I  Talmud  in  Roah  I  lasslianah.  Mai-  dentil  de  Anno  Civil]  Vetorum  Judae- 
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Jewish  year  was  a  solar  year  consisting  of  twelve  months  of 
thirty  days  each,  and  an  addition  of  five  days  after  the  last  of 
them  ;  and  our  countrymen  Archbishop  Usher  and  Mr.  Lydiat, 
two  of  the  most  eminent  chronologers  that  any  age  hath  pro- 
duced, go  into  the  same  opinion.  Such  a  year  I  acknowledge 
was  in  use  among  the  Chaldeans,  from  whom  Abraham  was 
descended ;  and  also  among  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  the 
Israelites  long  lived.  And  I  doubt  not,  but  that  before  their 
coming  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  they  also  reckoned  their  time 
by  the  same  form  :  for  the  time  of  the  flood  is  manifestly  com- 
puted by  it  rin  the  book  of  Genesis,  an  hundred  and  fifty  days 
being  there  made  equal  to  five  months,  which  proves  those 
months  to  have  been  thirty  day  months.  But  that  the  Israelites 
made  use  of  this  sort  of  year  after  their  coming  out  of  Egypt, 
can  never  be  made  consisting  with  the  Mosaical  law.  According 
to  that,  their  year  must  be  made  up  of  months  purely  lunar,  and 
could  no  otherwise  than  by  an  intercalary  month  be  reduced  to 
the  solar  form.  And  there  being  a  necessity  of  making  this  in- 
tercalation for  the  keeping  of  their  festivals  to  their  proper  sea- 
sons, by  this  means  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  beginnings  of  their 
months  cannot  be  fixed  to  any  certain  day  in  the  Julian  calendar, 
but  they  fell  always  within  the  compass  of  thirty  days  sooner  or 
later  therein.  That  the  thing  may  appear  the  clearer  to  the 
reader,  I  shall  express  it  in  this  following  scheme,  wherein  the 
first  column  gives  the  names  of  the  Jewish  months,  and  the  second 
of  the  Julian  months,  within  the  compass  of  which  the  said  Jewish 
months  set  over  against  them  have  always  sooner  or  later  their 
beginning  and  ending ;  and  this  is  the  nearest  view  that  can  be 
given  of  the  correspondency  of  the  one  with  the  other. 

i    Nisan    i~March                   7    Tisri  X  September 

i.  lMsan..^April  7.  lisn ^October. 

T  f  April  o    at      u  f October 

2.  Jyar...-<  ■»/  8.  JYlarchesvan  ■<  XT  , 

J  (^  May.  (^.November. 

c.  fMay  n-  ,  f  November 

*.  Sivan...-^   T    J  o.  (Jisleu  ■<  T.         , 

•'  j^June.  y  (^December. 

rp  fJune  n,  ,    ,1  f  December 

4.  lamuz  <   T  ,  10.  lebeth ■<   T 

^  \J  uly .  [  J  anuary . 

S.Ab H^    f  .i.Shebat (J^uary 

°  ^August.  \_  .February. 

,    ,-,,  ,        f  August                      A  ,  f  February 

6-  Elul-  (September.         ,2'  Adar {  March.  * 

r  Chap.  vii.  i  i.  compared  with  chap.  viii.  3,  4. 
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The  thirteenth  month  called  Veadar,  or  the  second  Adar,  an- 
swered most  an  end  to  our  March,  it  being  then  only  interca- 
lated, or  cast  in,  when  the  beginning  of  Nisan  would  otherwise 
be  carried  back  into  the  end  of  February. 

I  have  in  the  series  of  this  History  taken  no  notice  either  of 
the  jubilees  or  the  sabbatical  years  of  the  Jews,  both  because 
of  the  uselessness,  and  also  of  the  uncertainty  of  them.  They 
are  useless,  because  they  help  not  to  the  explaining  of  any  thing 
either  in  the  holy  Scriptures  or  the  histories  of  the  times  which 
I  treat  of ;  and  they  are  uncertain,  because  it  doth  not  appear 
when  or  how  they  were  observed.  It  is  acknowledged  by  most 
learned  men,  that  the  jubilees  were  no  more  regarded  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  And  it  is  manifest  from  Scripture,  that 
the  sabbatical  years  were  wholly  neglected  for  many  ages  before 
it.  For  the  desolation  which  happened  to  the  country  of  Judaea 
under  that  captivity,  is  said  in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles, 
(chap,  xxxvi.  21.)  to  have  been  brought  upon  it  for  this  very 
reason,  that  the  land  might  enjoy  its  sabbaths,  that  is,  those 
sabbatical  years  of  rest,  which  the  Jews  in  neglecting  the  law  of 
God  concerning  this  matter  had  deprived  it  of.  And  therefore 
if  we  reckon  to  this  desolation  only  the  fifty-two  years,  that  were 
from  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
end  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  (in  which  the  land  was  wholly 
desolated,)  this  will  prove  the  observing  of  those  sabbatical  years 
to  have  been  neglected  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  years 
before  that  captivity.  But  if  we  add  hereto  the  other  eighteen 
years  of  that  captivity,  in  which  it  was  only  in  part  desolated, 
and  take  in  the  whole  seventy  years  of  it  into  this  reckoning,  it 
will  then  carry  up  the  time  of  tins  neglect  much  higher,  even  to 
four  hundred  and  ninety  years  before  that  captivity.  And  as 
to  the  jubilees,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  them  any  where 
through  the  whole  Scriptures,  saving  only  in  that  law  where  they 
are  enjoined ;  neither  is  there  of  their  sabbatical  years,  saving 
only  in  the  same  law,  and  the  place  in  Chronicles  above  men- 
tioned. There  are  indeed  two  other  places  of  Scripture,  which 
some  understand  concerning  them,  (that  is,  2  Kings  xix.  29.  and 
Jeremiah  xxxiv.  8,  9,  10.)  But  both  these  passages  do  better 
admit  of  other  interpretations.  For  what  is  said  in  the  former 
of  tin-,,  -reins  lather  to  refer  to  the  desolations  of  the  war,  and 
the  interruption  of  agriculture  through  the  violences  and  cala- 
mity of  it.  than  to  .i  sabbatical  year;  and  so  Grotius  and  other 
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learned  men  understand  it.     And  what  is  said  in  the  other  by 
Jeremiah  about  the  release  of  servants,  doth  not  infer  a  sab- 
batical year,  nor  a  jubilee  neither;    for  every   Hebrew  servant 
-was  to  be  released  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  servitude,  though 
it  were  neither  a  jubilee  nor  a  sabbatical  year,  and  therefore  this 
instance  infers  neither  of  them.     And  those  who  undertake  to 
interpret   the  law    which   enjoins  these  jubilees   and   sabbatical 
years,  very  much  differ  concerning  them,  both  as  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  their  observance.     Some  will  have  the  reckoning 
both  of  the  Babbatioal  years  and  the  jubilees  to  commence  from 
the  first  entering  of  the  Israelites  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
therefore  place  the  first  sabbatical  year  in  the  seventh  year  after 
that  entrance,  and  the  first  jubilee  also  according  hereto  :    but 
others  say  that  the  land  was  seven  years  in   conquering  and 
dividing,  and  that  the  eighth  year  w-as  the  first  in  which  the 
Israelites  began  to  sow  and  reap  in  it;  and  that  therefore  the 
fourteenth  year  was  the  first  sabbatical  year :  and  according  to 
this  reckoning  they  put  the  first  sabbatical  year,  and  the  first 
jubilee,  seven  years  later  than  the  former,  and  so  the  numbers 
of  all  the  rest  that  follow.     And  then  as   to  the  time  of  the 
jubilee  there  is  this  dispute,  whether  it  be  the  same  with  the 
seventh  sabbatical  year,  or  the  next  year  after.     The  reason  of 
this  dispute  is,  because  if  it  be  on  the  year  after  the  seventh 
sabbatical  year,  then   there  will  be  two  sabbatical  years  toge- 
ther, (for  the  year  of  jubilee  was  also  l  a  sabbatical  year  ;)   and 
in  this  case  there  would  be  the  loss  of  two  crops  together  ;  and 
then  it  will  be  asked,  how  could  the  people  be  supported  ?     And 
they  who,  notwithstanding  this  objection,  determine  for  the  year 
next  after  the  seventh  sabbatical  year  to  have  been  the  year  of 
jubilee,  though  u  they  have  the  Scripture  on  their  side  in  this 
particular,  yet  are  not  agreed  where  to  begin  the  next  week  of 
years  (or  Shemittah  as  the  Jews  call  it)  after  that  seventh  sab- 
batical year  ;   that  is,  whether  the  year  of  jubilee,  or  the  next 
year  after  it,  was  to  be  the  first  year  of  that  week  or  Shemittah . 
If  the  jubilee  year  were  the  first  year  of  that  week,  then  there 
would  have  been  but  five  years  for  them  to   sow  and  reap  in 
between  the  jubilee  (which  was  also  a  sabbatical  year)  and  the 
next  sabbatical  year  after ;    whereas  x  the  Scripture  saith  they 
wore  to  have  six.     And  if  the  first  year  of  the  next  Shemittah 

Bxodoe  xxi.  2.  t  Levit.  xxv.  n.  »  Levit.  XXV.ro.  *  Levit.  xxv.  3. 
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were  the  next  year  after  the  jubilee,  then  the  Shemittahs  would 
not  always  succeed  in  an  exact  series  immediately  one  after  the 
other,  but  after  the  seventh  Shemittah  the  year  of  jubilee  would 
intervene  between  that  and  the  next,  which  disagreeth  with  the 
opinion  of  many.  However  it  is  indeed  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
and  I  know  no  objection  against  it,  but  that  it  exposeth  the 
error  of  those,  who,  thinking  that  the  sabbatical  years  did  always 
happen  each  exactly  on  the  seventh  year  after  the  former,  have 
in  that  order  and  series  placed  them  in  their  chronological  com- 
putations, without  considering,  that  after  every  forty- ninth  year 
a  jubilee  year  did  intervene  between  the  Shemittah  that  then 
ended,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  that  followed.  But  they 
act  most  out  of  the  way  in  this  matter,  who  would  confine 
Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks  to  so  many  Shemittahs, 
as  if  these  seventy  weeks  fell  in  exactly  with  seventy  Shemittahs, 
that  is,  that  the  first  week  began  with  the  first  year  of  a  She- 
mittah or  sabbatical  week,  and  ended  with  a  sabbatical  year, 
which  was  the  last  of  a  Shemittah,  and  so  all  the  rest  down  to 
the  last  of  the  whole  number ;  and  to  this  end  some  have  per- 
plexed themselves  in  vain  to  find  out  sabbatical  years  to  suit 
their  hypotheses,  and  fix  them  to  times  to  which  they  did  never 
belong ;  whereas  the  prophecy  means  no  more  than  by  the  se- 
venty weeks  to  express  seventy  times  seven  years,  that  is,  four 
hundred  and  ninety  in  the  whole,  without  any  relation  had  either 
to  Shemittahs  or  sabbatical  years  :  and  were  it  otherwise,  the 
seventy  weeks  of  Daniel,  besides  the  seventy  Shemittahs,  must 
have  contained  nine  years  more  for  the  nine  jubilees,  which  must 
have  happened  within  the  compass  of  the  said  seventy  Shemit- 
tahs, and  thereby  make  the  whole  number  of  those  weeks  to  be 
four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  which  no  one  that  I  know 
of  hath  ever  yet  said.  And  therefore  since  there  is  nothing  cer- 
tain to  be  known  concerning  these  sabbatical  years  and  jubilees 
of  the  Jews,  as  to  their  ancient  observance  of  them,  and  conse- 
quently there  can  be  no  use  made  of  them  for  the  explication 
either  of  Scripture  or  history,  T  have  not  troubled  the  reader 
with  them  in  the  body  of  this  History,  and  I  wish  I  have  not 
troubled  him  too  far  in  saying  so  much  of  them  hero  in  the 
preface. 

In  the  series  of  this  History  having  often  endeavoured  to 
reduce  the  sums  of  money  mentioned  therein  to  the  value  they 
would  bear  with  us  in  this  present  age,  whether  gold  or  silver, 
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I  think  it  requisite  to  lay  down  the  rules  whereby  I  make  this 
reduction.  It  is  to  be  observed  therefore,  in  order  hereto,  that 
among  the  ancients  the  way  of  reckoning  their  money  was  by 
talents.  So  the  Hebrews,  so  the  Babylonians,  so  the  Greeks, 
and  so  the  Romans  did  reckon;  and  of  these  talents  they  had 
subdivisions,  which  were  usually  into  minas  and  drachms;  i.  e. 
of  their  talents  into  minas,  and  of  their  minas  into  drachms. 
The  Hebrews  had  besides  these  their  shekels,  and  half  shekels, 
or  bekas,  and  the  Romans  their  denarii,  which  last  were  very 
near  of  the  same  value  with  the  drachms  of  the  Greeks.  What 
MM  the  value  of  an  Hebrew  talent  appears  from  Exodus  xxxviii. 
25,  26.  For  there  six  hundred  and  three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  being  taxed  at  an  half  shekel  an  head,  they 
must  have  paid  in  the  whole  three  hundred  and  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  shekels,  and  that  sum  is  there 
said  to  amount  to  an  hundred  talents,  and  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-five  shekels  over ;  if  therefore  you  deduct 
the  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  shekels  from 
the  number  three  hundred  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-five,  and  divide  the  remaining  sum,  i.  e.  three  hundred 
thousand,  by  an  hundred,  this  will  prove  each  of  those  talents  to 
contain  three  thousand  shekels.  Each  of  these  shekels  weighed 
about  three  shillings  of  our  money,  and  sixty  of  them  1  Ezekiel 
tells  us  made  a  mina ;  and  therefore  fifty  of  those  minas  made  a 
talent.  And  as  to  their  drachms,  it  appears  by  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  that  it  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  shekel,  that  is, 
nine  pence  of  our  money :  for  there  (chap.  xvii.  24)  the  tribute 
money  annually  paid  to  the  temple  by  every  Jew,  (which  was 
7  half  a  shekel,)  is  called  hihpaxjiov^  (i.  e.  the  two  drachm  piece,) 
and  therefore  if  an  half  shekel  contained  two  drachms,  a  drachm 
must  have  been  the  quarter  part  of  a  shekel,  and  every  shekel 
must  have  contained  four  of  them ;  and  so  Josephus  tells  us  it 
did  :  for  he  asaith  that  a  shekel  contained  four  Attic  drachms, 
which  is  not  exactly  to  be  understood  according  to  the  weight, 
but  according  to  the  valuation  in  the  currency  of  common  pay- 
ments :  for  according  to  the  weight,  the  heaviest  Attic  drachms 
did  not  exceed  eight  pence  farthing  half  farthing  of  our  money, 
and  an  Hebrew  drachm,  as  I  have  said,  was  nine  pence  ;  but 
what  the  Attic  drachm  fell  short  of  the  Hebrew  in  weight  might 
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be  made  up  in  the  fineness,  and  its  ready  currency  in  all  coun- 
tries, (which  last  the  Hebrew  drachm  could  not  have,)  and  so 
might  be  made  equivalent  in  common  estimation  among  the 
Jews.  Allowing  therefore  a  drachm,  as  well  Attic  as  Jewish,  as 
valued  in  Judaea,  to  be  equivalent  to  nine  pence  of  our  money,  a 
beka  or  half  shekel  will  be  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  a  shekel 
three  shillings,  a  mina  nine  pounds,  and  a  talent  four  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  So  was  it  in  the  time  of  Moses  and  Ezekiel, 
and  so  was  it  the  same  in  the  time  of  Josephus  among  that 
people  ;  for  b  he  tells  us,  that  an  Hebrew  mina  contained  two 
litras  and  an  half,  which  comes  exactly  to  nine  pounds  of  our 
money  :  for  a  litra  being  the  same  with  a  Roman  libra,  con- 
tained twelve  ounces  Troy  weight,  that  is,  ninety-six  drachms, 
and  therefore  two  litras  and  an  half  must  contain  two  hundred 
and  forty  drachms,  which  being  estimated  at  nine  pence  a 
drachm,  according  to  the  Jewish  valuation,  comes  exactly  to 
sixty  shekels,  or  nine  pounds  of  our  money.  And  this  account 
agreeth  exactly  with  that  of  Alexandria  :  for  c  the  Alexandrian 
talent  contained  twelve  thousand  Attic  drachms,  and  twelve 
thousand  Attic  drachms,  according  to  the  Jewish  valuation, 
being  twelve  thousand  of  our  ninepences,  they  amount  to  four 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  sterling  money,  which  is  the  same 
value  with  the  Mosaic  talent.  But  here  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  though  the  Alexandrian  talent  amounted  to  twelve  thou- 
sand  Attic  drachms,  yet  they  themselves  reckoned  it  but  at  six 
thousand  drachms,  because  every  Alexandrian  drachm  contained 
d  two  Attic  drachms ;  and  therefore  the  Septuagint  version  being 
made  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  they  there  render  the  Hebrew 
word  shekel  by  the  Greek  hihpayjxov,  which  signifieth  two  drachms, 
because  two  Alexandrian  drachms  made  a  shekel,  two  of  them 
amounting  to  as  much  as  four  Attic  drachms.  And  therefore 
computing  the  Alexandrian  money  according  to  the  same  method 
in  which  we  have  computed  the  Jewish,  it  will  be  as  folio weth. 
One  drachm  of  Alexandria  will  be  of  our  money  eighteen  pence; 
one  didrachm  or  shekel  consisting  of  two  drachms  of  Alexan- 
dria, or  four  of  Attica,  will  be  three  shillings;  one  mina,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  didrachms  or  shekels,  will  be  nine  pounds  ;  and 
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one  talent,  consisting  of  fifty  ininas.  will  be  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  which  is  the  talent  e  of  Moses,  and  so  also  is  it  the 
talent  of  '  Josephus  :  for  he  tells  us,  that  an  Hebrew  talent  con- 
tained an  hundred  Greek  (i.e.  Attic)  ininas :  for  those  fifty 
minas,  which  here  make  an  Alexandrian  talent,  would  be  an 
hundrd  Attic  minas  in  the  like  method  of  valuation,  the  Alex- 
andrian talent  containing  double  as  much  as  the  Attic  talent, 
both  in  the  whole  and  also  in  all  its  parts,  in  whatsoever  method 
both  shall  be  equally  distributed.  Among  the  Greeks  the  esta- 
blished rule  was,  gthat  one  hundred  drachms  made  a  mina, 
and  sixty  minas  a  talent.  But  in  some  different  states  their 
drachms  being  different,  accordingly  their  minas  and  talents 
were  within  the  same  proportion  different  also.  But  the  money 
of  Attica  was  the  standard  by  which  all  the  rest  were  valued, 
according  as  they  more  or  less  differed  from  it.  And  therefore 
it  being  of  most  note,  wherever  any  Greek  historian  speaks 
of  talents,  minas,  or  drachms,  if  they  be  simply  mentioned,  it 
is  always  to  be  understood  of  talents,  ininas,  or  drachms  of 
Attica,  and  never  of  the  talents,  minas,  or  drachms  of  any  other 
place,  unless  it  be  expressed.  Mr.  Brerewood,  going  by  the 
goldsmiths'  weights,  h  reckons  an  Attic  drachm  to  be  the  same 
with  a  drachm  now  in  use  in  their  shops,  that  is,  the  eighth 
part  of  an  ounce,  and  therefore  lays  it  at  the  value  of  seven 
pence  halfpenny  of  our  money,  or  the  eighth  part  of  a  crown, 
which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  ounce  weight.  But  Dr.  Bernard 
going  more  accurately  to  work,  '  lays  the  middle  sort  of  Attic 
drachms  at  eight  pence  farthing  of  our  money,  and  the  minas 
and  talents  accordingly,  in  the  proportions  above  mentioned. 
The  Babylonish  talent,  according  to  k  Pollux,  contained  seven 
thousand  of  those  drachms.  The  Roman  talent  l  contained  se- 
venty-two Italic  minas,  which  were  the  same  with  the  Roman 
libras ;  and  ninety-six  Roman  denariuses,  each  being  of  the  value 
of  seven  pence  halfpenny  of  our  money,  made  a  Roman  libra. 
But  all  the  valuations  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  must  be  un- 
derstood only  of  silver  money,  and  not  of  gold,  for  that  was 
much  higher.  The  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  was  among  the 
ancients  most  commonly  as  ten  to  one ;  sometimes  it  was  raised 
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to  be  as  eleven  to  one,  and  sometimes  as  twelve,  and  sometimes 
as  thirteen  to  one.  In  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  First,  it 
was  here  in  England  at  the  value  of  ten  to  one,  but  it  is  now 
gotten  at  sixteen  to  one,  and  so  I  value  it  in  all  the  reductions 
which  I  make  in  this  History  of  ancient  sums  to  the  present 
value.  But  to  make  the  whole  of  this  matter  the  easier  to  the 
reader,  I  will  lay  all  of  it  before  him,  for  his  clear  view,  in  this 
following  table  of  valuations  : 

Hebrew  money. 

£.  s.  d. 

An  Hebrew  drachm    cooo  oo  09 

Two  drachms  made  a  beka,  or  half  shekel,  which  was 

the  tribute  money  paid  by  every  Jew  to  the  temple  0000  01  06 

Two  bekas  made  a  shekel    0000  03  00 

Sixty  shekels  made  a  mina 0009  00  00 

Fifty  minas  made  a  talent °45°  °°  °° 

A  talent  of  gold,  sixteen  to  one 7200  00  00 

Attic  money,  according  to  Mr.  Brerewood. 

An  Attic  drachm 0000  00  075 

An  hundred  drachms  made  a  mina 0003  02  06 

Sixty  minas  made  a  talent 0187  jo  00 

A  talent  of  gold,  sixteen  to  one 3000  00  00 

Attic  money,  according  to  Dr.  Bernard. 

An  Attic  drachm     0000  00  08^ 

An  hundred  drachms  made  a  mina 0003  08  09 

Sixty  minas  made  a  talent 0206  05  00 

A  talent  of  gold,  sixteen  to  one 3300  00  00 

Babylonish  money,  according  to  Mr.  Brerewood. 

A  Babylonish  talent  of  silver,  containing  seven  thou- 
sand Attic  drachms 0218      15      00 

A  Babylonish  talent  in  gold,  sixteen  to  one 35°°     °°     °° 

Babylonish  money,  according  to  Dr.  Bernard. 

A  Babylonish  talent  in  silver 0240      1 2      06 

A  Babylonish  talent  in  gold,  sixteen  to  one    3850     00     00 

Alexandrian  money. 
A  drachm  of  Alexandria,  containing  two  Attic  drachms, 

as  valued  by  the  Jews 0000     01      oC 
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A  didraehm  of  Alexandria,  containing  two  Alexandrian 

drachms,  which  was  an  Hebrew  shekel     oooo  03  00 

Sixty  didrachms,  or  Hebrew  shekels,  made  a  mina    .  .  0009  00  00 

Fifty  minas  made  a  talent °4.)°  °°  °° 

A  talent  of  gold,  sixteen  to  one 7200  00  00 

Roman  money. 

Four  sesterciuses  made  a  Roman  denarius 0000  00  07A 

Ninety-six    Roman   denariuses    made  an   Italic    mina, 

which  was  the  same  with  a  Roman  libra     0003  00  00 

Seventy-two  Roman  libras  made  a  talent 0216  00  00 

If  any  desire  a  fuller  account  of  the  money  of  the  ancients,  he 
may  read  Mr.  Brerewood  de  Ponderibus  et  Pretiis  Veterum 
Nummorum ;  bishop  Cumberland  of  the  Jewish  Measures, 
Weights,  and  Monies  ;  Dr.  Bernard  de  Mensuris  et  Ponderibus 
Antiquis  ;  and  others,  that  have  written  of  this  argument.  It 
sufficeth  for  my  present  purpose,  that  I  here  insert  so  much  as 
may  serve  for  a  key  to  those  passages  in  the  ensuing  History, 
where  any  sum  of  money,  or  any  quantity  of  gold  or  silver  is 
mentioned. 

So  little  mention  having  been  made  of  Zoroastres  by  the 
western  writers,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  the  reader  may  per- 
chance be  surprised  to  find  so  much  said  of  him  in  this  History, 
and  his  time  placed  so  much  later  than  is  vulgarly  reckoned. 
But  how  sparingly  soever  the  Greeks  or  Latins  may  have  been 
in  speaking  of  him,  what  hath  been  wanting  in  them  hath  been 
sufficiently  supplied  by  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  who  have  given 
us  large  accounts  of  him,  and  have  placed  his  time  where  truly 
it  was,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  king  of  Persia. 
Whatsoever  we  find  written  of  him  by  the  Arabs  is  taken  from 
the  Persians ;  for  it  was  not  till  after  the  time  of  Mahomet  that 
the  Arabs  had  any  literature  among  them,  but  the  Persians  had 
it  long  before.  For  we  find  in  Scripture,  m  that  the  Persians 
had  books  and  registers,  in  which  all  the  actions  of  their  kings, 
and  the  histories  of  their  reigns,  were  carefully  recorded  ;  and 
Ctesias  "tells  us  the  same,  and  that  it  was  out  of  those  books 
and  registers  that  he  extracted  his  history  which  he  wrote  of 
the  Assyrian  and  Persian  affairs,  °in  twenty-three  books.     And 

m   Ezra  iv.    15,    19.    v.    17.    vi.    1,   2.  "  Apud  Diodorum  Siculum,  lib.  2. 
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Persia  being  the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  all  Zoroastres's 
doings,  there  it  is  that  we  may  most  likely  expect  the  best  ac- 
count of  him.  And  since  he  was  there  the  founder  and  great 
patriarch  of  the  religion  which  was  received,  and  reigned  in  that 
country  from  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  to  the  death  of  Yaz- 
degerd,  for  near  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  consequently 
was  among  them  (as  he  still  is  among  the  remainder  of  that 
sect)  in  the  same  esteem  and  veneration  that  Mahomet  is  among 
the  Mahometans,  no  wonder  that  much  hath  been  said  of  him 
by  their  writers.  And  if  those  writers  have  been  as  ancient  as 
those  of  the  Greeks  and  other  nations,  I  know  not  why  they 
should  not  have  the  same  authority.  I  acknowledge  many  fa- 
bulous things  have  crept  into  their  writings  concerning  him,  as 
there  have  into  the  Roman  legends  of  their  saints,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  that  is,  to  create  in  vulgar  minds  the  greater  vene- 
ration for  him.  What  I  have  out  of  the  latter,  I  am  beholden 
for  to  Dr.  Hyde's  book  de  Religione  veterum  Persarum ;  for  I 
understand  not  the  Persian  language.  All  that  could  be  gotten 
out  of  both  these  sorts  of  writers,  concerning  him  or  his  religion, 
that  carry  with  it  any  air  of  truth,  is  here  carefully  laid  together, 
as  also  every  thing  else  that  is  said  of  either  of  them  by  the 
Greeks,  or  any  other  authentic  writers.  And  out  of  all  this  put 
together  is  made  up  that  account  which  T  have  given  of  this 
famous  impostor.  And  if  the  life  of  Mahomet,  which  I  have 
formerly  published,  be  compared  herewith,  it  will  appear  hereby, 
how  much  of  the  way,  which  this  latter  impostor  took  for  the 
propagating  of  his  fraud,  had  been  chalked  out  to  him  by  the 
other.  Both  of  them  were  very  crafty  knaves.  But  Zoroastres 
being  a  person  of  the  greatest  learning  of  his  time,  and  the  other 
so  wholly  ignorant  of  it,  that  he  could  neither  write  nor  read,  he 
was  by  much  the  more  eminent  of  the  two,  though  the  other 
hath  had  the  greater  success  in  the  propagation  of  his  sect ;  the 
Magians  scarce  having  ever  enlarged  themselves  beyond  the 
present  bounds  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  some  parts  of 
Mesopotamia,  Arabia,  and  India,  whereas  the  Mahometans  have 
overspread  a  great  part  of  the  world  :  for  which  they  have  been 
beholden  to  the  prevailing  power  of  two  mighty  empires  erected 
by  them,  that  is,  that  of  the  Sacracens  first,  and  next  that  of  the 
Turks,  who  having  extended  their  conquests  over  many  countries 
and  kingdoms,  have  by  the  power  of  the  sword  subjugated  the 
inhabitants  to  their  religion,  as  well  as  to  their  empire. 
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To  make  this  History  the  more  clear,  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  take  in  within  its  compass  the  affairs  of  all  the  other 
eastern  nations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Jews,  the  latter  not 
being  thoroughly  to  be  understood  without  the  other.  And  as 
far  ai  the  Grecian  affairs  have  been  complicated  with  those  of 
Persia,  Syria,  or  Egypt,  I  have  been  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
them  also.  And  without  doing  this,  I  could  not  lead  the  reader 
t<>  so  clear  a  view  of  the  completion  of  those  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  I  have  in  the  ensuing  History  explained. 
For  how  could  the  completion  of  the  prophecy  which  we  have  of 
X<  rxes,  and  his  stirring  up  of  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia 
(Dan.  xi.  2.)  be  understood,  without  having  an  account  of  the 
war  which  he  made  against  Grecia  I  Or  how  could  the  fulfilling 
of  the  prophecies,  which  were  delivered  of  Alexander,  his  swift 
victories,  and  his  breaking  by  them  the  power  of  Persia,  (Dan. 
vii.  6.  viii.  5,  6,  21.  x.  20.  and  xi.  3.  4,)  be  brought  into  a  clear 
light,  without  laying  before  the  reader  the  whole  series  of  those 
wars  whereby  it  was  effected  ?  Or  how  could  the  verification  of 
the  prophecies,  concerning  the  four  successors  of  Alexander^ 
written  by  the  same  prophet,  (Dan.  viii.  8.  and  xi.  4.)  be  fully 
evidenced,  without  giving  a  thorough  narrative  of  all  those 
transactions  and  wars,  whereby  it  was  brought  to  pass  that  the 
empire  of  that  great  conqueror  was  at  length  divided  among  four 
of  his  chief  commanders?  The  instance  given  in  these  parti- 
culars may  serve  to  satisfy  the  reader  as  to  all  the  rest. 

To  make  all  things  the  easier  to  the  English  reader,  for  whom 
I  chiefly  design  this  work,  I  have  carefully  avoided  troubling  him 
with  any  exotic  words  in  the  text.  And  where  I  have  been 
forced  in  some  places  to  insert  Hebrew  words,  I  have  chosen  for 
his  sake  to  do  it  in  English  letters.  All  things  else,  that  may 
be  above  a  mere  English  reader,  I  have  referred  to  the  notes 
and  quotations  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  in  them  I  quote 
every  thing  in  English,  where  the  English  reader  can  examine 
what  I  quote,  and  there  only  where  he  cannot,  are  the  references 
and  quotations  in  any  other  language. 

Several  have  in  Latin  written  by  way  of  annals  of  the  times 
of  which  I  treat,  as  Torniellus,  Salianus,  Capellus,  and  others. 
Hut  above  all  of  this  kind  are  archbishop  Ushers  Annals  of  the 
Old  anl  New  Testament,  which  is  the  exactest  and  most  perfect 
work  of  chronology  that  hath  been  published  ;  to  which  I  ac- 
knowledge I  have  been  much  beholden;  and  although  1   have 
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not  always  concurred  with  him,  yet  I  have  for  the  most  part, 
especially  in  the  ordering  and  settling  the  years,  to  which  I  refer 
the  actions  that  are  related.  For  I  look  on  what  he  hath  done 
before  me  herein  to  be  the  surest  and  safest  clue  I  could  conduct 
myself  by,  through  all  the  intricate  labyrinths  of  ancient  times ; 
and  therefore  I  have  generally  followed  him  in  the  fixing  of  the 
years,  excepting  only  where  I  saw  very  good  reason  to  do  other- 
wise. But  as  to  the  other  annalists  I  have  mentioned,  I  have 
found  it  most  an  end  only  loss  of  time  to  consult  them. 

If  I  have  been  too  large  in  my  explication  of  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel's  seventy  weeks,  or  in  the  account  which  I  have  given  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or  in  any  other  discourse  of  like  nature, 
occasionally  intermixed  in  this  work,  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
jects must  be  my  excuse.  For  the  chief  design  of  this  History, 
and  my  main  end  in  writing  it,  being  to  clear  the  way  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  I  have  thought  myself  obliged  in  pursuit  hereof 
to  handle  every  thing  to  the  full,  as  it  came  in  my  way,  that 
might  any  wise  tend  hereto.  And  if  the  reader  receiveth  any 
benefit  from  it,  let  him  give  God  the  praise,  who  hath  enabled 
me,  under  a  very  calamitous  and  broken  state  of  health,  to 
finish  this  first  part  of  my  design,  and  still  to  go  on  with  my 
studies  for  the  completing  of  the  other. 

HUMPHREY   PRIDEAUX. 

Norwich, 
Aug.  1,  1715. 
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PART  I.   BOOK  I. 


THE  ancient  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  which  had  governed  B.C.  747. 
Asia  for  above  thirteen  hundred  years,  being  dissolved  on 
the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  there  a arose  up  two  empires  in  its 
stead  ;  the  one  founded  by  Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  the 
other  by  Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon ;  who  were  the  two  prin- 
cipal commanders  that  headed  the  conspiracy,  whereby  the  for- 
mer empire  was  brought  to  an  end ;  which  they  having  on  their 
success  parted  among  themselves,  Belesis  had  Babylon,  Chaldea, 
and  Arabia ;  and  Arbaces  all  the  rest.  This  happened  in  the 
seventh  year  after  the  building  of  Rome,  and  in  the  second  year 
of  the  eighth  Olympiad,  which  was  the  seven  hundred  forty- 
seventh  year  before  Christ,  i.  e.  before  the  beginning  of  the 
vulgar  era,  by  which  we  now  compute  the  years  from  his  incar- 
nation. 

Arbaces  is  in  Scripture  called  bTiglath-Pileser  and  cTilgath- 
Pilneser,  in  diElian  Tilgamus,  and  by  e Castor  Ninus  junior.    He 

a  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  2.  Athenseus,  lib.  12.  M  Chron   v.  6.   2  Chron.  xxviii.  20. 

Herodot.  lib.  1.  Justin,  lib.  I.  c.  3,  <1  Hist.  Animal,  lib.  12.  c.  21, 
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fixed  his  royal  seat  at  Nineveh,  the  same  place  where  the  former 
Assyrian  kings  had  their  residence,  and  there  he  governed  his 
new  erected  empire  nineteen  years. 

Belesis  is  the  same  with  Nabonassar,  from  the  beginning  of 
whose  reign  at  Babylon  commenceth  the  famous  astronomical 
era,  from  him  called  the  era  of  Nabonassar.  He  is  by  f  Nicolas 
Damascenus  called  Nanibrus,  and  in  the  holy  Scripture  sBa- 
ladan,  being  the  father  of  Merodac  or  Mordac  Empadus,  who 
sent  an  embassy  to  king  Hezekiah,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
recovery  from  his  sickness,  which  will  be  hereafter  spoken  of. 

And  these  two  empires  God  was  pleased  to  raise  up  to  be  his 
instruments  in  their  turns  to  punish  the  iniquities  of  his  own 
people ;  the  first  for  the  overthrowing  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  the  other  for  the  overthrowing  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  as 
shall  be  shewn  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 
B.C.  742.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Tiglath-Pileser  hAhaz  began  to  reign 
over  Judah,  who  being  a  very  wicked  and  impious  prince,  God 
stirred  up  against  him  Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of 
Israel,  who  confederating  together  invaded  his  land  with  a  great 
army,  and  having  harassed  it  all  over,  pent  him  up  in  Jerusalem, 
and  there  besieged  him. 

Their  design  was,  Jon  the  taking  of  that  city,  to  have  wholly 
extirpated  the  house  of  David,  and  to  have  set  up  a  new  king 
over  Judah,  the  son  of  Tabeal.  Who  this  person  was  is  nowhere 
said  in  Scripture  ;  but  he  seemeth  to  have  been  some  potent 
and  factious  Jew,  who  having  revolted  from  his  master  the  king 
of  Judah,  excited  and  stirred  up  this  war  against  him  out  of  an 
ambitious  aim  of  plucking  him  down  from  his  throne,  and  reign- 
ing in  his  stead. 

But  it  being  the  will  of  God  only  to  punish  Ahaz  for  his 
wickedness,  and  not  the  whole  family  of  David,  for  which  he 
had  always  for  the  sake  of  David  expressed  mercy  and  favour, 
he  was  pleased  to  prevent  the  mischief,  by  blasting  the  whole 
design.  And  therefore  he  sent  the  prophet  Isaiah  unto  Ahaz, 
to  encourage  him  valiantly  to  withstand  the  enemy  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  city,  and  to  assure  him,  that  they  should  not  pre- 
vail against  him.  And  for  this  he  gave  him  two  signs,  the  one 
to  be  accomplished  speedily,  and  the  other  some  ages  after. 

The  first  was  that  the  prophet  should  take  him  a  wile,  who 

f  In  Eclogis  Valosii,  p.  426.  8tC,  h  2  Kimjs  xvi.    2  C'liron.  xxviii. 

e  Isaiah  xxxix.  1.  '  Isaiah  vii. 
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should  immediately  on  that  marriage  conceive  a  son,  and  that 
before  that  son  should  be  of  age  to  discern  between  good  and 
evil,  both  these  kings  should  be  cut  off  from  the  land  ;  which 
accordingly  came  to  pass.  For  the  prophet  k  immediately  after 
taking  a  wife,  before  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  the  son  born  to  him 
of  that  marriage,  arrived  to  the  age  of  discerning  between  good 
and  evil,  both  these  kings  were  slain,  Rezin  in  the  third  year  of 
Ahaz,  and  Pekah  the  next  year  after. 

The  other  sign  was,  that  'a  virgin  should  conceive,  and  bear  a 
son,  who  should  be  called  Emmanuel,  that  is,  God  with  us,  the 
Messias  that  was  promised,  God  manifested  in  our  nature,  and 
for  a  while  here  dwelling  with  us  to  accomplish  the  great  work 
of  our  salvation.  Which  prophecy  was  then  delivered  to  com- 
fort and  support  the  drooping  and  desponding  spirits  of  the 
house  of  David  ;  who  seeing  so  great  a  force  armed  against 
them,  and  intending  their  destruction,  were  under  terrible  ap- 
prehensions, as  if  their  utter  extirpation  were  then  at  hand. 
From  which  despair  this  prophecy  fully  relieved  them,  in  as- 
suring them,  that  their  house  should  stand,  and  continue,  till 
this  prediction  should  be  accomplished,  and  the  Messias  born  of 
their  race  in  such  manner,  as  was  hereby  foretold. 

After  this  the  two  kings,  according  to  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phet, failing  of  their  design,  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
return  home,  without  prevailing  in  the  entei^prise  which  they 
had  undertaken. 

But  m  Ahaz  after  this,  instead  of  being  reformed  by  the  mercy, 
growing  more  wicked  and  perverse  than  before,  in  absolutely 
rejecting  the  God  of  Israel,  and  cleaving  to  the  worst  abomi- 
nations of  the  heathen  nations  round  him,  even  to  the  making 
of  his  sons  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech,  the  next  year  after  B.C.  741 
n  God  brought  again  upon  him  the  same  two  confederated  kings, 
from  whom  he  had  delivered  him  the  former  year,  who  coming 
with  forces  better  appointed,  and  counsels  better  concerted  than 
before,  divided  themselves  into  three  armies  ;  the  first  under 
Rezin  king  of  Syria,  the  second  under  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  and 
the  third  under  Zichri,  a  mighty  man  of  Ephraim ;  and  with 
these  three  armies,  the  more  to  distract  him,  they  invaded  him 
in  three  different  parts  of  his  kingdom  at  the  same  time.  Rezin 
in  his  ravage  having  loaded  his  army  with  spoils,  and  taken  a 

k  Isaiah  viii.  m  2  Chron.  xxviii.  2 — 5. 
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vast  number  of  captives,  returned  with  them  to  Damascus, 
thinking  it  his  best  interest  there  to  secure  what  he  had  gotten. 
Pekah  with  his  army  marched  directly  against  Ahaz,  who  had 
got  together  the  main  strength  of  his  kingdom  to  oppose  this 
invasion  ;  and  thereby  for  some  time  did  put  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
gress of  this  part  of  the  enemies1  forces,  but  at  length  being 
encouraged  by  the  departure  of  Rezin  to  give  them  battle,  he 
was  overthrown  with  a  most  terrible  destruction,  an  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  of  his  men  being  slain  in  that  day.  Of 
which  blow  Zichri  taking  the  advantage  led  his  forces  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  took  the  royal  city,  where  he  slew  Maaseiah  the 
king's  son,  and  most  of  the  chief  governors  and  great  men  of 
the  kingdom,  whom  he  found  there.  And  both  these  armies  of 
Israel  on  their  return  carried  with  them  vast  spoils,  and  above 
two  hundred  thousand  persons,  whom  they  had  taken  captive 
with  intention  to  have  sold  them  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen. 
But  a  prophet  from  God  having  severely  rebuked  them  for  this 
their  excessive  cruelty  against  their  brethren,  whom  God  had 
delivered  into  their  hands,  the  elders  of  the  land  fearing  the  like 
wrath  upon  themselves  for  the  punishment  hereof,  would  not 
permit  them  to  bring  the  captives  to  Samaria;  whereon  they 
were  clothed  and  relieved  out  of  the  spoils,  and  again  sent  back 
unto  their  own  homes. 
B.C.  740.  And  the  land  was  no  sooner  delivered  from  these  enemies,  but 
it  was  again  invaded  by  others,  who  treated  it  with  the  same 
cruelty.  For  the  Edomites  and  the  Philistines,  who  next  bor- 
dered on  it,  the  former  on  the  south,  and  the  other  on  the  west, 
seeing  Judah  brought  thus  low,  took  the  advantage  to  seize  on 
those  parts  which  lay  next  unto  them,  and  by  ravages  and  in- 
roads did  all  the  mischief  to  the  rest  that  lay  in  their  power. 

But  Ahaz  continuing  still  hardened  in  his  iniquity,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  which  he  had  suffered  for  the  punishment  of  it, 
would  not  seek  the  Lord  his  God,  or  return  unto  him  from  his 
evil  ways,  but  putting  his  confidence  rather  in  man,  pillaged  the 
temple  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  that  was  found  therein,  and 
sent  it  to  Tiglath-Pileser  king  of  Assyria,  to  engage  him  to 
come  to  his  assistance  against  his  enemies,  promising  thereon  to 
become  his  servant,  and  pay  tribute  unto  him. 

The  king  of  Assyria  having  an  opportunity  hereby  offered 
unto  him,  of  adding  Syria  and  Palestine  to  his  empire,  readily 
laid  hold  of  the  invitation,  and  marched  with  a  great  army  into 
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those  parts,  where  having  slain  Rezin  in  battle,  he  took  Da- 
mascus, and  reduced  all  that  country  under  his  dominion.  And 
herd))'  he  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Syrians  in  Damas- 
cus, after  it  had  lasted  there  for  ten  generations,  that  is,  from 
the  time  of  Rezon  the  son  of  Eliadah,  "who  first  founded  it, 
while  Solomon  was  king  over  Israel. 

After  this,  Tiglath-Pileser  >" marched  against  Pekah,  and  seized 
all  that  belonged  to  Israel  beyond  Jordan,  and  also  all  the  land 
of  Oalilee,  and  then  went  forward  towards  Jerusalem,  but  rather 
to  uet  more  money  of  Ahaz,  than  to  afford  him  any  real  help. 
For  he  assisted  him  not  for  the  recovery  of  any  of  those  places 
which  had  been  taken  from  him  during  the  war,  either  by  the 
Philistines,  Edomites,  or  other  enemies ;  but  when  he  had  got 
from  him  all  that  he  coidd,  (for  the  raising  of  which  Ahaz  cut 
tho  vessels  of  the  temple  into  pieces,  and  melted  them  down,)  he 
marched  back  to  Damascus,  and  there  wintered,  without  doing 
any  thing  more  for  him.  So  that  in  reality  he  was  rather  dis- 
tressed, than  any  way  helped  by  this  alliance,  the  land  being 
almost  as  much  exhausted  by  the  presents  and  subsidies,  which 
were  extorted  from  him  by  this  his  pretended  friend  and  ally-" 
as  it  was  by  the  ravages  and  pillages  of  his  open  enemies.  And 
moreover  two  lasting  mischiefs  followed  hereon.  For  1st,  in- 
stead of  two  petty  princes,  whom  he  had  afore  for  his  neigh- 
bours, and  with  either  of  which  he  was  well  able  to  cope,  he  had 
now  this  mighty  king  for  his  borderer,  against  whom  no  power 
of  the  land  was  sufficient  to  make  any  resistance,  and  the  ill 
effect  hereof  both  Israel  and  Judah  did  afterwards  sufficiently 
feel.  For  it  became  at  length  to  both  of  them  the  cause  of 
their  destruction.  Sndly,  From  this  time  the  Jews  were  excluded 
all  their  traffick  into  the  Southern  sea,  which  had  hitherto  been 
one  of  the  chiefest  foundations  of  their  riches. 

This  they  had  long  carried  on  through  the  Red  sea,  and  the 
straits  of  Babelmandel,  not  only  to  the  coasts  of  Africa,  on  the 
west,  but  also  to  those  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  on  the 
east,  and  reaped  a  prodigious  profit  from  it.  King  David  was 
the  first  qwho  began  it:  for  having  r conquered  the  kingdom  of 
Edom,  and  reduced  it  to  be  a  province  of  his  empire,  he  thereby 
became  master  of  two  sea-port  towns  on  the  Red  sea,  Elath  and 

o  1  Kings  xi.  23—25.  Evang.  lib.  (>. 
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Esiongeber,  s which  then  belonged  to  that  kingdom;  and  seeing 
the  advantage  which  might  be  made  of  the  situation  of  these 
two  places,  he  wisely  took  the  benefit  of  it,  and  there  begun  this 
traffick.  There  are  two  places  mentioned  in  Scripture,  to  which 
it  was  from  thence  carried  on,  that  is,  Ophir  and  Tarshish. 
From  the  former  of  these  David  in  his  time  drew  great  profit. 
For  the  three  thousand  talents  of  gold  of  Ophir,  which  he  is 
said  (1  Chron.  xxix.  4.)  to  have  given  to  the  house  of  God,  seem 
to  be  of  that  gold  of  Ophir,  which  he  himself  had  by  his  fleets 
in  several  voyages  brought  to  him  from  thence.  For  what  he 
had  reserved  for  this  work  out  of  the  spoils  of  war,  the  tributes 
of  the  conquered  nations,  and  the  public  revenues  of  his  king- 
dom, is  before  mentioned,  (ch.  xxii.  14,)  and  amounted  to  la 
prodigious  sum.  The  three  thousand  talents  of  the  gold  of 
Ophir,  which  he  added,  was  over  and  above  this,  and  out  of  his 
own  proper  goods,  or  private  estate  which  he  had,  besides  what 
belonged  to  him  as  king.  And  how  he  could  increase  that  so 
far,  as  out  of  that  only  to  be  able  to  give  so  great  a  sum,  can 
scarce  any  other  way  be  accounted  for,  than  by  the  great  re- 
turns which  were  made  him  from  this  traffick.  For  the  gold 
alone  amounted  to  °  above  one  and  twenty  millions  of  our  money, 
besides  the  seven  thousand  talents  of  refined  silver,  x  which  were 
included  in  the  same  gift.  After  David,  y Solomon  carried  on 
the  same  traffick  to  Ophir,  and  had  from  thence  in  one  voyage 
zfour  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  gold.  And  if  Solomon  got  so 
much  in  one  voyage,  well  might  David  have  gained  the  sum 
above  mentioned  in  the  several  voyages,  which  were  made  thi- 
ther for  him  from  the  time  that  he  had  subdued  the  land  of 
Edom  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  at  least  twenty-five 
years.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Solomon  much  im- 
proved this  trade,  not  only  by  his  greater  wisdom,  but  also  by 


b  i  Kings  ix.  26.   2  Chron.  viii.  17.  money,  which  was  enough  wherewith  to 

t  This  sum  is  so  prodigious,  as  gives  have  built  all  that  temple  of  solid  silver, 
reason  to  think  that  the  talents,  whereby         n  For  three  thousand  Hebrew  talents 

that  sum  is  reckoned,  w^cre  another  sort  of  gold  reduced  to  our  money  amount  to 
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building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  if  here  mentioned  amount  to  throe  millions 

valued    by    these    talents,    exceeded    the  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pound 

value  of  eight    hundred    millions  of   our  of  our  present  sterlimr  mnnev. 
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his  greater  application  to  all  the  business  of  it.  For  not  being 
perplexed  an«l  Incumbered  with  such  wan  as  his  father  David 
was,  he  had  more  leisure  to  attend  thereto.  And  therefore  for 
the  better  settling  of  it  he  a\vent  in  person  to  Elath  and  Esion- 
geber,  and  there  took  care  by  his  own  inspection  for  the  building 
of  his  ships,  the  fortifying  of  both  those  ports,  and  the  settling 
of  every  thing  else,  which  might  tend  to  the  successful  carrying 
on  of  this  traffick,  not  only  to  Ophir,  but  to  all  other  parts,  where 
the  sea,  on  which  these  ports  lay,  opened  a  passage.  But  his 
chiefest  care  was  to  plant  those  two  towns  with  such  inhabitants 
as  might  be  best  able  to  serve  him  in  this  design.  For  which 
[impose  he  brought  thither  from  the  sea-coasts  of  Palestine  as 
many  as  he  could  get,  of  those  who  had  been  there  used  to  the 
sea,  especially  of  the  Tyrians,  b  whom  his  friend  and  ally,  Hiram 
king  of  Tyre,  from  thence  furnished  him  with  in  great  numbers, 
and  these  were  the  most  useful  to  him  in  this  affair.  For  they 
being  in  those  days,  and  for  many  ages  after,  the  most  skilful  of 
all  others  in  sea  affairs,  they  were  the  best  able  to  navigate  his 
ships,  and  conduct  his  fleets,  through  long  voyages.  But  the 
use  of  the  compass  not  being  then  known,  the  way  of  navigation 
was  in  those  times  only  by  coasting,  which  often  made  a  voyage 
to  be  of  three  years,  which  now  may  be  finished  almost  in  three 
months.  However  this  trade  succeeded  so  far,  and  grew  to  so 
high  a  pitch  under  the  wise  management  of  Solomon,  that 
thereby  he  drew  to  these  two  ports,  and  from  thence  to  Jeru- 
salem, all  the  trade  of  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  which 
was  the  chief  fountain  of  those  immense  riches  which  he  ac- 
quired, and  c whereby  he  exceeded  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  in 
his  time,  as  much  as  he  did  by  his  wisdom,  so  that  dhe  made 
silver  to  be  at  Jerusalem  as  the  stones  of  the  street,  by  reason 
of  the  great  plenty  with  which  it  there  abounded  during  his 
reign.  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  Edom  being  of  that 
part  which  remained  to  the  house  of  David,  they  still  continued 
to  carry  on  this  trade  efrom  those  two  ports,  especially  from 
Esiongeber,  which  they  chiefly  made  use  of  till  the  time  of  Jeho- 
saphat.  But  he  having  there  lost  his  fleet,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared to  sail  from  thence  to  Ophir,  in  partnership  with  Ahaziah 
king  of  Israel,  this  spoiled  the  credit   of  that  harbour.     For 

a  2  Chron.  viii.  17.  c    1   Kings  x.  23.     2  Chron.  ix.  22. 
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there  being  nigh  the  mouth  of  it  f  a  ridge  of  rocks,  as  this  fleet 
was  passing  out  of  the  port,  they  were  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
(which  God  sent  on  purpose  for  the  punishment  of  this  confe- 
deracy) driven  upon  those  rocks,  where  ^they  were  all  broken  to 
pieces  and  lost.  And  therefore,  for  the  avoiding  of  the  like  mis- 
chief for  the  future,  the  station  of  the  king's  ships  was  thence- 
forth removed  to  Elath,  from  whence  Jehosaphat  the  next  year 
after  sent  out  another  fleet  for  the  same  place.  For  whereas  it 
is  said,  that  he  lost  the  first  fleet  for  confederating  with  the 
idolatrous  king  of  Israel,  and  we  are  told  h  in  another  place  of 
his  sending  forth  a  fleet  for  Ophir,  in  which  he  would  not  permit 
Ahaziah  to  have  any  partnership  with  him,  this  plainly  proves 
the  sending  out  of  two  fleets  by  Jehosaphat,  the  first  in  partner- 
ship with  Ahaziah,  and  the  other  without  it.  And  thus  this 
affair  was  carried  on  from  the  time  of  David  till  the  death  of 
Jehosaphat.  For  till  then  the  land  of  Edom  '  was  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  was  wholly  governed  by  a 
deputy  or  viceroy  there  placed  by  them.  But  when  Jehoram 
succeeded  Jehosaphat,  and  God,  for  the  punishment  of  the  ex- 
ceeding great  wickedness  of  that  prince,  had  withdrawn  his  pro- 
tection from  him,  Esau,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaac, 
kdid  break  the  yoke  of  Jacob  from  off  his  neck,  after  having 
served  him  (as  foretold  by  that  prophecy)  for  several  genera- 
tions, that  is,  from  the  time  of  David  till  then.  For  on  Jeho- 
ram's  having  revolted  from  God,  'the  Edomites  revolted  from 
him ;  and  having  expelled  his  viceroy,  chose  them  a  king  of  their 
own,  and  under  his  conduct  recovered  their  ancient  liberty,  and 
were  not  after  that  any  more  subject  to  the  kings  of  Judah. 
And  from  this  time  the  Jewish  traffick  through  the  Red  sea  had 
an  interruption,  till  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  But  he  in  the  very 
beginning  of  his  reign  m having  recovered  Elath  again  to  Judah. 
fortified  it  anew ;  and  having  driven  out  the  Edomites,  planted 
it  again  with  his  own  people,  and  there  renewed  their  old  traffick, 
which  was  from  thence  carried  on  and  continued  till  the  reign  of 
Ahaz.  But  then  Rezin  king  of  Damascus  having  in  conjunction 
with  Pekah  king  of  Israel  oppressed  and  weakened  Judah  to 
that  degree  which  I  have  mentioned,  he  took  the  advantage  of 

f  Because  of  these    rocks    it   had  the  h    1  Kings  xxii.  49. 

name  of  Esiongeber,  which  signified  the  '   1  Kings  xxii.  47. 

back-bone  of  a  man,  for  these  rocks  re-  k   Gen.  xxvii.  40. 
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it  to  seize  Elath,  and  driving  "out  the  Jews  from  thence  planted 
it  with  Syrians,  purposing  thereby  to  draw  to  himself  the  whole 
profit  of  that  traffick  of  the  Southern  seas,  which  the  kings  of 
Judah  had  hitherto  reaped  by  having  that  port.  But  the  next 
year  after,  Tiglath-Pileser  having  conquered  Rezin,  and  subdued 
the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  he  seized  with  it  Elath,  as  then  be- 
longing to  his  new  conquest,  and  without  having  any  regard  to 
his  friend  and  ally  king  Ahaz,  or  the  just  claim  which  he  had 
thereto,  kept  it  ever  after,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  all  that 
great  profit,  which  the  Jews  till  then  had  reaped  from  this 
traffick,  and  transferred  it  to  the  Syrians,  which  became  a  great 
diminution  of  their  wealth.  For  although  they  did  not  always 
carry  it  on  with  the  same  full  gales  of  prosperity  as  in  the  time 
of  king  Solomon,  yet  it  was  constantly,  as  long  as  they  had  it, 
of  very  great  advantage  to  them.  For  it  included  all  the  trade 
of  India,  Persia,  Africa,  and  Arabia,  which  was  carried  on 
through  the  Red  sea.  But  after  Rezin  had  thus  dispossessed 
them  of  it,  they  never  had  it  any  more  restored  to  them,  but 
were  ever  after  wholly  excluded  from  it.  From  thenceforth  all 
the  merchandise  that  came  that  way,  instead  of  being  brought 
to  Jerusalem,  was  carried  elsewhere.  But  at  what  place  the 
Syrians  fixed  their  principal  mart  for  it,  while  it  was  in  their 
hands,  is  nowhere  said.  But  at  length  we  find  the  whole  of  this 
trade  engrossed  by  the  Tyrians,  who  managing  it  from  the  same 
port,  made  it  by  the  way  °of  Rhinocolura  (a  sea-port  town  lying 
between  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Palestine)  centre  all  at 
Tyre,  and  from  thence  they  furnished  all  the  western  parts  of 
the  world  with  the  wares  of  Persia,  India,  Africa,  and  Arabia, 
which  thus  by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea  they  traded  to,  and 
hereby  they  exceedingly  enriched  themselves  during  the  Persian 
empire,  under  the  favour  and  protection  of  whose  kings  they  had 
the  full  possession  of  this  trade.  But  when  the  Ptolemies  pre- 
vailed in  Egypt,  they  did  by  building  P  Berenice,  Myos-Hormos, 
and  other  ports  on  the  Egyptian  or  western  side  of  the  Red  sea, 
(for  Elath  and  Esiongeber  lay  on  the  eastern,)  and  by  sending 
forth  fleets  from  thence  to  all  those  countries,  to  which  the 
Tyrians  traded  from  Elath,  soon  drew  all  this  trade  into  that 
kingdom,  and  there  fixed  the  chief  mart  of  it  at  Alexandria, 
<i  which  was  thereby  made  the  greatest  mart  in  the  world,  and 

11  2  Kings  xvi.  6.     0  Strabo,  lib.  16.     i>  Strabo,  lib.  17.     <l  Strabo,  lib.  17.  p.  798. 
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there  it  continued  for  a  great  many  ages  after ;  and  all  the 
marine  traffick,  which  the  western  parts  of  the  world  from  that 
time  had  with  Persia,  India,  Arabia,  and  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Africa,  was  wholly  carried  on  through  the  Red  sea,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  till  a  way  was  found  ra  little  above  two  hun- 
dred years  since  of  sailing  to  those  parts  by  the  way  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  this  the  Portuguese  for  some  time 
managed  this  trade,  but  now  it  is  in  a  manner  wholly  got  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  and  Dutch.  And  this  is  a  full  account 
of  the  East-India  trade,  from  the  time  it  was  first  begun  by 
David  and  Solomon  to  our  present  age. 

But  though  it  be  by  all  agreed,  that  the  trade  to  Ophir  and 
Tarshish  was  the  same  that  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  East- 
India  merchants,  yet  there  are  great  disputes  among  learned 
men,  in  what  parts  of  the  eastern  world  these  two  places  lay. 
Some  will  have  Ophir  to  have  been  the  island  of  Zocatora,  which 
lies  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  a  little  without  the  straits 
of  Babelmandel.  Others  will  have  it  to  be  the  island  anciently 
called  Taprobana,  now  Ceylon,  and  for  its  being  an  island  they 
have  the  authority  of  Eupolemus  (an  ancient  author  quoted  by 
Eusebius)  on  their  side.  For  speaking  of  David,  he  saith  of 
him,  s "  That  he  built  ships  at  Elath,  a  city  of  Arabia,  and  from 
"  thence  sent  metal-men  to  the  island  of  Urphe,  (or  Ophir,) 
"  situated  in  the  Red  sea,  which  was  fruitful  in  yielding  abun- 
"  dance  of  gold,  and  the  metal-men  brought  it  from  thence  to 
"  Judaea. "  But  this  being  a  question  no  way  to  be  decided  but 
from  the  Scriptures,  all  that  is  to  be  observed  from  thence  is, 
1st,  That  from  Elath  to  Tarshish  was  a  voyage  lof  three  years 
going  and  coming ;  but  in  what  compass  of  time  the  voyage  to 
Ophir  was  completed  is  not  said,  and  that  therefore  Tarshish 
might  be  somewhere  in  the  East-Indies,  but  Ophir  might  be  any 
where  nearer  home  within  the  reach  of  those  seas.  2ndly,  That 
the  commodities  brought  from  Tarshish  u"were  gold,  and  sil- 
"  ver,  and  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks  :"  and  those  of  Ophir 
"  xwere  gold,  and  almug-trees,  and  precious  stones."  And  there- 
fore any  place  in  the  Southern,  or  great  Indian  sea,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  then  three  years'  voyage  from  Elath,  which  can  best 
furnish  the  merchants  with  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks, 
may  be  guessed  to  be  the  Tarshish  of  the  holy  Scriptures ;  and 

r  Anno  Di.in.  1497.  f  1  Kings  \.  2:.    1  Cbron.  i\.  si. 
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any  place  within  the  compass  of  the  same  Southern  sea,  that 
can  best  furnish  them  with  gold,  almug-trees,  and  precious 
stones,  and  in  that  quantity  of  gold  as  Solomon  brought  home 
in  one  voyage,  may  be  guessed  to  be  the  Ophir  in  the  said  holy 
Scriptures  mentioned.  Only  thus  much  I  cannot  forbear  to  say, 
that  if  the  southern  part  of  Arabia  did  furnish  the  world  in 
those  times  >'with  the  best  gold,  and  in  the  greatest  quantity, 
(as  good  authors  say,)  they  that  would  have  the  Ophir  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  to  be  there  situated,  seem  of  all  others  to  have 
the  best  foundation  for  their  conjecture.  But  more  than  con- 
jecture no  one  can  have  in  this  matter. 

But  for  the  better  understanding  of  what  Eupolemus  above 
saith  of  Ophir,  "  that  it  was  an  island  in  the  Red  sea,"  it  is 
proper  here  to  take  notice,  that  he  doth  not  there  mean  the 
Arabian  gulf,  which  lieth  between  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  is 
now  commonly  called  the  Red  sea  ;  but  zthe  great  Southern 
ocean,  which  extending  itself  between  India  and  Africa  washeth 
up  to  the  coast  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  where  it  appearing  of  a 
reddish  colour,  by  reason  of  the  fierceness  of  the  sun-beams  con- 
stantly bearing  upon  it  in  that  hot  climate,  it  was  therefore 
called  the  Red  sea,  and  this  alone  was  that  which  was  truly  and 
properly  called  so  by  the  ancients.  For  the  Arabian  gulf 
which  hath  now  obtained  that  name,  was  never  for  any  such 
redness  of  it  so  called.  For  neither  the  water  (as  some  will 
have  it)  nor  the  sand  (as  others  say)  hath  there  any  appearance 
of  that  colour,  nor  was  it  ever  by  any  of  the  Easterns  formerly 
so  called.  Throughout  the  whole  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ait  is  called  Yam  Suph,  that  is,  the  Weedy  sea,  by  reason 
of  the  great  quantity  of  sea-weed  which  is  therein ;  and  the 
same  name  it  also  hath  in  the  ancient  Syriac  version,  as  well  as 
in  the  Targum,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases.  But  among  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  adjoining  it  was  called  Yam  Edom, 
i.  e.  the  sea  of  Edom.  For  the  sons  of  Edom  having  possessed 
all  that  country,  which  lying  between  the  Red  sea  and  the  lake 

y  Agatharchides   (p.  60.   edit.  Oxon.)  as  big  as  olive-stones,  but  others  much 
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of  Sodom,  was  by  the  Greeks  called  Arabia  Petraea,  they  then 
named  it  from  their  father  Edom  the  land  of  Edom.  And  be- 
cause that  which  we  now  call  the  Red  sea  washed  upon  it,  thence 
it  was  called  the  sea  of  Edom,  or  in  the  dialect  of  the  Greeks 
the  Edomean  or  Idumean  sea,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  which 
washeth  upon  Pamphylia,  was  called  the  Pamphylian  sea,  and 
that  which  washeth  upon  Tyrrhenia,  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  so 
in  abundance  of  other  instances.  But  the  Greeks,  who  took 
this  name  from  the  Phoenicians,  finding  it  by  them  to  be  called 
Yam  Edom,  instead  of  rendering  it  the  sea  of  Edom,  or  the 
Idumean  sea,  as  they  ought,  mistook  the  word  Edom  to  be  an 
appellative,  instead  of  a  proper  name,  and  therefore  rendered  it 
'Epv6pa  ddkaaaa,  that  is,  the  Red  sea.  For  Edom  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country  signified  red,  and  it  is  said  in  Scripture, 
that  Esau  b having  sold  his  birthright  to  his  brother  Jacob  for 
a  mess  of  red  pottage,  he  was  for  that  reason  called  Edom,  that 
is,  the  red.  And  cStrabo,  d  Pliny,  eMela,  and  f  others,  say,  that 
this  sea  was  called  so,  not  from  any  redness  that  was  in  it,  but 
from  a  great  king  called  Erythrus,  who  reigned  in  the  country 
adjoining  upon  it,  which  name  Erythrus  signifying  the  same  in 
Greek,  that  Edom  did  in  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  languages, 
that  is,  the  red,  this  plainly  proves,  that  the  great  king  Erythrus 
could  be  none  other  than  Edom,  who  having  planted  his  post- 
erity in  the  country,  as  I  have  said,  sfrom  him  it  was  called  the 
land  of  Edom,  or  with  a  Greek  termination  Edomsea,  or  Idu- 
maea,  and  from  that  land  the  sea,  which  washed  upon  it,  was 
called  the  sea  of  Edom  ;  but  the  Greeks  translating  Edom  as 
an  appellative  into  the  word  red,  which  it  signified,  instead  of 
rendering  it  in  the  same  sound,  as  a  proper  name,  from  this 
mistake  it  was  by  them  called  the  Red  sea,  and  that  name  it 
hath  retained  ever  since. 

But  fully  to  clear  what  hath  been  above  said,  it  is  necessary 
farther  to  observe,  that  the  Idumaea  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Jose- 
phus,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  writers,  was  not  that 
land  of  Edom,  or  [dumsea,  which  gave  name  to  the  Red  sea; 
but  another  ancient  Idumsea,  which  was  vastly  larger  than  that 
Idumsea  which  those  authors  describe.    For  hit  included  all  that 

b  Gen.  xxv.  30.         0  Lib.  16.  p.  700.  B  See  Fuller's  Miscellanies,  lib.  4.  c.  20. 
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laud,  which  was  afterwards,  from  I'etra  the  metropolis  of  it, 
called  Arabia  Petrsea.  For  all  this  was  inhabited  by  the  sons 
of  Edom,  and  from  thence  it  was  anciently  called  the  land  of 
Edom.  But  '  on  a  sedition  which  arose  among  them,  a  party 
going  off  from  the  rest,  while  the  land  of  Judaea  lay  desolate 
during  the  Babylonish  captivity,  they  planted  themselves  on  the 
south-western  part  of  that  country,  where  they  were  called  Idu- 
liiaans,  and  that  land  alone  which  they  there  possessed  was  the 
Idunuea  which  those  authors  mention.  Those  who  remained 
behind,  joining  themselves  to  the  Ishmaelites,  were  from  Ne- 
baioth,  or  Nabath,  the  k  son  of  Ishmael,  called  Nabathseans,  and 
the  country  which  they  possessed  Nabathasa ;  and  by  that  name 
we  often  hear  of  them  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

But  to  return  from  whence  I  have  digressed.  Ahaz  having  B.C.  739. 
gone  so  far  with  Tiglath-  Pileser,  as  hath  been  said,  found  it 
necessary  for  him  to  overlook  all  injuries  to  avoid  provoking 
greater,  and  therefore  carrying  on  the  compliment  towards  him, 
as  if  he  had  really  been  that  friend  and  protector  which  he 
pretended  to  be,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  he  was  returned  to 
Damascus,  '  he  went  thither  to  him  to  pay  him  that  respect  and 
obeisance,  which  after  having  owned  him  as  his  protector  and 
sovereign,  he  did  now  as  his  client  and  tributary  owe  unto  him. 

While  he  was  at  Damascus  on  this  occasion,  m  he  saw  there 
an  idolatrous  altar,  of  a  form  which  he  was  much  pleased  with, 
whereon  causing  a  pattern  of  it  to  be  taken,  he  sent  it  to  Uri- 
jah,  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem,  to  have  another  there  made 
like  unto  it,  and  on  his  return,  having  removed  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  out  of  its  place  in  the  temple,  ordered  this  new  altar  to  be 
set  up  in  its  stead.  And  thenceforth  giving  himself  wholly  up 
to  idolatry,  n  instead  of  the  God  of  Israel  he  worshipped  the 
gods  of  the  Syrians,  and  the  gods  of  the  other  nations  round 
him,  saying,  that  they  helped  their  people,  and  that  therefore 
he  would  worship  them,  that  they  might  help  him  also.  And 
accordingly  having  filled  Jerusalem  and  all  Judaea  with  their 
idols  and  their  altars,  he  would  suffer  no  other  God  but  them 
only  to  be  worshipped  in  the  land ;  whereby  having  excluded 
the  only  true  God,  the  Lord  his  Creator,  whom  alone  he  ought 
to  have  adored,  he  caused  his  temple  to  be  shut  up,  and  utterly 
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suppressed  his  worship  throughout  all  his  kingdom.  And  this 
he  did  with  an  air  and  profession  of  anger  and  defiance,  for  that 
he  had  not  delivered  him  in  his  distress,  when  the  Syrians  and 
Israelites  came  against  him,  as  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  revenge 
himself  on  the  Almighty,  and  execute  his  wrath  upon  him  that 
made  him ;  to  such  an  extravagant  height  of  folly  and  madness 
had  his  impiety  carried  him  beyond  all  that  had  reigned  before 
him  in  Jerusalem ;  and  in  this  he  continued,  till  at  length  he 
perished  in  it,  being  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  before  he 
had  outlived  half  his  days. 

Tiglath-Pileser,  on  his  return  into  Assyria,  carried  with  him 
great  numbers  of  the  people,  whom  he  had  taken  captive  in  the 
kingdom  of  Damascus  and  in  the  land  of  Israel.  Those  of  Da- 
mascus he  planted  °  in  Kir,  and  those  of  Israel  P  in  Halah,  and 
Habor,  and  Hara,  and  on  the  river  Gozan  in  the  land  of  the 
Medes.  Kir  was  a  city  in  the  hither  part  of  Media,  but  Halah, 
Habor,  Hara,  and  the  river  Gozan,  were  farther  remote.  And 
herein  was  accomplished  the  prophecy  of  the  prophet  Amos 
q  against  Israel,  wherein  he  foretold  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  the 
grandfather  of  Ahaz,  that  God  would  cause  them  to  go  into 
captivity  beyond  Damascus,  that  is,  unto  places  beyond  where 
those  of  Damascus  should  be  carried.  St.  Stephen,  r  quoting 
this  prophecy,  renders  it  beyond  Babylon.  So  the  common  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  Testament  have  it ;  and  it  is  certainly  true. 
For  what  was  beyond  Kir  was  also  beyond  Babylon,  for  Kir  was 
beyond  Babylon.  But  Wicelius's  edition  s  hath  Damascus  in 
St.  Stephen's  speech  also,  and  no  doubt  he  had  ancient  copies, 
which  he  followed  herein. 

The  planting  of  the  colonies  by  Tiglath-Pileser  in  those  cities 
of  the  Medes,  plainly  proves  Media  to  have  been  then  under 
the  king  of  Assyria.  For  otherwise  what  had  he  to  do  to  plant 
colonies  in  that  country  ?  And  therefore  Tiglath-Pileser  and 
Arbaces  were  not  two  distinct  kings,  whereof  one  had  Media, 
and  the  other  Assyria,  as  '  archbishop  Usher  supposeth,  but 
must  both  be  the  same  person  expressed  under  these  two  dis- 
tinct names.  And  u  Diodorus  Siculus  positively  tells  us,  that 
Arbaces  had  Assyria  as  well  as  Media  for  his  share  in  the  par- 
tition of  the  former  empire  ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  room  for 

0  2  Kings  xvi.  9.       P   1  Chron.  v.  26.         l  Annales  Veteris  Testamcnti  sub  anno 
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a  Tiglath-Pileser,  or  a  Ninus  Junior,  distinct  from  him,  to  reign 
in  Assyria  during  his  time,  but  it  must  necessarily  be  one  and 
the  same  person  that  was  signified  by  all  these  different  names. 

Pekah,  by  this  conquest  which  the  Assyrians  made  upon  him, 
being  stripped  of  so  large  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  was  hereby 
brought  lower  than  he  had  afore  brought  king  Ahaz.  For  he 
had  now  scarce  any  thing  left  but  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  the 
territories  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  only,  which  bringing  him  into  contempt  with  his  people, 
M  well  as  raising  their  indignation  against  him,  (as  is  most  an 
end  the  case  of  unfortunate  princes,)  ELpshea  the  son  of  Elah 
x  rose  up  against  him,  and  slew  him,  after  he  had  reigned  in 
Samaria  twenty  years.  And  hereby  was  fully  accomplished  that 
prophecy  '  of  Isaiah  concerning  him,  which  is  above  related. 
After  this  the  elders  of  the  land  seem  to  have  taken  the  govern- 
ment into  their  hands.  For  Hoshea  had  not  the  kingdom  till 
nine  years  after,  that  is,  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year  of 
Ahaz. 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Ahaz  died  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  B.C.  729. 
Assyria,  after  he  had  reigned  z  nineteen  years,  and  Salmaneser 
his  son  (who  in  a  Tobit  is  called  Enemessar,  and  in  b  Hosea 
Shalman)  reigned  in  his  stead.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  settled 
in  the  throne,  he  came  into  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  there 
c  subjected  Samaria  to  his  dominion,  making  Hoshea,  the  king 
thereof,  to  become  his  vassal,  and  pay  tribute  unto  him.  In 
this  expedition,  among  other  prey,  which  he  took  and  carried 
away  with  him,  d\vas  the  golden  calf,  which  Jeroboam  had  set 
up  in  Bethel,  and  had  been  there  ever  since  his  time  worshipped 
by  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  that  had  revolted  with  him  from  the 
house  of  David.  The  other  golden  calf,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  set  up  by  him  in  Dan,  dhad  been  taken  thence  about  ten 
years  before  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  in  the  invasion  which  he  then 
made  upon  Galilee,  in  which  province  that  city  stood.  And 
therefore  the  apostate  Israelites  being  now  deprived  of  the  idols 
which  they  had  so  long  worshipped,  began  again  to  return  to 
the  Lord  their  God,  and  to  go  up  to  Jsrusalem,  there  to  wor- 
ship before  him,  and  Hoshea  encouraged  them  herein.  For 
whereas  (1  the  kings  of  Israel  had  hitherto  maintained  guards 
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upon  the  frontiers,  to  hinder  all  under  their  subjection  from 
going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  there,  Hoshea  took  away 
those  guards,  and  gave  free  liberty  to  all  to  worship  the  Lord 
their  God  according  to  his  laws  in  that  place  which  he  had 
chosen ;  and  therefore  when  Hezekiah  invited  all  Israel,  that  is, 
all  those  of  the  ten  revolted  tribes,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  to 
come  up  to  his  passover,  Hoshea  hindered  them  not,  f  but  per- 
mitted all  that  would  to  go  up  thereto.  And  when  those  of  his 
subjects  who  were  at  that  festival,  did  on  their  return,  out  of 
their  zeal  for  the  true  worship  of  their  God,  s  break  in  pieces 
the  images,  cut  down  the  groves,  demolish  the  high  places,  and 
absolutely  destroyed  all  other  monuments  of  idolatry  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom  of  Samaria,  as  will  be  hereafter  related, 
Hoshea  forbad  them  not,  but  in  all  likelihood  gave  his  consent 
to  it,  and  concurred  with  them  herein.  For  he  being  king  with- 
out his  encouraging  of  it,  and  giving  his  authority  for  it,  it  could 
not  have  been  done.  And  therefore  he  hath,  as  to  religion,  the 
best  character  given  him  in  Scripture  of  all  that  reigned  before 
him  over  Israel  from  the  division  of  the  kingdom.  For  although 
he  were  not  perfect  in  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  therefore 
it  is  said  of  him,  h  that  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  yet  it 
is  subjoined  in  the  next  words,  but  not  so,  as  the  kings  of  Israel 
which  were  before  him.  By  which  it  appears,  that  his  ways  were 
less  offensive  to  God,  than  were  the  ways  of  any  of  those  that 
had  reigned  before  him  in  that  kingdom.  However  still  he  was 
far  from  being  perfectly  righteous,  which  this  alone  sufficiently 
proves,  that  he  treacherously  slew  his  master  to  reign  in  his 
stead. 
B.C. 727.  Ahaz,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  being  smitten  of  God 
for  his  iniquities,  J  died  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
was  buried  in  the  city  of  David,  but  not  with  a  royal  burial  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  kings.  For  from  this  honour  he  was  ex- 
cluded, because  of  his  wicked  reign,  as  were  Jehoram  and  Joash 
before  him,  and  Manasseh  and  Amnion  after  him,  for  the  same 
reason,  it  being  the  usage  of  the  Jews  to  lay  this  mark  of  infamy 
upon  those  that  reigned  wickedly  over  them. 

After  Ahaz  reigned  k  Hezekiah  his  son,  a  very  worthy  and 
religious  prince.     He  had  in  the  last  year  of  his  father's  reign 
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been  admitted  a  partner  with  him  in  the  kingdom,  while  he  was 
languishing  (as  it  may  be  supposed)  under  the  sickness  of  which 
he  died.  However,  as  long  as  his  father  lived,  he  could  make 
no  alteration  in  that  evil  course  of  affairs,  which  he  had  put 
both  church  and  state  into.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  and 
Hezekiah  had  the  whole  power  in  his  hands,  he  immediately 
set  himself  with  all  his  might  to  work  a  thorough  reformation 
in  both. 

The  first  thing  which  he  did  was  to  open  the  house  of  God,  B.C.  726. 
which  his  father  had  impiously  shut  up,  and  restore  the  true 
worship  therein  ;  in  order  whereto  he  called  the  priests  and 
Levites  together  out  of  all  parts  of  the  land  to  attend  their  duty 
in  the  temple,  ordering  them  to  remove  his  father's  new  altar, 
and  to  restore  the  altar  of  the  Lord  to  its  place  again,  and 
purge  the  temple  of  all  other  pollutions,  with  which  it  had  been 
profaned  during  the  reign  of  his  father  But  it  not  being  till 
the  end  of  the  former  year  that  Ahaz  died,  the  beginning  of  the 
first  month  of  the  ensuing  year  (which  is  called  Nisan,  and  cor- 
responds partly  with  March  and  partly  with  April  in  our  kalen- 
dar)  was  the  soonest  that  they  could  be  employed  in  this  work ; 
so  that  it  not  being  completed  till  the  16th  day  of  that  month, 
the  passover  could  not  be  kept  that  year  in  its  regular  time, 
which  ought  to  have  been  begun  on  the  14th  day  of  the  said 
month  of  Nisan. 

However,  the  house  of  the  Lord  being  now  sanctified,  and 
made  fit  for  the  service  of  God,  Hezekiah  went  up  thither  on 
the  1 7th  day  of  that  month  with  the  rulers  and  great  men  of  his 
kingdom,  where  the  people  being  gathered  together  he  offered 
sin-offerings  for  the  kingdom,  and  the  sanctuary,  and  for  Judah, 
to  make  atonement  to  God  for  them,  and  for  all  Israel ;  and 
after  that  he  offered  peace-offerings  and  in  all  other  particulars 
restored  the  service  of  God  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been 
performed  in  the  purest  times  that  had  been  before  him ;  and 
there  was  great  joy  among  all  the  good  people  of  the  land 
thereon. 

And  seeing  the  passover  could  not  be  kept  on  the  regular 
time  this  year,  because  neither  the  temple,  nor  the  priests,  nor 
the  people  were  sanctified  in  order  hereto,  and  in  this  case  '  the 
law  of  Moses  allowed  a  second  passover  to  be  kept  from  the  14th 
day  of  the  second  month,  king  Hezekiah,  having  taken  counsel 
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hereon  with  the  chief  priests,  and  his  princes,  and  all  the  con- 
gregation in  Jerusalem,  m  decreed,  that  this  second  passover 
should  be  kept  by  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  instead  of  the 
first ;  and  accordingly  he  sent  messengers  to  carry  notice  hereof, 
not  only  through  all  Judah,  but  also  through  all  the  other  tribes 
of  Israel,  and  to  invite  all  that  were  of  Israel  to  come  to  it.  And 
accordingly  on  the  day  appointed  there  was  at  Jerusalem  a  very 
great  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  met  together  to  solemn- 
ize the  holy  festival,  and  that  as  well  from  those  tribes  that 
had  separated  from  the  house  of  David,  as  from  those  who  had 
stuck  to  it.  For  although  many  of  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh, 
and  the  rest  of  those  tribes,  laughed  at  Hezekiah's  messengers 
when  they  invited  them  to  this  solemnity,  because  of  the  impious 
contempt  which  through  long  disusage  they  had  contracted  of  it, 
yet  a  great  multitude  even  from  those  parts  came  to  it,  and  very 
religiously  joined  in  the  observance  of  it,  whereby  it  became  the 
greatest  passover  that  had  been  solemnized  at  Jerusalem  since 
the  days  of  king  Solomon.  And  because  they  had  long  neglected 
the  observing  of  this  solemn  festival,  to  make  some  amends  for 
it,  they  now  doubled  the  time  of  its  continuance.  For  whereas 
the  law  directs  it  to  be  observed  only  seven  days,  they  kept  it 
fourteen  with  much  joy  and  gladness  of  heart ;  and  resolving 
from  thenceforth  to  serve  the  God  of  Israel  only,  as  soon  as  the 
solemnity  was  ended  they  went  out  into  all  the  coasts  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  and  brake  the  images  in  pieces,  and  cut  down 
the  groves,  and  threw  down  the  high  places  and  the  altars,  and 
absolutely  destroyed  all  the  monuments  of  idolatry  which  were 
any  where  to  be  found,  either  in  Jerusalem,  Judaea,  or  any  of  the 
coasts  belonging  thereto.  And  those  of  the  other  tribes  on  their 
return  home  did  the  same  in  all  the  rest  of  Israel ;  so  that  the 
true  worship  of  God  was  again  universally  restored  throughout 
all  the  land,  and  they  might  have  received  a  blessing  proportion- 
able hereto,  had  they  with  the  same  zeal  persisted  in  it. 

And  the  brasen  serpent,  which  Moses  had  set  up  in  the  wil- 
derness, having  been  by  many  in  the  preceding  times  of  iniquity 
made  the  object  of  idolatrous  worship,  "Hezekiah  caused  this 
also  to  be  destroyed,  whereas  otherwise  it  might  have  served, 
as  well  as  the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod,  to  have  been  a 
monument  of  the  miraculous  mercy  of  God  shewn  to  his  people 
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on  their  coming  out  <>i   Egypt,  and  for  this  reason  it  seems  to 
have  been  so  long  preserved. 

Hut  notwithstanding  it  is  thus  positively  said  in  the  holy  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  brasen  serpent  was  destroyed  by  Hezekiah  in  the 
manner  as  I  have  related,  yet  the  impudence  of  the  Romanists 
is  such,  "that  in  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan  they  now 
keep  and  shew  to  their  devotos  a  brasen  serpent,  which  they 
pretend  to  be  the  very  same  that  Moses  did  set  up  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  and  upon  this  belief  an  idolatrous  devotion  is  there 
paid  to  it,  as  gross  as  was  that  of  the  Jews,  for  which  Hezekiah 
caused  it  to  be  destroyed.  But  it  must  not  be  denied,  that 
among  their  learned  men  there  are  those  who  acknowledge  the 
cheat,  and  disclaim  it. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  PSabacon  the 
Ethiopian  having  invaded  Egypt,  and  taken  Boccharis,  the  king 
of  that  country,  prisoner,  caused  him  with  great  cruelty  to  be 
burnt  alive,  and  then  seizing  his  kingdom  reigned  there  in  his 
stead.  This  is  the  same  who  in  Scripture  is  called  qSo.  And 
he  having  thus  settled  himself  in  Egypt,  and  after  some  time 
grown  very  potent  there,  Hoshea  king  of  Samaria  entered  into 
confederacy  with  him,  hoping  by  his  assistance  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Assyria,  and  in  confidence  hereof  he  withdrew  his  sub- 
jection from  Salmaneser,  and  would  pay  him  no  more  tribute, 
nor  bring  any  more  presents  unto  him,  as  he  had  formerly  used 
every  year  to  do.  Whereon  r  Salmaneser,  in  the  beginning  of  B.C.  724. 
the  fourth  year  of  Hezekiah,  marched  with  an  army  against  him, 
and  having  subdued  all  the  country  round,  pent  him  up  in  Sa- 
maria, and  there  besieged  him  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  took  the  city,  and  thereon  putting  Hoshea  in  chains,  he  shut  B.C.  721. 
him  up  in  prison  all  his  days,  and  carried  the  people  into  cap- 
tivity, placing  them  in  Halah,  and  in  Habor,  and  in  the  other 
cities  of  the  Medes,  where  Tiglath-Pileser  had  afore  placed  those 
whom  he  had  carried  into  captivity  out  of  the  same  land. 

In  this  captivity  sTobit  being  taken  out  of  his  city  of  Thisbe 
in  the  tribe  of  Nephthali,  was  with  Anna  his  wife,  and  Tobias 
his  son,  carried  into  Assyria,  where  he  became  purveyor  to  king 
Salmaneser.  But  the  rest  of  his  brethren  were  carried  into 
Media,  as  is  above  said,  and  planted  there,  as  particularly  were 

o  Vid.    Sigonii    Historiam    de    Regno         V  Herodotus,  lib.  2.     Africanus   apud 
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Uabael  in  Rages,  and  Raguel  in  Ecbatana,  which  proves  Media 
to  have  been  still  under  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  that  there 
was  no  king  in  Media  in  those  days  distinct  from  the  king  of 
Assyria. 

There  is  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  of  Isaiah  a 
very  terrible  prophecy  against  Moab,  bearing  date  in  the  first 
year  of  Hezekiah,  wherein  it  was  foretold,  that  within  three 
years  Arne  and  Kir-Harasheth,  the  two  principal  cities  of  that 
country,  should  be  destroyed,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  brought  to 
contempt,  ruin,  and  desolation,  which  must  have  been  executed 
the  same  year  that  Samaria  was  first  besieged.  It  seemeth  most 
likely  that  Salmaneser,  to  secure  himself  from  any  disturbance 
on  that  side,  first  invaded  Moab,  and  having  destroyed  these 
two  cities,  brought  all  the  rest  of  that  country  under  his  subjec- 
tion, and  placed  garrisons  therein  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
incursions  of  the  Arabs,  which  might  that  way  be  made  upon 
him,  before  he  would  begin  that  siege.  For  otherwise  he  could 
not  have  been  able  to  carry  it  on  with  success. 

In  the  same  year  that  Samaria  was  taken,  tMardoc-Empadus 
begun  his  reign  at  Babylon.  He  was  the  son  of  Belesis,  or  Ba- 
ladan,  or  Nabonassar,  (for  by  all  these  names  he  was  called,) 
and  was  the  same  uwho  in  Scripture  is  called  Merodach  Bala- 
dan,  the  son  of  Baladan.  But  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
several  other  princes  had  succeeded  in  Babylon,  before  the  crown 
came  to  him.  For  x  Nabonassar  dying  when  he  had  sat  in  the 
throne  fourteen  years,  after  him  reigned  Nadius  two  years,  and 
after  him  Chinzerus  and  Porus  jointly  five  years,  and  then  after 
them  Jugseus  five  years.  But  of  these  there  being  nothing  on 
record  besides  their  names  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  we  have 
not  hitherto  taken  any  notice  of  them.  After  Jugseus  succeeded 
Mardoc-Empadus  in  the  twenty -seventh  year  after  the  beginning 
of  his  father's  kingdom  in  Babylon,  and  reigned  twelve  years. 

While  Salmaneser  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Samaria,  He- 
zekiah took  the  opportunity  of  recovering  what  had  been  lost 
from  his  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  his  father.  And  therefore 
y  making  war  upon  the  Philistines  he  not  only  regained  all  the 
cities  of  Judah,  which  they  had  seized  during  the  time  that 
Pekah  and  Rezin  distressed  the  land,  but  also  dispossessed  them 
of  almost  all  their  own  country,  except  Gaza  and  Gath. 

t  Canon  Ptolenuei.  u  Isa.  xxxix.  I. 
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As  soon  as  the  siege  of  Samaria  was  over,  Salmaneser  sent  to  B.C. 720. 
Hezekiah,  to  demand  the  tribute  which  Ahaz  had  agreed  to  pay 
for  the  kingdom  of  Judaea  in  the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser  his 
father  ;  but  z  IJezekiah  trusting  in  the  Lord  his  God,  would  not 
hearken  unto  him,  neither  did  he  pay  him  any  tribute,  or  sent 
any  presents  unto  him ;  which  would  immediately  have  brought 
Salmaneser  upon  him  with  all  his  power,  but  that  he  was  di- 
verted by  another  war. 

For  a  Eluheus  king  of  Tyre,  seeing  the  Philistines  brought 
low  by  the  war  which  Hezekiah  had  lately  made  upon  them,  laid 
hold  of  the  opportunity  of  reducing  Gath  again  under  his  obe- 
dience, which  had  some  time  before  revolted  from  him.  Whereon 
the  Gittites  applying  themselves  to  Salmaneser  engaged  him  in 
their  cause,  so  that  he  marched  with  his  whole  army  against  the 
Tyrians.  Whereon  Sidon,  Ace,  (afterwards  called  Ptolemais, 
and  now  Aeon,)  and  the  other  maritime  towns  of  Phoenicia, 
which  had  till  then  been  subject  to  the  Tyrians,  revolted  from 
them,  and  submitted  to  Salmaneser.  But  the  Tyrians  having  in 
a  sea-fight  with  twelve  ships  only  beaten  the  Assyrian  and  Phoe- 
nician fleets  both  joined  together,  which  consisted  of  sixty  ships, 
this  gave  them  such  a  reputation  in  naval  affairs,  and  made  their 
name  so  terrible  in  this  sort  of  war,  that  Salmaneser  would  not 
venture  to  cope  with  them  any  more  at  sea,  but  turning  the  war 
into  a  siege,  left  an  army  to  block  up  the  city,  and  returned  into 
Assyria.  The  forces  which  he  left  there  much  distressed  the 
place,  by  stopping  their  aqueducts,  and  cutting  off  all  the  con- 
veyances of  water  to  them.  To  relieve  themselves  in  this  exi- 
gency they  digged  wells,  from  whence  they  drew  up  water,  and 
by  the  help  of  them  held  out  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Sal- 
maneser dying,  this  delivered  them  for  that  time.  But  they  B.C. 715. 
being  over  puffed  up  with  this  success,  and  growing  very  inso- 
lent hereon,  this  provoked  that  prophecy  against  them  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  foretold  the  miserable 
overthrow  that  should  afterwards  happen  unto  them,  and  was 
accordingly  effected  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  as  will 
hereafter  be  shewn. 

In  the  ninth  year  of  Hezekiah  died  Sabacon,  or  So,  king  of 
Egypt,  after  he  had  reigned  in  that  country  b  eight  years ;  and 
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c  Sevechus  his  son,  whom  cl  Herodotus  called  Sethon,  reigned  in 
his  stead. 

B.C.  714.  Salmaneser  king  of  Assyria  being  dead  after  he  had  reigned 
fourteen  years,  Sennacherib  e  his  son  succeeded  him  in  the  king- 
dom, and  reigned  about  eight  years.  He  is  the  same  whom  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (c.  xx.  1.)  calleth  Sargon.  As  soon  as  he  was 
settled  iu  the  throne,  he  renewed  the  demand  which  his  father 
had  made  upon  Hezekiah,  for  the  tribute  which  Ahaz  had 
agreed  to  pay  in  the  reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser  his  grandfather, 
and  fon  his  refusal  to  comply  with  him  herein  denounced  war 
against  him,  and  marched  with  a  great  army  into  Judaea  to  fall 
upon  him.  This  was  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Hezekiah. 

In  this  same  year  s  Hezekiah  falling  sick  of  the  pestilence, 
had  a  message  from  God  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  set  his  house 
in  order,  and  prepare  for  death.  But  on  his  hearty  prayer  to 
God  he  obtained  another  message  from  him  by  the  same  pro- 
phet, which  promised  him  life  for  fifteen  years  longer,  and  also 
deliverance  from  the  Assyrians,  who  were  then  coming  against 
him ;  and  to  give  him  thorough  assurance  hereof  by  a  miracu- 
lous sign,  God  did  at  his  request  make  the  sun  go  backward  ten 
degrees  upon  the  sundial  of  Ahaz.  And  accordingly  a  lump  of 
figs  having  been  by  the  prophet's  direction  made  into  a  plaister, 
and  laid  to  the  pestilential  boil,  he  recovered  within  three  days, 
and  went  up  to  the  house  of  God  to  return  thanks  unto  him  for 
so  wonderful  a  deliverance. 

B.C. 713.  Merodach  Baladan  king  of  Babylon  (the  same  who  in  Pto- 
lemy's Canon  is  called  Mardoc-Empadus)  hearing  of  this  mira- 
culous recovery,  h  sent  ambassadors  unto  him  to  congratulate 
him  hereon,  which  Hezekiah  was  much  pleased  with.  Their 
coming  on  this  occasion  seemeth  principally  to  have  been  for 
tw/>  reasons.  The  first,  to  inquire  about  the  miracle  of  the  sun's 
retrogradation,  (for  the  Chaldeans  being  above  all  other  nations 
then  given  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  were  very  curious  in  their 
inquiries  after  such  matters.)  And  the  other,  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  him  against  Sennacherib,  whose  growing  power  the 
Babylonians  had  reason  to  fear,  as  well  as  the  Jews.  And  to 
make  the  Babylonians  put  the  greater  value  upon  his  alliance  on 
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this  account,  seems  to  be  the  reason  that  Hezekiah  shewed 
those  ambassadors  from  them  all  the  riches  of  his  house,  his 
treasures,  his  armory,  and  all  his  stores  and  strength  for  war. 
I!ni  by  this  he  having  expressed  the  vanity  and  pride  of  his 
mind,  (Jod  sent  him  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  a  rebuking  message 
for  it,  and  also  a  prophecy  of  what  the  Babylonians  should  after- 
wards do  unto  his  family,  in  order  to  the  humbling  of  that  pride 
with  which  his  heart  was  then  elated. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah's  reign 
'Sennacherib  came  up  with  a  great  army  against  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah,  and  took  several  of  them,  and  laid  siege  to 
Lachish,  threatening  Jerusalem  itself  next.  Whereon  Heze- 
kiah, taking  advice  of  his  princes  and  chief  counsellors,  made  all 
manner  of  preparations  for  its  defence,  repairing  the  walls,  and 
making  new  ones  where  they  were  wanting,  and  fortifying  them 
with  towers,  and  all  other  works  and  buildings  necessary  for 
their  defence.  And  he  provided  also  darts  and  shields  in  great 
abundance,  and  all  other  arms  and  artillery,  which  might  be  any 
way  useful  for  the  defending  of  the  place,  and  the  annoying  of 
the  enemy  on  their  coming  against  it.  And  he  caused  all  the 
people  to  be  enrolled  and  marshalled  for  the  war,  that  were  fit 
and  able  for  it,  placing  over  them  captains  of  experience,  to  in- 
struct them  in  all  military  exercises,  and  to  conduct  and  lead 
them  forth  against  the  enemy,  whenever  there  should  be  an 
occasion  for  it.  And  he  took  care  also  to  stop  up  all  the  wells 
that  were  without  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  for  a  great  compass 
round  the  city,  and  diverted  all  brooks  and  water-courses  from 
coming  that  way,  thereby  to  distress  the  enemy  for  want  of 
water,  should  they  come  and  sit  down  before  that  place.  And 
farther,  to  strengthen  himself  the  more  against  so  potent  and 
formidable  an  enemy,  he  entered  into  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Egypt  for  their  mutual  defence.  But  k  the  prophet  Isaiah  con- 
demned this  alliance,  as  carrying  with  it  a  distrust  in  God,  tell- 
ing the  Jews  that  they  should  confide  in  him  alone  for  their 
deliverance,  who  would  himself  come  down  to  fight  for  mount 
Zion,  and  deliver  and  preserve  Jerusalem  from  the  power  of  the 
enemy  that  was  then  risen  up  against  it :  and  that  whatsoever 
trust  they  should  place  in  Egypt  should  all  come  to  nothing,  and 
be  of  no  benefit  to  them,  but  rather  turn  to  their  shame,  their 
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reproach,  and  their  confusion ;  and  so  in  the  event  it  accord- 
ingly happened. 

However,  Sennacherib  being  informed  of  all  these  prepara- 
tions which  Hezekiah  had  made  for  his  defence,  and  perceiving 
thereby  how  difficult  a  work  it  would  be  to  take  so  strong  a 
city,  when  so  well  appointed  and  provided  for  its  defence,  he 
became  inclined  to  hearken  to  terms  of  accommodation  ;  and 
therefore,  on  Hezekiah's  sending  to  treat  with  him,  it  was  agreed 
that  Hezekiah  paying  unto  him  '  three  hundred  talents  of  silver, 
and  thirty  talents  of  gold  for  the  present,  and  duly  rendering  his 
tribute  for  the  future,  there  should  be  peace.  But  when  Senna- 
cherib had  received  the  money  he  had  little  regard  to  this 
agreement,  but  soon  after  broke  it,  and  again  renewed  the  war, 
as  will  be  hereafter  shewn.  However  for  the  present  he  gave 
him  some  respite,  and  inarched  against  Egypt ;  and  the  better 
to  open  his  way  into  that  country  m  he  sent  Tartan,  one  of  his 
generals,  before  him,  to  take  Ashdod,  or  Azotus ;  from  the 
taking  of  which  place  the  prophet  Isaiah  dates  the  beginning  of 
the  war  which  Sennacherib  had  with  the  Egyptians,  wherein, 
according  as  that  prophet  n  had  foretold,  he  much  afflicted  that 
people  three  years  together,  destroying  their  cities,  and  carrying 
multitudes  of  them  into  captivity.  At  that  time  Sevechus,  the 
son  of  Sabacon,  or  So,  the  Ethiopian,  was  king  of  Egypt,  whom 
Herodotus  "calls  Sethon,  and  represents  him  as  a  prince  of  so 
foolish  a  conduct,  as  was  most  likely  to  bring  such  a  calamity 
upon  his  kingdom,  whensoever  it  should  be  assaulted  by  an 
enemy.  For  affecting  the  office  of  a  priest,  he  neglected  that  of 
a  king,  and  causing  himself  to  be  consecrated  chief  pontiff  of 
Vulcan,  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  superstition  ;  and  having  no 
regard  to  the  warlike  defence  of  his  kingdom,  he  so  far  neglected 
and  discouraged  the  military  order,  which  were  there  maintained 
for  it,  that  he  took  from  them  their  tenures,  which  in  the  time 
of  the  former  kings  his  predecessors  had  been  allowed  them  for 
their  support ;  which  gave  them  such  a  just  cause  of  offence  and 
indignation  against  him,  that  when  he  had  need  for  their  valour 
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on  this  occasion,  they  would  not  fight  for  him,  whereon  he  was 
forced  to  raise  an  army  of  such  raw  and  inexperienced  men  as 
he  could  get  out  of  the  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  labourers,  and 
such  like  people;  which  being  wholly  unable  to  cope  with  such 
an  army  of  veterans  as  Sennacherib  brought  against  them,  he 
did  with  great  ease  overrun  the  country,  and  work  what  devas- 
tation in  it  he  pleased.  And  at  this  time  seems  to  have  been 
brought  upon  No -Anion,  a  famous  city  in  Egypt,  that  destruc- 
tion which  the  prophet  Nahum  speaks  of,  (ch.  iii.  10.)  where  he 
tells  us,  that  her  inhabitants  were  carried  into  captivity,  her 
young  children  dashed  in  pieces  in  the  top  of  her  streets,  and 
her  great  men  divided  by  lot  among  the  conquerors,  and  put 
into  chains  to  be  led  away  as  slaves  and  captives.  All  which  he 
tells  us  happened  while  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  her  strength, 
which  plainly  points  out  unto  us  this  time,  when  an  Ethiopian 
prince  reigned  over  Egypt.  For  Sabacon,  or  So,  the  father  of 
Sevechus,  was  an  Ethiopian,  who  made  himself  king  of  Egypt  by 
conquest ;  and  therefore  during  his  and  his  son's  reign  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  were  as  one  country,  and  they  mutually  helped 
each  other,  an  instance  whereof  will  not  be  wanting  in  this  war. 

No-Amon  in  Egypt  was  Pthe  same  with  Thebes,  famous  for 
its  hundred  gates,  and  vast  number  of  inhabitants.  The  Greeks 
called  it  Diospolis,  or  the  city  of  Jupiter,  because  of  a  famous 
temple  there  built  to  Jupiter.  And  for  the  same  reason  was  it 
called  No-Amon  by  the  Egyptians.  For  Anion  was  the  name  of 
Jupiter  among  that  people. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  destruction  of  No-Amon  men- 
tioned in  Nahum  must  have  been  some  time  before  that  of 
Nineveh.  For  the  former  is  historically  related  by  him  as  past, 
and  the  other  only  prophetically  foretold  as  to  come.  And 
therefore  Nineveh  having  been  destroyed  in  the  29th  year  of 
Josiah,  as  will  hereafter  be  shewn,  this  destruction  of  No-Amon 
must  have  been  long  before,  and  in  no  time  more  likely,  than 
when  Sennacherib  made  this  war  upon  Egypt,  and  harrassed  it 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  for  three  years  together.  They  who 
refer  this  destruction  of  No-Amon,  spoken  of  by  Nahum,  to  the 
invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  place  it  after  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  and  thereby  make  one  part  of  the  text  inconsistent 
with  the  other. 

But  Sennacherib  did  not  end  this  war  with  the  same  success 

P  Vide  Bochart.  Dialog,  part  1.  lil>.  1.  C.  1. 
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as  he  begun  it.  For  shaving  laid  siege  to  Pelusiura,  and  spent 
much  time  in  it,  he  was  at  length  forced  to  break  up  from 
thence,  and  retreat  out  of  Egypt,  because  of  Tirhakah  king  of 
B.C.  710.  Ethiopia.  For  he  being  come  into  Egypt  with  a  great  army  to 
help  Sevechus,  his  kinsman,  was  on  a  full  march  towards  Pelu- 
sium  to  relieve  the  place  ;  which  Sennacherib  hearing  of,  durst 
not  abide  his  coining,  but  raised  the  siege,  and  returning  into 
Judsea,  encamped  again  rat  Lachish,  where  he  renewed  the  war 
with  Hezekiah,  notwithstanding  the  agreement  of  peace  which 
he  had  afore  made  with  him  ;  and  to  let  him  know  as  much, 
he  sent  Tartan,  Rabsaris,  and  Rabshakeh,  three  of  his  principal 
captains,  with  that  proud  and  blasphemous  message,  which  we 
have  at  full  recited  sin  two  places  of  the  holy  Scripture.  It 
was  delivered  to  the  king's  officers  from  under  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  people,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue  :  for  they  hoped  thereby  to  draw  the  people  to  a  revolt ; 
but  they  failing  of  success  herein,  returned  to  Sennacherib  with- 
out their  design.  The  person  appointed  to  deliver  this  message 
was  Rabshakeh,  who  by  his  ready  speaking  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  seems  to  have  been  an  apostate  Jew,  or  else  one  of  the 
captivity  of  Israel.  By  office  he  was  the  king's  chief  cup-bearer, 
as  his  name  imports.  On  their  return  they  found  Sennacherib 
decamped  from  Lachish,  and  laying  siege  at  Libnah ;  where 
hearing  that  Tirhakah,  on  his  finding  him  gone  from  Pelusium, 
was  marching  after  him,  as  in  pursuit  of  one  flying  from  him,  he 
led  forth  his  army  against  him,  and  gave  him  a  great  overthrow. 
For  it  was  l  from  God  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  afore  laid  as  a 
burden  upon  Egypt,  and  as  a  burden  upon  Ethiopia,  thus  to  be 
punished  by  him,  and  he  was  no  more  than  as  God's  executioner 
herein.  But  before  u  he  went  forth  to  this  last  war  he  sent 
again  to  Hezekiah,  adding  a  most  blasphemous  letter  to  his 
former  message,  defying  therein  both  him,  and  also  the  Lord 
his  God,  in  a  most  impious  manner ;  which  justly  provoked  the 
wrath  of  God  against  him  to  that  degree,  as  brought  a  most 
dismal  destruction  upon  him,  to  the  cutting  off  of  almost  all 
his  army.  For  when  swelling  with  his  fresh  victory  over  the 
Ethiopians  he  was  on  his  full  inarch  towards  Jerusalem,  with 
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thorough  purpose  utterly  to  destroy  that  place,  and  all  in  it, 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  went  forth,  and  in  one  night  smote  in  the 
Oftmp  of  the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  live  thousand 
men,  BO  that  when  he  arose  in  the  morning,  he  found  almost  all 
his  army  dead  corpses  ;  with  which  being  terrified,  he  tied  out  of 
Judaea  in  great  confusion,  and  made  all  the  haste  he  could  back 
again  to  Nineveh,  where  he  dwelt  all  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
dishonour,  shame,  and  regret.  This  happened  in  the  eighteenth 
▼ear  of  king  Hezekiah,  and  four  years  after  Sennacherib  first 
came  into  those  parts.  After  this,  Hezekiah  reigned  the  rest 
of  his  time  in  great  peace  and  prosperity,  being  feared  and 
honoured  by  all  the  nations  round  him,  by  reason  of  the  favour 
which  they  saw  he  had  with  the  Lord  his  God,  in  the  great  and 
wonderful  deliverance  which  he  had  vouchsafed  unto  him.  So 
that  none  of  them  after  this  would  any  more  lift  up  their  hand 
against  him. 

The  Babylonish  Talmud  hath  it,  that  this  destruction  upon 
the  army  of  the  Assyrians  was  executed  by  lightning,  and  some 
of  the  Targums  are  quoted  for  saying  the  same  thing.  But  it 
seemeth  most  likely,  that  it  was  effected  by  bringing  on  them 
the  hot  wind,  which  x  is  frequent  in  those  parts,  and  often,  when 
it  lights  among  a  multitude,  destroys  great  numbers  of  them  in 
a  moment,  as  it  frequently  happens  in  those  vast  caravans  of  the 
Mahometans,  who  go  their  annual  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.  And 
the  words  of  y  Isaiah  which  threatened  Sennacherib  with  a  blast, 
that  God  would  send  upon  him,  seem  to  denote  this  thing. 

Herodotus  z  gives  us  from  the  relation  of  the  Egyptian  priests 
some  kind  of  a  disguised  account  of  this  deliverance  from  the 
Assyrians,  in  a  fabulous  application  of  it  to  the  city  of  Pelu- 
sium,  instead  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  Sethon  the  Egyptian  king, 
instead  of  Hezekiah  ;  by  whose  piety  he  saith  it  was  obtained, 
that  while  the  king  of  Assyria  laid  siege  to  Pelusium,  a  great 
number  of  rats  were  miraculously  sent  into  his  army,  which  in 
one  night  did  eat  all  their  shield-straps,  quivers,  and  bow- 
strings, so  that  on  their  rising  the  next  morning,  finding  them- 
selves without  arms  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war,  they  were 
forced  to  raise  the  siege  and  be  gone.  And  it  is  particularly  to 
be  remarked,  that  Herodotus  calls  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom 

x  Thevenot's  Travels,  part  2.    book  1.  where  the  Arabic  version  renders  it,  an 

C.  10.  and  p.  7.  b.  1.  c.  16.  and  p.  1.  b.  2.  hot  pestilential  wind. 
r.  20.    This  wind  is  by  the  prophet  Jere-         >'   Isaiah  xxxvii.  7.    :  Kings  xix.  7. 
miali,    li.  1.    called   "   destroying  wind,        ''  Lib,  2. 
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he  saith  this  happened,  by  the  same  name  of  Sennacherib,  as 
the  Scriptures  do,  and  the  time  in  both  doth  also  well  agree  ; 
which  plainly  shews,  that  it  is  the  same  fact  that  is  referred  to 
by  Herodotus,  although  much  disguised  in  the  relation  ;  which 
may  easily  be  accounted  for,  when  we  consider  that  it  comes  to 
us  through  the  hands  of  such  as  had  the  greatest  aversion  both 
to  the  nation  and  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  would 
relate  nothing  in  such  manner  as  might  give  any  reputation  to 
either. 
B.C.  709.  After  this  terrible  blow,  and  the  loss  of  so  great  an  army, 
Sennacherib  was  so  weakened,  that  he  had  no  way  of  again  re- 
covering himself,  which  making  him  to  fall  into  contempt  among 
his  subjects,  several  of  his  provinces  revolted  from  him,  and  par- 
ticularly Media,  which  was  the  largest  and  the  most  considerable 
of  all  his  empire.  For  the  Medes,  when  they  heard  in  how  low 
a  condition  he  was  returned  to  Nineveh,  immediately  shook  off 
his  yoke,  and  set  a  up  for  themselves  in  a  sort  of  democratical 
government ;  but  soon  growing  sick  of  the  confusions  which  this 
caused  among  them,  they  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  mo- 
narchy for  the  remedy,  and  the  next  year  after  chose  Deioces 
for  their  king,  whom  they  had  formerly  made  great  use  of,  as  a 
common  arbitrator  of  their  differences,  and  for  the  great  proof 
which  he  had  given  of  his  justice  and  abilities  on  such  occasions, 
they  advanced  him  to  this  dignity.  He  began  his  reign  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  king  Hezekiah ;  and  having  repaired,  beauti- 
fied, and  enlarged  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  he  made  it  the  royal 
seat  of  his  kingdom,  and  reigned  there  with  great  wisdom, 
honour,  and  prosperity,  fifty-three  years,  during  which  time  it 
growing  to  be  a  great  city,  he  is  for  this  reason  reckoned  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  the  founder  of  it. 

The  same  year  b  Arkianus  began  his  reign  at  Babylon,  after 
the  decease  of  Mardoc-Empadus,  or  Merodach-Baladan,  who 
ended  his  life  with  the  former  year,  after  having  reigned  over 
the  Babylonians  twelve  years. 

Sennacherib,  after  his  return  to  Nineveh,  being  inflamed  with 
rage  for  his  great  loss  and  disappointment,  as  if  he  would  re- 
venge himself  upon  his  subjects  for  it,  grew  thenceforth c  very 
cruel  and  tyrannical  in  the  management  of  his  government,  espe- 
cially towards  the  Jews  and  Israelites,  abundance  of  which  he 
caused  every  day  to  be  slain  and  cast  into  the  streets;  by  which 
a  Herodot.  lib.  1.  b  Can.  Ptol.  c  Tobit  i.  18. 
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savage  humour  having  made  himself  bo  intolerable,  that  he 
could  be  no  longer  borne  by  his  own  family,  his  two  eldest  sons, 
dAdramelech  and  Sharezar,  conspired  against  him,  and  falling 
upon  him  while  he  was  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his 
god,  they  there  slew  him  with  the  sword,  and  thereon  having 
made  their  escape  into  the  land  of  Armenia,  Esarhaddon,  his 
third  son,  reigned  in  his  stead.  Some  commentators  ewill  have 
it.  that  he  had  vowed  to  sacrifice  these  his  two  sons  to  appease 
his  gods,  and  make  them  the  more  favourable  to  him  for  the 
restoration  of  his  affairs,  and  that  it  was  to  prevent  this  that 
they  thus  sacrificed  him.  But  for  this  there  is  no  other  founda- 
tion, but  that  scarce  any  thing  else  can  be  thought  of,  which  can 
afford  any  excuse  for  so  wicked  and  barbarous  a  parricide. 

Esarhaddon  begun  his  reign  over  Assyria  about  the  twenty- B.C.  706. 
second  year  of  king  Hezekiah,  which  was  the  last  of  the  reign  of 
Sevechus,  or  Sethon,  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  who  dying  after 
he  had  reigned  fourteen  years  fwas  succeeded  by  Tirhakah,  the 
same  who  came  with  the  Ethiopian  army  to  his  help.  He  was 
the  third  and  last  of  that  race  that  reigned  in  Egypt. 

In  the  twenty- third  year  of  Hezekiah,  Arkianus  dying  with- B.  C..705. 
out  issue,  there  followed  an  g  interregnum  of  two  years  in  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon,  before  they  could  agree  upon  a  successor. 
At  length  sBelibus  being  advanced  to  the  throne,  sat  in  it 
three  years.  After  him  succeeded  sApronadius,  and  reigned  six 
years. 

The  same  year  that  Apronadius  began  his  reign  at  Babylon,  B.C.  699. 
Hezekiah  ended  his  at  Jerusalem.  For  hhe  died  there  after  he 
had  reigned  twenty  and  nine  years,  and  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
did  him  honour  at  his  death.  For  they  buried  him  with  great 
solemnity  in  the  chiefest  and  highest  place  of  the  sepulchres  of 
the  sons  of  David,  expressing  thereby  that  they  looked  on  him 
as  the  worthiest  and  best  of  all  that  had  reigned  over  them  of 
that  family  since  him  that  was  the  first  founder  of  it. 

The  burial-place,  called  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  David,  (which  hath  been  afore  spoken  of,)  was  a  very 
sumptuous  and  stately  thing'.     It  lies  now  without  the  walls  of 

J  2  Kings  xix.  37.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  21.  £  Ptol.  Can. 

Isaiah  xxxvii.  38.  h  2  Kings  xx.  21.    2  Chron.  xxxii.  33. 

e  Bishop  Patrick  on  2  Kings  xix.  37.  '   Thevenot's  Travels,  part  1.  book  2. 

Salianus  sub  anno  ante  Christum  729.  c.  40.    Maundrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo 

f  Africanus  apud  Syncellum,  p.  74.  to  Jerusalem,  p.  76. 
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Jerusalem,  but,  as  it  is  supposed,  was  formerly  k  within  them, 
before  that  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  It  consists  of  a 
large  court  of  about  120  foot  square,  with  a  gallery  or  cloister 
on  the  left  hand,  which  court  and  gallery,  with  the  pillars  that 
supported  it,  were  cut  out  of  the  solid  marble  rock.  At  the 
end  of  the  gallery  there  is  a  narrow  passage  or  hole,  through 
which  there  is  an  entrance  into  a  large  room  or  hall,  of  about 
twenty-four  foot  square,  within  which  are  several  lesser  rooms, 
one  within  another,  with  stone  doors  opening  into  them  ;  all 
which  rooms,  with  the  great  room,  were  all  likewise  cut  out  of 
the  solid  marble  rock.  In  the  sides  of  those  lesser  rooms  are 
several  niches,  in  which  the  corpses  of  the  deceased  kings  were 
deposited  in  stone  coffins.  In  the  innermost  or  chiefest  of  these 
rooms  was  the  body  of  Hezekiah  laid  in  a  niche,  perchance  cut 
of  purpose  at  that  time  for  it  in  the  upper  end  of  that  room,  to 
do  him  the  greater  honour.  And  all  this  remains  entire  even  to 
this  day.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  king  Solomon,  for 
it  could  not  have  been  made  without  vast  expense,  and  it  is  the 
only  true  remainder  of  old  Jerusalem  which  is  now  to  be  seen 
in  that  place. 

Hezekiah  during  his  reign  much  improved  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, not  only  by  ]new  fortifying  of  it,  erecting  magazines 
therein,  and  filling  them  with  all  manner  of  armory  which  were 
in  use  in  those  days  ;  but  also  by  building  ma  new  aqueduct, 
which  was  of  great  convenience  to  the  inhabitants  for  the  sup- 
plying of  them  with  water.  And  for  nthe  better  promoting  of 
religion,  he  maintained  skilful  scribes,  to  collate  together  and 
write  out  copies  of  the  holy  Scripture ;  and  it  is  particularly 
mentioned,  that  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  were  thus  collected  to- 
gether, and  wrote  out  by  those  men. 

And  in  his  time  the  °Simeonites  being  straitened  in  their  ha- 
bitations, much  enlarged  their  borders  towards  the  south.  For 
falling  on  the  Amalekites,  who  dwelt  in  part  of  mount  Seir,  and 


k  Maimonides,  in  his  tract  Beth  Hab-  which  place  them  in  the  city  of  David  are 

bechirah,  c.  7.  saith,  "  In  Jerusalem  they  strictly  to  be  understood, 
do  not  allow  a  sepulchre,  except  the  se-         1   2   Chron.    xxxii.    5.       Ecclesiastieus 

pulchres  of  the  house  of  David,  and  the  xlviii.  17. 

sepulchre  of  Huldah  the  prophetess,  which         m  2  Kings  xx.  20.    2  Chron.  xxxii.  30. 

were  there  from  the  days  of  the  former  Ecclesiastieus  xlviii.  1 7. 
prophets."    This  proves  these  sepulchres         n   Prov.  xxv.  1. 
tn  hu\e  been  within  the  walls  of  Jerusa-         °  1  Chron.  iv.  39 — 43. 
lem,   and    that    the    words    of   Scripture 
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in  the  rich  valley  adjoining,  they  smote  them,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed them,  and  dwelt  in  their  rooms. 

But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  good  king  Hezekiah  to  be  B.C.  698. 
succeeded  by  a  son  who  was  the  wickedest  and  worst  of  the 
whole  race.  For  after  him  reigned  PManasseh,  who  being  a 
minor  only  of  twelve  years  old  at  his  coming  to  the  crown,  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  such  of  the  nobility  for 
his  guardians  and  chief  ministers,  who  being  ill  affected  to  his 
father's  reformation,  took  care  to  breed  him  up  in  the  greatest 
aversion  to  it  that  they  were  able,  corrupting  his  youth  with  the 
worst  of  principles,  both  as  to  religion  and  government,  so  that 
when  he  grew  up,  he  proved  the  most  impious  towards  God,  and 
most  tyrannical  and  wicked  towards  his  subjects,  of  any  that 
ever  reigned  either  in  Jerusalem  or  Samaria  over  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  For  he  not  only  restored  all  the  idolatry  of  Ahaz,  but 
went  much  beyond  him  in  every  abomination,  whereby  the  true 
worship  of  God  might  be  suppressed,  and  his  most  holy  name 
dishonoured  in  the  land.  For  whereas  Ahaz  did  only  shut  up 
the  house  of  God,  he  converted  it  into  an  house  of  all  manner  of 
idolatrous  profanations,  setting  up  an  image  in  the  sanctuary, 
and  erecting  altars  for  Baalim,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  in 
both  its  courts.  And  he  also  practised  witchcrafts  and  enchant- 
ments, and  dealt  with  familiar  spirits,  and  made  his  children 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech,  and  filled  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
with  his  high  places,  idols,  groves,  and  altars  erected  to  false 
gods,  and  brought  in  all  manner  of  other  idolatrous  profana- 
tions, whereby  the  true  religion  might  be  most  corrupted,  and 
all  manner  of  impiety  be  most  promoted  in  the  kingdom.  And 
to  all  these  ways  of  abomination  he  made  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
to  conform,  raising  a  terrible  persecution  against  all  that  would 
not  comply  with  him  herein,  whereby  he  filled  the  whole  land 
with  innocent  blood,  of  which  he  did  shed  very  much  in  the 
carrying  on  of  these  and  his  other  wicked  purposes.  And  when 
God  sent  his  prophets  to  him,  to  tell  him  of  these  iniquities,  and 
to  exhort  him  to  depart  from  them,  he  treated  them  with  con- 
tempt and  outrage,  and  q  several  of  them  he  put  to  death.  And 
particularly  it  is  said,  that  Isaiah  the  prophet  on  this  account 
suffered  martyrdom  under  him,  by  being  cruelly  sawn  asunder. 
This  was  ran  old  tradition  among  the  Jews,  and  the  holy  apostle 

P  2  Kings  xxi.    2  Chron.  xxxiii.  r  Talmud  Hierosol.  in  Sanhedrin,  fol. 

'1  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  10.  0.  4.  28.  col.  3.     Talmud  Babylon  in  Jevam- 
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St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (ch.  xi.  37,)  having 
among  the  torments  undergone  by  the  prophets  and  martyrs  of 
foregoing  times,  reckoned  that  of  being  sawn  asunder,  he  sis 
generally  thought  in  that  place  to  have  had  respect  hereto. 
By  which  horrid  iniquities  and  abominations  God  was  so  justly 
incensed  against  the  land,  that  he  declared  hereon,  4hat  he 
would  stretch  out  over  Jerusalem  the  line  of  Samaria,  and  the 
plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  wipe  Jerusalem  clean  of  all 
its  inhabitants,  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish  and  turneth  it,  when 
empty,  upside  down.  Which  accordingly  was  executed  upon  it 
in  the  destruction  of  that  city,  and  the  desolation  which  was 
brought  upon  all  Judah  at  the  same  time.  And  among  all  the 
iniquities  that  drew  down  these  heavy  judgments  upon  that  city 
and  land,  the  sins  of  Manasseh  are  always  reckoned  as  uthe 
most  provoking  cause ;  by  which  an  estimate  may  be  best  made 
of  the  greatness  of  them. 

B.C.  694.  In  the  fifth  year  of  .Manasseh  died  xApronadius  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  was  succeeded  by  xRegibilus,  who  reigned  only  one 
year.  After  him  x  Mesessimordacus  had  the  kingdom,  and  held 
it  four  years. 

B.C. 688.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  Manasseh  ydied  Tirhakah,  king  of 
Egypt,  after  he  had  reigned  there  eighteen  years,  who  was  the 
last  of  the  Ethiopian  kings  that  reigned  in  that  country.  The 
Egyptians  after  his  death  not  being  able  to  agree  about  the 
succession,  continued  for  ztwo  years  together  in  a  state  of  anar- 
chy and  great  confusion,  till  aat  length  twelve  of  the  principal 
nobility  conspiring  together  seized  the  kingdom  and  dividing 
it  among  themselves  into  twelve  parts,  governed  it  by  joint  con- 
federacy fifteen  years. 

The  same  year  that  this  happened  in  Egypt  by  the  death  of 
Tirhakah,  the  like  happened  in  Babylon  by  the  death  of  Meses- 
simordacus. For  he  leaving  no  son  behind  him  to  inherit  the 
kingdom,  an  interregnum  of  anarchy  and  confusion  followed 
there  for  eight  years  together,  of  which  Esarhaddon   king  of 

B.  C.  680.  Assyria  taking  the  advantage,  seized  Babylon,  and  adding  it  to 


moth,  fol.  49.  col.  2.  et  in  Sanhedrin,  fol.         l  2  Kings  xxi.  13. 
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19.  col.  1.     Yalkut  lib.  Regum,  fol.  38.  xv.  4.  »  Canon  Ptolemaei. 

col.  4.  V  Africanus  apud  Syncellum,  p.  74. 
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liis  former  empire,  thenceforth  c  reigned  over  both  for  thirteen 
years.  He  is  in  tho  Canon  of  Ptolemy  called  Assar-Addinus. 
And  in  the  Scriptures  he  is  spoken  of  as  king  Jof  Babylon  and 
Assyria  jointly  together.  In  Ezra  he  is  called  eAsnapper,  and 
hath  there  the  honourable  epithets  of  the  great  and  noble  added 
to  his  name  by  the  author  of  that  book ;  which  argues  him  to 
have  been  a  prince  of  great  excellency  and  worth  in  his  time,  and 
far  exceeding  all  others  that  had  reigned  before  him  in  either  of 
the  kingdoms. 

In  the  twenty-second  year  of  Manasseh,  Esarhaddon,  after  heB-C677. 
had  now  entered  on  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  in  Babylon, 
and  fully  settled  his  authority  there,  began  to  set  his  thoughts 
on  the  recovery  of  what  had  been  lost  to  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians  in  Syria  and  Palestine  on  the  destruction  of  his 
father's  army  in  Judsea,  and  on  that  doleful  retreat,  which 
thereon  he  was  forced  to  make  from  thence ;  and  being  encou- 
raged to  this  undertaking  by  the  great  augmentation  of  strength 
which  he  had  acquired  by  adding  Babylon  and  Chaldea  to  his 
former  kingdom  of  Assyria,  he  prepared  a  great  army,  and 
marched  into  those  parts,  and  again  added  them  to  the  Assy- 
rian empire.  And  then  was  accomplished  the  prophecy,  which 
was  spoken  by  Isaiah  in  the  first  year  of  Ahaz  against  Samaria, 
f  that  within  threescore  and  five  years  Ephraim  should  be  abso- 
lutely broken,  so  as  from  thenceforth  to  be  no  more  a  people. 
For  this  year  being  exactly  sixty-five  years  from  the  first  of 
Ahaz,  Esarhaddon,  after  he  had  settled  all  affairs  in  Syria, 
marched  into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  there  taking  captive  all 
those  who  were  the  remains  of  the  former  captivity,  (excepting 
only  some  few,  who  escaped  his  hands,  and  continued  still  in  the 
land,)  carried  them  away  into  Babylon  and  Assyria.  And  then, 
to  prevent  the  land  from  becoming  desolate,  he  brought  others 
from  s  Babylon,  and  from  Cutha,  and  from  Avah,  and  Hamath, 
and  Sephervaim,  to  dwell  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  in  their  stead. 
And  so  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which  had  separated  from  the 
house  of  David,  were  brought  to  a  full  and  utter  destruction, 
and  never  after  recovered  themselves  again.     For  those  who 

c  Can.  Ptolemsei.  xxiii.  II.  he  is  said  as  king  of  Assyria  to 
•'   lie  is  said  as  king  of  Assyria  to  have  have    taken   Manasseh    prisoner,  and   to 
brought  a  colony  out  of  Babylon  intoSa-  have  carried  him  to  Babylon,  which  ar- 
maria, 2  Kings  xvii.  24.     Ezra  iv.  o,  to.  guos  him  at  that  time  to  have  been  king 
which  he  could  not  have  done,  if  lie  had  of  Babylon  also. 

not  been  king  of  Babylon  as  well  as  of        c  Ezra  iv.  10.  f  Isaiah  vii.  8. 

Assyria  at  that  time.     And  in  2  Chron.  g  2  Kings  xvii.  24.  Ezra  iv.  2.  10. 
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were  thus  carried  away,  as  well  in  this  as  the  former  captivities, 
(excepting  only  some  few,  who  joining  themselves  to  the  Jews 
in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  returned  with  them,)  soon  going 
into  the  usages  and  idolatry  of  the  nations  among  whom  they 
were  planted,  (to  which  they  were  too  much  addicted  while  in 
their  own  land,)  after  a  while  became  wholly  absorbed,  and 
swallowed  up  in  them,  and  thence  utterly  losing  their  name, 
their  language,  and  their  memorial,  were  never  after  any  more 
spoken  of.  And  whereas  there  is  a  sect  of  Samaritans  still 
remaining  in  Samaria,  Sichem,  and  other  towns  thereabout, 
even  to  this  day,  who  still  have  the  law  of  Moses  in  a  character 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  in  a  dialect  very  little,  if  any  thing 
at  all,  different  from  that  of  the  Jews ;  yet  these  are  not  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Israelites,  but  of  those  nations  which  Esar- 
haddon  brought  to  dwell  in  that  country  in  their  stead,  after 
the  others  had  been  carried  thence  into  captivity.  And  for  this 
reason  the  Jews  call  them  by  no  other  name  than  that  of  Cu- 
thites,  (the  name  of  one  of  those  nations  whom  Esarhaddon  had 
planted  there,)  and  have  that  utter  hatred  and  aversion  to  them, 
that  reckoning  them  among  the  worst  of  heretics,  they  express 
on  all  occasions  a  greater  detestation  of  them  than  they  do  even 
of  the  Christians  themselves. 

Esarhaddon,  after  he  had  thus  possessed  himself  of  the  land 
of  Israel,  sent  some  of  his  princes  with  part  of  his  army  into 
Judsea,  to  reduce  that  country  also  under  his  subjection,  who 
h  having  vanquished  Manasseh  in  battle,  and  taken  him  hid  in 
a  thicket  of  thorns,  brought  him  prisoner  to  Esarhaddon,  who 
bound  him  in  fetters  and  carried  him  to  Babylon,  where  his 
chains  and  his  prison  having  brought  him  to  himself,  and  a  due 
sense  of  his  great  sin,  wherewith  he  had  sinned  against  the  Lord 
his  God,  he  returned  unto  him  with  repentance  and  prayer,  and 
in  his  affliction  greatly  humbled  himself  before  him ;  whereon 
God  being  entreated  of  by  him,  he  mollified  the  heart  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  towards  him,  so  that  on  a  treaty  he  was  again 
restored  to  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  then 
knowing  the  Lord  to  be  God,  he  abolished  all  those  idolatrous 
profanations  both  out  of  the  temple  and  out  of  all  other  parts  of 
the  land,  which  he  had  in  his  wickedness  introduced  into  them, 
and  again  restored  in  all  things  the  reformation  of  king  Ileze- 
kiah  his  lather,  and  walked  according  thereto  all  the  remainder 
'»  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11,  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  10.  c.  4. 
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of  his  life,  worshipping  the  Lord  his  God  only,  and  none  other; 
and  all  Jndah  conformed  to  him  herein.  So  that  ho  continued 
in  prosperity  after  this  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  which  was  the 
longest  of  any  of  the  kings  that  had  sat  on  the  throne  of  David 
either  before  or  after  him.  For  he  reigned  lull  fifty-five  years, 
and  these  being  all  reckoned  to  his  reign  without  any  chasm,  it 
is  argued  from  hence,  that  his  captivity  at  Babylon  could  not 
have  been  long,  but  that  he  was  within  a  very  short  time  after 
again  released  from  it. 

And  to  this  time  may  be  referred  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah  concerning  'the  removal  of  Shebna,  the  chief 
minister  of  state,  and  the  advancement  of  Eliakim,  the  son  of 
Hilkiah,  in  his  place.  Both  of  them  had  been  ministers  of  state 
under  king  Hezekiah,  Shebna  having  been  his  scribe  or  secre- 
tary, and  Eliakim  the  master  of  his  household.  And  their  his- 
tory, as  far  as  may  be  collected  from  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
appears  to  bo  thus.  Shebna  being  a  very  wicked  man,  was  a  fit 
person  to  serve  the  lusts  and  evil  inclinations  of  Manasseh  in 
the  first  part  of  his  reign,  and  therefore  was  made  his  first  min- 
ister of  state,  and  Eliakim,  who  was  of  a  quite  contrary  charac- 
ter, was  quite  laid  aside.  But  on  the  revolution  that  happened 
on  the  coming  of  the  army  of  the  Assyrians,  Shebna  kwas  taken 
prisoner  with  his  master,  and  carried  to  Babylon,  and  there 
detained  in  captivity  'to  his  death.  And  therefore  Manasseh 
on  his  repentance,  and  return  to  Jerusalem,  having  resolved  on 
other  measures,  called  for  Eliakim,  and  put  the  management  of 
all  his  affairs  into  his  hands,  who  being  a  person  of  great  wis- 
dom, justice,  and  piety,  soon  reestablished  them  upon  the  same 
foot  as  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  and  so  preserved 
them  in  peace  and  prosperity  all  his  time,  to  the  great  honom- 
of  the  king,  and  the  good  of  all  his  people ;  and  therefore  he 
hath  the  character  given  him  of  being  ma  father  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jerusalem,  and  to  all  the  house  of  Judah,  and  that 
having  "the  key  and  government  of  the  house  of  David  upon 
his  shoulders,  he  was  the  great  support  of  it  all  his  days.  This 
Eliakim  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  pontifical  family,  and 
to  have  himself,  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  borne  the  office  of 
high  priest,  and  to  have  been  the  same  who  is  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  Joakim,  or  Eliakim,  in  the  history  of  Judith,  as  high 

'   Isaiah  x\ii.  15-25.  k    i.-aiah  xxii.  17.  •  Isaiah  xxii.  iS. 
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priest  at  that  time.  For  Joakim  and  Eliakim  are  both  the  same 
name,  being  both  of  the  same  signification  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  ; 
and  therefore  the  said  high  priest  in  Judith  is  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion, and  also  in  Jerome's  Latin  version  of  that  book,  called  pro- 
miscuously by  both  these  names.  But  of  this  more  will  be  said 
hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

B.C. 676.  The  nations,  which  Esarhaddon  had  brought  to  dwell  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria,  instead  of  the  Israelites  who  had  been  carried 
thence,  being  on  their  settling  in  that  country  °much  infested 
with  lions,  and  the  king  of  Babylon  being  told  that  it  was  be- 
cause they  worshipped  not  the  God  of  the  country,  he  ordered 
that  one  of  the  priests,  which  had  been  carried  thence,  should 
be  sent  back  to  teach  these  new  inhabitants  how  to  worship  the 
God  of  Israel.  But  they  only  took  him  hereon  into  the  number 
of  their  former  deities,  and  worshipped  him  jointly  with  the  gods 
of  the  nations  from  whence  they  came.  And  in  this  corruption 
of  joining  the  worship  of  their  false  gods  with  that  of  the  true, 
they  continued  till  the  building  of  the  Samaritan  temple  on 
mount  Gerizim  by  Sanballat.  But  on  that  occasion  abundance 
of  Jews  falling  off  to  them,  they  reduced  them  from  this  idolatry 
to  the  worship  of  the  true  God  only,  as  shall  be  hereafter  re- 
lated, and  they  have  continued  in  the  same  worship  ever  since 
to  this  day. 

B.C. 67 1.  In  the  eight  and  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  the 
twelve  confederated  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  after  they  had  jointly 
reigned  there  fifteen  years,  falling  Pout  among  themselves,  ex- 
pelled Psammitichus,  one  of  their  number,  out  of  his  share  which 
he  had  hitherto  had  with  them  in  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom, and  drove  him  into  banishment ;  whereon  flying  into  the 
fens  near  the  sea,  he  lay  hid  there,  till  having  gotten  together 
out  of  the  Arabian  freebooters,  and  the  pirates  of  Caria  and 
Ionia,  such  a  number  of  soldiers,  as  with  the  Egyptians  of  his 
pai'ty  made  a  considerable  army,  he  marched  with  it  against  the 
other  eleven  ;  and  having  overthrown  them  in  battle,  slew  seve- 
ral of  them,  and  drove  the  rest  out  of  the  land  ;  and  thereon 
seizing  the  whole  kingdom  to  himself,  reigned  over  it  in  great 
prosperity  fifty  and  four  years. 

iM.r.jo.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  settled  in  the  kingdom,  he  ^entered 
into  a  war  with  the  king  of  Assyria  about  the  boundaries  of 
their  two  empires,  which  lasted  many  years.  For  after  the 
"  :  Kings  \\ii.  l1  Herodot. lib.  3.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  1.  Q  Herodot. lib.  a. 
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Assyrians  had  oonquered  Syria,  Palestine  only  separating  their 
respective  territory  s,  it  became  a  constant  bone  of  contention 
between  them,  as  it  was  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleu- 
oidae  afterwards,  botli  parties  striving  which  of  the  two  should 
have  the  mastery  of  this  province,  and  according  as  they  pre- 
vailed, sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  possessed 
themselves  <>t'  it.  From  the  time  of  Hezekiah  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians  till  the  captivity  of  Manas- 
seh.  Bat  when  Esarhaddon  had  conquered  Judaea,  and  carried 
the  king  prisoner  to  Babylon,  (as  hath  been  above  mentioned,) 
it  is  plain  that  from  thenceforth  the  king  of  Assyria  became 
master  of  all,  even  to  the  very  entry  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Egypt- 
ians being  at  that  time  divided  under  several  princes,  and  in 
civil  wars  among  themselves,  were  in  no  capacity  to  put  a  stop 
to  this  progress.  But  when  Psammitichus  had  gained  the  whole 
monarchy  to  himself,  and  again  settled  the  affairs  of  that  king- 
dom upon  its  former  foundation,  (which  happened  about  seven 
years  after  the  captivity  of  Manasseh,)  he  thought  it  time  to 
look  to  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  and  secure  them  as  well  as 
he  could  against  the  power  of  this  growing  neighbour,  and  there- 
fore marched  with  an  army  into  Palestine  for  this  purpose.  But 
in  the  entry  thereof  he  found  Ashdod,  one  of  the  first  towns  of 
that  country,  so  strong  a  barrier  against  him,  that  it  r  cost  him 
a  blockade  of  nine  and  twenty  years,  before  he  could  make  him- 
self master  of  it. 

This  place  had  formerly  been  s  one  of  the  five  capital  cities  of 
the  country  of  the  Philistines.  After  this  the  Egyptians  got 
possession  of  it,  and  by  well  fortifying  of  it  made  it  so  strong  a 
barrier  of  their  empire  on  that  side,  that  Sennacherib  could  not 
enter  Egypt  l  till  he  had  by  Tartan,  one  of  his  generals,  made 
himself  master  of  it ;  and  when  he  had  gotten  it  into  his  posses- 
sion, finding  the  importance  of  the  place,  he  added  so  much  to 
its  strength,  that  notwithstanding  his  unfortunate  retreat  out  of 
Egypt,  and  the  terrible  loss  of  his  army  in  Judsea  immediately 
after,  the  Assyrians  still  kept  it  even  to  this  time ;  and  it  was 
not  without  that  long  and  tedious  siege  which  I  have  mentioned, 
that  the  Egyptians  at  last  became  again  masters  of  it.  And 
when  they  had  gotten  it,  they  found  it  in  such  a  maimer  wasted 
and  reduced  by  so  long  a  war,  that  it  did  them  but  little  service 
afterwards,  it  being  then  no  more  than  the  carcass  of  that  city 
«•  Herodotus,  lib.  1.  s  1  Samuel  vi.  17.  *  Isaiah  xx.  r. 
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which  it  had  formerly  been.  And  therefore  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah, speaking  of  it,  calls  it  uthe  remnant  of  Ashdocl,  intimating 
thereby  that  it  was  then  only  the  poor  remains  of  what  it  had 
been  in  times  foregoing. 

But  notwithstanding  this  long  siege,  the  whole  war  did  not 
rest  there.  While  part  of  the  army  lay  at  the  blockade,  the 
rest  carried  on  the  war  against  the  other  parts  of  Palestine,  and 
so  it  continued  many  years,  which  obliged  Manasseh  x  to  fortify 
Jerusalem  anew,  and  to  put  strong  garrisons  into  all  his  frontier 
towns  against  them.  For  since  his  release  from  the  captivity  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  the  restoration  of  his  kingdom  again  to  him, 
he  was  obliged  to  become  their  homager,  and  engage  on  their 
side  in  this  war  against  the  Egyptians,  although  they  had  been 
his  former  allies.  And  the  better  to  enable  him  to  support  him- 
self herein,  and  also  the  more  firmly  to  fix  him  in  his  fidelity  to 
them,  they  seem  at  this  time  to  have  put  under  his  command 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  is,  all  that  had 
formerly  been  possessed  by  the  kings  of  Samaria,  as  well  as  what 
belonged  to  him  as  king  of  Judah.  For  it  is  certain  that  Josiah 
his  grandson  had  all  this,  (as  will  hereafter  be  shewn,)  that  is, 
not  only  the  two  tribes  which  made  up  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
but  also  all  that  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  the  other  ten 
under  the  kings  of  Israel.  And  the  most  probable  account  that 
can  be  given  of  his  coming  by  all  this,  is,  that  it  was  all  given 
to  Manasseh  on  this  occasion  to  hold  in  homage  of  the  kings  of 
Assyria,  and  that  after  his  death  it  was  continued  to  his  son 
and  grandson  on  the  same  conditions,  in  the  performance  of 
which  that  good  and  just  prince  king  Josiah  afterwards  lost  his 
life,  as  will  be  shewn  in  its  proper  place. 

B.C. 663.  In  the  thirty-first  year  of  Manasseh  died  Esarhaddon,  after 
he  had  reigned  with  great  felicity  thirty-nine  years  over  the 
Assyrians,  and  thirteen  over  the  Babylonians,  and  y  Saosduchinus 
his  son  reigned  in  his  stead.  He  is  the  same  who  in  the  book 
of  Judith  is  called  z  Nabuchodonosor.     In  the  beginning  of  the 

B.C. 656.  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  the  forty-third  of  Manasseh, 
ahc  fought  a  great  battle  in  the  plains  of  Hagau  with  Dcioces 
king  of  Media,  (who  in  the  book  of  Judith  is  called  ''  Arphaxad,) 
and  having  overthrown  him,  and  put  him  to  flight,  pursued  after 
him  to  the  adjacent  mountains,  where  he  made  his  retreat,  and 

"  Jeremiah  xxv.  20.         *   3  Clmni.  xxxiii.   14.       1  Canon.  Ptol.        7-  Judith  i.  i. 
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there  having  overtaken  him,  he  cut  him  off  and  all  his  army; 
ami  thereon  following  his  blow,  and  making  the  best  of  the  ad- 
vantage he  had  gotten,  he  made  himself  master  of  many  of  the 
cities  of  Media,  and  among  them  took  c  Ecbatana  itself,  the  royal 
seat  of  the  Median  empire;  and  after  having  miserably  defaced 
it,  returned  in  great  triumph  to  Nineveh,  and  there  took  his  plea- 
sure in  banqueting  and  feasting,  both  he  and  his  army,  for  an 
hundred  and  twenty  days. 

After  this  time  of  feasting  was  over,  d  he  called  his  officers, 
nobles,  and  chief  counsellors  together,  to  take  an  account  of 
what  tributary  countries  and  provinces  had  not  gone  with  him 
to  the  war.  For  he  had  summoned  them  all  to  attend  him 
herein,  and  finding  that  none  of  the  western  countries  had  paid 
any  regard  to  his  commands  in  this  matter,  he  made  a  decree, 
that  Holofernes,  the  chief  captain  of  his  army,  should  go  forth 
to  execute  the  wrath  of  his  lord  upon  them  for  it.  And  accord- 
ingly the  next  year  after  he  marched  westward  with  an  army  B.C.  655. 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand 
horse,  and  there  wasted  and  destroyed  a  great  many  of  those 
nations ;  till  at  length  coming  into  Judaea,  and  laying  siege  to 
Bethulia,  he  was  there  destroyed,  and  all  his  army  cut  in  pieces, 
in  the  manner  as  is  in  the  book  of  Judith  at  full  related. 

That  Arphaxad  in  the  said  book  of  Judith  was  Deioces,  and 
Nabuchodonosor  Saosduchinus,  appears  from  hence,  that  Ar- 
phaxad is  said  to  be  that  king  of  Media  who  was  e  the  founder 
of  Ecbatana,  which  all  other  writers  agree  to  have  been  Deioces. 
And  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  year  of  Saosduchinus  exactly 
agreeth  with  the  last  year  of  Deioces,  when  this  battle  of  Ragau 
is  said  to  have  been  fought.  And  there  are  several  particulars 
in  that  history,  which  make  it  utterly  inconsistent  with  any 
other  times.  For  it  was  f  while  Nineveh  was  the  metropolis  of 
the  Assyrian  empire ;  it  was  *  while  the  Persians,  Syrians,  Phoe- 
nicians, Cilicians,  and  Egyptians  were  subject  to  them ;  it  was 
h  while  the  Median  empire  was  in  being,  and  not  long  after  the 
building  of  Ecbatana ;  none  of  which  could  be  after  the  captivity 
of  Judah,  where  some  would  place  this  history.  For  before  that 
time  Nineveh  had  been  long  destroyed,  and  both  the  Assyrian 
and  Median  empires  had  been  wholly  extinguished,  and  the  Per- 
sians, instead  of  being  subject  to  the  Assyrians,  had  made  thern- 
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selves  lords  over  them,  and  over  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
east,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  river  Indus.  For  so  far  they 
had  extended  and  established  their  empire,  before  the  Jews 
were  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  settled  again 
in  their  own  country.  And  therefore  we  must  go  much  higher 
than  the  times  after  that  captivity  to  find  a  proper  scene  for 
the  matters  in  that  book  related,  and  it  can  be  nowhere  laid 
more  agreeably  both  with  Scripture  and  profane  history,  than 
in  the  time  where  I  have  placed  it. 

This  book  of  Judith  was  originally  written  '  in  the  Chaldee 
language  by  some  Jew  of  Babylon,  (which  is  not  now  extant ;) 
and  from  thence,  at  the  desire  of  Paula  and  Eustochium,  was  by 
St.  Jerome  translated  into  the  Latin  tongue,  which  is  the  trans- 
lation that  is  now  extant  in  the  vulgar  Latin  edition  of  the 
Bible,  of  which  he  himself  saith  in  the  preface  before  it,  that  he 
did  not  translate  it  word  for  word,  but  only  rendered  it  accord- 
ing to  the  sense  of  the  author,  and  that  cutting  off  all  the  cor- 
ruptions of  various  readings  which  he  found  in  different  copies, 
he  did  put  only  that  into  the  translation  which  he  judged  to  be 
the  true  and  entire  sense  of  the  original.  But  besides  this  trans- 
lation of  St.  Jerome  there  are  two  others,  one  in  Greek,  and  the 
other  in  Syriac.  That  which  is  in  Greek  is  attributed  to  Theo- 
dotion,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Commodus,  who  was  made 
Roman  emperor  in  the  year  of  Christ  180.  But  it  must  be  much 
ancienter.  For  Clemens  Romanus,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, (which  was  wrote  near  120  years  before,)  brings  a  quota- 
tion out  of  it.  The  Syriac  translation  was  made  from  the  Greek, 
and  so  was  also  the  English,  which  we  at  present  have  among 
the  apocryphal  writings  in  our  Bible.  And  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  all  these  three  versions  last  mentioned  have  several  parti- 
culars which  are  not  in  Jerome's,  and  some  of  these  seem  to  be 
those  various  readings  which  ho  professeth  to  have  cut  off  as 
corruptions  of  the  text.  And  particularly  that  which  is  added 
in  the  thirteenth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  appears  to  be  of  this 
sort.  For  there  the  battle  of  Ragau  is  placed  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Nabuchodonosor,  which  is  directly  contradictory  to  what 
is  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  chapter.  For  there  it  is  posi- 
tively said,  that  it  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
agreeable  hereto  Jerome's  version  placeth  the  expedition  of  Ho- 
lofernes  (that  was  the  next  year  after)  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 

1   Hieronymi  Prsefatio  in  Librum  Judith. 
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Nabuchodonosor,  which  is  the  truth  of  the  matter;  whereas  the 
other,  following  the  blunder  of  the  former  contradiction,  makes 
another,  by  placing  it  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  so 
renders  that  part  of  the  history  wholly  inconsistent  with  itself. 
And  therefore  certainly  in  this  particular  .Jerome's  version  is  to 
be  preferred,  which  gives  good  reason  to  think,  that  it  ought  to 
be  so  in  all  the  rest,  wherever  there  is  any  difference  between 
them. 

But  still,  whether  the  book  be  a  true  or  a  feigned  history,  is 
what  learned  men  are  not  agreed  in  :  the  Romanists  will  have  it 
all  to  be  true,  for  they  have  received  it  into  the  canon  of  divine 
writ.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  the  opinion  of  kGrotius,  that 
it  is  wholly  a  parabolical  fiction,  written  in  the  time  of  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes,  when  he  came  into  Judiea  to  raise  a  persecu- 
tion against  the  Jewish  church,  and  that  the  design  of  it  was  to 
confirm  the  Jews,  under  that  persecution,  in  their  hopes  that 
God  would  send  them  a  deliverance.  "  That  therein  by  Judith 
"  is  meant  Judaea ;  by  Bethulia,  the  temple,  or  house  of  God  ; 
"  and  by  the  sword,  which  went  out  from  thence,  the  prayers 
"  of  the  saints :  that  Nabuchodonosor  doth  there  denote  the 
"  Devil,  and  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  the  D evil's  kingdom,  pride  : 
"  that  by  Holofernes  is  there  meant  the  instrument  or  agent  of 
"  the  Devil  in  that  persecution,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  made 
"  himself  master  of  Judaea,  that  fair  widow,  so  called  because 
"  destitute  of  relief:  that  Eliakim  signifies  God,  who  would 
"  arise  in  her  defence,  and  at  length  cut  off  that  instrument  of 
"  the  Devil,  who  would  have  corrupted  her."  This  particular 
explication  of  the  parable  (as  he  will  have  it  to  be)  is,  I  confess, 
the  peculiar  fancy  of  this  great  man.  But  otherwise  there  are 
abundance  of  other  learned  writers  among  the  protestants,  who 
agree  with  him  in  the  general,  that  this  book  is  rather  a  para- 
bolical than  a  real  history,  made  for  the  instructing  and  com- 
forting of  the  people  of  the  Jews  under  that  figure,  and  not 
to  give  them  a  narrative  of  any  thing  really  done.  And  their 
reason  for  it  is,  that  they  think  it  utterly  inconsistent  with  all 
times  where  it  hath  been  endeavoured  to  be  placed,  either  before 
or  after  the  captivity  of  the  Jews.  My  putting  it  in  the  time 
of  Manasseh  takes  off  all  the  objections  which  are  brought  to 
prove  its  inconsistency  with  the  times  after  the  captivity,  which, 
I  confess,  are  unanswerable. 

k  In  Prsefatione  ad  Annotationcs.in  Librum  Judith. 
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But  where  it  here  stands  the  objections  from  the  other  part 
still  remain ;  and  they  are  these  following  :  1st,  That  Joakim,  or 
Eliakim,  (for  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  both  '  the  same  name,) 
is  said  in  the  history  of  Judith  to  have  been  then  high  priest. 
But  there  is  none  of  that  name  to  be  found  either  in  the  Scrip- 
tures or  in  Josephus  that  was  high  priest  before  the  captivity. 
2dly,  Achior  the  Ammonite,  in  his  speech  to  Holof ernes,  (chap. 
v.  18.)  there  speaks  of  the  temple,  as  having  been  lately  cast  to 
the  ground,  which  was  not  done  till  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Zedekiah,  and  therefore  this  cannot  be  consistent  with  any  time 
before  it.  And  the  third  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  plainly  puts 
it  after  the  captivity.  For  there  the  text  is,  that  the  people  of 
the  Jews  were  newly  returned  from  their  captivity,  when  Holo- 
fernes  invaded  Judsea.  3dly,  The  chief  management  of  the  public 
affairs  of  the  state  are  in  that  book  placed  wholly  in  the  high 
priest,  without  any  mention  made  of  the  king  throughout  the 
whole  of  it,  or  implying  in  the  least  that  there  was  then  any 
such  government  in  the  land,  which  renders  it  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  any  other  times  than  those  in  which  there  was  no  king 
in  Judah.  4thly,  That  in  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  Judith 
is  said  to  have  lived  an  hundred  and  five  years,  and  that  none 
made  the  children  of  Israel  any  more  afraid  in  all  her  days,  nor 
a  long  time  after  her  death.  But  supposing  her  to  have  been 
forty-five  years  old  when  she  went  out  to  Holofernes,  (and  in  an 
older  age  she  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  have  beauty  enough  to 
charm  such  a  man,)  to  make  her  an  hundred  and  five  years  old 
there  must  be  sixty  years  more  added  to  her  life,  which  will 
carry  down  her  death  to  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  when  the 
state  of  the  Jews  had  for  several  years  been  exceedingly  dis- 
turbed by  the  Babylonians,  and  was  within  a  little  while  after 
totally  subverted  by  them,  which  makes  both  her  life  and  her 
death  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  times  in  which  they  are 
above  placed. 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  it  may  be  answered,  1st,  That 
though  there  be  no  such  person  as  Joakim,  or  Eliakim,  named 
in  Scripture  to  have  been  high  priest  before  the  captivity,  yet 
this  is  no  argument,  but  that  there  might  have  been  such  an 

1  For  they  are  both  of  the  same  signi-  Joakim,  king  of  Judah,  is  called  also  Eli- 

fication,  El  being  the  name  of  God  in  akim,  so  this  high  priest  is  in  the  version 

one,  as  Jehovah  in  the  other,  and  the  of  Jerome  called  promiscuously  by  both 

latter  part  of  the  name  is  the  same   in  names, 
both ;    and    therefore    as  Jehoiakim,   or 
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one.  For  the  Scripture  nowhere  professeth  to  give  us  an  exact 
catalogue  of  all  such  as  had  been  high  priests  till  the  captivity. 
That  which  looks  most  like  it  is  what  we  have  in  the  sixth  chap- 
ter of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles.  Hut  that  is  only  a  direct 
lineal  descent  of  the  pontifical  family  from  Aaron  to  Josadak 
the  son  of  Seraiah,  who  was  high  priest  at  the  captivity,  and 
not  a  catalogue  of  such  as  had  borne  the  pontifical  office.  For 
several  are  in  that  pedigree  who  never  were  high  priests,  and 
several  are  left  out  that  were.  The  high  priests  of  the  family 
of  Eli  are  instances  of  the  latter.  For  they  are  left  out  of  that 
pedigree,  though  they  were  high  priests.  And  those  of  the  true 
race,  who  were  excluded  by  them,  are  instances  of  the  former. 
For  they  are  in  it,  though  they  never  were  high  priests.  And 
it  is  very  likely,  that  from  the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  captivity 
many  more  such  instances  might  have  happened  to  hinder  that 
pedigree  from  being  an  exact  catalogue  of  the  high  priests.  For 
on  the  minority,  or  some  other  unqualifying  defect  of  the  right 
heir,  the  next  collateral  must  have  been  admitted  to  the  office, 
whose  name  could  not  come  into  the  pedigree  ;  and  on  the  fail- 
ing of  an  elder  branch  (as  might  have  happened)  the  heir  of  the 
next  collateral  branch  must  have  come  into  the  office.  And 
then  the  ancestors  of  the  collateral  successor  must  be  in  the 
pedigree,  though  they  had  never  been  in  the  office.  And  those 
of  the  elder  branch,  though  they  had  been  in  the  office,  could 
not  be  in  the  pedigree,  because  it  had  failed.  For  it  is  only  the 
pedigree  of  Josadak,  the  son  of  Seraiah,  who  was  high  priest  at 
the  captivity,  which  is  in  a  direct  line  from  Aaron,  given  us  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles.  And  it  being 
the  usage  of  the  Jews  in  their  pedigrees  to  pass  from  a  remote 
ancestor  to  a  remote  descendant,  by  leaving  out  those  who  are 
between,  of  which  abundance  of  instances  may  be  given  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  possible  this  also  might  have  happened  in  this  case. 
And  thus  much  is  certain,  that  four  high  priests  named  in 
Scripture  are  not  in  that  pedigree,  i.  e.  Jehoiada,  and  Zechariah 
his  son,  who  were  high  priests  in  the  reign  of  Joash  ;  Azariah, 
who  was  high  priest  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  ;  and  Urijah,  who 
was  high  priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  kings  of  Judah.  There 
are  indeed  two  Azariahs  named  in  that  pedigree,  besides  the 
Azariah  who  was  the  father  of  Seraiah,  but  neither  of  these  two 
could  be  the  Azariah  that  was  high  priest  in  the  time  of  Uzziah. 
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For  mAmariah  the  son  of  the  last  of  the  said  two  Azariahs  in 
that  pedigree,  was  high  priest  in  the  time  of  Jehosaphat,  five 
generations  before.  As  to  the  pedigrees  of  the  high  priests  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  they  are  but  imperfect  parts  of  that  which 
we  have  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles.  As 
for  the  catalogue  of  Josephus,  it  is  so  corrupted,  that  scarce  five 
of  the  names  in  it  agree  with  any  thing  that  we  have  in  Scrip- 
ture. And  therefore  putting  all  this  together,  Joakim,  or  Eli- 
akim,  might  have  been  high  priest  in  the  time  of  Manasseh, 
though  there  be  no  mention  of  him  as  such  by  either  of  his 
names,  either  in  the  holy  Scriptures  or  in  the  history  of  Jose- 
phus. But  2dly,  That  this  Joakim,  or  Eliakim,  (for  both,  as 
hath  been  afore  observed,  is  the  same  name,)  is  not  named  in 
Scripture,  is  not  certainly  true.  For  there  are  some  who  will 
have  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  that  is  afore  spoken  of,  to  have 
been  the  person,  and  understand  what  is  said  in  the  twenty- 
second  chapter  of  Isaiah,  v.  21,  of  the  robe  and  the  girdle,  which 
he  was  to  put  on,  as  meant  of  the  pontifical  robe  and  girdle,  and 
therefore  infer  from  hence  that  he  was  high  priest,  and  n  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Cyril,  among  the  ancients,  both  were  of  this 
opinion.  And  it  must  be  said,  that  what  is  there  prophesied  of 
him  by  Isaiah,  that  God  would  commit  the  government  of  the 
state  to  his  hands  in  the  room  of  Shebna,  who  was  chief  minister 
before  him,  and  that  he  should  be  a  father  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  and  to  the  house  of  Judah,  and  that  the  key  of  the 
house  of  David  should  be  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  to  open  and  to 
shut  without  control,  as  he  should  think  fit,  doth  very  well  agree 
with  that  part  which  Joakim  is  said  to  have  acted  in  the  book 
of  Judith.  But  that  he  was  the  same  person,  is  what  I  durst 
not  from  that,  which  is  brought  to  prove  it,  lay  much  stress  upon, 
neither  is  there  any  need  of  it  for  the  satisfying  of  this  objection ; 
what  I  have  else  said  being  sufficient  for  it. 

2dly,  As  to  the  objection  from  the  third  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Judith,  and  from  the  speech  of  Achior,  (ch.  v.  18.) 
the  words  on  which  they  are  founded  are  not  in  Jerome's  ver- 
sion, and  therefore  it  is  most  likely  they  were  put  into  the  Greek 
version  (from  whence  the  English  is  taken)  from  some  of  those 
corrupted  copies  of  the  original  which  Jerome  complains  of. 
For  in  his  version  (which  he  made  from  the  best  corrected  copies 

m   2  Chron.  xix.  II.  n   In  Esaiam  xxii. 
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of  the  original  Chaldee)  the  third  verse  of  the  fourth  chapter  is 
wholly  left  out,  aa  arc  also  those  words  of  the  eighteenth  verse 
of  the  fifth  chapter,  which  speak  of  the  temple's  having  heen  cast 
to  the  ground.  And  although  there  be  words  still  remaining  in 
Jerome's  version,  as  well  as  in  our  English,  which  speak  of  the 
captivity  and  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  their  late  restoration 
again  to  their  own  land,  yet  they  are  none  other  than  what  may 
be  better  understood  of  the  Assyrian  captivity  in  the  time  of 
Manasseh,  than  of  the  Babylonish,  which  happened  afterwards. 

As  to  the  third  objection,  it  is  possible  Manasseh  might  be 
then  engaged  in  the  defence  of  some  other  part  of  his  kingdom, 
and  therefore  had  intrusted  Joakim  with  the  management  of 
all  affairs  at  Jerusalem  during  his  absence.  And  if  he  were  the 
Eliakim  mentioned  in  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  Isaiah,  and 
as  chief  minister  of  state  was  then  invested  with  all  that  ampli- 
tude of  trust  and  power,  as  is  there  described,  that  might  be 
reason  enough  for  him  only  to  be  made  mention  of  in  this  trans- 
action, without  naming  of  his  master  at  all  therein. 

But  lastly,  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  fourth  objec- 
tion, I  must  confess,  is  not  in  my  power.  Could  we  put  this 
history  so  far  back  as  the  minority  of  Manasseh,  this  would  not 
only  afford  us  an  answer  to  this  objection,  but  would  also  give 
us  a  much  clearer  one  to  the  last  preceding.  For  then  there 
would  be  reason  enough  not  to  mention  the  minor  king,  but  only 
the  chief  minister  and  guardian  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  transact- 
ing of  the  whole  affair.  And  the  death  of  Judith  would  on  this 
supposition  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  state,  as  not  to  make  this  objection  unanswerable.  But 
the  wickedness  of  the  pupil  will  not  allow  him  to  have  been  bred 
under  so  good  a  man  for  his  governor,  as  Eliakim  is  described 
to  be.  And  what  is  said  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  verses 
of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Judith  concerning  the  captivity  and  resto- 
ration of  the  Jews,  and  is  retained  also  in  Jerome's  version,  must 
necessarily  refer  the  matters  therein  related  to  those  times  which 
followed  the  captivity  of  Manasseh,  and  the  restoration  of  him 
and  his  people  again  to  their  own  land.  And  the  chronology  of 
this  history  will  not  permit  the  beginning  of  it  to  fall  any  where 
else  but  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Saosduchinus,  and  the  last  of 
Deioces;  and  these  two  characters  of  the  time  exactly  concur- 
ring, according  to  Herodotus  and  Ptolemy,  do  unavoidably  de- 
termine us  to  fix  it  here.     However  our  not  being  able  to  clear 
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this  difficulty  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  us  to  reject  the  whole 
history.  There  is  scarce  any  history  written,  but  what  to  the 
next  age  after  may  appear,  as  to  time,  place,  and  other  circum- 
stances, with  those  seeming  inconsistencies,  as  cannot  then  be 
easily  reconciled,  when  the  memory  of  men  begin  to  fail  con- 
cerning them.  And  how  much  more  then  may  we  be  apt  to  be 
blundered,  when  we  take  our  view  at  the  distance  of  above  two 
thousand  years,  and  have  no  other  light  to  discern  the  so  far 
distant  object  by,  than  such  glimmerings  from  broken  scraps  of 
history,  as  leave  us  next  door  to  groping  in  the  dark  for  what- 
soever knowledge  we  get  by  them  I  That  which  seemeth  most 
probable  in  this  case  is,  that  the  writer  of  this  book,  the  more 
to  magnify  his  heroine,  attributed  too  long  a  continuance  to  that 
peace,  which  was  by  her  obtained  for  the  land.  For  according 
to  this  account  it  must  have  lasted  °at  least  eighty  years,  which 
being  what  they  never  had  enjoyed  from  the  time  they  were  a 
nation,  or  what  scarce  any  other  nation  ever  had,  I  would  rather 
choose  to  allow  a  fiction  in  this  particular,  than  for  the  sake  of 
it  condemn  the  whole  book  as  such,  which  seemeth  to  carry  with 
it  the  air  of  a  true  history  in  all  other  particulars. 

However  I  must  acknowledge,  that  what  is  above  said  in  the 
defence  of  this  book  for  its  being  a  true  history,  doth  not  so  far 
clear  the  matter,  especially  in  respect  of  the  fourth  objection ; 
but  that  if  any  one  will  still  contend,  that  it  is  only  a  religious 
romance,  and  not  a  true  history ;  that  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author  the  scene  of  it  was  put  under  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  when  PJoakim  the  son  of  Joshua  was  high  priest,  and 
the  civil  government  of  Judsea,  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical,  was 
in  the  hands  of  that  officer;  and  that  the  inconsistency  of  so 
many  particulars  in  that  book,  with  the  state  and  transactions 
of  those  times,  was  only  from  the  ignorance  of  the  author  in  the 
history  of  the  said  times,  and  his  unskilfulness  in  placing  the 
scene  of  his  story  in  them ;  I  say,  if  any  one  will  insist  on  all 
this,  notwithstanding  what  is  above  said,  I  shall  not  enter  into 
any  controversy  with  him  about  it,  only  thus  much  I  must  insist 
on,  that  if  it  be  a  true  history,  (which  I  am  inclined  most  to  think, 

0  For  allowing  her  to  have  been  forty-  t\w  :it  the  killing  of  Holofemes,  (which 

five  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  killing  is   more   likely,)   it   will  curry  down   the 

rlolofernee,   there  must   be   sixty   years  computation  even  beyond  the  destruction 

after  to  the  time  of  her  death,  and  a  long  of  Jerusalem,  which  makes  the  objection 

time  nfter,  in   the  text,  (Judith  xvi.  25.)  miuli  stronger. 

cannot  imply  less  than  twenty  years  more.        P  Nehemiah  xii.  10.  26. 
Rut  if  we  suppose  her  to  be  but  twenty- 
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though  I  will  not  be  positive  in  it,)  it  can  fall  nowhere  else,  but 
in  the  time  where  I  have  laid  it. 

After  the  death  of  Deioces,  liPhraortes  his  son  succeeded  in 
the  kingdom  of  Media,  and  reigned  over  it  twenty-two  years. 

In  the  fifty-first  year  of  Manasseh  died  rSaosduchinus  king  of'B.C.648. 
I'abylon  and  Assyria,  and  C'hyniladanus  reigned  in  his  stead. 

Manasseh  king  of  Judah,  after  he  had  reigned  fifty-five  years,  B.C. C44. 
and  lived  sixty-seven,  sdied  at  Jerusalem;  and  notwithstanding 
his  signal  repentance,  since  his  former  wickedness  had  been  so 
great,  they  would  not  allow  him  the  honour  of  being  buried  in 
the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David,  but  laid  him  in  a  grave  made 
for  him  in  his  own  garden. 

After  Manasseh  reigned  Amnion  his  son,  who,  imitating  the  B.C. 643. 
first  part  of  his  father's  reign,  rather  than  the  latter,  gave  him- 
self up  to  all  manner  of  wickedness  and  impiety  ;  whereon  the 
servants  of  his  house  conspired  against  him,  and  slew  him,  after 
he  had  reigned  two  yeai"s.  But  the  people  of  the  land  severely 
revenged  the  murder,  putting  them  all  to  death  that  had  any 
hand  in  it.  However  they  would  not  give  him  in  his  burial  the 
honour  of  a  place  among  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons  of  David, 
but  buried  him  in  the  garden  by  his  father ;  which  shews,  that 
though  they  condemned  the  wickedness  of  his  reign,  they  would 
not  allow  of  the  violence  that  was  offered  to  his  person,  though 
it  may  well  be  supposed,  that  nothing  less  than  the  highest 
tyranny  and  oppression  could  have  provoked  his  own  domestics 
to  it. 

After  the  death  of  Amnion,  tJosiah  his  son  succeeded  him  B.C. 640. 
in  the  kingdom,  being  then  but  eight  years  old.  But  having  the 
happiness  to  fall  under  the  conduct  of  better  guardians  in  his 
minority,  than  did  Manasseh  his  grandfather,  he  proved,  when 
grown  up,  a  prince  of  very  extraordinary  worth,  equalling  in 
piety,  virtue,  and  goodness,  if  not  exceeding  herein,  the  best  of 
his  predecessors. 

Although  Amnion  reigned  but  two  years,  yet  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Josiah  is  here  put  at  the  distance  of  three  years 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  Amnion,  because  the  odd 
months  of  the  reigns  of  Hezekiah,  Manasseh,  and  Amnion,  over 
and  above  the  round  number  of  years  which  they  are  said  to 
have  reigned,  do  by  this  time  amount  to  a  whole  year  more, 
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which  the  chronology  of  the  ensuing  history  makes  necessary  to 
be  here  supposed. 

B.C. 635.  In  the  sixth  year  of  Josiah,  uPhraortes  king  of  Media  having 
brought  under  him  all  the  upper  Asia,  (which  is  all  that  lay 
north  of  mount  Taurus  from  Media  to  the  river  Halys,)  and 
made  the  Persians  also  to  become  subject  unto  him,  elated  his 
thoughts  on  these  successes  to  the  revenging  of  himself  upon 
the  Assyrians  for  his  father's  death,  and  accordingly  marched 
with  a  great  army  against  them,  and  having  made  himself  master 
of  the  country,  laid  siege  to  Nineveh  itself,  the  capital  of  the 
empire.  But  he  had  there  the  misfortune  to  meet  with  the  same 
ill  fate  that  his  father  had  in  the  former  war,  for  being  overthrown 
in  the  attempt,  he  and  all  his  army  perished  in  it. 

B.C. 633.  Josiah  in  the  x eighth  year  of  his  reign,  being  now  sixteen 
years  old,  took  on  him  the  administration  of  the  kingdom,  and 
beginning  with  the  reformation  of  religion,  endeavoured  to  purge 
it  of  all  those  corruptions,  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
time  of  Amnion  and  Manasseh,  his  father  and  grandfather,  and 
did  set  his  heart  to  seek  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his  might,  as 
did  David  his  father. 

Cyaxares  the  son  of  Phraortes  >' having  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  kingdom  of  Media,  as  soon  as  he  had  well  settled  himself 
in  the  government,  drew  together  a  great  army,  to  be  revenged 
on  the  Assyrians  for  the  late  loss,  and  having  overthrown  them 
in  a  great  battle,  led  the  Medes  the  second  time  to  the  siege  of 
Nineveh ;  but  before  he  could  make  any  progress  therein,  he 
was  called  off  to  defend  his  own  territories  against  a  new  enemy. 
For  the  Scythians  from  the  parts  about  the  Palus  Meotis,  pass- 
ing round  the  Caucasus,  had  made  a  great  inroad  upon  them, 
whereby  he  was  forced  to  leave  Nineveh  to  march  against  them. 
Hut  he  had  not  the  same  success  in  this  war  which  he  had 
against  the  Assyrians,  for  the  Scythians  having  vanquished 
him  in  battle,  dispossessed  him  of  all  the  upper  Asia,  and 
reigned  there  twenty-eight  years,  during  which  time  they  en- 
larged their  conquests  into  Syria,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Egypt.  But  there  Psammitichus  king  of  Egypt  having  met 
them,  prevailed  with  entreaties  and  large  gifts  that  they  pro- 
ceeded no  farther,  and  thereby  saved  his  country  from  this  dan- 
gerous invasion.     In  this  expedition  they  seized  zon  Bt-thshean, 
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a  city  in  the  territories  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  this  side 
Jordan,  and  kept  it  as  long  as  they  continued  in  Asia,  and  there- 
fore from  them  it  was  afterwards  called  Scythopolis,  or  the  city 
of  the  Scythians.  But  how  far  the  ravages  of  these  barbarians 
might  affect  JiuUea  is  nowhere  said,  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  those  parts,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Palestine,  both 
in  their  march  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  also  in  their  return 
from  thence,  must  have  suffered  much  by  them.  It  is  related  of 
tin  in,  that  in  their  passage  through  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
on  their  return  from  Egypt,  some  of  the  stragglers  a robbed  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Askalon,  and  that  for  the  punishment  hereof 
they  and  their  posterity  were  afflicted  with  emrods  for  a  long 
while  after  ;  which  lets  us  know,  that  the  Philistines  had  till 
then  still  preserved  the  memory  of  what  they  had  formerly  suf- 
fered on  the  account  bof  the  ark  of  God.  For  from  that  time, 
it  seems,  they  looked  on  this  disease  as  the  proper  punishment 
from  the  hand  of  Clod  for  all  such  like  sacrilegious  impieties,  and 
for  this  reason  assigned  it  to  the  Scythians  in  their  histories,  on 
their  charging  of  them  there  with  this  crime. 

Josiah,  in  the  c twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  being  now  twenty  B.C. 629. 
years  old,  and  having  farther  improved  himself  in  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  his  laws,  proceeded  according  hereto  farther  to  per- 
fect that  reformation  which  he  had  begun.  And  therefore  mak- 
ing a  strict  inquiry  by  a  general  progress  through  the  land  after 
all  the  relicts  of  idolatry,  which  might  be  any  where  remaining 
therein,  he  broke  down  all  the  altars  of  Baalim,  with  the  idols 
erected  on  high  before  them,  and  all  the  high  places,  and  cut 
down  the  groves,  and  brake  in  pieces  all  the  carved  images,  and 
the  molten  images,  and  digged  up  the  graves  of  the  idolatrous 
priests,  and  burnt  their  bones  upon  all  places  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, thereby  to  pollute  and  defile  them  for  ever.  And  when  he 
had  thus  cleansed  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  he  went  into  the 
cities  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  land 
that  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
(for  all  this  was  then  subject  to  him,)  and  there  did  the  same 
thing. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  d  Jeremiah  was  called  to  the  B.C. 628. 
prophetic  office,  which  he  afterwards  executed  for  above  forty 
years,  in  warning  Judah  and  Jerusalem  of  the  wrath  of  God 
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impending  on  them  for  their  iniquities,  and  in  calling  them  to 
repentance  for  the  averting  of  it,  till  at  length,  on  their  conti- 
nuing wholly  obdurate  in  their  evil  ways,  it  was  poured  out  in 
full  measure  upon  both  in  a  most  calamitous  destruction. 

B.  C.  626.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Josiah,  Chyniladanus  king  of  Babylon 
and  Assyria,  having  by  his  effeminacy  and  unprofitableness  in 
the  state  made  himself  contemptible  to  his  people,  eNabopol- 
lasar,  who  was  general  of  his  army,  took  this  advantage  to  set 
up  for  himself,  and  being  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  made  use  of 
his  interest  there  to  seize  that  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and 
reigned  king  of  Babylon  twenty-one  years. 

B.C. 623.  Josiah  fin  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  took  especial  care 
for  the  repairing  of  the  house  of  God,  and  therefore  sent  several 
of  the  chief  officers  of  his  court  to  take  an  account  of  the  money 
collected  for  it,  and  to  lay  his  command  upon  Hilkiah  the  high 
priest,  that  he  should  see  it  be  forthwith  laid  out  in  the  doing 
of  the  work,  so  that  all  might  be  put  in  thorough  repair.  The 
high  priest,  in  pursuance  of  this  order,  took  a  general  view  of 
the  house,  to  see  what  was  necessary  to  be  done ;  and  while  he 
was  thus  examining  every  place,  he  found  the  authentic  copy  of 
the  law  of  Moses.  This  ought  to  have  been  laid  up  Son  the  side 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in  the  most  holy  place ;  but  it  was 
taken  out  thence,  and  hid  elsewhere,  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  as 
it  is  conjectured,  that  it  might  not  be  destroyed  by  him  in  the 
time  of  his  iniquity.  This  book  Hilkiah  sent  to  the  king  by 
Shaphan  the  scribe,  who  on  his  delivering  of  it  to  the  king,  did 
by  his  command  read  some  part  of  it  to  him.  The  place,  which 
on  the  opening  of  the  book  he  happened  on,  was  (say  the  Jewish 
doctors(  that  part  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
wherein  are  denounced  the  curses  of  God  against  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  against  the  king  in  particular,  (ver.  26.)  in  case  they 
should  not  keep  the  law  which  he  had  commanded  them.  On 
the  hearing  of  this,  Josiah  rent  his  clothes  through  grief,  and  was 
seized  with  great  fear  and  consternation  on  the  account  both  of 
himself  and  his  people,  as  knowing  how  much  they  and  their 
fathers  had  transgressed  this  law,  and  dreading  the  curses  de- 
nounced against  them  for  it.  To  ease  his  mind  under  this 
trouble  and  anxiety  of  his  thoughts,  he  sent  Hilkiah  the  high 
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priest,  with  several  of  his  officers,  to  Huldah  the  prophetess,  to 
inquire  of  the  Lord.  The  answer  which  they  brought  back  was 
a  sentence  of  destruction  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  ;  but  that 
as  to  Josiah,  because  of  his  repentance,  the  execution  of  it  should 
be  delayed  till  after  his  days.  However  the  good  king,  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  God  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  called  toge- 
ther a  solemn  assembly  of  all  the  elders  and  people  of  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,  and  going  up  with  them  to  the  temple  caused  the 
law  of  God  to  be  there  read  to  them,  and  after  that  both  king 
and  people  publicly  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  to  walk  after 
the  Lord,  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  his  testimonies, 
and  his  statutes,  with  all  their  heart  and  all  their  soul,  and  to 
perform  all  the  words  of  the  covenant,  that  were  written  in  that 
book.  And  after  this  he  made  another  progress  through  the 
land,  to  purge  it  of  all  other  abominations  of  idolatry  or  other 
wickedness,  which  might  be  still  remaining  in  it,  which  he  tho- 
roughly rooted  out  in  all  parts  of  his  kingdom  in  such  manner, 
as  is  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Kings 
at  large  related.  And  particularly  he  destroyed  the  altar  and 
high  place  which  Jeroboam  had  built  at  Bethel,  first  polluting 
them  by  burning  on  them  the  bones  of  men  taken  out  of  their 
sepulchres  near  adjoining,  and  then  breaking  down  the  altar, 
and  burning  the  high  place  and  the  grove,  and  stamping  them 
all  to  powder,  whereby  he  fulfilled  what  had  been  h  prophesied  of 
him  by  name  many  ages  before,  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam.  And 
he  did  the  same  in  all  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Samaria,  destroy- 
ing every  remainder  of  idolatry  which  he  could  any  where  find 
in  any  of  them.  And  when  the  next  passover  approached,  he 
caused  that  feast  to  be  kept  with  so  great  a  solemnity,  and  con- 
course of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  that  it  not  only  ex- 
ceeded the  passover  of  Hezekiah,  which  is  afore  mentioned,  but 
all  other  passovers  from  the  days  of  Samuel  the  prophet  to  that 
time. 

By  the  behaviour  both  of  the  high  priest  as  well  as  of  the 
king,  at  the  finding  of  the  book  of  the  law,  it  plainly  appears 
that  neither  of  them  had  seen  any  copy  of  it  before ;  which 
shews  into  how  corrupt  a  state  the  church  of  the  Jews  was  then 
sunk,  till  this  good  king  reformed  it.  For  although  Hezekiah 
'kept  scribes  on  purpose  to  collect  together  and  write  out  copies 
of  the  holy  Scriptures,  yet  through  the  iniquity  of  the  times  that 
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after  followed  in  the  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amnion,  they  had 
either  been  so  destroyed,  or  else  so  neglected  and  lost,  that  there 
were  then  none  of  them  left  in  the  land,  unless  in  some  few  pri- 
vate hands,  where  they  were  kept  up  and  concealed  till  this  copy 
was  found  in  the  temple.  And  therefore  after  this  time  (by  the 
care,  we  may  be  assured,  of  this  religious  prince)  were  written 
out  those  copies  of  the  law,  and  other  holy  Scriptures  then  in 
being,  which  were  preserved  after  the  captivity,  and  out  of  which 
Ezra  made  his  edition  of  them  in  such  manner  as  will  be  here- 
after related. 

B.C. 617.  In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Josiah  kdied  Psammitichus,  king 
of  Egypt,  after  he  had  reigned  fifty-four  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Necus  his  son,  the  same  who  in  Scripture  is  called  Pharaoh 
Necho,  and  often  mentioned  there  under  that  name.  He  made 
an  attempt  to  join  the  Nile  and  the  Red  sea,  by  drawing  a  canal 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  But  after  he  had  consumed  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  work,  he  was  forced  to  de- 
sist from  it.  But  he  had  better  success  in  another  undertaking, 
for  having  gotten  some  of  the  expertest  of  the  Phoenician  sailors 
into  his  service,  he  !sent  them  out  by  the  Red  sea  through  the 
straits  of  Babelmandel,  to  discover  the  coasts  of  Africa,  who 
having  sailed  round  it  came  home  the  third  year  through  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  was  a  very 
extraordinary  voyage  to  be  made  in  those  days,  when  the  use 
of  the  loadstone  was  not  known.  This  voyage  was  performed 
about  two  thousand  one  hundred  years  before  Vasquez  de  Gama, 
a  Portuguese,  by  discovering  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  anno 
Domini  1497,  found  out  the  same  way  from  hence  to  the  Indies, 
by  which  these  Phoenicians  came  from  thence.  Since  that,  it 
hath  been  made  the  common  passage  thither  from  all  these 
western  parts  of  the  world. 

B.C. 61 2.  In  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  which  was  the 
twenty-third  of  Cyaxares  in  the  kingdom  of  Media,  mNabopolla- 
sar  king  of  Babylon  having  made  an  affinity  with  Astyages  the 
eldest  son  of  Cyaxares,  by  the  marriage  of  Nebuchadnezzar  his 
son  with  Amyitis  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  entered  into  a  con- 
federacy with  him  against  the  Assyrians  ;  and  thereon  joining 
their  forces  together,  they  besieged  Nineveh  ;  and  after  having 
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taken  the  place,  and  slain  Saracus  the  king,  (who  was  either  the 
successor  of  Chyniladanus,  or  he  himself  under  another  name,) 
to  gratify  the  Medea,  they  utterly  destroyed  that  great  and 
ancient  city,  and  from  that  time  Babylon  became  the  sole  metro- 
polis of  the  Assyrian  empire.  From  the  time  that  Esarhaddon 
obtained  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  "both  cities  equally  had  this 
honour,  the  king  sometimes  residing  at  Nineveh  and  sometimes 
at  Babylon.  But  after  this,  Nineveh  lost  it  for  ever.  For  al- 
though there  was  another  city  afterwards  erected  out  of  the 
ruins  of  old  Nineveh,  which  for  a  long  time  bore  the  same  name, 
yet  it  never  attained  to  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  former. 
It  is  at  this  day  called  °  Mosul,  and  is  only  famous  for  being  the 
seat  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians,  of  which  sect  are  most 
of  the  Christians  in  those  parts.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  Tigris,  where  was  anciently  only  a  suburb  of  the  old 
Nineveh ;  for  the  city  itself  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
where  are  to  be  seen  some  of  its  ruins,  of  great  extent,  even  to 
this  day.  According  to  PDiodorus  Siculus,  the  circuit  of  Nine- 
veh was  four  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs,  which  make  sixty  of 
our  miles.  And  hence  it  is,  that  it  is  said  in  Jonah  to  be  a  city 
^of  three  days'*  journey,  that  is  in  compass.  For  twenty  miles 
is  as  much  as  a  man  can  well  go  in  one  day.  Strabo  rsaith  of 
it,  that  it  was  much  bigger  than  Babylon  ;  and  in  the  same 
place  he  tells  us,  that  the  circuit  of  Babylon  was  three  hundred 
eighty-five  furlongs,  that  is,  forty-eight  of  our  miles.  The  phrase 
much  bigger  may  well  extend  to  the  other  twelve  miles,  to  make 
it  up  sixty. 

In  this  destruction  of  Nineveh  was  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of 
s  Jonah,  lNahum,  and  uZephaniah,  against  it.  And  we  are  told 
in  the  book  of  xTobit,  that  Tobias  his  son  lived  to  hear  of  it, 
and  that  it  was  accomplished  by  Nabuchodonosor  and  Assuerus, 
which  exactly  agrees  with  the  account  which  out  of  Alexander 
Polyhistor  I  have  just  above  given  of  it.  For  that  the  Assuerus 
here  mentioned  was  Astyages  appears  from  Daniel :  for  Darius 
the  Mede,  who  was  Cyaxares  the  son  of  Astyages,  is  there  called 
the  son  yof  Ahasuerus.  And  Nabuchodonosor  was  a  name 
among  the  Babylonians  commonly  given  to  their  kings,  as  that 
of  Pharaoh  was  among  the  Egyptians.     And  that  Nabopollasar 
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in  particular  was  so  called,  not  only  appears  from  z  the  rabbinical 
writings  of  the  Jews,  but  also  from  Josephus  himself,  a  writer, 
by  reason  of  his  antiquity,  of  much  better  authority  in  this  mat- 
ter. For  in  his  Antiquities,  where  he  is  speaking  of  this  same 
king,  he  a  calls  him  in  a  quotation,  which  is  there  brought  out 
of  Berosus,  by  the  name  of  Nabuchodonosor,  and  afterwards,  bin 
his  book  against  Apion,  repeating  the  same  quotation,  he  there 
calls  him  Nabolassar,  the  same  by  contraction  with  Nabopol- 
lasar,  which  plainly  proves  him  to  have  been  called  by  both 
these  names.  I  know  there  are  those,  who  take  upon  them, 
from  this  passage  in  the  book  against  Apion,  to  mend  that  in 
the  Antiquities,  and  put  Nabopollasar  in  both  places.  But  I  see 
no  reason  for  it  but  their  own  fancy.  Others  may  with  as  good 
authority  from  the  passage  in  the  Antiquities  mend  that  in  the 
book  against  Apion,  and  put  Nabuchodonosor  in  both  places. 
It  is  certain  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith  can  never  be  recon- 
ciled with  any  other  ancient  writings,  either  sacred  or  profane, 
which  relate  to  those  times,  unless  we  allow  Nabuchodonosor  to 
have  been  a  name  common  to  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

The  c  Archbishop  of  Armagh  hath  put  this  destruction  of 
Nineveh  fourteen  years  earlier,  that  is,  in  the  last  year  of  Chyni- 
ladanus  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  for  no  other  reason,  I  sup- 
pose, but  that  he  reckoned  that  the  end  of  his  life  and  the  end 
of  his  reign,  in  that  Canon,  happened  both  at  the  same  time,  and 
both  together  in  the  destruction  of  that  city.  Whereas  the 
computation  of  that  Canon  being  by  the  years  of  the  kings  that 
reigned  at  Babylon,  Chyniladanus,s  reign  there  must  end  where 
Nabopollasars  begun,  whether  he  then  died  or  no,  as  it  is  most 
probable  he  did  not,  but  that  he  continued  to  hold  the  kingdom 
of  Assyria  after  he  had  lost  that  of  Babylon,  and  that  it  was  not 
till  some  time  after  that  loss  that  Nineveh  was  destroyed.  For 
Eusebius  placeth  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Cyaxares ;  and  to  put  it  back  fourteen 
years,  to  the  last  of  Chyniladanus  in  the  Canon,  will  make  it  fall 
in  the  ninth  year  of  Cyaxares,  which  is  too  early  either  for  his 
son  Astyages  to  have  a  daughter  marriageable,  or  for  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  be  of  age  sufficient  to  take  her  to  wife ;  for  after  this 

z  In  Juchasin  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  son  Nebuchadnezzar  the  second. 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  son  of  Nebuchad-  a  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  10.  c.  11. 
nezzar,  fol.  136.    And  David  Ganz,  under         b  Lib.  1. 

the  year  of  the  world  3285.   calls   the         c  In    Annalibus    Veteria    Testamenti 

father  Nebuchadnezzar  the  first,  and  the  sub  anno  mimdi. 
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rate  Nebuchadnezzar  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  dat  the  least 
eighty-five  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  Astyages  much 
older,  which  is  an  age  very  unlikely  for  such  to  live,  who  usually 
waste  their  lives,  both  by  luxury  and  fatigue,  much  faster  than 
other  men. 

At  the  destruction  of  this  city  of  Nineveh  ended  the  book  of 
Tobit.  It  was  first  written  ein  Chaldee  by  some  Babylonian 
Jew,  and  seems  in  its  original  draught  to  have  been  the  memoirs 
of  the  family  to  which  it  relates,  first  begun  by  Tobit,  then 
continued  by  Tobias,  and  lastly  finished  by  some  other  of  the 
family,  and  afterwards  digested  by  the  Chaldee  author  into  that 
form  in  which  we  now  have  it.  Jerome  e  translated  it  out  of 
the  Chaldee  into  Latin,  and  his  translation  is  that  which  we 
have  in  the  vulgar  Latin  edition  of  the  Bible.  But  there  is  a 
Greek  version  much  ancienter  than  this  :  for  we  find  it  made 
use  of  by  Polycarp,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  other  Fathers, 
who  were  before  Jerome,  and  from  this  hath  been  made  the 
Syriac  version,  and  also  that  which  we  have  in  English  among 
the  apocryphal  writers  in  our  Bible.  But  the  Chaldee  original 
is  not  now  extant.  The  Hebrew  copies  which  go  about  of  this 
book,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Judith,  seem  both  to  be  of  fa  modern 
composure.  It  being  easier  to  settle  the  chronology  of  this  book 
than  that  of  the  book  of  Judith,  it  hath  met  with  much  less 
opposition  from  learned  men,  and  is  generally  looked  on,  by  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  as  a  genuine  and  true  history,  though  as 
to  some  matters  in  it,  (as  particularly  that  of  the  angels  accom- 
panying of  Tobias  in  a  long  journey,  under  the  shape  of  Azarias, 
the  story  of  RagueFs  daughter,  the  frighting  away  of  the  Devil 
by  the  smoke  of  the  heart  and  liver  of  a  fish,  and  the  curing  of 
Tobifs  blindness  by  the  gall  of  the  same  fish,)  it  is  much  less 
reconcilable  to  a  rational  credibility.  For  these  things  look 
more  like  the  fictions  of  Homer,  than  the  writings  of  a  sacred 
historian,  and  give  an  objection  against  this  book  which  doth 
not  lie  against  the  other.  However  it  may  excellently  well  serve 
to  represent  unto  us  the  duties  of  charity  and  patience  in  the 
example  of  Tobit1  s  ready  helping  his  brethren  in  distress  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  and  his  bearing  with  a  pious  submission  the 

d  For  according  to  this  account,  this  years  before  Astyages  began  to  reign,  and 

marriage  must  have  been  one  and  twenty  he  reigned  thirty  years, 

years    before   Nebuchadnezzar  began    to  e  Praefatio  Hieronymi  in  Tobiam. 

reign,  and  he  reigned  forty-three  years.  {  They  are  generally  thought  to  have 

And  it  must  also  have  been  one  and  thirty  been  made  by  Munster. 
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calamities  of  his  captivity,  poverty,  and  blindness,  as  long  as  in- 
flicted upon  him.     The  Latin  and  Greek  versions  of  this  book, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  do  much  differ,  each  having  some  par- 
ticulars in  it  which  are  wanting  in  the  other.      But  here  the 
Latin  version   must   give   place   to   the   Greek.     For  Jerome 
Smade  it  before  he  himself  understood  Chaldee,  by  the  help  of  a 
learned  Jew,  from  whose  mouth  he  tells  us  he  wrote  down  in 
Latin  what  the  other  rendered  into  Hebrew  from  the  original, 
and  in  this  manner  finished  the  whole  work  in  one  day^  time. 
And  a  work  so  done  must  undoubtedly  have  abundance  of  mis- 
takes, as  well  as  inaccuracies  in  it.     But  his  translation  h  of  Ju- 
dith was  made  afterwards,  when  by  his  farther  studies  in  the 
Oriental  languages  he  had  rendered  himself  as  much  master  of 
the  Chaldee,  as  he  was  before  of  the  Hebrew,  and  he  did  it  with 
great  care,  comparing  diligently  many  various  copies,  and  mak- 
ing use  only  of  such  as  he  found  to  be  the  best ;  and  therefore 
his  version  of  that  book  may  well  deserve  an  authority  beyond 
the  Greek,  which  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  other.     If  the  copy 
which  Jerome  translated  his  Tobit  from  were  a  true  copy,  and 
he  were  not  mistaken  in  the  version,  there  is  one  passage  in  it 
which  absolutely  overthrows  the  whole  authority  of  the  book. 
For  (ch.  xiv.  7.)  there  is  mention  made  of  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  then  burnt  and  destroyed,  which  makes  the  whole  of 
it  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  times  in  which  it  is  placed.     The 
Greek  version,  as  also  the  English,  which  is  taken  from  it,  I 
acknowledge,  speak  only  prophetically  of  it,  as  of  that  which  was 
to  be  done,  and  not  historically,  as  of  that  which  was  already 
done,  as  Jerome's  doth.     However,  this  Latin  edition  is  that 
which  the  church  of  Rome  hath  canonized.     If  the  historical 
ground-plot  of  the  book  be  true,  which  is  the  most  that  can  be 
said  of  it,  yet  certainly  it  is  interlarded  with  many  fictions  of  the 
invention  of  him  that  wrote  it. 

The  Babylonians  and  the  Medes  having  thus  destroyed  Nine- 
veh, as  is  above  related,  they  became  so  formidable  hereon,  as 
raised  the  jealousy  of  all  their  neighbours ;  and  therefore  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  growing  greatness,  '  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  king  Josiah,  marched  with  a  great  army  to- 
wards Euphrates,  to  make  war  upon  them.     The  words  of  Jose- 

e  Hieronymi  Prsefatio  in  Tobiani.  >  Herodot.  lib.  2.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib. 

h  Hieronymi  Prsefatio  in  Libruni  Ju-     10.  c.  6. 
dith. 
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phus  are,  "Hhat  it  was  to  make  war  upon  the  Medes  and  Baby- 
"  lonians,  who  had  dissolved  the  Assyrian  empire ;"  which 
plainly  shews,  that  this  war  was  commenced  immediately  upon 
that  dissolution,  and  consequently  that  the  destruction  of  Nine- 
veh, whereby  this  dissolution  was  brought  to  pass,  was  just 
before  this  war,  in  the  year  where,  according  to  Eusebius,  I  have 
placed  it. 

On  Necho's  taking  his  way  through  Judaea,  l  Josiah  resolved  B.C.  610. 
to  impede  his  march ;  and  therefore  getting  together  his  forces, 
he  posted  himself  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  there  to  stop  his 
passage :  whereon  Necho  sent  ambassadors  unto  him,  to  let  him 
know  that  he  had  no  design  upon  him;  that  the  war  he  was 
engaged  in  was  against  others ;  and  therefore  advised  him  not 
to  meddle  with  him,  lest  it  should  turn  to  his  hurt.  But  Josiah 
not  hearkening  thereto,  on  Necho's  marching  up  to  the  place, 
where  he  was  posted  to  stop  his  passage,  it  there  came  to  a 
battle  between  them,  wherein  Josiah  was  not  only  overthrown, 
but  also  unfortunately  received  a  wound,  of  which  on  his  return 
to  Jerusalem  he  there  died,  after  he  had  reigned  thirty-one 
years. 

It  is  the  notion  of  many,  that  Josiah  engaged  rashly  and  un- 
advisedly in  this  war,  upon  an  over-confidence  in  the  merit  of  his 
own  righteousness,  as  if  God  for  this  reason  must  necessarily 
have  given  him  success  in  every  war  which  he  should  engage  him- 
self in.  But  this  would  be  a  presumption  very  unworthy  of  so 
religious  a  person.  There  was  another  reason  that  engaged  him 
in  this  undertaking,  which  hath  been  above  hinted  at.  From 
the  time  of  Manasseh's  restoration  the  kings  of  Judah  were 
homagers  to  the  kings  of  Babylon,  and  bound  by  oath  to  adhere 
to  them  against  all  their  enemies,  especially  against  the  Egypt- 
ians, and  to  defend  that  border  of  their  empire  against  them. 
And  for  this  purpose  they  seem  to  have  had  conferred  on  them 
the  rest  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  which  had  formerly  been 
possessed  by  the  other  ten  tribes,  till  conquered  from  them  by 
the  Assyrians.  It  is  certain  Josiah  had  the  whole  land  of  Israel 
in  the  same  extent  in  which  it  had  been  held  by  David  and  Solo- 
mon, before  it  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms.  For  his  reforma- 
tion went  through  all  of  it,  and  it  was  executed  by  him  not  only 
in  Bethel,  (where  one  of  Jeroboam's  calves  stood,)  but  also  in 
every  other  part  thereof,  and  with  the  same  sovereign  authority 
k  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  10.  c.  6.       '  J  Kings  xxxiii.  29,  30.   2  Chron.  xxxv.  20 — 25. 
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as  in  Judaea  itself,  and  therefore  he  must  have  been  king  of  the 
whole.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  battle  was  fought, 
not  within  the  territories  of  Judaea,  but  at  Megiddo,  a  town  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  where  Josiah  would  have  had  nothing  to  do,  had  he  not 
been  king  of  that  kingdom  also,  as  well  as  of  the  other  of  Judah. 
And  he  could  have  had  it  no  otherwise,  but  by  grant  from  the 
king  of  Babylon,  a  province  of  whose  empire  it  was  made  by  the 
conquest  of  it,  first  begun  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  afterwards 
finished  by  Salmaneser  and  Esarhaddon.  And  if  this  grant  was 
not  upon  the  express  conditions  which  I  have  mentioned,  yet 
whatsoever  other  terms  there  were  of  this  concession,  most  cer- 
tainly fidelity  to  the  sovereign  paramount,  and  a  steady  adher- 
ence to  his  interest  against  all  his  enemies,  was  always  required 
in  such  cases,  and  an  oath  of  God  exacted  for  the  performance 
hereof.  And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  Josiah  had  taken 
such  an  oath  to  Nabopollasar,  the  then  reigning  king  of  Baby- 
lon, as  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah  afterwards  did  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his  son  and  successor  in  that  empire.  And  therefore 
should  Josiah,  when  under  such  an  obligation,  have  permitted 
an  enemy  of  the  king  of  Babylon  to  pass  through  his  country,  to 
make  war  upon  him,  without  any  opposition,  it  would  plainly 
have  amounted  to  a  breach  of  his  oath,  and  a  violation  of  that 
fidelity  which  he  had  in  the  name  of  his  God  sworn  unto  him  ; 
which  so  good  and  just  a  man,  as  Josiah  was,  could  not  but 
absolutely  detest.  For  although  the  Romanists  make  nothing 
of  breaking  faith  with  heretics,  yet  the  breaking  of  faith  with  an 
heathen  was  condemned  by  m  God  himself  in  Jehoiakim  and  Ze- 
dekiah ;  and  most  certainly  it  would  have  been  condemned  in 
Josiah  also,  had  he  become  guilty  of  it;  which  being  what  a 
person  so  well  instructed  in  religion,  as  Josiah  was,  could  not 
but  be  thoroughly  convinced  of,  the  sense  which  he  had  of  his 
duty  in  this  particular  seems  solely  to  have  been  that  which 
engaged  him  in  this  war  in  which  he  perished.  And  with  him 
perished  all  the  glory,  honour,  and  prosperity  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. For  after  that,  nothing  else  ensued  but  a  dismal  scene  of 
God's  judgments  upon  the  land,  till  at  length  all  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  were  swallowed  up  by  them  in  a  woful  destruction. 

The  death  of  so  excellent  a  prince  was  deservedly  lamented  by 
all  his  people,  and  by  none  more  than  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet, 
m  Ezekiel  xvii.  13 — 19. 
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who  had  a  thorough  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  loss,  and  also  a 
full  foresight  of  the  great  calamities  that  were  afterwards  to  fol- 
low upon  the  whole  people  of  the  Jews  ;  and  therefore,  while  his 
heart  was  full  with  the  view  of  both,  he  wrote  "a  song  of  lament- 
ation upon  this  doleful  occasion,  as  he  afterwards  did  another 
upon  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  This  °last  is  that  which  we 
still  have,  the  other  is  not  now  extant. 

Megiddo,  where  the  battle  was  fought,  was  a  city  Pin  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  on  this  side  Jordan,  which  is  by  Herodotus  called 
Magdolum  ;  nigh  it  was  the  town  of  Hadad-Eimmon,  afterwards 
called  h  Maximianopolis,  and  therefore  the  lamentation  for  the 
death  of  Josiah  is  in  Scripture  called  the  lamentation  of  Hadad- 
Itimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo,  which  was  so  great  for  this 
excellent  prince,  and  so  long  continued,  that  rthe  lamentation  of 
Hadad-Rimmon  afterwards  became  a  proverbial  phrase  for  the 
expressing  of  any  extraordinary  sorrow. 

This  great  and  general  mourning  of  all  the  people  of  Israel  for 
the  death  of  this  prince,  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah's  joining  so 
pathetically  with  them  herein,  sheweth  in  how  great  a  reputation 
he  was  with  them ;  which  he  would  not  have  deserved,  had  he 
engaged  in  this  war  contrary  to  the  words  of  that  prophet  spoken 
to  him  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  as  the  apocryphal  writer  of 
the  first  book  s  of  Esdras,  and  others  from  him  say.  For  then 
he  would  have  died  in  rebellion  against  God,  and  disobedience  to 
his  command  ;  and  then  neither  God's  prophet  nor  God's  people 
could  in  this  case,  without  sinning  against  God,  have  expressed 
so  great  an  esteem  for  him,  as  this  mourning  implied.  And 
therefore  this  mourning  alone  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  con- 
trary. Besides  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  no  part  of  canonical 
Scripture  gives  us  the  least  intimation  of  it;  nor  can  we  from 
thence  have  any  reason  or  ground  to  believe,  that  there  was  any 
such  word  from  the  Lord  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  or  any  other 
prophet,  to  recall  Josiah  from  this  war.  All  that  is  said  of  it  is 
from  the  apocryphal  book  I  have  mentioned,  of  which  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  where  it  is  not  a  transcript  from  Ezra,  or  some 
other  canonical  Scripture,  it  is  no  more  than  a  bundle  of  fables, 


n  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  P  Joshua  xvii.  11.  Judges  i.  27. 

°  This  last  referring  throughout  to  the  1  Hieronymus. 

destruction  of  Jerusalem  could  not  be  that  r  Zechariafa  zii.  II. 

which  was  wrote  upon  the  death  of  Josiah.  s  Chap.  i.  28. 
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too  absurd  for  the  belief  of  the  Eomanists  themselves,  (for  they 
have  not  taken  this  book  into  their  canonical  Scripture,  though 
they  have  those  of  Tobit  and  of  Bell  and  the  Dragon,)  and 
therefore  it  is  deserving  of  no  man's  regard  in  this  particular. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  21.)  that  Necho  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Josiah,  to  tell  him  that  he  was  sent  of  God  on  this 
expedition ;  that  God  was  with  him  in  it ;  and  that  to  meddle 
with  him  would  be  to  meddle  with  God  ;  and  that  therefore  he 
ought  to  forbear,  that  God  destroy  him  not :  and  (ver.  22.)  that 
Josiah  hearkened  not  to  the  word  of  Necho  from  the  mouth  of 
God.  And  from  all  this  put  together,  some  would  infer  that 
Josiah  was  disobedient  to  the  word  of  God  in  going  to  that  war. 
But  this  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  character,  which  is 
given  us  in  Scripture,  of  that  religious  and  excellent  prince. 
And  therefore  what  is  here  said  must  not  be  understood  of  the 
true  God,  the  Lord  Jehovah,  who  was  the  God  of  Israel,  but  of 
the  Egyptian  gods,  whose  oracles  Josiah  had  no  reason  to  have 
any  regard  to.  For  Necho  being  an  heathen  prince  knew  not 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  nor  ever  consulted  his  prophets  or  his  oracles ; 
the  Egyptian  gods  were  those  only  which  he  worshipped,  and 
whose  oracles  he  consulted,  and  therefore,  when  he  saith  he  was 
sent  of  God  on  this  expedition,  and  that  God  was  with  him,  he 
meant  none  other  than  his  false  Egyptian  gods,  whom  he  served. 
For  wherever  the  word  God  occurs  in  this  text,  it  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  Hebrew  original  by  the  word  Jehovah,  which  is 
the  proper  name  of  the  true  God,  but  by  the  word  Elohlm,  which 
being  in  the  plural  number  is  equally  applicable  to  the  false  gods 
of  the  heathens,  as  well  as  to  the  true  God,  who  was  the  God  of 
Israel ;  and  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  equally 
used  for  the  expressing  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  For 
wherever  there  is  occasion  therein  to  speak  of  those  false  gods, 
it  is  by  the  word  Elohlm  that  they  are  there  mentioned.  And 
whereas  it  is  said  (ver.  22.)  that  Josiah  hearkened  not  to  the 
words  of  Necho  from  the  mouth  of  God,  (and  from  hence  it  is 
chiefly  inferred,  that  the  message  which  Necho  sent  to  Josiah 
was  truly  from  God,)  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  phrase,  which 
we  render  from  the  mouth  of  God,  is  in  the  Hebrew  original 
Mippi  Elohlm,  i.  e.  from  the  mouth  of  Elohim,  which  may  be  in- 
terpreted of  the  false  gods,  as  well  as  of  the  true  God,  (as  hath 
been  already  said, )  and  much  rather,  in  this  place,  of  the  former 
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than  of  the  latter.  For  wherever  *else  through  the  whole  He- 
brew text  of  the  holy  Scriptures  there  is  mention  made  of  any 
word  coming  from  the  mouth  of  God,  he  is  there  mentioned  by 
the  name  Jehovah,  which  determines  it  to  the  true  God ;  and 
this  is  the  only  place  in  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible  where,  in  the 
use  of  this  phrase,  it  is  expressed  otherwise,  that  is,  by  the  name 
Elohim,  and  not  by  the  name  Jehovah ;  which  change  in  the 
phrase  in  this  place  is  a  sufficient  proof  to  me,  that  there  must 
be  here  a  change  in  the  signification  also,  and  that  the  word 
which  is  here  said  to  come  from  the  mouth  of  Elohim,  is  not  the 
same  with  the  word  which  is  everywhere  else  in  the  use  of  this 
phrase  in  Scripture  said  to  come  from  the  mouth  of  Jehovah, 
but  that  Elohim  must  in  this  place  signify  the  false  gods  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  that  from  their  false  oracles  only  Necho  had  this 
word,  which  he  sent  to  Josiah.  For  what  had  he  to  do  with 
any  word  from  the  true  God,  who  knew  him  not,  nor  ever  wor- 
shipped him  ?  or  how  could  any  such  revelation  come  to  him, 
who  knew  not  any  of  his  prophets,  or  ever  consulted  them  I  and 
therefore  most  certainly  the  word,  which  is  here  said  to  come 
Mippi  Elohim,  i.  e.  from  the  mouth  of  Elohim,  must  be  under- 
stood only  of  Necho's  Elohim,  that  is,  of  those  false  Egyptian 
gods  whose  oracles  he  consulted,  before  he  undertook  this  expedi- 
tion, as  it  was  then  usual  with  heathen  princes  on  such  occasions 
to  consult  the  false  deluding  oracles  of  the  gods  they  worshipped. 
And  had  it  been  here  Mippi  Jehovah,  i.  e.  from  the  mouth  of 
Jehovah,  instead  of  Mippi  Elohim,  considering  who  sent  the 
message,  it  would  not  have  much  mended  the  matter.  For 
Josiah  would  have  had  no  reason  to  believe  it  from  such  a  mes- 
senger. When  Sennacherib  came  up  against  Judah,  he  sent 
Hezekiah  word,  uthat  the  Lord  (Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew)  said 
unto  him,  Go  up  against  this  land,  and  destroy  it.  But  it  was 
not  reckoned  a  fault  in  Hezekiah,  that  he  believed  him  not, 
neither  could  it  be  reckoned  a  fault  in  Josiah  in  doing  the  same. 
For  it  is  certain  that  Sennacherib,  in  so  pretending,  lied  to  king 
Hezekiah ;  and  why  might  not  Josiah  then  have  as  good  reason 
to  conclude  that  Necho,  in  the  like  pretence,  might  have  lied 
also  unto  him  ?  For  God  used  not  to  send  his  word  to  his  ser- 
vants by  such  messengers.     But  Necho's  pretence  was  not  so 

t  See  Deuter.  viii.  3.     Joshua  ix.  14.     miah  ix.  12.  xxiii.  16.    Micah  iv.  4. 
1  Kings  xiii.  21.      2'Chron.  xxxvi.  12.         u  2  Kings  xviii.  25.     Isaiah  xxxvi.  10. 
Isaiah  i.  20.  xl.  5.  lviii.  14.  lxii.  2.    Jere- 
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large  as  Sennacherib's.  For  Sennacherib  pretended  to  be  sent 
by  Jehovah,  the  certain  name  of  the  true  God  ;  but  Necho  pre- 
tended to  be  sent  only  by  Elohim,  which  may  be  interpreted  of 
his  false  Egyptian  gods,  as  well  as  of  the  true  God.  And  it 
seems  clear  he  could  mean  none  other  than  the  former  by  that 
word  in  this  text.  And  therefore  Josiah  could  not  be  liable  to 
any  blame  in  not  hearkening  to  any  words  which  came  from 
them. 

After  the  death  of  Josiah,  xthe  people  of  the  land  took  Je- 
hoahaz  his  son,  who  was  also  called  Shallum,  and  made  him 
king  in  his  stead.  He  was  much  unlike  his  father.  For  he  did 
that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  and  therefore  he 
was  soon  tumbled  down  from  his  throne  into  a  prison,  where  he 
ended  his  days  with  misery  and  disgrace  in  a  strange  land. 

For  Pharaoh  Necho  y  having  had  the  good  success  in  his  expe- 
dition to  beat  the  Babylonians  at  the  Euphrates,  and  having 
thereon  taken  Charchemish,  a  great  city  in  those  parts,  and 
secured  it  to  himself  with  a  good  garrison,  after  three  months 
returned  again  towards  Egypt,  and  hearing  in  his  way  that  Je- 
hoahaz  had  taken  upon  him  to  be  king  of  Judah  without  his 
consent,  zhe  sent  for  him  to  Riblah  in  Syria,  and  on  his  arrival 
caused  him  to  be  put  in  chains,  and  sent  him  prisoner  into 
Egypt,  where  he  died ;  and  then  proceeding  on  in  his  way  came 
to  Jerusalem,  where  he  made  a  Jehoiakim,  another  of  the  sons 
of  Josiah,  king,  instead  of  his  brother,  and  put  the  land  to  an 
annual  tribute  of  an  b  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  a  talent  of 
gold,  and  after  that  returned  with  great  triumph  into  his  own 
kingdom. 

Herodotus  making  mention  of  this  expedition  of  Necho's,  and 
also  of  the  battle  which  he  fought  at  Megiddo,  (or  Magdolum, 
as  he  calleth  it,)  csaith,  that  after  the  victory  there  obtained  by 
him,  he  took  the  great  city  Oadytis,  which  city  he  afterwards 
describes  to  be  a  mountainous  city  in  Palestine,  of  the  bigness 
of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  tho  chief  city  of  all  Lesser  Asia  in  those 
times.     By  which  description  this  city  Cadytis  could  be  none 
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other  than  Jerusalem.  For  that  is  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
Palestine,  and  there  was  then  no  other  city  in  those  parts  which 
could  be  equalled  to  Sardis,  but  that  only.  And  it  is  certain 
from  Scripture,  that  after  this  battle  Xecho  did  take  Jerusalem. 
For  he  d  was  there  when  he  made  Jehoiakim  king.  There  is,  I 
confess,  no  mention  of  this  name  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in 
Josephus.  But  that  it  was  however  called  so  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  by  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  doth  appear  from  this, 
that  it  is  called  by  them  and  all  the  eastern  nations  by  no  other 
name,  but  one  of  the  same  original,  and  the  same  signification, 
even  to  this  day.  For  Jerusalem  is  a  name  now  altogether  as 
strange  among  them,  as  Cadytis  is  to  us.  They  eall  call  it  by 
the  name  of  Al-kuds,  which  signifies  the  same  that  Cadytis  doth, 
that  is,  the  holy.  For  from  the  time  that  Solomon  built  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  was  thereby  made  to  all  Israel  the 
common  place  of  their  religious  worship,  this  epithet  of  the  holy 
was  commonly  given  unto  it.  And  therefore  we  find  it  thence- 
forth called,  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  iAir 
Hakkodesh,  i.  e.  the  city  of  holiness,  or  the  holy  city,  and  so  also 
sin  several  places  in  the  New  Testament.  And  this  same  title 
they  gave  it  in  their  coins.  For  the  inscription  of  their  shekels 
(many  of  which  are  still  extant)  was  h  Jerusalem  Kedushah,  i.  e. 
Jerusalem  the  holy;  and  this  coin  going  current  among  the 
neighbouring  nations,  especially  after  the  Babylonish  captivity 
had  made  a  dispersion  of  that  people  over  all  the  East,  it  carried 
this  name  with  it  among  them,  and  they  from  hence  called  this 
city  by  both  names,  Jerusalem  Kedushah,  and  at  length,  for 
shortness1  sake,  Kedushah  only,  and  the  Syrians  (who  in  their 
dialect  usually  turned  the  Hebrew  sh  into  th)  Kedutha.  And 
the  Syriao,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  being  the  only  language 
that  was  then  spoken  in  Palestine,  (the  Hebrew  having  been  no 
more  used  there,  or  any  where  else,  as  a  vulgar  language,  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity,)  he  found  it  when  he  travelled  through 
that  country  to  be  called  there  in  the  Syriac  dialect  Kedutha ; 
from  whence,  by  giving  it  a  Greek  termination,  he  made  it  in  the 
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Greek  language  Kadvm,  or  Cadytis,  in  his  history,  which  he 
wrote  about  the  time  that  Nehemiah  ended  his  twelve  years'" 
government  at  Jerusalem.  And  for  the  same  reason  that  it  was 
called  Kedusha  or  Kedutha  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  Arabs 
in  their  language  called  it  ' Bait  Almokdes,  i.  e.  the  lioly  buildings, 
or  the  holy  city,  and  often,  with  another  adjective  of  the  same 
root  and  the  same  signification,  Bait  Alkuds,  and  at  length 
simply  Alkuds,  i.  e.  the  holy,  by  which  name  only  kit  is  now  called 
by  the  Turks,  Arabs,  and  all  other  nations  of  the  Mahometan 
religion  in  those  parts.  And  that  it  may  not  look  strange  to 
prove  an  ancient  name  by  the  modern  name,  which  is  now  given 
that  place,  it  is  necessary  I  acquaint  the  reader,  that  the  Arabs 
being  the  ancientest  nation  in  the  world,  (who  have  never  been 
by  any  conquest  dispossessed,  or  driven  out  of  their  country,  but 
have  there  always  remained  in  a  continued  descent  from  the  first 
planters  of  it  even  to  this  day,)  and  being  also  as  little  given  to 
make  changes  in  their  manners  and  usages,  as  they  are  as  to 
their  country,  they  have  still  retained  those  same  names  of 
places  which  were  at  first  given  them,  and  on  their  getting  the 
empire  of  the  East,  restored  them  again  to  many  of  them,  after 
they  had  been  for  several  ages  extinct  by  the  intermediate 
changes  that  had  happened  in  them.  And  thus  'the  ancient 
metropolis  of  Egypt,  which  from  Mezraim  the  son  of  Ham,  the 
first  planter  of  that  country  after  the  flood,  was  called  Mesri, 
and  afterwards  for  many  ages  had  the  name  of  Memphis,  was  on 
the  Arabs  making  themselves  masters  of  Egypt,  again  called 
Mesri,  and  hath  retained  that  name  ever  since,  though  by  the 
building  of  Cairo  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile  over  against  it, 
(for  Mesri  stands  on  the  west  side  of  that  river,)  that  ancient 
and  once  noble  city  is  now  brought  in  a  manner  to  desolation. 
And  for  the  same  reason  the  city  of  Tyrus,  which  was  anciently 
called  mZor,  or  Zur,  (from  whence  the  whole  country  of  Syria 
had  its  name,)  hath,  since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  on 
the  erecting  of  their  empire  in  the  East,  been  again  called  n  Sor, 
and  is  at  this  day  known  by  no  other  name  in  those  parts.    And 
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by  the  same  means  the  city  of  Palmyra  hath  again  recovered 
the  old  name  of  Tadmor,  by  which  it  was  called  °  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  and  is  now  known  in  the  East  by  no  other  name. 
And  abundance  of  other  like  instances  might  be  given  in  the 
East  to  this  purpose.  And  the  like  may  be  found  nearer  home. 
For  it  is  well  known  that  the  Welsh  in  their  language  do  still 
call  all  the  cities  in  England  by  the  old  British  names,  by  which 
they  were  called  1300  years  ago,  before  the  Saxons  dispossessed 
them  of  this  country ;  and  should  they  recover  it  again,  and 
here  get  the  dominion  over  it,  as  formerly,  no  doubt  they  would 
again  restore  to  all  places  here  the  same  British  names  by  which 
they  still  call  them. 

Jehoiakim,  on  his  taking  on  him  the  kingdom,  followed  the  b.  C.  609. 
example  of  his  brother  Pin  doing  that  which  was  evil.  For  he 
went  on  in  his  steps  to  relax  all  the  good  order  and  discipline  of 
his  father,  as  the  other  had  done,  and  the  people  (who  never 
went  heartily  into  that  good  king's  reformation)  gladly  laying 
hold  hereof,  did  let  themselves  loose  to  the  full  bent  of  their  own 
depraved  inclinations,  and  run  into  all  manner  of  iniquity ; 
whereon  the  prophet  Jeremiah  being  sent  of  God,  q  first  went 
into  the  king's  house,  and  there  proclaimed  God's  judgments 
against  him  and  his  family,  if  he  went  on  in  his  iniquities,  and 
did  not  amend  and  repent  of  them.  And  after  that  r  he  went 
up  into  the  temple,  and  there  spoke  to  all  the  people  that  came 
up  thither  to  worship  after  the  same  manner,  declaring  unto 
them,  that  if  they  would  turn  from  their  evil  ways,  God  would 
turn  from  his  wrath,  and  repent  of  the  evil  which  he  purposed  to 
bring  upon  them.  But  that  if  they  would  not  hearken  unto 
him,  to  walk  in  the  law  of  God,  and  keep  his  commandments, 
then  the  wrath  of  God  should  be  poured  out  upon  them,  and 
both  that  city  and  the  temple  should  be  brought  to  utter  deso- 
lation. Which  angering  the  priests  that  then  attended  in  the 
temple,  they  laid  hold  of  him,  and  brought  him  before  the  king's 
council,  to  have  put  him  to  death.  But  Ahikam,  one  of  the 
chief  lords  of  the  council,  so  befriended  Jeremiah,  that  he 
brought  him  off,  and  got  him  discharged  by  the  general  suffrage, 
not  only  of  the  princes,  but  also  of  all  the  elders  of  the  people 
that  were  then  present.  This  Ahikam  was  sthe  father  of  Geda- 
liah,  that  was  afterwards  made  governor  of  the  land  under  the 
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Chaldeans,  and  the  son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  (who  was  'chief 
minister  of  state  under  king  Josiah,)  and  brother  uto  Gemariah, 
xElasah,  and  yJaazaniah,  who  were  great  men  in  those  days, 
and  members  also  of  the  council  with  him ;  and  therefore  in  con- 
junction with  them  he  had  a  great  interest  there,  which  he  made 
use  of  on  this  occasion,  to  deliver  the  prophet  from  that  mischief 
which  was  intended  against  him. 

But  z  Uriah,  another  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who  had  this  same 
year  prophesied  after  the  same  manner,  could  not  so  come  off. 
For  Jehoiakim  was  so  incensed  against  him  for  it,  that  he  sought 
to  put  him  to  death,  whereon  Uriah  fled  into  Egypt ;  but  this 
did  not  secure  him  from  his  revenge,  for  he  sent  into  Egypt 
after  him,  and  having  procured  him  to  be  there  seized,  brought 
him  up  from  thence,  and  slew  him  at  Jerusalem,  which  became  a 
farther  enhancing  of  his  iniquity,  and  also  of  God's  wrath  against 
him  for  it. 

About  the  same  time  also  prophesied  the  prophets  Habakkuk 
and  Zephaniah,  who  being  called  to  the  prophetic  office  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  continued  (as  seems  most  likely)  to  this  time. 
For  they  prophesied  the  same  things  that  Jeremiah  did,  and 
upon  the  same  occasion,  a  that  is,  destruction  and  desolation 
upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  because  of  the  many  heinous  sins 
they  were  then  guilty  of.  Zephaniah  doth  not  name  the  Chal- 
deans, who  were  to  be  the  executioners  of  this  wrath  of  God 
upon  them ;  but  b  Habakkuk  doth.  As  to  Habakkuk,  neither 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  nor  the  parents  from  whom  he  was 
descended,  are  any  where  named  in  Scripture.  But  he  prophe- 
sying the  coming  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the  same  manner,  as  Jere- 
miah did,  this  gives  reason  to  conjecture  that  he  lived  in  the 
same  time.  Of  Zephaniah  it  is  directly  said,  cthat  he  prophe- 
sied in  the  time  of  Josiah ;  and  in  his  pedigree,  (which  is  also 
given  us,)  his  father's  grandfather  is  called  cHezekiah,  which 
some  taking  to  be  king  Hezekiah,  do  therefore  reckon  this  pro- 
phet to  have  been  of  royal  descent. 
B.C.  607.  In  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  d  Nabopollasar,  king  of  Baby- 
lon, finding  that  on  Necho's  taking  of  Carchemish  all  Syria  and 
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Palestine  had  revolted  to  him,  and  that  he  being  old  and  infirm 
was  unable  to  march  thither  himself  to  reduce  them,  he  took 
Nebuchadnezzar  his  son  into  partnership  with  him  in  the  empire, 
and  csent  him  with  an  army  into  those  parts;  and  from  hence 
the  Jewish  computation  of  the  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign 
begins,  that  is,  from  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim. 
For  it  was  about  the  end  of  that  year  that  this  was  done ;  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  Jews,  f  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim 
was  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  according  to  the 
Babylonians,  his  reign  is  not  reckoned  to  begin  till  after  his 
father's  death,  which  happened  two  years  afterwards ;  and  both 
computations  being  found  in  Scripture,  it  is  necessary  to  say  so 
much  here  for  the  reconciling  of  them. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebuchadnezzar,  B  having  B.  C.  606. 
beaten  the  army  of  Necho  king  of  Egypt  at  the  Euphrates,  and 
retaken  Carchemish,  marched  towards  Syria  and  Palestine  to 
recover  those  provinces  again  to  the  Babylonish  empire ;  on 
whose  approach,  h  the  Rechabites,  who,  according  to  the  insti- 
tution of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  their  father,  had  always 
abstained  from  wine,  and  hitherto  only  lived  in  tents,  finding  no 
security  from  this  invasion  in  the  open  country,  retired  for  their 
safety  to  Jerusalem,  where  was  transacted  between  them  and 
Jeremiah  what  we  find  related  in  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  his 
prophecies. 

This  very  '  same  year  Jeremiah  prophesied  of  the  coming  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  against  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  that  the  whole 
land  should  be  delivered  into  his  hands,  and  that  a  captivity  of 
seventy  years1  continuance  should  after  that  ensue  upon  the 
people  of  the  Jews ;  and  he  also  delivered  several  other  prophe- 
cies of  the  many  calamities  and  woful  desolations  that  were  then 
ready  to  be  brought  upon  them,  intending  thereby,  if  possible, 
to  bring  them  to  repentance,  that  so  the  wrath  of  God  might  be 
diverted  from  them. 

But  all  this  working  nothing  upon  their  hardened  and  obdu- 
rate hearts,  God  commanded  him  kto  collect  together,  and  write 
in  a  roll,  all  the  words  of  prophecy,  which  had  been  spoken  by 
him  against  Israel,  and  against  Judah,  and  against  the  nations, 
from  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  (when  he  was  first  called  to 

c  Dan  i.  i.  Jeremiah  first  began  to  prophecy,  ver.  3. 
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the  prophetic  office)  to  that  time ;  whereon  Jeremiah  called  to 
him  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah,  a  chief  disciple  of  his,  who,  being 
a  ready  scribe,  wrote  from  his  mouth  all  as  God  had  command- 
ed, and  then  went  with  the  roll  which  he  had  thus  written  up 
into  the  temple,  and  there  read  it  in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
people  on  the  great  fast  of  the  expiation,  when  all  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  were  assembled  together  at  that  solemnity.  For 
Jeremiah  being  then  shut  up  in  prison  for  his  former  prophe- 
sying, could  not  go  up  thither  himself,  and  therefore  by  God's 
command  Baruch  was  sent  to  do  it  in  his  stead ;  and  at  his  first 
reading  of  the  roll,  whether  it  were  that  Jehoiakim  and  his 
princes  were  then  absent,  to  take  care  of  the  borders  of  the 
kingdom,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  then  just  ready  to  invade  ; 
or  that,  amidst  the  distractions  which  usually  happen  on  such 
impending  dangers,  men's  minds  were  otherwise  engaged,  no 
resentments  were  at  that  time  expressed  either  against  the  pro- 
phet or  his  disciple  on  this  occasion.  But  Baruch  being  very 
much  affrighted  and  dismayed  at  the  threats  of  the  roll,  which 
he  had  thus  wrote  and  publicly  read,  the  word  of  prophecy, 
which  we  have  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  was  sent 
from  God  on  purpose  to  comfort  him ;  and  a  promise  is  therein 
given  him,  that,  amidst  all  the  calamities,  destructions,  and 
desolations,  which  according  to  the  words  of  the  roll  should  be 
certainly  brought  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  he  should  be  sure 
to  find  a  deliverance.  For  that  none  of  them  should  reach  him, 
but  God  would  give  him  his  life  for  a  prey  in  all  places  whereso- 
ever he  should  go. 

The  great  fast  of  the  expiation,  wherein  Baruch  read  the  roll, 
as  is  above  related,  was  annually  kept  by  the  Jews  '  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  month  Tizri,  which  answers  to  our  September.  Im- 
mediately after  that,  Nebuchadnezzar  invaded  Judaea,  and  hav- 
ing laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  m  made  himself  master  of  it  in  the 
ninth  month,  called  Cisleu,  (which  answers  to  our  November,) 
on  the  eighteenth  day  of  that  month,  (for  on  that  day  is  still 
kept  by  the  Jews  an  annual  fast  in  commemoration  of  it  even 
to  this  day,)  and  having  then  taken  Jehoiakim  prisoner,  he  put 
him  in  chains,  to  carry  him  to  Babylon.  But  he  having  "hum- 
bled himself  to  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  submitted  to  become 
his  tributary,  and  thereon  sworn  fealty  to  him,  he  was  again 
restored  to  his  kingdom,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  from 
1  Levit.  xvi.  29.  xxiii.  27.     "i  Dan.  i.  2;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6.     »  2  Kings  xxiv.  1. 
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Jerusalem  for  the  farther  prosecuting  of  his  victories  against  the 
Egyptians. 

But  before  he  removed  from  Jerusalem,  he  had  caused  great 
numbers  of  the  people  to  be  sent  captives  to  Babylon,  and  par- 
ticularly °gave  order  to  Ashpenaz,  the  master  of  his  eunuchs, 
that  he  should  make  choice  out  of  the  children  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  of  the  nobility  of  the  land,  of  such  as  he  found  to  be 
of  the  fairest  countenance  and  the  quickest  parts,  to  be  carried 
to  Babylon,  and  there  made  eunuchs  in  his  palace.  Whereby 
was  fulfilled  the  word  of  the  Lord  spoken  Pby  Isaiah  the  pro- 
phet to  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  above  an  hundred  years  before. 
At  the  same  time  also  he  q carried  away  a  great  part  of  the  ves- 
sels of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  put  them  in  the  house  of  Bel 
his  god  at  Babylon.  And  therefore  the  people  being  thus  car- 
ried into  captivity,  the  sons  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the  nobi- 
lity of  the  land  made  eunuchs  and  slaves  in  the  palace  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  the  vessels  of  the  temple  carried  thither,  and 
the  king  made  a  tributary,  and  the  whole  land  now  brought  into 
vassalage  under  the  Babylonians  ;  from  hence  must  be  reckoned 
the  beginning  of  the  seventy  years  of  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
r foretold  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah ;  and  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoi- 
akim  must  be  the  first  year  in  that  computation. 

Among  the  number  of  the  children  that  were  carried  away  in 
this  captivity  by  the  master  of  the  eunuchs,  were  s  Daniel,  Hana- 
niah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah.  Daniel  they  called  Belteshazzar, 
and  the  other  three  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego.  Some 
indeed  do  place  their  captivity  some  years  later,  but  that  is  ab- 
solutely inconsistent  with  what  is  elsewhere  said  in  Scripture. 
For  these  children,  after  their  carrying  away  to  Babylon,  were 
to  be  'three  years  under  the  tuition  of  the  master  of  the  eu- 
nuchs, to  be  instructed  by  him  in  the  language  and  the  learning 
of  the  Chaldeans,  before  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  to  stand  and  serve  before  him.  But  in  the 
u  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  at  Babylon  from  his 
father's  death,  (which  was  but  the  fourth  year  after  his  first 
taking  of  Jerusalem,)  Daniel  had  not  only  admission  and  free- 
dom of  access  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  but  we  find  him 
"there  interpreting  of  his  dream,  and  immediately  thereon  ad- 

o  Dan.  i.  3.  s  Ran.  i.  (>.  t  Dan.  i.  5. 
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vanced  to  be  >' chief  of  the  governors  of  the  wise  men,  and 
ruler  over  all  the  province  of  Babylon.  For  which  trust  less 
than  four  years'  instruction  in  the  language,  laws,  usages,  and 
learning  of  the  country,  can  scarce  be  thought  sufficient  to  qua- 
lify him,  nor  could  he  any  sooner  be  old  enough  for  it.  For  he 
was  but  a  youth  when  he  was  first  carried  away  from  Jerusalem. 
And  therefore  all  this  put  together  doth  necessarily  determine 
the  time  of  Daniel's  and  the  other  children's  carrying  away  to 
Babylon  to  the  year  where  I  have  placed  it.  And  if  we  will 
make  Scripture  consistent  with  Scripture,  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  any  later.  Daniel,  speaking  of  the  captivity,  z  begins 
the  history  of  it  from  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  which  placeth 
it  back  still  a  year  farther  than  I  have  done ;  and  this  is  an 
objection  on  the  other  hand.  But  the  answer  hereto  is  easy. 
Daniel  begins  his  computation  from  the  time  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  sent  from  Babylon  by  his  father  on  this  expedition, 
which  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim. 
After  that,  two  months  at  least  must  have  been  spent  in  his 
march  to  the  borders  of  Syria.  There,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  (we  suppose  in  the  beginning  of  that  year,)  he  fought 
the  Egyptians,  and  having  overthrown  them  in  battle,  besieged 
Carchemish,  and  took  it.  After  this,  he  reduced  all  the  pro- 
vinces and  cities  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  in  which  having  em- 
ployed the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  (and  a  great  deal  of  work 
it  was  to  do  within  that  time,)  in  the  beginning  of  October  he 
came  and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and  about  a  month  after  took 
the  city.  And  from  hence  we  date  the  beginning  of  Daniel's 
servitude,  and  also  the  beginning  of  the  seventy  years  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  therefore  do  reckon  that  year  to  have 
been  the  first  of  both. 

The  Scythians,  who  had  now  for  twenty-eight  years  held  all 
the  upper  Asia,  (that  is,  the  two  Armenias,  Cappadocia,  Pon- 
tus,  Colchis,  and  Iberia,)  were  this  year  again  a  driven  out  of  it. 
The  Medes,  whom  they  had  dispossessed  of  these  provinces,  had 
long  endeavoured  to  recover  them  by  open  force,  but  finding 
themselves  unable  to  succeed  this  way,  they  at  length  accom- 
plished it  by  treachery.  For  under  the  covert  of  a  peace, 
(which  they  had  made  on  purpose  to  carry  on  the  fraud,)  they 
invited  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  a  feast,  where  having  made 
them  drunk,  they  slew  them  all.      After  which,  having  easily 
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subdued  the  rest,  they  recovered  from  them  all  that  they  had  lost, 
and  again  extended  their  empire  to  the  river  llalys,  which  had 
been  the  ancient  borders  of  it  towards  the  west. 

After  the  Chaldeans  were  gone  from  Jerusalem,  Jehoiakim,  B.C. 605. 
instead  of  being  amended  by  those  heavy  chastisements,  which 
by  their  hand  God  had  inflicted  on  him  and  his  kingdom,  rather 
grew  worse  under  them  in  all  those  ways  of  wickedness  and  im- 
piety, which  he  had  afore  practised;  and  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
kept  pace  with  him  herein,  to  the  farther  provoking  of  God's 
wrath,  and  the  hastening  of  their  own  destruction.  However 
no  means  were  omitted  to  reclaim  them ;  and  Jeremiah  the  pro- 
phet, who  was  particularly  sent  to  them  for  this  purpose,  was 
constantly  calling  upon  them,  and  exhorting  them  to  turn  unto 
the  Lord  their  God,  that  so  his  wrath  might  be  turned  from 
them,  and  they  saved  from  the  destruction  which  was  coming 
upon  them,  of  which  he  ceased  not  continually  to  warn  them. 
And  they  having  on  the  ninth  month,  called  Cisleu,  proclaimed 
a  public  fast  to  be  held  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  same,  be- 
cause of  the  calamity,  which  they  had  suffered  thereon  in  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  the  year  forgoing,  (which 
hath  ever  since  been  annually  observed  by  them  in  commemora- 
tion hereof,  as  hath  been  aforesaid,)  the  prophet  laying  hold  of 
this  opportunity,  when  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  were  met  to- 
gether to  keep  this  solemnity,  bsent  Baruch  again  up  into  the 
temple  with  the  roll  of  his  prophecies,  there  to  read  it  the  second 
time  in  the  hearing  of  all  of  them,  making  thereby  another  trial, 
if  by  the  terrors  of  these  prophecies  it  were  possible  to  fright 
them  into  their  duty.  And  it  being  God's  command  by  the 
mouth  of  his  prophet,  Baruch  accordingly  went  up  into  the 
temple  on  the  said  fast-day,  and  entering  into  the  chamber  of 
Gemariah  the  scribe,  (which  was  the  room  where  the  king's 
council  used  to  sit  in  the  temple,  near  the  east  gate  of  the  same,) 
did  there  from  a  window  aloft  read,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
people  then  gathered  together  in  the  court  below,  all  the  words 
of  the  said  roll ;  which  Michaiah  the  son  of  Gemariah,  who  was 
then  present,  hearing,  went  immediately  to  the  king's  house, 
and  there  informed  the  lords  of  the  council  of  it,  whereon  they 
sent  for  Baruch,  and  caused  him  to  sit  down,  and  read  the  roll 
over  to  them ;  at  the  hearing  whereof,  and  the  threats  therein 
contained,  they  being  much  affrighted,  inquired  of  Baruch  the 
b  Jer.  xx.wi.  9.  to,  1 1,  &c. 
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manner  of  his  writing  of  it ;  and  being  informed  that  it  was  all 
dictated  to  him  from  the  mouth  of  the  prophet,  they  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  roll,  and  depart,  advising,  that  he  and  Jere- 
miah should  immediately  go  and  hide  themselves  where  no  one 
might  find  them ;  and  then  went  in  to  the  king,  and  informed 
him  of  all  that  had  passed ;  whereon  he  sent  for  the  roll,  and 
caused  it  to  be  read  to  him ;  but  after  he  had  heard  three  or 
four  leaves  of  it,  as  he  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  winter  par- 
lour, he  took  it  and  cut  it  with  a  penknife,  and  cast  it  into  the 
fire  that  was  there  before  him,  till  it  was  all  consumed,  notwith- 
standing some  of  the  lords  of  the  council  entreated  him  to  the 
contrary,  and  immediately  thereon  issued  out  an  order  to  have 
Baruch  and  Jeremiah  seized  ;  but  having  hid  themselves,  as 
advised  by  the  council,  they  could  not  be  found. 

The  Jews  keep  an  annual  fast  even  to  this  day  for  the  burn- 
ing of  this  roll.  The  day  marked  for  it  in  their  calendar  is  the 
29th  day  of  c  Cisleu,  eleven  days  after  that  which  they  keep  for 
that  fast,  on  which  it  was  read  in  the  temple.  But  the  reading 
of  the  roll  on  the  fast  of  the  18th  of  Cisleu,  and  the  burning  of 
it,  according  to  the  account  given  hereof  by  Jeremiah,  seem 
immediately  to  have  followed  each  other. 

After  the  burning  of  this  roll,  another,  by  God's  especial  com- 
mand, was  forthwith  written  in  the  same  manner,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet,  by  the  hand  of  Baruch,  wherein  was  con- 
tained all  that  was  in  the  former  roll,  and  there  were  added 
many  other  like  words,  and  particularly  that  prophecy  in  respect 
of  Jehoiakim  and  his  house,  which  is  for  this  impious  fact  in 
the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first  verses  of  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of 
Jeremiah  denounced  against  them. 

In  making  the  roll  to  be  read  twice  in  the  temple  by  Baruch, 
I  confess  I  differ  from  most  that  have  commented  upon  this 
place  of  Scripture.  But  as  the  reading  of  the  roll  by  Baruch  is 
in  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  Jeremiah  twice  related,  so  it  is 
plain  to  me,  that  it  was  twice  done.  For  in  the  first  relation 
fl  it  is  said  to  be  done  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  in  the 
second  eit  is  said  to  be  done  in  the  fifth,  which  plainly  denotes 
two  different  times.  And  in  the  first  relation  Jeremiah  fis  said 
to  be  shut  up  in  prison  when  the  roll  was  read,  but  in  the 
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second  relation  it  plainly  appears  he  was  out  of  prison,  for  She 
was  then  at  full  liberty  to  go  out  of  the  way,  and  hide  himself. 
For  these  reasons  I  take  it  for  certain,  that  the  roll  was  twice 
read ;  and  I  have  Archbishop  Usher  with  me  in  the  same  opin- 
ion, whose  judgment  must  always  be  of  the  greatest  weight  in 
such  matters. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  after  his  departure  from  Jerusalem,  employed 
all  tliis  year  in  carrying  on  his  war  against  the  Egyptians,  in 
which  he  had  that  success,  that  before  the  ensuing  winter  he 
had  driven  them  out  of  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  brought  in 
subjection  to  him,  hfrom  the  river  Euphrates  to  the  river  of 
Egypt,  all  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  i.  e.  all 
Syria  and  Palestine.  For  as  the  river  Euphrates  was  the  boun- 
dary of  Syria,  towards  the  north-east,  so  the  river  of  Egypt  was 
the  boundary  of  Palestine  towards  the  south-west.  This  river 
of  Egypt,  which  is  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  boun- 
dary of  the  land  of  Canaan  or  Palestine,  towards  Egypt,  was 
not  the  Nile,  as  many  suppose,  but  a  small  river,  which  running 
through  the  desert,  that  lies  between  these  two  countries,  was 
anciently  reckoned  the  common  boundary  of  both.  And  thus 
far  the  land  reached,  which  was  promised  to  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, (Gen.  xv.  18.)  and  was  afterwards  by  lot  divided  among 
them.    Joshua  xv.  4. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  died  Nabopol- 
lasar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  he 
had  reigned  'one  and  twenty  years,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  being 
informed  of,  khe  immediately,  with  a  few  only  of  his  followers, 
hastened  through  the  desert  the  nearest  way  to  Babylon,  leaving 
the  gross  of  his  army,  with  the  prisoners  and  prey,  to  be  brought 
after  him  by  his  generals.  On  his  arrival  at  the  palace,  he  re- B.C. 604. 
ceived  the  government  from  the  hands  of  those  who  had  care- 
fully reserved  it  for  him,  and  thereon  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
whole  empire,  which  contained  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Syria, 
and  Palestine,  and  reigned  over  it  according  to  Ptolemy  forty- 
three  years ;  the  first  of  which  begins  from  the  January  follow- 
ing, which  is  the  Babylonish  account,  from  which  the  Jewish 
account  differs  two  years,  as  reckoning  his  reign  from  the  time 
he  was  admitted  to  be  partner  with  his  father.     From  hence  we 
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have  a  double  computation  of  the  years  of  his  reign,  the  Jewish 
and  the  Babylonish  :  Daniel  follows  the  latter ;  but  all  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  that  make  mention  of  him,  the  other. 

B.C.  603.  In  the  seventh  year  of  Jehoiakim,  which  was  the  second  year 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  according  to  the  Babylonish  account,  and 
the  fourth  according  to  the  Jewish,  Daniel  'revealed  unto  Nebu- 
chadnezzar his  dream,  and  also  unfolded  to  him  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  in  the  manner  as  we  have  it  at  large  related  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Daniel,  whereon  he  was  advanced  to  great 
honour,  being  made  chief  of  the  governors  over  all  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon,  and  also  chief  ruler  over  the  whole  province  of  Baby- 
lon, and  one  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  council,  who  always  con- 
tinued in  the  king's  court,  he  being  then  about  the  age  of  two 
and  twenty.  And  in  his  prosperity  he  was  not  forgetful  of  his 
three  companions,  who  had  been  brought  to  Babylon  with  him, 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  but  having  spoken  to  the 
king  in  their  behalf,  procured  that  they  were  preferred  to  places 
of  honourable  trust  under  him  in  the  province  of  Babylon. 
These  afterwards  made  themselves  very  signally  known  to  the 
king,  and  also  to  the  whole  empire  of  Babylon,  by  their  con- 
stancy to  their  religion  in  refusing  to  worship  the  golden  image 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up,  and  by  the  wonderful  deliver- 
ance which  God  wrought  for  them  thereon,  which  deservedly 
recommending  them  to  the  king's  highest  regard,  they  were 
thereon  much  higher  advanced.  The  whole  history  whereof  is 
at  full  related  in  the  third  chapter  of  Daniel. 

The  same  year  Jehoiakim,  after  he  had  served  the  king  of 
Babylon  three  years,  m  rebelled  against  him,  and  refusing  to  pay 
him  any  more  tribute,  renewed  his  confederacy  with  Pharaoh 
Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  in  opposition  to  him.  Whereon  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, not  being  then  at  leisure,  by  reason  of  other  engage- 
ments, to  come  himself  and  chastise  him,  sent  orders  to  all  his 
lieutenants  and  governors  of  provinces  in  those  parts  to  make 
war  upon  him,  which  brought  upon  Jehoiakim  inroads  and  in- 
vasions from  every  quarter,  "the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  the 
Syrians,  the  Arabians,  and  all  the  other  nations  round  him,  who 
had  subjected  themselves  to  the  Babylonish  yoke,  infesting  him 
with  incursions,  and  harassing  him  with  depredations  on  every 

B.C. 599. side.     And  thus  they  continued  to  do  for  three  years  together, 
till  at  length,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  all  parties  joining 
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together  against  him,  "they  shut  him  up  in  Jerusalem,  where  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  siege  having  taken  him  prisoner  in  some 
sally  (it  may  be  supposed)  which  he  made  upon  them,  they  slew 
him  with  the  sword,  and  then  east  out  his  dead  body  into  the  high 
way,  without  one  of*  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  allowing  it  no  other 
burial,  Pas  the  prophet  Jeremiah  had  foretold,  than  that  of  an 
BOS,  that  is,  to  be  cast  forth  into  a  place  of  the  greatest  con- 
tempt, there  to  rot,  and  be  consumed  to  dust  in  the  open  air. 

The  year  before  ndied  his  confederate,  on  whom  he  chiefly 
depended,  Pharaoh  Necho  king  of  Egypt,  after  he  had  reigned 
sixteen  years,  and  Psammis  his  son  succeeded  him  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Jehoiakim  being  dead,  rJehoiachin  his  son  (who  is  also  called  B.C.  598. 
Jeconiah  and  Coniah)  reigned  in  his  stead,  who  doing  evil  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  father  had  done, 
this  provoked  sa  very  bitter  declaration  of  God's  wrath  against 
him  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  it  was  as  bitterly 
executed  upon  him.  For  after  Jehoiakim's  death,  the  servants 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  (that  is,  his  lieutenants  and  governors  of  the 
provinces  that  were  under  his  subjection  in  those  parts)  still 
1  continued  to  block  up  Jerusalem,  and  after  three  months  Ne- 
buchadnezzar himself  came  thither  in  person  with  his  royal 
army,  and  caused  the  place  to  be  begirt  with  a  close  siege  on 
every  side,  whereon  Jehoiachin  finding  himself  unable  to  defend 
it,  went  out  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  his  mother,  and  his  princes 
and  servants,  and  delivered  himself  into  his  hands.  But  hereby 
he  obtained  no  other  favour  than  to  save  his  life.  For  being 
immediately  put  in  chains,  he  was  carried  to  Babylon,  and  there 
continued  shut  up  in  prison,  till  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
which  was  full  seven  and  thirty  years. 

Nebuchadnezzar  having  hereon  made  himself  master  of  Jeru- 
salem, utook  thence  all  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house,  and  cut  in  pieces  the  vessels 
of  gold,  which  Solomon  king  of  Israel  had  made  in  the  temple 
of  the  Lord,  and  carried  them  to  Babylon ;  and  he  also  carried 
thither  with  him  a  vast  number  of  captives,  Jehoiachin  the  king, 
his  mother,  and  his  wives,  and  his  officers  and  princes,  and  all 
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the  mighty  men  of  valour,  even  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand 
men  out  of  Jerusalem  only,  besides  the  smiths  and  the  carpen- 
ters, and  other  artificers ;  and  out  of  the  rest  of  the  land,  of  the 
mighty  men  seven  thousand,  and  of  the  craftsmen  and  smiths 
one  thousand,  besides  three  thousand  twenty  and  three,  x  which 
had  been  carried  away  the  year  before  out  of  the  open  country, 
before  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  begun.  With  the  mighty  men 
of  valour  he  recruited  his  army,  and  the  artificers  he  employed 
in  the  carrying  on  of  his  building  at  Babylon,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  hereafter. 

In  this  captivity  ywas  carried  away  to  Babylon  Ezekiel  the 
prophet,  the  son  of  Buzi,  of  the  house  of  Aaron ;  and  therefore 
the  era  whereby  he  reckons  throughout  all  his  prophecies  is 
from  this  captivity. 

After  this  great  carrying  away  of  the  Jews  into  captivity,  z  the 
poorer  sort  of  the  people  being  still  left  in  the  land,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar made  Mattaniah,  the  son  of  Josiah  and  uncle  of  Jehoia- 
chin,  king  over  them,  taking  of  him  a  solemn  oath  to  be  true 
and  faithful  unto  him.  And  to  engage  him  the  more  to  be  so, 
he  changed  his  name  from  Mattaniah  to  Zedekiah,  which  signi- 
fieth  the  justice  of  the  Lord,  intending  by  this  name  to  put  him 
continually  in  mind  of  the  vengeance  which  he  was  to  expect 
from  the  justice  of  the  Lord  his  God,  if  he  violated  that  fidelity 
which  he  had  in  his  name  sworn  unto  him. 

Zedekiah  being  thus  made  king  reigned  eleven  years  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  his  ways  being  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  as  were 
those  of  his  nephew  and  brothers  that  reigned  before  him,  he  did 
thereby  so  far  fill  up  the  measure  of  the  iniquities  of  his  fore- 
fathers, that  they  at  length  drew  down  upon  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem that  terrible  destruction  in  which  his  reign  ended. 

And  thus  was  concluded  the  second  war  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  with  the  Jews.  Three  years  he  managed  it  by  his 
lieutenants  and  governors  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  his 
empire.  In  the  fourth  year  he  came  himself  in  person,  and  put 
an  end  to  it  in  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  and  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem.  What  hindered  him  from  coming  sooner  is  not  said. 
Only  it  appears,  that  in  the  tenth  year  of  Jehoiakim  he  was 
engaged  in  an  arbitration  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians. 
The  occasion  was  this:  after  athe  Medes  had  recovered  all  the 
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upper  Asia  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Scythians,  and  again  ex- 
tended their  borders  to  the  river  Halys,  which  was  the  common 
boundary  between  them  and  the  Lydians,  it  was  not  long  before 
there  happened  a  war  between  these  two  nations,  which  was 
managed  tor  five  years  together  with  various  success.  In  the 
sixth  year  they  engaged  each  other  with  the  utmost  of  their 
strength,  intending  to  make  that  battle  decisive  of  the  quarrel 
that  was  between  them.  But  in  the  midst  of  it,  while  the  for- 
tune of  the  day  seemed  to  hang  in  an  equal  balance  between 
them,  there  happened  an  eclipse,  which  overspread  both  armies 
with  darkness,  whereon  being  frightened  with  what  had  hap- 
pened, they  both  desisted  from  fighting  any  longer,  and  agreed 
to  refer  the  controversy  to  the  arbitration  of  two  neighbouring 
princes.  The  Lydians  chose  Syennesis  king  of  Cilicia,  and  the 
Medes  b  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  who  agreed  a  peace 
between  them,  on  the  terms  that  Astyages,  son  to  Cyaxares 
king  of  Media,  should  take  to  wife  Ariena  the  daughter  of  Ha- 
lyattis  king  of  the  Lydians ;  of  which  marriage,  within  a  year 
after,  was  born  Cyaxares,  who  is  called  Darius  the  Median  in 
the  book  of  Daniel.  This  eclipse  was  foretold  by  T hales  the 
Milesian ;  and  it  happened  on  the  twentieth  of  September,  ac- 
cording to  the  Julian  account,  in  the  hundred  and  forty-seventh 
year  of  Nabonassar,  and  in  the  ninth  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim 
king  of  Judah,  which  was  the  year  before  Christ  601 . 

The  same  year  that  Cyaxares  was  born  to  Astyages,  he  gave 
his  daughter  Mandana,  whom  he  had  by  a  former  wife,  in  mar- 
riage to  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  of  whom,  the  next  year  after, 
(which  was  the  last  year  of  Jehoiakim,)  was  born  Cyrus,  the 
famous  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  restorer  of 
the  Jews  to  their  country,  their  temple,  and  their  former  state. 

Jehoiachin  being  thus  carried  into  captivity,  and  Zedekiah 
settled  in  the  throne,  Jeremiah  had  in  ca  vision,  under  the  type 
of  two  baskets  of  figs,  foreshewn  unto  him  the  restoration  which 
God  would  again  give  to  them  who  were  carried  into  captivity, 
and  the  misery  and  desolation  which  should  befall  them,  with 
their  king,  that  were  still  in  the  land ;  that  the  captivity  of  the 
former  should  become  a  means  of  preservation  unto  them,  while 
the  liberty  which  the  others  were  left  in  should  serve  only  to 
lead  them  to  their  utter  ruin,  as  accordingly  it  befell  them  in 
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the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  utter  devastation  of  the 
land,  which  happened  a  few  years  afterwards. 

The  same  year  God  also  foreshewed  to  Jeremiah  the  confu- 
sion which  he  would  bring  upon  d  Elam,  (a  kingdom  lying  upon 
the  river  Ulai,  eastward  beyond  the  Tigris,)  and  the  restoration 
which  he  would  afterwards  give  thereto,  which  accordingly  came 
to  pass.  For  it  was  e  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  subject- 
ed to  him  in  the  same  manner  as  Judah  was.  But  afterwards 
joining  with  Cyrus,  it  helped  to  conquer  and  subdue  the  Baby- 
lonians, who  had  before  conquered  them ;  and  f  Shushan,  which 
was  the  chief  city  of  that  province,  was  thenceforth  made  the 
metropolis  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  had  the  throne  of  the 
kingdom  placed  in  it. 

After  the  departure  of  Nebuchadnezzar  out  of  Judaea  and 
Syria,  Zedekiah  having  settled  himself  in  the  kingdom,  sthe 
kings  of  the  Ammonites,  and  of  the  Moabites,  and  of  the  Edom- 
ites,  and  of  the  Zidonians,  and  the  Tyrians,  and  of  the  other 
neighbouring  nations,  sent  their  ambassadors  to  Jerusalem  to 
congratulate  Zedekiah  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  then 
proposed  to  him  a  league  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  for  the 
shaking  off  his  yoke,  and  the  hindering  of  him  from  any  more 
returning  into  those  parts.  Whereon  Jeremiah,  by  the  com- 
mand of  God,  made  him  yokes  and  bonds,  and  sent  them  by  the 
said  ambassadors  to  their  respective  masters,  with  this  message 
from  God,  that  God  had  given  all  their  countries  unto  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  that  they  should  serve  him,  and  his  son,  and  his 
son's  son,  and  that  if  they  would  submit  to  his  yoke,  and  become 
obedient  to  him,  it  should  be  well  with  them  and  their  land  ;  but 
if  otherwise,  they  should  be  consumed  and  destroyed  before  him. 
And  he  spake  also  to  king  Zedekiah,  according  to  the  same 
words,  which  had  that  influence  on  him,  that  he  did  not  then 
enter  into  the  league  that  was  proposed  to  him  by  the  ambassa- 
dors of  those  princes.  But  afterwards,  when  it  was  farther 
strengthened  by  the  joining  of  the  Egyptians,  and  other  nations 
in  it,  and  he  and  his  people  began  to  be  tired  with  the  heavy 
burden  and  oppression  of  the  Babylonish  domination  over  them, 
he  also  was  drawn  into  this  confederacy ;  which  ended  in  the 
absolute  ruin  both  of  him  and  his  kingdom,  as  will  be  hereafter 
related. 
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Zedekiah,  about  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  llsent  Elaaah  B.C.  597. 
the  son  of  Shaphan,  and  Gemariah  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  to  Baby- 
lon, on  an  embassy  to  king  Nebuchadnezzar.  By  them  Jeremiah 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Jews  of  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  The 
occasion  of  which  was,  Ahab  the  son  of  Kilaiah,  and  Zedekiah 
the  son  of  Maaseiah,  two  of  the  captivity  among  the  Jews  at 
Babylon,  taking  upon  them  to  be  prophets  sent  to  them  from 
God,  fed  them  with  lying  prophecies,  and  false  promises  of  a 
speedy  restoration,  whereon  they  neglected  to  make  any  settle- 
ments in  the  places  assigned  them  for  their  habitation,  either  by 
building  of  houses,  cultivating  their  land,  marrying  of  wives,  or 
doing  any  thing  else  for  their  own  interest  and  welfare  in  the 
country  where  they  were  carried,  out  of  a  vain  expectation  of  a 
speedy  return.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Jeremiah  wrote  to  them 
to  let  them  know,  that  they  were  deceived  by  those  who  made 
them  entertain  such  false  hopes,  that  by  the  appointment  of 
God  their  captivity  at  Babylon  was  to  last  seventy  years.  And 
those  who  remained  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem  should  be  so  far 
from  being  able  to  effect  any  restoration  for  them,  that  God 
would  speedily  send  against  them  the  sword,  the  famine,  and  the 
pestilence,  for  the  consuming  of  the  greatest  part  of  them,  and 
scatter  the  rest  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  to  be  a  curse,  and  an 
astonishment,  and  an  hissing,  and  a  reproach  among  the  nations, 
whither  he  would  drive  them.  And  therefore  he  exhorts  them 
to  provide  for  themselves  in  the  country  whither  they  are  car- 
ried, as  settled  inhabitants  of  the  same,  and  comport  themselves 
there  according  to  all  the  duties  which  belong  to  them  as  such, 
without  expecting  any  return,  till  the  time  that  God  had  ap- 
pointed. And  as  to  their  false  prophets,  who  had  prophesied 
a  lie  unto  them,  he  denounced  God's  cur^e  against  them  in  a 
speedy  and  fearful  destruction,  which  accordingly  was  soon  after 
executed  upon  them.  For  Nebuchadnezzar  finding  that  they 
disturbed  the  people  by  their  vain  prophecies,  and  hindered 
them  from  making  settlements  for  themselves  in  the  places 
where  he  had  planted  them,  caused  them  to  be  seized,  and 
roasted  to  death  in  the  fire.  The  '  latter  Jews  say,  that  these 
two  men  were  the  two  elders,  who  would  have  corrupted  Su- 
sanna, and  that  Nebuchadnezzar  commanded  them  to  be  burnt 
for  this  reason.  The  whole  foundation  of  this  conceit  is,  that 
Jeremiah,  in  the  twenty-third  verse  of  the  chapter,  where  he 
h  Jeremiah  xxix.  >  Vide  Gemaram  in  Sanhedrin. 
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writes  hereof,  accuseth  them  for  committing  adultery  with  their 
neighbours'  wives,  from  whence  they  conjecture  all  the  rest. 

These  letters  being  read  to  the  people  of  the  captivity  at 
Babylon,  such  as  were  loath  to  be  dispossessed  of  their  vain 
hopes  were  much  offended  at  them,  and  therefore  Semaiah  the 
Nehelamite,  another  false  pretender  to  prophecy  among  them, 
writing  their  as  well  as  his  own  sentiments  hereof,  sent  back 
letters  by  the  same  ambassadors,  directing  them  to  Zephaniah 
the  son  of  Maaseiah,  the  second  priest,  and  to  all  the  priests 
and  people  at  Jerusalem,  wherein  he  complained  of  Jeremiah 
for  writing  the  said  letters,  and  required  them  to  rebuke  him 
for  the  same  :  which  letters  being  read  to  Jeremiah,  the  word  of 
God  came  unto  him,  which  denounced  a  very  severe  punishment 
upon  Semaiah  for  the  same. 
B.C.  595.  In  the  fourth  of  Zedekiah,  and  the  fifth  month  of  that  year, 
Hananiah,  the  son  of  Azur  of  k  Gibeon,  took  upon  him  to  pro- 
phesy falsely  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  within  two  full  years 
God  would  bring  back  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
and  king  Jechoniah,  and  all  the  captives,  again  to  Jerusalem  ; 
whereon  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah  concerning 
Hananiah,  that,  seeing  he  had  spoken  to  the  people  of  Judah  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  sent  him  not,  and  had  made  them 
thereby  to  trust  in  a  lie,  he  should  be  smitten  of  God,  and  die 
before  the  year  should  expire  ;  and  accordingly  he  died  the  same 
year,  in  the  seventh  month,  which  was  within  two  months  after. 
The  same  year  Jeremiah  had  revealed  unto  him  the  prophe- 
cies which  we  have  in  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  chapters  of  Jere- 
miah, concerning  God's  judgments,  which  were  to  be  executed 
upon  Chaldea  and  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persians.  All 
which  Jeremiah  wrote  in  a  book,  and  *  delivered  it  to  Seraiah 
the  son  of  Neriah,  and  brother  of  Baruch,  who  was  then  sent  to 
Babylon  by  Zedekiah,  commanding  him,  that  when  he  should 
come  to  Babylon,  he  should  there  read  the  same  upon  the  banks 
of  Euphrates  ;  and  that,  when  he  should  have  there  made  an 
end  of  reading  it,  he  should  bind  a  stone  to  it,  and  cast  it  into 
the  midst  of  the  river,  to  denote  thereby,  that  as  that  should 
sink,  so  should  Babylon  also  sink,  and  never  rise  any  more  ;  which 
hath  since  been  fully  verified,  about  two  thousand  years  having 
now  passed,  since  Babylon  hath  been  wholly  desolated,  and  with- 
out an  inhabitant. 

k  Jeremiah  xxviii.  '  Jeremiah  li.  59-64. 
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Baruofa  Beemeth  to  have  gone  with  his  brother  in  this  journey 
t"  Babylon.  For  he  is  '"said,  in  the  apocryphal  book  that  boars 
his  name,  t<>  have  read  that  book  at  Babylon  in  the  hearing  of 
king  Jeehoniah,  or  Jehoiachin,  and  of  the  elders  and  people  of 
the  Jews  then  at  Babylon,  on  the  fifth  year  after  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans;  which  can  be  understood  of  no 
other  taking  of  it.  than  that  wherein  Jehoiachin  was  made  a 
captive.  For  after  the  last  taking  of  it,  in  the  eleventh  of  Zede- 
kiah,  Barnoh  could  not  be  in  Babylon.  For  after  that  he  went 
into  Egypt  with  Jeremiah,  from  whence  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
did  ever  return.  And  farther  it  is  said  in  this  very  book  of 
Barueh,  that  after  the  reading  of  his  book  as  aforesaid,  a  collec- 
tion was  made  at  Babylon  of  money,  which  was  sent  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  Joakim  the  high  priest,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  the  son  of 
Shallum,  and  to  the  priests,  and  to  all  the  people  that  were 
found  with  him  at  Jerusalem,  to  buy  burnt  offerings,  and  sin 
offerings,  and  incense,  and  to  prepare  the  mincha,  and  to  offer 
upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  their  God  ;  nothing  of  which  could 
be  true  after  the  last  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans. 
For  then  the  city  and  temple  were  burnt  and  utterly  destroyed ; 
and  after  that  there  was  no  high  priest,  altar,  altar -service,  or 
people,  to  be  found  at  Jerusalem,  till  the  return  of  the  Jews 
again  thither,  after  the  end  of  their  seventy  years'  captivity. 
And  if  there  were  any  such  person  as  Joakim,  (for  he  is  no 
where  else  named,)  since  he  is  here  said  to  be  the  son  of  Hil- 
kiah the  son  of  Shallum,  he  must  have  been  the  uncle  of  Seraiah, 
who  was  high  priest  at  the  burning  of  the  temple,  and  grandson 
to  the  same  Hilkiah.  And  therefore  he  must  have  been  high 
priest  before  Seraiah,  if  there  were  any  such  person  in  that  office 
at  all.  For  it  is  certain  there  were  none  such  in  it  after  him 
during  the  life  of  Jeehoniah.  But  of  what  authority  this  book 
is,  or  by  whom  it  was  written,  whether  any  thing  related  therein 
be  historically  true,  or  the  whole  of  it  a  fiction,  is  altogether 
uncertain.  Grotius  "thinks  it  wholly  feigned  by  some  Hellen- 
istical  Jew  under  Baruch's  name ;  and  so  do  many  others ;  and 
it  cannot  bo  denied  but  that  they  have  strong  reasons  on  their 
ride.  The  subject  of  the  book  is  an  epistle  sent,  or  feigned  to 
be  sent,  by  king  Jehoiachin,  and  the  Jews  in  captivity  with  him 
at  Babylon,  to  their  brethren  the  Jews,  that  were  still  left  in 
Judafa  and  Jerusalem,  with  an  historical  preface  premised;  in 

1,1  Barueh  i.  1-4.  n  In  Comment,  ad  Barueh. 
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winch  it  is  related,  how  Baruch,  being  then  at  Babylon,  did  in 
the  name  of  the  said  king  and  the  people,  by  their  appointment, 
draw  up  the  said  epistle,  and  afterwards  read  it  to  them  for 
their  approbation ;  and  how  that  the  collection  being  then  made, 
which  is  above  mentioned,  the  epistle  with  the  money  was  sent 
to  Jerusalem.  There  are  three  copies  of  it,  one  in  Greek,  and 
the  other  two  in  Syriac ;  whereof  one  agreeth  with  the  Greek, 
but  the  other  very  much  differs  from  it.  But  in  what  language 
it  was  originally  written,  or  whether  one  of  these  be  not  the 
original,  or  which  of  them  may  be  so,  is  what  no  one  can  say. 
Jerome  P  rejected  it  wholly,  because  it  is  not  to  be  found  among 
the  Jews  ;  and  calls  the  epistle  annexed  to  it  \j/evboypa(f)o^,  i.  e. 
a  false  or  feigned  writing.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  it  is, 
that  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Laodicean  council  held  anno 
Domini  364,  both  name  Baruch  among  the  canonical  books  of 
holy  Scripture.  For  in  both  the  catalogues  which  are  given  us 
by  them  of  these  canonical  books  are  these  words,  Jeremias  cum 
Baruch,  Lamentationibus  et  Epistola,  i.  e.  Jeremiah  with  Baruch, 
the  Lamentations  and  the  Epistle ;  whereby  may  seem  to  be 
meant,  the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah, the  book  of  Baruch,  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  at  the 
end  of  it,  as  they  are  all  laid  together  in  the  vulgar  Latin  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible.  The  answer  given  hereto  is,  that  these  words 
were  intended  by  them  to  express  no  more  than  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecies and  lamentations  only;  that  by  the  epistle  is  meant 
none  other  than  the  epistle  in  the  29th  chapter  of  Jeremiah ; 
and  that  Baruch's  name  is  added  only  because  of  the  part  which 
he  bore  in  collecting  all  these  together,  and  adding  the  last 
chapter  to  the  book  of  his  prophecies,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
Baruch's,  because  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  end  with  the  chap- 
ter before,  that  is,  the  51st,  as  it  is  positively  said  in  the  last 
words  of  it.  And  it  must  be  said,  that  since  neither  in  St.  Cyril, 
nor  in  the  Laodicean  council,  any  of  the  other  apocryphal  books 
are  named,  it  is  very  unlikely,  that  by  the  name  of  Baruch  in 
either  of  them  should  be  meant  the  apocryphal  book  so  named, 
which  hath  the  least  pretence  of  any  of  them  to  be  canonical,  as 
it  appeared  by  the  difficulty  which  <\  the  Trentine  fathers  found 
to  make  it  so. 
B.C. 594.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Zedekiah,  which  was  also  the  fifth  year  of 
Jehoiachin's  captivity,  and  the  thirtieth  from  the  great  reforma- 

i>   In  prsefatione  ad  Jeremiam.  'I  The  History  of  Trent,  book  2.  p.  144. 
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tion  made  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  king  Jonah,  rEzckiel  was 
called  of  God  to  be  a  prophet  among  the  -lews  of  the  captivity. 
And  this  same  year  he  saw  the  vision  of  the  four  cherubims  and 
the  four  wheels,  which  is  related  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  pro- 
phecies.  The  same  year  were  also  revealed  unto  him  sthe  three 
hundred  and  ninety  years  of  God's  utmost  forbearance  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  the  forty  years  of  God's  utmost  forbearance 
of  t  lie  house  of  Judah,  and  the  judgment  which  after  that  God 
would  inflict  upon  both,  as  the  whole  is  contained  in  the  4th,  5th, 
6th;  and  7th  chapters  of  his  prophecies. 

In  the  same  year  tdied  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  after  he  had 
reigned  forty  years  ;  and  Astyages  his  son,  who  in  Scripture  is 
called  Ahasuerus,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

In  the  same  year  "died  also  Psammis,  king  of  Egypt,  in  an 
expedition  which  he  made  against  the  Ethiopians;  and  Apries, 
his  son,  the  same  who  is  in  Scripture  called  Pharaoh  Hophra, 
succeeded  him  in  that  kingdom,  and  reigned  twenty-five  years. 

In  the  same  year  Ezekiel  being  in  a  vision  was  carried  to 
Jerusalem,  and  there  shewn  all  the  several  sorts  of  idolatry 
which  were  practised  by  the  Jews  in  that  place,  and  had  re- 
vealed unto  him  the  punishments  which  God  would  inflict  upon 
them  for  those  abominations  ;  and  this  makes  up  the  subject  of 
tin  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  chapters  of  his  prophecies.  But 
at  the  same  time  God  promised  to  those  xof  the  captivity,  who, 
avoiding  these  abominations,  kept  themselves  steady  and  faith- 
ful to  his  service,  that  he  would  become  a  sanctuary  unto  them 
in  the  strange  land  where  they  were  carried,  and  bring  them 
back  again  unto  the  land  of  Israel,  and  there  make  them  flourish 
in  peace  and  righteousness,  as  in  former  times.  All  > which 
the  prophet  declared  to  the  Jews  of  Babylon,  among  whom  he 
dwelt. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  God  did,  both  by  types  and  B.C. 592. 
words  of  revelation,  foreshew  unto  Ezekiel  the  taking  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Chaldeans,  Zedekiah's  flight  from  thence  by  night, 
the  putting  out  of  his  eyes,  and  his  imprisonment  and  death  at 
Babylon  j  and  also  the  carrying  away  of  the  Jews  at  the  same 
time  into  captivity,  the  desolation  of  their  country,  and  the  many 
and  great  calamities  which  should  befall  them  for  their  iniqui- 
ties ;  and  this  is  the  subject  of  the  12th  chapter  of  his  prophecies. 

'    Ezek.  i.  1,  a,  3,  &C.       s  Ezek.  iv.  4,  5,  6,  &c.       t  Herod,  lib.  1 .       u  Ibid.  lib.  2. 
x   Ezek.  xi.  15-21.  >'  Ezek.  xi.  25. 
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And  what  is  contained  in  the  seven  following  chapters  was  also 
the  same  year  revealed  unto  him,  and  relates  mostly  to  the  same 
subject. 

At  this  time  Daniel  was  grown  to  so  great  a  perfection  and 
eminency  in  all  righteousness,  holiness,  and  piety  of  life,  in  the 
sight  both  of  God  and  man,  that  zhe  is  by  God  himself  equalled 
with  Noah  and  Job,  and  reckoned  with  these  two  to  make  up 
the  three,  who,  of  all  the  saints  that  had  till  then  lived  upon  the 
earth,  had  the  greatest  power  to  prevail  with  God  in  their  pray- 
ers for  others.     And  yet  he  was  then  but  a  young  man ;  for 
allowing  him  to  be  eighteen  when  he  was  carried  away  to  Baby- 
lon among  other  children  to  be  there  educated,  and  brought  up 
for  the  service  of  the  king,  (and  a  greater  will  not  agree  with 
this  character,)  thirty-two  at  this  time  must  have  been  the  ut- 
most of  his  age.     But  he  dedicated  the  prime  and  vigour  of  his 
life  to  the  service  of  God ;  and  that  is  the  best  time  to  make 
proficiency  therein. 
B.C.  591.     Zedekiah,  having  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  asent  am- 
bassadors into  Egypt,  made  a  confederacy  with  Pharaoh  Hophra, 
king  of  Egypt.    And  therefore,  the  next  year  after,  breaking  the 
oath  of  fidelity,  which  he  had  sworn  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  his 
God,  unto  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  he  rebelled  against 
him ;  which  drew  on  him  that  war  which  ended  in  his  ruin,  and 
in  the  ruin  of  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  with  him,  in  that  calami- 
tous destruction,  in  which  both  were  involved  hereby. 
B.C.  590.      In  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah,  b  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  drawn 
together  a  great  army  out  of  all  the  nations  under  his  dominion, 
marched  against  him,  to  punish  him  for  his  perfidy  and  rebellion. 
But  on  his  coming  into  Syria,  finding  that  the  Ammonites  had 
also  entered  into  the  same  confederacy  with  Egypt  against  him, 
he  was  cin  a  doubt  for  some  time  which  of  these  two  people  he 
should  first  fall  upon,  them  or  the  Jews  :  whereon  he  committed 
the  decision  of  the  matter  to  his  diviners,  who,  consulting  by 
the  entrails  of  their  sacrifices,  their  teraphim,  and  their  arrows, 
determined  for  the  carrying  of  the  war  against  the  Jews.     This 
way  of  divining  by  arrows  was  usual  among  those  idolaters.  The 
manner  of  it  Jerome d  tells  us  was  thus :  They  wrote  on  seve- 
ral arrows  the  names  of  the  cities  they  intended  to  make  war 

z  Ezek.  xiv.  14,  and  20.  c  Ezek.  xxi.  19-24. 
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against,  and  then  j >  1 1 1 1 i  1 1  lt  them  promiscuously  all  together  into 
a  quiver,  tiny  caused  them  t<>  be  drawn  out  thence  in  the  man- 
in]-  m  tiny  draw  lots;  and  that  city  whose  name  was  on  the 
arrow  Hist  drawn,  was  the  first  they  assaulted.  And  by  this 
way  of  divination  the  war  being  determined  against  Judah,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar immediately  marched  his  army  into  that  country,  and 
in  a  few  days  i  took  all  the  cities  thereof,  excepting  only  Lachish, 
A/ikah,  and  Jerusalem.  Whereon  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  being 
terrified  with  these  losses,  and  the  apprehensions  of  a  siege  then 
ready  to  be  laid  to  that  place,  made  a  show  of  returning  unto 
the  Lord  their  God,  and  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  thence- 
forth to  serve  him  only,  and  faithfully  observe  all  his  laws.  And 
in  pursuance  hereof  f  proclamation  was  made,  that  every  man 
should  let  his  manservant,  and  every  man  his  maidservant,  being 
an  Hebrew  or  an  Hebrewess,  go  free,  R according  to  the  law  of 
God  ;  and  every  man  did  according  hereto. 

( »n  the  h  tenth  month  of  the  same  year,  and  the  tenth  day  of 
the  month,  (which  was  about  the  end  of  our  December,)  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, with  all  his  numerous  army,  laid  siege  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  blocked  it  close  up  on  every  side ;  in  memory  whereof 
1 1 1  <  *  tenth  day  of  Tebeth,  which  is  their  tenth  month,  hath  ever 
since  been  observed  '  by  the  Jews  as  a  day  of  solemn  fast,  even 
to  this  time. 

On  the  same  k  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month,  in  which  this 
siege  began  at  Jerusalem,  was  the  same  revealed  to  Ezekiel  in 
(  haldea,  where,  by  the  type  of  a  boiling  pot,  was  foreshewn  unto 
him  the  dismal  destruction  which  should  thereby  be  brought 
upon  that  city.  And  the  '  same  night  the  wife  of  the  prophet, 
who  was  the  desire  of  his  eyes,  was,  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  death, 
taken  from  him  ;  and  he  was  forbid  by  God  to  make  any  man- 
ner of  mourning  for  her,  or  appear  with  any  of  the  usual  signs 
of  it  upon  him ;  thereby  to  foreshew,  that  the  holy  city,  the 
temple,  and  the  sanctuary,  which  were  dearer  to  them  than  any 
wife  can  be  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  should  not  only,  by  a 
speedy  and  sudden  stroke  of  destruction,  be  taken  from  them, 
but  that  the  calamity  ensuing  thereon  should  be  such,  and  so 
great,  as  should  not  allow  them  as  much  as  to  mourn  for  the 
loss  of  them. 
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B.C.  589.  In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  year  of  Zedekiah,  mthe  prophet 
Jeremiah,  being  sent  of  God,  declared  unto  him,  that  the  Baby- 
lonians, who  were  now  besieging  of  the  city,  should  certainly 
take  it,  and  burn  it  with  fire,  and  take  him  prisoner,  and  carry 
him  to  Babylon,  and  that  he  should  die  there.  Whereon  n  Zede- 
kiah, being  much  displeased,  put  him  in  prison ;  and  while  he 
was  shut  up  there,  even  in  this  very  year,  °he  purchased  of 
Hanameel,  his  uncle's  son,  a  field  in  Anathoth  ;  thereby  to  fore- 
shew,  that  although  Judah  and  Jerusalem  should  be  laid  deso- 
late, and  the  inhabitants  led  into  captivity,  yet  there  should  be 
a  restoration,  when  lands  and  possessions  should  be  again  en- 
joyed by  the  legal  owners  of  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
former  times. 

Pharaoh  Hophra  P  coming  out  of  Egypt  with  a  great  army  to 
the  relief  of  Zedekiah,  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem to  march  against  him.  But  before  he  went  on  this  expe- 
dition, q  he  sent  all  the  captive  Jews  which  he  then  had  in  his 
camp  to  Babylon  ;  the  number  of  which  were  eight  hundred 
thirty  and  two  persons. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Chaldeans  from  Jerusalem,  Jeremiah 
being  again  set  at  liberty,  r  Zedekiah  sent  unto  him  Jehucal  the 
son  of  Shelemiah,  and  Zephaniah  the  son  of  Maaseiah  the  priest, 
to  inquire  of  the  Lord  by  him,  and  to  desire  him  to  pray  for 
him  and  his  people.  To  whom  the  prophet  returned  an  answer 
from  God,  that  the  Egyptians,  whom  they  did  depend  upon, 
would  certainly  deceive  them  ;  that  their  army  would  again  re- 
turn into  Egypt,  without  giving  them  any  help  at  all ;  and  that 
thereon  the  Chaldeans  would  again  renew  the  siege,  take  the 
city,  and  burn  it  with  fire. 

But  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  being,  that  the  Chal- 
deans were  gone  for  good  and  all,  and  would  return  no  more  to 
renew  the  war  against  them,  they  s  repented  of  the  covenant  of 
reformation,  which  they  had  entered  into  before  God,  when  they 
were  in  fear  of  them  ;  and  caused  every  man  his  servant,  and 
every  man  his  handmaid,  whom  they  had  set  at  liberty,  again  to 
return  into  servitude,  to  be  unto  them  again  for  servants  and 
for  handmaids,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  the  cove- 
nant which  theythad  lately  entered  into  with  him  to  walk  ac- 
cording to  it.     For  l  which  inhuman  and  unjust  act,  and  their 

dr.       "  Jer.  xxxiL  1,  2.  .}.       0  Jer.  \x\ii.  7-1;.       r  Jer. xxxvii.  5. 
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impious  breach  <»t'  the  covenant  lately  made  with  God,  Jeremiah 
proclaimed  liberty  to  the  sword,  and  to  the  famine,  and  to  the 
pestilence,  to  execute  the  wrath  of  God  upon  them,  and  their 
king,  and  their  princes,  and  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  to  their 

utter  destruction. 

While  the  ( Ihaldeans  were  yet  absent  from  Jerusalem,  "Jere- 
miah, intending  to  retire  to  Anathoth,  his  native  place,  that 
thereby  he  might  avoid  the  siege,  which  he  knew  would  be  again 
renewed  on  the  return  of  the  Chaldeans  from  their  expedition 
against  the  Egyptians,  put  himself  on  his  journey  thither;  but 
as  he  was  passing  the  gate  of  the  city  that  led  that  way,  the 
captain  that  kept  guard  there  seized  him  for  a  deserter,  as  if  his 
intentions  were  to  fall  away  to  the  Chaldeans  :  whereon  he  was 
again  put  in  prison,  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe,  which 
they  had  made  the  common  jail  of  the  city,  where  he  remained 
many  days. 

The  Egyptians,  on  the  coming  of  the  Chaldeans  against  them, 
durst  not  stay  to  engage  in  battle  with  so  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  an  army,  but  x withdrawing  on  their  approach,  retired 
again  into  their  own  country,  treacherously  leaving  Zedekiah 
and  his  people  to  perish  in  that  wrar  which  they  had  drawn 
them  into.  Whereon  ythe  prophet  Ezekiel,  reproaching  them 
for  their  perfidy  in  thus  becoming  a  staff  of  reed  to  those,  whom 
by  oaths  and  covenants  of  alliance  they  had  made  to  lean  and 
confide  on  them,  denounced  God's  judgments  against  them  to 
be  executed  both  upon  king  and  people  in  war,  confusion,  and 
desolation,  for  forty  years  ensuing,  for  the  punishment  hereof. 
And  zalso  foretold,  how  after  that  they  should  sink  low,  and 
become  a  mean  and  base  people,  and  should  no  more  have  a 
prince  of  their  own  to  reign  over  them.  Which  hath  accord- 
ingly come  to  pass.  For  not  long  after  the  expiration  of  the 
said  forty  years,  they  were  made  a  province  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, and  have  been  governed  by  strangers  ever  since.  For  on 
the  failure  of  the  Persian  empire  they  became  subject  to  the 
Macedonians,  and  after  them  to  the  Romans,  and  after  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  Saracens,  and  then  to  the  Mamalukes,  and  are  now 
a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

<  )n  the  retreat  of  the  Egyptians,  Nebuchadnezzar  a  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  and  again  renewed  the  siege  of  that  place,  which 
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lasted  about  a  year  from  the  second  investing  of  it  to  the  time 
when  it  was  taken. 

The  siege  being  thus  renewed,  Zedekiah  b  sent  for  Jeremiah 
out  of  prison  to  consult  with  him,  and  inquire  of  him,  what  word 
there  was  from  God  concerning  the  present  state  of  his  affairs. 
To  which  he  found  there  was  no  other  answer,  but  that  he  was 
to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  How- 
ever, at  the  entreaty  of  the  prophet,  he  was  prevailed  with  not 
to  send  him  back  again  to  the  common  jail  of  the  city,  lest  he 
should  die  there,  by  reason  of  the  noisomeness  of  the  place ;  and 
therefore,  instead  thereof,  he  was  ordered  to  the  prison  of  the 
king's  court,  where  he  continued,  with  the  allowance  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  bread  out  of  the  common  store,  till  the  city  was 
taken. 

Zedekiah  finding  himself  in  the  siege  much  pres3ed  by  the 
Chaldeans,  csent  messengers  to  Jeremiah,  farther  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord  by  him  concerning  the  present  war.  To  which  he 
answered,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  concerning  him  was,  that 
God  being  very  much  provoked  against  him  and  his  people  for 
their  iniquities,  would  fight  against  the  city,  and  smite  it ;  that 
both  king  and  people  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  ;  that  those  who  continued  in  the  city  during 
the  siege  should  perish  by  the  pestilence,  by  the  famine,  and  by 
the  sword ;  but  that  those  who  should  go  out,  and  fall  to  the 
Chaldeans,  should  have  their  lives  given  them  for  a  prey.  At 
which  answer  cl  several  of  the  princes  and  chief  commanders 
about  the  king  being  very  much  offended,  pressed  the  king 
against  him,  as  one  that  weakened  the  hands  of  the  men  of  war, 
and  of  all  the  people,  and  sought  their  hurt  more  than  their 
good  ;  whereon  he  being  delivered  into  their  hands,  they  cast 
him  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  must  have  perished,  but  that 
e  Ebedmelec,  an  eunuch  of  the  court,  having  entreated  the  king 
in  his  behalf,  delivered  him  thence.  For  which  charitable  act 
he  had  a  message  sent  him  from  God,  of  mercy  and  deliverance 
unto  him.  After  this  f  Zedekiah  sending  for  Jeremiah  into  the 
temple,  there  secretly  inquired  of  him  ;  but  had  no  other  answer 
than  what  had  been  afore  given  him,  saving  only  that  the  pro- 
phet told  him,  that  if  he  would  go  forthwith  and  deliver  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Babylon's  princes,  who  commanded 
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at  the  ••at  rying  on  of  the  siege,  this  was  the  only  way  whereby 
he  might  save  both  himself  and  the  city  ;  and  he  earnestly 
pressed  him  hereto.  I  Jut  Zedekiah  would  not  hearken  unto  him 
herein,  but  sent  him  back  again  to  prison,  and  after  that  no 
more  consulted  with  him. 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  B.C.  588. 
God  declared  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  his  judgments  against  Tyre, 
for  their  insulting  on  the  calamitous  state  of  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem; foreshowing  that  the  same  calamities  should  be  also 
brought  upon  them  by  the  same  Nebuchadnezzar,  into  whose 
hands  God  would  deliver  them.  And  this  is  the  subject  of  the 
26th,  27th,  and  28th  chapters  of  his  prophecies ;  in  the  last  of 
which  God  particularly  upbraideth  Ithobal,  then  king  of  Tyre, 
witli  the  insolent  and  proud  conceit  he  had  of  his  own  knowledge 
and  understanding;  having  puffed  up  himself  herewith,  as  &  if  he 
in  ,-■  wiser  than  Daniel,  and  that  there  teas  no  secret  that  could  be 
hid  from  Ion.  Which  sheweth  to  how  great  an  height  the  fame 
of  Daniel's  wisdom  was  at  that  time  grown,  since  it  now  became 
spoken  of  by  way  of  proverb  through  all  the  East.  And  yet, 
according  to  the  account  above  given  of  his  age,  he  could  not  at 
this  time  exceed  six  and  thirty  years.  And  in  the  conclusion  of 
the  28th  chapter  the  like  judgments  are  denounced  also  against 
Sidon,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

The  same  year  God  declared  by  the  same  prophet  his  judg- 
ments against  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians,  that  he  would  bring 
the  king  of  Babylon  against  them,  and  deliver  them  into  his 
hands ;  and  that  notwithstanding  their  greatness  and  pride, 
they  should  no  more  escape  his  revenging  hand  than  the  Assy- 
rians had  done  before  them,  who  were  higher  and  greater  than 
they  :  and  this  is  the  subject  of  the  30th  and  31st  chapters  of 
his  prophecies. 

In  the  fourth  month,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  of  the 
same  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  h  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
Chaldeans,  alter  the  siege  had  lasted,  from  their  last  sitting  down 
before  it,  about  a  year.  Hereon  Zedekiah,  with  his  men  of  war, 
fled  away  ;  and  having  broken  through  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  over  Jordan,  but  being  pursued 
after,  he  was  overtaken  in  the  plains  of  Jericho  ;  whereon  all 
his  army  being  scattered  from  him,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
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carried  to  the  king  of  Babylon  at  Biblah  in  Syria,  where  he  then 
resided  ;  who,  having  caused  his  sons,  and  all  his  princes  that 
were  taken  with  him,  to  be  slain  before  his  face,  commanded  his 
eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  then  bound  him  in  fetters  of  brass,  and 
sent  him  to  Babylon,  where  he  died  in  prison :  and  hereby  was 
fulfilled  the  '  prophecy  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  concerning  him ; 
that  he  should  be  brought  to  Babylon,  in  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans, yet  should  not  see  the  place,  though  he  should  die  there. 

In  the  fifth  month,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  (i.  e. 
towards  the  end  of  our  July,)  came  k  Nebuzaradan,  captain  of 
the  guards  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  to  Jerusalem ;  and  after 
having  taken  out  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
gathered  together  all  the  riches  that  could  be  found,  either  in 
the  king's  house,  or  in  any  of  the  other  houses  of  the  city,  he 
did,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  same  month,  pursuant  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  master,  set  both  the  temple  and  city  on  fire,  and 
absolutely  consumed  and  destroyed  them  both,  overthrowing  all 
the  walls,  fortresses,  and  towers  belonging  thereto,  and  wholly 
rasing  and  levelling  to  the  ground  every  building  therein,  till  he 
had  brought  all  to  a  thorough  and  perfect  desolation :  and  so  it 
continued  for  fifty-two  years  after,  till,  by  the  favour  of  Cyrus, 
the  Jews  being  released  from  their  captivity,  and  restored  again 
to  their  own  land,  repaired  these  ruins,  and  built  again  their 
holy  city.  In  memory  of  this  calamity,  they  keep  two  fasts  even 
to  this  day  ;  the  seventeenth  of  the  fourth  month,  (which  falls 
in  our  June,)  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  ninth  of 
the  fifth  month,  (which  falls  in  our  July,)  for  the  destruction  of 
the  temple ;  both  which  are  made  mention  of  l  in  the  prophecies 
of  the  prophet  Zechary,  under  the  names  of  the  fast  of  the 
fourth  month  and  the  fast  of  the  fifth  month ;  and  are  there 
spoken  of  as  annually  observed  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem to  his  time,  which  was  seventy  years  after.  Josephus  m  re- 
marks, that  the  burning  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar  hap- 
pened on  the  very  same  day  of  the  year  on  which  it  was  after- 
wards again  burned  by  Titus. 

Nebuzaradan  having  thus  destroyed  the  city  and  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  made  all  the  people  he  found  there  captives.  Of 
these  nhe  took  Seraiah  the  high  priest,  and  Zephaniah  the  second 
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priest,  and  about  seventy  others  of  the  principal  persons  he 
found  in  the  place,  ami  carried  them  to  Kiblah,  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  caused  them  all  there  to  be  put  to  death.  Of  "the 
rest  of  the  people,  he  left  the  poorer  sort  to  till  the  ground  and 
dr.  aa  their  vim  yards,  and  made  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam. 
Lr"\ernor  over  them;  and  all  the  other  he  carried  away  to 
Babylon. 

I  hit  concerning  Jeremiah,  P  Nebuchadnezzar  gave  particular 
charge  to  Xebuzaradan,  that  he  should  offer  him  no  hurt,  but 
look  well  to  him,  and  do  for  him  in  all  things  according  as  he 
should  desire.  And  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Jerusalem 
with  commission  to  destroy  the  place,  he  and  the  princes  that 
were  with  him  sent  and  took  him  out  of  prison,  where  he  had 
laid  bound  from  the  time  that  Zedekiah  had  put  him  there,  and 
restored  him  to  his  liberty;  and  having  carried  him  with  him 
as  far  as  lvamah  on  his  return  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  then  gave 
him  his  option,  whether  he  would  go  with  him  to  Babylon,  where 
he  should  be  well  looked  after  and  maintained  at  the  king's 
charge,  or  else  remain  in  the  land :  and  he  having  chosen  the 
latter,  Nebuzaradan  gave  him  victuals,  and  a  reward,  and  sent 
him  back  to  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam,  with  an  especial 
charge  to  take  care  of  him. 

After  Nebuchadnezzar  was  returned  to  Babylon,  qall  those 
who  before  for  fear  of  the  Chaldeans  had  taken  refuge  among 
the  neighbouring  nations,  or  had  hid  themselves  in  the  fields 
and  the  deserts  after  their  escape  on  the  dispersion  of  Zedekialfs 
army  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  hearing  that  Gedaliah  was  made 
governor  of  the  land,  resorted  to  him;  and  he  having  promised 
them  protection,  and  sworn  unto  them  that  they  should  be  safe 
under  his  government,  they  settled  themselves  again  in  the  land, 
and  gathered  in  the  fruits  of  it.  The  chief  among  these  were 
Johanan  and  Jonathan  the  sons  of  Kereah,  Seraiah  the  son  of 
Tanhumeth,  Azariah  the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  Ishmael  the  son  of 
Nethaniah,  and  others. 

But  r  Ishmael  came  to  him  only  out  of  a  treacherous  design, 
for  being  of  the  seed  royal,  he  reckoned  to  make  himself  king 
of  the  land,  now  the  Chaldeans  were  gone,  and  for  the  accom- 
pli-hing  of  it  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  kill  Gedaliah,  and  seize 
tin'  government;   and  Baalis  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  was 
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confederated  with  him  herein.  But  Johanan  the  son  of  Kereah 
having  got  notice  of  it,  he  and  all  the  chief  men  of  the  rest  of 
the  people  went  to  Gedaliah,  and  informed  him  of  it,  proposing 
to  kill  Ishmael,  and  thereby  deliver  him  from  the  mischief  that 
was  intended  against  him.  But  Gedaliah  being  of  a  very  benign 
disposition,  and  not  easy  to  entertain  jealousies  of  any  one, 
would  not  believe  this  of  Ishmael,  but  still  carried  on  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  him  ;  s  of  which  Ishmael  taking  the  advan- 
tage, came  to  him  in  the  seventh  month,  which  answers  to  our 
September,  when  the  people  were  most  of  them  scattered  abroad 
from  him  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  the  land,  and  while  they  were 
eating  and  drinking  together  at  an  entertainment,  which  Geda- 
liah had  in  a  very  friendly  manner  made  for  him  and  his  men, 
they  rose  upon  him,  and  slew  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  slew 
also  a  great  number  of  the  Jews  and  Chaldeans,  whom  they 
found  with  him  in  Mizpah,  and  took  the  rest  captive.  And  the 
next  day  hearing  of  eighty  men,  who  were  going  on  a  religious 
account  with  offerings  and  incense  lto  the  house  of  God,  they 
craftily  drew  them  into  Mizpah,  and  there  slew  them  all,  ex- 
cepting ten  of  them,  who  offered  their  stores  for  the  redemption 
of  their  lives.  And  then  taking  with  them  all  the  captives, 
among  whom  were  the  daughters  of  king  Zedekiah,  they  de- 
parted thence  to  go  over  to  the  Ammonites.  But  Johanan  the 
son  of  Kereah,  and  the  rest  of  the  captains,  hearing  of  this 
wicked  fact,  immediately  armed  as  many  of  the  people  as  they 
could  get  together,  and  pursued  after  Ishmael,  and  having  over- 
taken him  at  Gibeon,  retook  all  the  captives ;  but  he  and  eight 
of  his  men  escaped  to  the  Ammonites.  This  murder  of  Geda- 
liah happened  two  months  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  said  seventh  month,  and  on  the 
thirtieth  day  of  the  month.  For  that  day  the  Jews  have  kept 
as  a  fast  in  commemoration  of  this  calamity  ever  since ;  and 
"Zechariah  also  makes  mention  of  it  as  observed  in  his  time, 
calling  it  by  the  name  of  the  fast  of  the  seventh  month  :  and  they 
had  reason  to  keep  a  fast  for  it,  for  it  was  the  completion  of 
their  ruin. 

After  this  great  misfortune,  x  Johanan  the  son  of  Kereah,  and 
the  people  that  were  left,  fearing  the  king  of  Babylon,  because 
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of  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  whom  he  had  made  governor  of  the 
land,  departed  from  Mizpafa  to  flee  into  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
came  to  Bethlehem  in  their  way  thither.  Where  they  stopping 
a  while,  consulted  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (whom  they  had  earned 
with  them)  about  their  intended  journey,  and  desired  him  to  in- 
quire of  I  tod  in  their  behalf ;  who  after  ten  days  having  received 
an  answer  from  God,  called  them  together,  and  told  them,  that 
if  they  would  tarry  in  the  land,  all  should  go  well  with  them, 
and  God  would  shew  mercy  unto  them,  and  incline  the  heart  of 
the  king  of  Babylon  to  be  favourable  unto  them.  But  if  they 
would  not  hearken  unto  the  word  of  the  Lord,  but  would,  not- 
withstanding Ins  word  now  delivered  to  the  contrary,  set  their 
faces  to  go  into  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  then  the  sword  and 
famine  should  follow  close  after  them  thither,  and  they  should 
be  all  there  destroyed.  But  all  this  was  of  no  effect  with  them. 
For  their  hearts  being  violently  bent  to  go  into  Egypt,  they 
would  not  hearken  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  spoken  to  them  by 
the  mouth  of  his  prophet,  but  told  Jeremiah,  that  the  answer 
which  he  gave  them  was  not  from  God,  but  was  suggested  to 
him  by  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah,  for  their  hurt.  And  therefore 
Johanan  the  son  of  Kereah,  and  the  rest  of  the  captains  of  the 
forces,  took  all  the  remnant  of  Judah,  that  were  returned  from 
all  nations  whither  they  had  been  driven,  again  to  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  all  the  persons  whom  Nebuzaradan  had  left  with  Ge- 
daliah,  even  men,  women,  and  children,  and  the  king^  daughters, 
and  also  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah, 
and  went  into  Egypt,  and  settled  in  that  country,  till  the  plagues 
and  judgments,  which  God  had  threatened  them  with  for  their 
disobedience  to  his  word,  there  overtook  them  to  their  utter 
destruction.  And  thus  ended  this  unfortunate  year,  in  which 
the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
land  of  Judah  brought  in  a  manner  to  utter  desolation  for  the 
sins  thereof. 
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BOOK   II. 

B.C.  587.  TN  the  twelfth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  one  escap- 
_L  ing  from  Jerusalem  acame  to  Ezekiel  in  the  land  of  the  Chal- 
deans, and  told  him  of  the  destruction  of  the  city,  whereon  he 
prophesied  desolation  to  the  rest  of  the  land  of  Judah,  and  utter 
destruction  to  the  remainder  of  the  Jews  who  were  left  therein. 

The  same  year  Ezekiel  prophesied  against  Egypt,  and  Pha- 
raoh Hophra  the  king  thereof,  that  God  would  bring  against 
him  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  who  should  lay  the  land 
desolate,  and  that  he  and  all  his  armies  should  be  brought  to 
destruction,  and  perish,  like  as  other  nations  whom  God  had  cut 
off  for  their  iniquities ;  which  is  the  subject  of  the  32nd  chapter 
of  his  prophecies. 

The  Jews  which  went  into  Egypt  b  having  settled  in  Migdol, 
and  Tahpanhes,  and  Noph,  and  in  the  country  of  Pathros,  (i.  e. 
at  cMagdolum,  by  the  Red  sea,  at  Daphne  near  Pelusium,  at 
Memphis,  and  in  the  country  of  Thebais,)  gave  themselves  there 
wholly  up  to  idolatry,  d  worshipping  the  queen  of  heaven,  and 
other  false  deities  of  the  land,  and  burning  incense  unto  them, 
without  having  any  more  regard  to  the  Lord  their  God. 
Whereon  the  e  prophet  Jeremiah  cried  aloud  against  this  im- 
piety unto  those  among  whom  he  lived ;  that  is,  those  who  had 
settled  in  fthe  land  of  Pathros  or  Thebais.  (For  this  being  the 
farthest  from  Judaea  of  all  the  places  where  they  had  obtained 
settlements  in  that  country,  they  had  carried  him  thither,  the 
better  to  take  from  him  all  opportunity  of  again  returning  from 
them.)  But  all  his  exhortations  were  of  no  other  effect,  than  to 
draw  from  them  a  declaration,  that  Sthey  would  worship  the 
Lord  no  more,  but  would  go  on  in  their  idolatry ;  for  they  told 
him,  that  it  had  been  best  with  them  when  they  practised  it  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem ;  that  it  was  since  their  leaving  of  it  off 
that  all  their  calamities  had  happened  unto  them  ;  and  that 
therefore  they  would  no  more  hearken  unto  any  thing  that  he 
should  deliver  unto  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Whereon 
hthe  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  the  prophet,  denouncing  utter 
destruction  unto  them  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine  ;   that 
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thereby  all  <>f  them,  that  is,  all  the  men  of  Judah  then  dwelling 
in  Egypt,  should  be  consumed,  excepting  only  some  few,  who 
should  make  their  escape  into  the  land  of  Judah.  And  for  a 
sign  hereof  it  was  foretold  unto  them  by  the  same  prophet,  that 
Pharaoh  Hophra  king  of  Egypt,  in  whom  they  trusted,  should 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  sought  his  life,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Zedekiah  was  given  into  the  hands  of  Nebu- 
ohadnezzar,  that  sought  his  life  ;  that  so  when  this  should  be 
brought  to  pass  in  their  eyes,  they  might  be  assured  thereby, 
that  all  these  words,  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  against  them, 
should  certainly  be  fulfilled  upon  them ;  as  accordingly  they  were 
about  eighteen  years  afterwards. 

After  this  there  is  no  more  mention  of  Jeremiah.  It  is  most 
likely  that  he  died  in  Egypt  soon  after,  he  being  then  much  ad- 
vanced in  years,  (for  he  had  now  prophesied  one  and  forty  years 
from  the  thirteenth  of  Josiah,)  and  also  much  broken  (as  we 
may  well  suppose)  by  the  calamities  which  happened  to  himself 
and  his  country.  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Dorotheus,  Jerome, 
and  Zonaras  tell  us,  that  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews, 
for  preaching  against  their  idolatry ;  and  of  this  some  interpret 
St.  Paul's  ikidda-drjaav,  (i.  e.  they  were  stoned,)  Heb.  xi.  37.  But 
others  say,  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  Pharaoh  Hophra,  be- 
cause of  his  prophecy  against  him.  But  these  seem  to  be  tradi- 
tions founded  rather  on  conjecture,  than  on  any  certain  account 
of  the  matter. 

Nebuchadnezzar  being  returned  to  Babylon  after  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  war,  and  the  full  settling  of  his  affairs  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  did,  out  of  the  spoils  which  he  had  taken  in  that  ex- 
pedition, 'make  that  golden  image  to  the  honour  of  Bel  his  god, 
which  he  did  set  up,  and  dedicate  to  him  in  the  plain  of  Dura : 
the  history  of  which  is  at  large  related  in  the  third  chapter  of 
Daniel.  But  how  Daniel  escaped  the  fiery  furnace,  which  his 
three  friends  on  that  occasion  were  condemned  unto,  is  made  a 
matter  of  inquiry  by  some.  That  he  did  not  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship the  idol  is  most  certain,  it  absolutely  disagreeing  with  the 
character  of  that  holy  religious  man  to  make  himself  guilty  of 

'  In  the  Greek  version  of  Daniel,  iii.  I.  some  marginal  comment,  for  which,  I 
this  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  the  doubt  not,  there  was  some  very  good  au- 
>i-ht<  int  h  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar :  but  tbority.  For  it  could  in  no  year  of  that 
this  u  nol  in  the  original  text,  for  in  that  king's  reign  fall  more  likely;  and  there- 
in) year  at  all  is  mentioned;  and  tberefore  fore  according  hereto  I  have  here  placed 
it  is  most  probable  it  crept  into  it  from  it. 
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so  high  an  offence  against  God,  as  such  a  compliance  would  have 
amounted  unto ;  either  therefore  he  was  absent,  or  else,  if  pre- 
sent, was  not  accused.  The  latter  seems  most  probable.  For 
Nebuchadnezzar  having  summoned  all  his  princes,  counsellors, 
governors,  captains,  and  all  other  his  officers  and  ministers,  to 
be  present  and  assisting  at  the  solemnity  of  this  dedication,  it  is 
not  likely  that  Daniel,  who  was  one  of  the  chiefest  of  them, 
should  be  allowed  to  be  absent.  That  he  was  present  therefore 
seems  most  probable :  but  his  enemies  thought  it  fittest  not  to 
begin  with  him,  because  of  the  great  authority  he  had  with  the 
king,  but  rather  to  fall  first  on  his  three  friends,  and  thereby 
pave  the  way  for  their  more  successful  reaching  of  him  after  it. 
But  what  was  in  the  interim  miraculously  done  in  their  case 
quashed  all  farther  accusation  about  this  matter ;  and  for  that 
reason  it  was  that  Daniel  is  not  at  all  spoken  of  in  it. 

B.C.  586.  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  account,  which  was  the  nineteenth  according 
to  the  Babylonish  account,  and  the  second  from  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  came  again  into  Syria,  and  klaid  siege  to  Tyre, 
Ithobal  being  then  king  of  that  city;  which  found  him  hard 
work  for  thirteen  years  together,  it  being  so  long  before  he 
could  make  himself  master  of  the  place.  For  it  was  a  strong 
and  wealthy  city,  which  had  never  as  yet  submitted  to  any 
foreign  empire;  and  was  'of  great  fame  in  those  days  for  its 
traffick  and  merchandise,  whereby  several  of  its  inhabitants  had 
made  themselves  as  great  mas  princes  in  riches  and  splendour. 
It  "was  built  by  the  Zidonians,  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
before  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem.  For 
Zidon  °  being  then  conquered  and  taken  by  the  Philistines  of 
Askalon,  many  of  the  inhabitants  escaping  thence  in  their  ships, 
built  Tyre,  and  therefore  it  was  called  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
Pthe  daughter  of  Zidon  ;  but  it  soon  outgrew  its  mother  in 
largeness,  riches,  and  power,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  with- 
stand for  so  many  years  the  power  of  this  mighty  king,  to  whom 
all  the  East  had  then  submitted. 

B.C.  584.  While  Nebuchadnezzar  lay  at  this  siege,  Nebuzaradan,  the 
captain  of  his  guards,  being  sent  out  by  him  with  part  of  his 
army,  invaded  the  land  of  Israel,  to  take  revenge,  as  it  may  be 

k  Joseph.  Anti(|.  lib.  10.  c.  ii.  et  contra  "  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  8.  c.  1. 
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supposed,  for  the  death  of  Gedaliah,  tliero  being  no  other  reason 
why  he  should  fall  on  the  poor  remaiiu  of  those  miserable  people, 
whom  he  himself  had  left  and  settled  there.  In  which  expedi- 
tion 'lXehuzaradan,  seizing  upon  all  of  the  race  of  Israel  that  he 
could  meet  with  in  the  land,  made  them  all  captives,  and  sent 
them  to  Babylon.  Bat  they  all  amounted  to  no  more  than 
M'ven  hundred  forty  and  five  persons,  the  rest  having  been  all 
fled  into  Egypt)  as  hath  been  before  related. 

By  this  last  captivity  was  fully  completed  the  desolation  of 
the  land,  no  more  of  its  former  inhabitants  being  now  left  therein. 
And  hereby  were  also  completed  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah, Ezekielj  and  other  prophets  relating  hereto  ;  and  particu- 
larly rthat  of  Ezekiel,  wherein  God's  forbearance  of  the  house  of 
Israel  is  limited  to  three  hundred  and  ninety  days,  and  his  for- 
bearance of  the  house  of  Judah  to  forty  days.  For  taking  the 
days  for  years,  according  to  the  prophetic  style  of  Scripture, 
from  the  apostasy  of  Jeroboam  to  the  time  of  this  last  capti- 
vity, there  will  be  just  three  hundred  and  ninety  years ;  and  so 
long  God  bore  the  idolatry  of  the  house  of  Israel.  And  from 
the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah,  swhen  the  house  of  Judah  entered 
into  covenant  with  God  to  walk  wholly  in  his  ways,  to  the  same 
time  will  be  just  forty  years  ;  and  so  long  God  bore  their  walk- 
ing contrary  to  that  covenant.  But  now  the  stated  time  of  his 
forbearance  in  respect  of  both  being  fully  completed,  he  com- 
pleted also  the  desolation  of  both  in  this  last  captivity,  in  which 
both  had  an  equal  share,  part  of  them  who  were  now  carried 
away  being  of  the  house  of  Judah,  and  part  of  the  house  of 
Israel.  There  are  others  who  end  both  the  computations  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  to  make  their  hypothesis  good,  they 
begin  the  forty  years  of  God's  forbearance  of  the  house  of  Judah 
from  the  mission  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  to  preach  repentance 
unto  them,  that  is,  from  the  thirteenth  of  Josiah,  twhen  he  was 
first  called  to  this  office ;  from  which  time  to  the  last  year  of 
Zedekiah;  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  wrere  exactly  forty 
years.  And  as  to  the  three  hundred  and  ninety  years1  forbear- 
ance of  the  house  of  Israel,  according  as  they  compute  the  time 
from  Jeroboam's  .apostasy,  they  make  this  period  to  fall  exactly 
right  also  ;  that  is,  to  contain  just  three  hundred  and  ninety 
years  from  that  time  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  this 
4  Jer.  lii.  30.         r  Ezek.  iv.  1 — 8.  s  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  29  — 31.         tJer.  i.  2. 
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period  relating  purely  to  the  house  of  Israel,  as  contradistinct 
from  the  house  of  Judah  in  this  prophecy,  it  cannot  be  well  in- 
terpreted to  end  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the 
house  of  Israel  had  no  concern.  For  Jerusalem  was  not  within 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  within  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  of 
which  it  was  the  metropolis ;  and  therefore  the  latter  only,  and 
not  the  former,  had  their  punishment  in  it.  But  this  last 
equally  affected  both,  and  therefore  here  may  well  be  ended  the 
reckoning  which  belonged  to  both.  As  to  the  computing  of  the 
forty  years  of  God's  forbearance  of  the  house  of  Judah  from  the 
mission  of  Jeremiah  to  preach  repentance  unto  them,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  from  thence  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
the  number  of  years  falls  exactly  right ;  and  therefore,  since  "the 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  God's  forbearance  of  the  old  world 
is  reckoned  from  the  like  mission  of  Noah  to  preach  repentance 
unto  them,  I  should  be  inclined  to  come  into  this  opinion,  and 
reckon  the  forty  years  of  this  forbearance  of  Judah,  by  the  forty 
years  of  Jeremiah's  like  preaching  of  repentance  unto  them ;  but 
it  cannot  be  conceived  why  Ezekiel  should  reckon  the  time  of 
his  mission  by  an  era  from  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah,  (for 
the  thirtieth  year,  on  which  he  saith  he  was  called  to  the  pro- 
phetic office,  is  certainly  to  be  reckoned  from  thence,)  unless  it 
be  with  respect  to  the  forty  years  of  God's  forbearance  of  the 
house  of  Judah  in  his  own  prophecies. 

After  this  Nebuzaradan  "marched  against  the  Ammonites, 
and  having  destroyed  Rabbah  their  royal  city,  and  by  fire  and 
sword  made  great  desolation  in  that  country,  he  earned  their 
king,  and  their  princes,  and  most  of  the  chief  of  the  land,  into 
captivity.  And  this  was  done  by  way  of  just  revenge  for  the 
part  which  they  had  in  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  the  king  of 
Babylon's  governor  in  the  land  of  Israel. 

And  during  this  siege  of  Tyre,  the  other  neighbouring  nations, 
that  is,  the  Philistines,  the  Moabites,  the  Edomites,  and  the 
Zidonians,  seem  also  to  have  been  harassed  and  broken  by  the 
excursions  of  the  Babylonians,  and  to  have  had  all  those  judg- 
ments executed  upon  them,  which  we  find  in  the  prophecies 
of  y  Jeremiah  and  z  Ezekiel  to  have  been  denounced  against 
them. 

u  Gen.  vi.  3.  y  Jer.  xxvii.  xwiii.  \xi\ 
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In  the  fourteenth  year  after  1 1 1 « -  deetruotion  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  574. 

which  was  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiakin, 
wire  revealed  unto  the  prophet  Ezekiel  all  those  vi>i<>ns  and 
prophecies  concerning  the  future  .state  of  the  church  of  God, 
which  we  have  from  the  40th  chapter  of  his  prophecies  to  the 
end  of  that  hook. 

This  same  year  the  judgments  which  God  had  denounced  by 
the  mouth  of  his  prophets  against  Pharaoh-hophra,  or  Apries, 
king  of  Egypt,  began  to  operate  against  him.  For  athe  Cyre- 
nians,  a  colony  of  the  Greeks  that  had  settled  in  Africa,  having 
taken  from  the  Libyans  (a  neighbouring  nation  lying  between 
them  and  the  Egyptians,  and  bordering  upon  both)  a  great  part 
of  their  land,  and  divided  it  among  themselves,  the  Libyans 
made  a  surrender  both  of  themselves  and  their  country  into  the 
hands  of  Apries,  to  obtain  his  protection.  Hereon  Apries  sent 
a  great  army  into  Libya  to  wage  war  against  the  Cyrenians, 
which  having  the  misfortune  to  be  beaten  and  overthrown  in 
battle,  were  almost  all  cut  off  and  destroyed,  so  that  very  few  of 
them  escaped  the  carnage  and  returned  again  into  Egypt ; 
whereon  the  Egyptians,  entertaining  an  opinion  that  this  army 
-<ent  by  Apries  into  Libya  of  purpose  to  be  destroyed,  that 
he  might,  when  rid  of  them,  with  the  more  ease  and  security 
govern  the  rest,  became  so  incensed  against  him,  that  a  great 
many  of  them  embodying  together  revolted  from  him.  Apries, 
hearing  of  this,  sent  Amasis,  an  officer  of  his  court,  to  appease 
them,  and  reduce  them  again  to  their  duty.  But  while  he  was 
■peaking  to  them,  they  put  on  his  head  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
and  declared  him  their  king;  which  he  accepting  of,  stayed 
among  them,  and  increased  the  revolt :  at  which  Apries  being 
much  incensed,  sent  Paterbemis,  another  officer  of  his  court,  and 
one  of  the  first  rank  among  his  followers,  to  arrest  Amasis,  and 
bring  him  unto  him  ;  which  he  not  being  able  to  effect  in  the 
midst  of  so  great  an  army  of  conspirators  as  he  found  about 
him,  was  on  his  return  very  cruelly  and  unworthily  treated  by 
A] tries.  For  out  of  anger  for  his  not  effecting  that  for  which  he 
s<nt  him,  though  he  had  no  power  to  accomplish  it,  he  out- 
rageously commanded  his  ears  and  his  nose  to  be  immediately 
Out  off.  Which  wrong  and  indignity  offered  to  a  person  of  his 
character  and  worth,  so  incensed  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  that 
they  almost  all  joined  with  the  conspirators  in  a  general  revolt 
a  Hcrodot.  lib.  2.  et  lib.  4.     Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  1.  part.  2 
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from  him.  Whereon  Apries,  being  forced  to  flee,  made  his 
escape  into  the  upper  Egypt,  towards  the  borders  of  Ethiopia, 
where  he  maintained  himself  for  some  years,  while  Amasis  held 
all  the  rest. 
B.C. 573.  But  while  this  was  a  doing  in  Egypt,  at  length,  bin  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  which  was  the  fifteenth 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Nebuchadnezzar  made  him- 
self master  of  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  c  thirteen  years1  continuance, 
and  utterly  destroyed  the  place,  that  is  the  city  which  was  on 
the  continent,  the  ruins  of  which  were  afterwards  called  Palae- 
Tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  But  before  it  came  to  this  extremity,  the 
inhabitants  had  removed  most  of  their  effects  into  an  island 
about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  shore,  and  there  built  them  a 
new  city.  And  therefore,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  entered  that 
which  he  had  so  long  besieged,  he  found  little  there  wherewith 
to  reward  his  soldiers  in  the  spoil  of  the  place,  which  they  had 
so  long  laboured  to  take ;  and  therefore  wreaking  his  anger 
upon  the  buildings,  and  the  few  inhabitants  who  were  left  in 
them,  he  rased  the  whole  town  to  the  ground,  and  slew  all  he 
found  therein.  After  this  it  never  more  recovered  its  former 
glory,  but  the  city  on  the  island  became  the  Tyre  that  was 
afterwards  so  famous  by  that  name ;  the  other  on  the  continent 
never  rising  any  higher  than  to  become  a  village,  by  the  name 
of  Old  Tyre,  as  was  before  said.  That  it  was  this  Tyre  only 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged,  and  not  the  other  on  the  island, 
appears  from  the  description  of  the  siege,  which  we  have  in 
Ezekiel.  For  thereby  we  find  that  Nebuchadnezzar  made  da 
fort  against  the  place,  and  cast  up  a  mount  against  it,  and 
erected  e  engines  of  battery  to  break  down  its  walls,  which  could 
not  be  said  of  the  Tyre  on  the  island  ;  for  that  was  all  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea.  And  that  he  also  took  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed that  city,  appears  likewise  from  the  writings  fof  the 
same  prophet.  But  that  the  city  on  the  island  then  escaped  this 
fate,  is  manifest  from  the  Phoenician  histories.  For  in  them, 
after  the  death  of  Ithobal,  (who  was  S slain  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  war,)  we  are  told  hthat  Baal  succeeded  in  the  kingdom, 
and  reigned  ten  years,  and  that  after"  him   succeeded  several 


h  Ezekiel  xxix.  17.  e  Ezek.  xxvi.  9. 

c  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  10.  c.  1  1.  »t   con-  •  Kzck.  xxvi.  4.  and  9—  12. 

tra  Apionem,  lib.  1.  k  Ezek.  xxviii.  8 — 10. 

d  Ezek.  xxvi.  H.  b  Joseph,  contra  Apionem,  lib.  r. 
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temporary  magistrates,  one  after  another,  who  by  the  name  of 
judges  had  the  government  of  the  place.  Tt  is  most  probable 
that  after  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  and  destroyed  the  old 
town,  those  who  had  retired  into  the  island  came  to  terms,  and 
submitted  to  him,  and  thai  thereon  Baal  was  deputed  to  be 
their  king  under  him,  and  reigned  ten  years;  that  at  the  end  of 
the  said  ten  years,  (which  happened  in  the  very  year  that  Nebu- 
ohadnezzar  was  again  restored  after  his  distraction,)  Baal  being 
then  dead  or  deposed,  the  government,  to  make  it  the  more 
dependent  on  the  Babylonians,  was  changed  into  that  of  tempo- 
rary magistrates,  who,  instead  of  the  name  of  kings,  had  only 
that  of  suffetes,  or  judges,  given  unto  them ;  which  was  a  name 
well  known  among  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  descended  of 
the  Tyrians,  for  so  'their  chief  magistrates  were  called.  It  had 
it-  derivation  from  the  Hebrew  word  shophetim,  i.e.  judges; 
which  was  the  very  name  whereby  the  chief  governors  of  Israel 
were  called  for  several  generations,  before  they  had  kings.  And 
under  this  sort  of  government  the  Tyrians  seem  to  have  conti- 
nued for  several  years  after,  till  they  were  restored  to  their 
former  state  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  seventy  years  after;  as  will 
in  its  proper  place  be  hereafter  related. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  how  exactly  the  chronology 
of  the  Phoenician  annals  agreeth  with  that  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures. Ezekiel  placeth  the  taking  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin.  For  in 
the  first  month,  and  in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  year,  he  speaketh  (ch.  xxix.  17, 18,  &c.)  of  that  city  as 
newly  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  therefore  the  taking  of  it 
must  have  been  in  the  year  before,  that  is,  in  the  twenty-sixth  of 
the  said  captivity.  This  fell  in  the  k thirty-second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  according  to  the  Babylonish  account; 
from  which  year,  according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus  at  Habylon  will  be  the  thirty-sixth,  and  so  according  to 
the  Phoenician  annals  will  it  be  exactly  the  same.  For  'accord- 
ing to  them,  after  the  taking  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Baal 

'  Livius,  lib.  28.     Suffetea  eorum  >/>ti  (which  was  the  forty-third)  year  of  the 

summua    est    Pants    magistrates.     Vide  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  (2  Kings  xxv. 

cii.iin  ejnsdem   librnm  ,}o,  et  librutn  34,  27.   and  Jer.  lii.  31.)  the   twenty-sixth 

ubi  dc  Buffetibus  ut  de  summo  apud  Car-  year  of  the  said  captivity  must  be  in  the 

thaginiensea  magistratu  mentio  tit.  tbirty-second  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

k   Fur  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  the  l  Joseph,  contra  Apionem,  lib.  1. 
captivity   of  Jehoiachin   being  the   last 
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had  the  government  of  it  ten  years,  Ecnibal  two  months,  Chelbes 
ten  months,  Abbar  three  months,  Mitgonus  and  Gerastratus  six 
years,  Balator  one  year,  Merball  four  years,  and  Hirom  twenty 
years,  in  whose  fourteenth  year,  say  the  same  annals,  Cyrus  be- 
gan his  empire.  And  putting  all  these  together,  the  fourteenth 
of  Hirom  will  be  exactly  the  thirty-sixth  year  from  the  thirty- 
second  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  was  the  twenty-sixth  of  the 
captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  the  year,  according  to  Ezekiel,  in  which 
Tyre  was  taken.  And  therefore  it  doth  hereby  appear,  that  the 
said  Phoenician  annals  place  the  taking  of  Tyre  in  the  very  same 
year  that  Ezekiel  doth.  For  the  twenty-sixth  year  from  the 
captivity  of  Jehoiachin  computed  downward,  in  which  Ezekiel 
placeth  it,  and  the  thirty-sixth  year  from  the  fourteenth  of 
Hirom  computed  upward,  in  which  the  Phoenician  annals  place 
it,  will  be  exactly  the  same  year. 

Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  army  having  served  so  long  before 
Tyre,  mtill  every  head  loas  bald,  and  every  shoulder  peeled,  through 
the  length  and  hardship  of  the  war,  and  gotten  little  on  the 
taking  of  the  place  to  reward  him  and  his  army  for  their  ser- 
vice in  executing  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  place,  by  reason 
that  the  Tyrians  had  saved  the  best  of  their  effects  in  the  island, 
God  did  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  promise  them  the  spoils  of 
Egypt.  And  accordingly  this  very  same  year,  immediately  after 
this  siege  was  over,  Nebuchadnezzar  taking  the  advantage  of  the 
intestine  divisions  which  were  then  in  that  country,  by  reason 
of  the  revolt  of  Amasis,  marched  with  his  army  thither;  and 
overrunning  the  whole  land  from  nMigdol,  or  Magdolum,  (which 
is  at  the  first  entering  into  Egypt,)  even  to  Syene,  (which  is  at 
the  farthest  end  of  it,  towards  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,)  he 
made  °a  miserable  ravage  and  devastation  therein,  slaying  mul- 
titudes of  the  inhabitants,  and  reducing  a  great  part  of  the 
country  to  such  a  desolation,  as  it  did  not  recover  from  in  P  forty 
years  after.  After  this  Nebuchadnezzar  having  loaded  himself 
and  his  army  with  the  rich  spoils  of  this  country,  and  brought  it 

m  Ezek.   xxix.  18,  19,  zo.  and   x\x.  i.  e.  at  the  hither  end  of  Egypl ;  whereas 

1-19.  Syene  was  at  the  other  end,  upon  the 

11  Ezekiel  xxx.  6.     Where  observe  this  borders    of    Ethiopia.     The  translation 

ige  [from  the  tower  of  Syene]  in  the  onghl  to  lie  thus-,  from  Migdol  /<>  Syene; 

English  translation  of  the  Bible  is  wrong  that  is,  from  one  end  of  Egypt  to  Un- 
translated.   For  the  Hebrew  word  Migdol,     other. 

Which    is    there    translated    tOWer,    is    the  °  K/ck.  \\i\ .  ^o,  3  1 ,  3 :. 

name  of  the  dtj  Bfagdolmn,  which  was        p  Ezek.  xxix.  13. 
at  the  entrance  of  Egypl  from  Palestine, 
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all  in  subjection  t<>  him.  lie  name  to  terms  with  Amasip,  and 
having  oonfinned  him  in  the  kingdom  ai  his  deputy,  returned  to 
Babylon. 

Daring  this  ravage  <>f  the  land  of  Egypt  by  the  Babylonians, 
nmst  of  the  Jews,  who  had  fled  thither  after  the  murder  of  Geda- 
liah.  fell  into  their  hands.  ()Many  of  them  they  slew,  others  they 
earned  eaptive  with  them  to  Babylon.  The  few  that  escaped 
aaved  themselves  by  fleeing  out  of  Egypt,  and  afterwards  settled 
again  in  their  own  land  at  the  end  of  the  captivity. 

After  Nebuchadnezzar  was  gone  out  of  Egypt,  A  pries,  creep-  B.C. 570. 
ing  out  of  his  hiding-places,  got  towards  the  sea  coasts,  most 
likely  into  the  parts  of  Libya,  and  there  rhiring  an  amiy  of 
<  avians,  lonians,  and  other  foreigners,  marched  against  Amasis, 
and  gave  him  battle  near  the  city  of  Memphis  ;  in  which  being 
vanquished  and  taken  prisoner,  he  was  carried  to  the  city  of 
Sais,  and  there  strangled  in  his  own  palace.  And  hereby  were 
completed  all  the  prophecies  of  the  prophets  s  Jeremiah  and  lEze- 
kiel,  which  they  had  foretold  both  concerning  him  and  his  people, 
especially  that  of  Jeremiah  relating  to  his  death,  whereby  it  was 
foreshewn,  u  that  God  would  give  Pharaoh-hophra  king  of  Egypt 
into  the  hand  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  sought 
his  life;  as  he  gave  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  into  the  hand  of  Ne- 
hiu-kadrezzar,  his  enemy,  that  sought  his  life.  Which  was  exactly 
fulfilled  on  his  being  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  by  Amasis  in 
the  manner  as  I  have  said.  It  is  remarked  of  him  xby  Herodo- 
tus, that  he  was  of  that  pride  and  high  conceit  of  himself,  as  to 
vaunt,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  God  himself  to  dispossess 
him  of  his  kingdom,  so  surely  he  thought  himself  established 
in  it ;  and  agreeably  hereto  is  it,  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel  charged 
him  with  saying,  y  T/ie  river  is  mine,  and  I  have  made  it.  For  the 
first  twenty  years  of  his  reign  he  had  enjoyed  as  prosperous  a 
fortune  as  most  of  his  predecessors,  having  zhad  many  successes 
against  tho  Cypriots,  the  Zidonians,  the  Philistines,  and  other 
nations ;  but  after  he  took  on  himself,  Caligula-like,  to  be  thought 
as  a  god,  he  fell  from  his  former  state,  and  made  that  miserable 
exit  which  I  have  related.  After  his  death,  a  Amasis,  without  any 
farther  opposition,  became  possessed  of  the  whole  kingdom  of 

q  Jcv.  xliv.  27,  28.  «  Jer.  xliv.  30. 

r  Hcrodot.  lib.  2.     Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  I.         »  Herodot.  lib.  2.          y  Ezek.  xxix.  9. 

part.  7.  z  Herodot.  lib.  2.     Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  1. 

i  Chap,  xliii.  xliv.  xlv.  part.  2.  Jer.  xlvii.  1. 

'   Chap,  x.xix.  xxx.  xxxi.  xxxii.  b  Herodot.  ibid.   Diodor.  ibid. 
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Egypt,  and  held  it  from  the  death  of  Apries  forty-four  years. 
This  happened  in  the  nineteenth  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

In  the  same  nineteenth  year,  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  returned 
from  this  Egyptian  expedition  to  Babylon,  had  there  the  dream 
of  the  wonderful  great  tree,  and  the  cutting  down  thereof ;  of 
which,  and  the  interpretation  of  it,  there  is  a  full  account  in  the 
4th  chapter  of  Daniel. 

Nebuchadnezzar  being  now  at  rest  from  all  his  wars,  and  in 
full  peace  at  home,  applied  himself  to  the  finishing  of  his  build- 
ings at  Babylon.  bSemiramis  is  said  by  some,  and  cBelus  by 
others,  to  have  first  founded  this  city.  But  by  whomsoever  it 
was  first  founded,  it  was  Nebuchadnezzar  that  made  it  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  dmost  famous  works  therein 
were,  1st,  the  walls  of  the  city ;  2dly,  the  temple  of  Belus ;  3dly, 
his  palace,  and  the  hanging  gardens  in  it ;  4thly,  the  banks  of 
the  river ;  and  5thly,  the  artificial  lake,  and  artificial  canals  made 
for  the  draining  of  that  river.  In  the  magnificence  and  expense 
of  which  works  he  much  exceeded  whatsoever  had  been  done  by 
any  king  before  him.  And,  excepting  the  walls  of  China,  nothing 
like  it  hath  been  since  attempted,  whereby  any  one  else  can  be 
equalled  to  him  herein. 

1st.  The  walls  were  every  way  prodigious.  For  they  ewere  in 
thickness  eighty-seven  foot,  in  height  three  hundred  and  fifty 
foot,  and  in  compass  four  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs,  which 
make  sixty  of  our  miles.  This  is  Herodotus's  account  of  them, 
who  was  himself  at  Babylon,  and  is  the  ancientest  author  that 
hath  wrote  of  this  matter.  And  although  there  are  others  that 
differ  from  him  herein,  yet  the  most,  that  agree  in  any  measures 
of  those  walls,  give  us  fthe  same,  or  very  near  the  same,  that  he 
doth.  Those  who  lay  the  height  of  them  at  fifty  cubits,  speak 
of  them  only  as  they  were  after  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
For  the  Babylonians  having  revolted  from  him,  and  in  confi- 
dence of  their  strong  walls  stood  out  against  him  in  a  long 
siege,  after  he  had  taken  the  place,  to  s  prevent  their  rebellion 
for  the  future,  he  took  away  their  gates,  and  beat  down  their 

b  Herodot.  lib.  1.  Ctesias.  Justin,  lib.  1.  10.  c.  n.    Abydenus  apud  Euseb.  Prsep. 

c.  2.  Evang.  lib.  9. 

c  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  5.  c.  1.    Abydenus  ex  e  Herodotus,  lib.  1. 

Mogastbenc  apud  Euscb.   Pra;p.   Evang.  f  Plinius,  lib.  6.    c.  >6.     Pbilostratus, 

lib.  9.  lib.  1.  <•.  18. 

d  Berosus  apud  Josepbum  Antiq.  lib.  k  Herodotus,  lib.  3. 
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walla  to  the  height  last  mentioned  ;  and  beyond  this  they  were 
never  after  raised.  These  walls  were  drawn  round  the  city 
in  the  form  of'1  an  exact  square,  each  side  of  which  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  or  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  'all 
built  of  large  bricks  cemented  together  with  bitumen,  a  gluti- 
nous slime,  arising  out  of  the  earth  in  that  country,  which  binds 
in  building  much  stronger  and  firmer  than  lime,  and  soon  grows 
much  harder  than  the  brick  or  stones  themselves,  which  they 
cement  together.  These  walls  were  surrounded  on  the  outside 
with  a  vast  ditch  filled  with  water,  and  lined  with  bricks  on 
both  sides,  after  the  manner  of  a  scarp,  or  counterscarp,  and 
the  earth  which  was  dug  out  of  it  made  the  bricks  wherewith 
the  walls  were  built ;  and  therefore  from  the  vast  height  and 
breadth  of  the  walls  may  be  inferred  the  greatness  of  the  ditch. 
In  every  side  of  this  great  square  were  twenty-five  gates,  that  is, 
a  hundred  in  all,  which  were  all  made  of  solid  brass ;  and 
hence  it  is  that,  when  God  promised  to  Cyrus  the  conquest  of 
Babylon,  he  tells  him,  that  he  would  break  in  pieces  before  him  the 
gates  of  brass.  (Isaiah  xlv.  2.)  Between  every  two  of  these 
gates  were  three  towers,  and  four  more  at  the  four  corners  of 
this  great  square,  and  three  between  each  of  these  corners  and 
the  next  gate  on  either  side,  and  every  one  of  these  towers  was 
ten  foot  higher  than  the  walls.  But  this  is  to  be  understood 
only  k  of  those  parts  of  the  wall  where  there  was  need  of  towers. 
For  some  parts  of  them  lying  against  morasses  always  full  of 
water,  where  they  could  not  be  approached  by  an  enemy,  they 
had  there  no  need  of  any  towers  at  all  for  their  defence,  and 
therefore  in  them  there  were  none  built.  For  the  whole  number 
of  them  amounted  to  no  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
whereas  had  the  same  uniform  order  been  observed  in  their  dis- 
position all  round,  there  must  have  been  many  more.  From 
the  twenty-five  gates  in  each  side  of  this  great  square  went 
twenty-five  streets  in  straight  lines  to  the  gates,  which  were 
directly  over  against  them  in  the  other  side  opposite  to  it.  So 
that  the  whole  number  of  the  streets  were  fifty,  each  fifteen 
miles  long  ;  whereof  twenty-five  went  one  way,  and  twenty-five 
the  other,  'directly  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.     And 


l>  llcrodot.  lib.  3.  k   Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  2. 

'    Herodotus,  lib.  I.     Q.  Curtius,  lib.  5.  1   Herodotus,  lib.  1.       Much  according 

c.  1.  Strabo,  lib.  16.    Diodorus  Sic.  lil).  2.  to    this    model   hath  William   Penn   the 

Arrian.  de  Expeditione  Alexandri,  lib.  7.  Quaker  laid  out  the  ground  for  his  city  of 
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besides  these  there  were  also  four  half-streets,  which  were  built 
but  of  one  side,  as  having  the  wall  on  the  other.  These  went 
round  the  four  sides  of  the  city  next  the  walls,  and  m  were  each 
of  them  two  hundred  foot  broad,  the  rest  were  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty.  By  these  streets  thus  crossing  each  other  the  whole 
city  was  cut  out  into  six  hundred  seventy-six  squares,  each  of 
which  was  four  furlongs  and  a  half  on  every  side,  that  is,  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  in  compass.  Round  these  squares  on  every 
side  towards  the  streets  stood  the  houses,  all  built  three  or  four 
stories  high,  and  beautified  n  with  all  manner  of  adornments  to- 
wards the  streets.  The  space  within,  in  the  middle  of  each 
square,  was  all  void  ground,  employed  for  yards,  gardens,  and 
other  such  uses.  A  branch  of  the  river  Euphrates  did  run 
quite  cross  the  city,  entering  in  on  the  north  side,  and  going  out 
on  the  south  ;  over  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  was  a 
bridge  of  °  a  furlong  in  length,  and  thirty  foot  in  breadth,  built 
with  p  wonderful  art  to  supply  the  defect  of  a  foundation  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  which  was  all  sandy.  At  the  two  ends  of 
the  bridge  were  q  two  palaces,  the  old  palace  on  the  east  side, 


Philadelphia  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  were  it 
all  built  according  to  that  design,  it  would 
be  the  fairest  and  best  city  in  all  Ame- 
rica, and  not  much  behind  any  other  in 
the  whole  world.  For  it  lieth  between 
two  navigable  rivers,  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles  from  their  confluence,  and  con- 
sists of  thirty  streets,  ten  of  which  being 
drawn  from  river  to  river  are  two  miles 
long,  and  the  twenty  others  being  drawn 
cross  the  said  ten,  and  cutting  them  at 
right  angles,  are  a  mile  long.  In  the 
midst  of  the  whole  is  left  a  square  of  ten 
acres,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  town,  into  which  it  is  equally 
divided,  is  a  square  of  five  acres ;  which 
void  places  are  designed  for  the  building 
churches,  schools,  and  other  public  build- 
ings ;  and  also  to  serve  for  the  inha- 
bitants to  walk,  and  other  ways  divert 
themselves  in  them,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Moorfields  do  in  London.  Above  two 
thousand  houses  are  in  this  place  already 
built ;  and  when  it  shall  be  wholly  built 
according  to  the  plan  above  mentioned,  it 
will  be  the  glory  of  all  that  part  of  the 
world ;  and  if  the  country  round  it  comes 
to  be  thoroughly  inhabited,  the  great  con- 
venience of  its  situation  for  trade,  by  rea- 
son of  the  two  navigable  rivers  on  which 
it  stands,  and  the  great  river  Delaware, 
into  which  both  fall  within  two  miles  of 
it.  will  soon  draw  people  enough  thither. 


not  only  to  finish  the  scheme  which  hath 
been  laid  of  it  by  its  first  founder,  but 
also  to  enlarge  it  by  such  additions  on 
each  side,  as  to  make  its  breadth  answer 
its  length ;  and  then,  barring  the  walls 
and  greatness  of  Babylon,  it  will  imitate 
it  in  all  things  else,  and  in  the  conveni- 
ency  of  its  situation  far  exceed  it.  But 
this  is  to  be  understood  as  a  comparing  of 
a  small  thing  with  a  great;  for  though 
Philadelphia  were  built  and  inhabited  to 
the  utmost  I  have  mentioned,  that  is,  to 
the  full  extent  of  two  miles  in  breadth  as 
well  as  in  length,  yet  fifty-six  of  such 
cities  might  stand  within  those  walls  that 
encompassed  Babylon. 

m  Two  plethra,  saith  Diodorus,  that  is, 
two  hundred  foot ;  for  a  plethrum  con- 
tained one  hundred  foot. 

u  Herodot.  lib.  i.     Philostratus,  lib.  i . 

0  Strabo  saith,  that  the  river  which 
passed  through  Babylon  was  a  furlong 
broad,  (lib.  16.)  But  Diodorus  saith, 
(lib.  2.)  that  the  bridge  was  five  furlongs 
long ;  if  so,  it  must  be  much  longer  than 
the  river  was  broad. 

P  Diodorus  Sic.  lib.  2.  Q.  Curtius,  lib. 
5.c.  i.  Philostratus,  lib.  i.  c.  18.  Hero- 
dotus, lib.  i . 

i  Berosiis  apod  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  io. 
c.  ii.  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  Diodorus  Sic. 
lib.  z.  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  5.  c.  I.  Philostra- 
tus, lib.  1.  c.  18. 
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and  the  now  palace  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  ;  the  former  of 
these  took  op  rfour  of  the  squares  above  mentioned,  and  the 
other 'nine  of  them.  And  the  temple  of  Betas,  which  stood 
next  the  old  palace,  took  up  another  of  these  squares.  The 
whole  city  Btood  on  a  l  large  Hat  or  plain,  in  a  very  fat  and  deep 
soil.  That  part  of  it  u  which  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
UBS  the  old  city,  the  other  on  the  west  side  was  added  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Both  together  were  included  within  that  vast 
quare  I  have  mentioned.  The  pattern  hereof  seemeth  to  have 
been  taken  from  Nineveh,  that  having  been  exactly  wfour  hun- 
dred and  eighty  furlongs  round,  as  this  was.  For  Nebuchad- 
nezzar having  in  conjunction  with  his  father  destroyed  that  old 
royal  seat  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  resolved  to  make  this,  which 
he  intended  should  succeed  it  in  that  dignity,  altogether  as 
large  ;  only  whereas  Nineveh  was  x  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, he  made  Babylon  in  that  of  an  exact  square,  which  figure 
rendered  it  somewhat  the  larger  of  the  two.  To  fill  this  great 
and  large  city  with  inhabitants,  was  the  reason  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, out  of  Judsea  and  other  conquered  countries,  carried  so 
great  a  number  of  captives  thither.  And  could  he  have  made  it 
as  populous  as  it  was  great,  there  was  no  country  in  all  the  East 
could,  better  than  that  in  which  it  stood,  have  maintained  so 
great  a  number  of  people  as  must  then  have  been  in  it.  For 
the  fertility  of  this  province  was  so  great,  that  v  it  yielded  to  the 
Persian  kings,  during  their  reign  over  Asia,  half  as  much  as  did 
all  that  large  empire  besides,  the  common  return  of  their  tillage 
being  between  two  and  three  hundredfold  every  crop.  But  it 
never  happened  to  have  been  z  fully  inhabited,  it  not  having  had 
time  enough  to  grow  up  thereto.  For  within  twenty-five  years 
after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  royal  seat  of  the  empire 
was  removed  from  thence  to  Shushan  by  Cyrus,  which  did  put 
an  end  to  the  growing  glory  of  Babylon  ;  for  after  that  it  never 
more  flourished.  When  Alexander  came  to  Babylon,  Curtius 
tells  us,  z  no  more  than  ninety  furlongs  of  it  was  then  built,  which 
can  no  otherwise  be  understood  than  of  so  much  in  length,  and 
if  we  allow  the  breadth  to  be  as  much  as  the  length,  (which  is 


r  It  was   thirty   furlongs  in  compass.         w  Diodorus,  ibid. 
Diodorus  Sic.  lib.  2.  x  Two  of  its  sides  were  each  a  hun- 

'    It    was    sixty  furlongs   in  compass,     dred    and    fifty    furlongs    long,    and    the 
Diodorus,  ibid.  other  but  eighty  each.     Diodorus,  ibid. 

t  Herodotus,  lib.  1.  y  Herodotus,  lib.  1. 

u   Diodorus  Sic  lib.  2.  z  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  5.  c.  1. 
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the  utmost  that  can  be  allowed,)  it  will  follow,  that  no  more 
than  eight  thousand  one  hundred  square  furlongs  were  then 
built  upon ;  but  the  whole  space  within  the  walls  contained 
fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  square  furlongs,  and  therefore 
there  must  have  been  six  thousand  three  hundred  square  fur- 
longs that  were  unbuilt,  which  Curtius  a  tells  us  were  ploughed 
and  sown.  And  besides  this  the  houses  were  not  contiguous, 
but  all  built  with  a  void  space  on  each  side  between  house  and 
house.  And  the  same  historian  tells  us  this  was  done  because 
this  way  of  building  seemed  to  them  the  safest.  His  words  are ; 
Ac  ne  totam  quidem  urbem  teeth  occupaverunt,  per  nonaginta  stadia 
habitatur,  nee  omnia  continua  sunt,  credo  quia  tutius  visum  est 
pluribus  locis  spargi :  i.  e.  "  Neither  was  the  whole  city  built 
"  upon,  for  the  space  of  ninety  furlongs  it  was  inhabited,  but 
"  the  houses  were  not  contiguous,  because  they  thought  it  safest 
u  to  be  dispersed  in  many  places  distant  from  each  other.1* 
"Which  words  [they  thought  it  safest]  are  to  be  understood,  not  as 
if  they  did  this  for  the  better  securing  of  their  houses  from  fire, 
as  some  interpret  them,  but  chiefly  for  the  better  preserving  of 
health.  For  hereby  in  cities  situated  in  such  hot  countries 
those  suffocations  and  other  inconveniences  are  avoided,  which 
must  necessarily  attend  such  as  there  dwell  in  houses  closely 
built  together.  For  which  reason  Delhi  the  capital  of  India, 
and  several  other  cities  in  those  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  are 
thus  built ;  the  usage  of  those  places  being,  that  such  a  stated 
space  of  ground  be  left  void  between  every  house  and  house  that 
is  built  in  them.  And  old  Rome  was  built  after  the  same  man- 
ner. So  that  putting  all  this  together  it  will  appear,  that  Baby- 
lon was  so  large  a  city  rather  in  scheme  than  in  reality.  For 
according  to  this  account  it  must  be  by  much  the  larger  part 
that  was  never  built ;  and  therefore  in  this  respect  it  must  give 
place  to  Nineveh,  which  was  as  many  furlongs  in  circuit  as  the 
other,  and  without  any  void  ground  in  it,  that  we  are  told  of. 
And  the  number  of  its  infants  at  the  same  time,  which  could  not 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left,  which  the  Scrip- 
tures tell  us  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in  the  time  of 
Jonah,  doth  sufficiently  prove  it  was  fully  inhabited.  It  was 
intended  indeed,  that  Babylon  should  have  exceeded  it  in  every 
thing.     But  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  live  long  enough,  nor  the 

a  Q.  Curtius,  HI).  ;.  c.  1. 
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Babylonish  empire  last  long  enough  to  finish  the  scheme  tli.it 
was  first  drawn  of  it. 

Tin'  next  great  work  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  was  the 
'temple  of  Belus.  Hut  that  which  was  most  remarkable  in  it 
was  none  of  his  work,  but  was  built  many  ages  before.  It  was  a 
wonderful  tower  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  it.  At  the  founda- 
tion « it  was  a  square  of  a  furlong  on  each  side,  that  is  a  half  of 
a  inil«.'  in  the  whole  compass,  and  consisted  of  eight  towers,  one 
built  above  over  the  other.  Some  following  a  mistake  of  the 
Latin  version  of  Herodotus,  wherein  the  lowest  of  these  towers 
is  said  to  be  a  furlong  thick  and  a  furlong  high,  will  have  each 
of  these  towers  to  have  been  a  furlong  high,  which  amounts  to  a 
mile  in  the  whole.  ]3ut  the  Greek  of  Herodotus,  which  is  the 
authentic  text  of  that  author,  saith  no  such  thing,  but  only  that 
it  was  a  furlong  long  and  a  furlong  broad,  without  mentioning 
any  thing  of  its  height  at  all.  And  Strabo  in  his  description  of 
it,  calling  it  a  pyramid,  because  of  its  decreasing  or  benching-in 
at  every  tower,  d saith  of  the  whole,  that  it  was  a  furlong  high, 
and  a  furlong  on  every  side.  To  reckon  every  tower  a  furlong, 
and  the  whole  a  mile  high,  would  shock  any  mans  belief,  wrere 
the  authority  of  both  these  authors  for  it,  much  more  when 
there  is  none  at  all.  Taking  it  only  as  it  is  described  by  Strabo, 
it  was  prodigious  enough.  For  according  to  his  dimensions 
only,  without  adding  any  thing  farther,  it  was  one  of  the  won- 
derfullest  works  in  the  world,  and  much  exceeding  the  greatest 
of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  hath  been  thought  to  excel  all 
other  works  in  the  world  besides.  For  e although  it  fell  short  of 
that  pyramid  at  the  basis,  (where  that  was  a  square  of  seven 
hundred  foot  on  every  side,  and  this  but  of  six  hundred,)  yet  it 
far  exceeded  it  in  the  height,  the  perpendicular  measure  of  the 
said  pyramid  being  no  more  than  four  hundred  and  eighty-one 
foot,  whereas  that  of  the  other  was  full  six  hundred  ;  and  there- 
fore it  was  higher  than  that  pyramid  by  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen foot,  which  is  one  quarter  of  the  whole.  And  therefore  it 
was  not  without  reason,  that  fBochartus  asserts  it  to  have  been 
the  very  same  tower  which  was  there  built  at  the  confusion  of 
tongues.  For  it  was  prodigious  enough  to  answer  the  Scrip- 
tures1 description  of  it ;   and  it  is  particularly  attested  by  several 

I'  Berosus  apud  Josephum  Antiq.  lib.         e  See  Mr.  Greaves'  Description  of  the 
10.  c.  11.  Pyramids,  p.  68,  69. 

Herod,  lib.  1.  <1  Strabo,  lib.  16.         f  Phaleg.  part,  i.lib.i.  c.  9. 
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authors,  to  have  been  all  built  »  of  bricks  and  bitumen,  as  the 
Sci'iptures  tell  us  the  tower  of  Babel  was.   Herodotus  saith,  that 
the  going  up  to  it  was  by  stairs  on  the  outside  round  it ;  from 
whence  it  seems  most  likely,  that  the  whole  ascent  to  it  was  by 
the  benching-in  drawn  in  a  sloping  line  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  eight  times  round  it ;  and  that  this  made  the  appearance  of 
eight  towers  one  above  another,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have 
the  tower  of  Babel  commonly  described  in  pictures,  saving  only, 
that  whereas  that  is  usually  pictured  round,  this  was  square. 
For  such  a  benching-in  drawn  in  a  slope  eight  times  round,  in 
manner  as  aforesaid,  would  make  the  whole  seem  on  every  side 
as  consisting  of  eight  towers,  and  the  upper  tower  to  be  so  much 
less  than  that  next  below  it,  as  the  breadth  of  the  benching-in 
amounted  to.     These  eight  towers  being  as  so  many  stories  one 
above  another,  were  each  of  them  seventy-five  foot  high,  and  in 
them  were  many  great  rooms  with  arched  roofs  supported  by 
pillars.     All  which  were  made  parts  of  the  temple  after  the 
tower  became  consecrated  to  that  idolatrous  use.     The  upper- 
most story  of  all  was  that  which  was  most  sacred,  and  where 
their  chiefest  devotions  were  performed.      Over  the  whole,  on 
the  top  of  the  tower,  was  han  observatory,  by  the  benefit  of 
which  it  was,  that  the  Babylonians  advanced  their  skill  in  astro- 
nomy beyond  all  other  nations,  and  came  to  so  early  a  perfection 
in  it  as  is  related.     For  when  Alexander  took  Babylon,  Cali- 
sthenes  the  philosopher,  who  accompanied  him  thither,  found 
they  had  astronomical   observations  for  1903  years  backward 
from  that  time  ;  which  carrieth  up  the  account  as  high  as  the 
one  hundred  and  fifteenth  year  after  the  flood,  which  was  within 
fifteen  years  after  the  tower  of  Babel  was  built.     For  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues,  which  followed  immediately  after  the  building  of 
that  tower,  happened  in  the  year  wherein  Peleg  was  born,  which 
was  a  hundred  and   one  years  after  the  flood,   and  fourteen 
years  after  that  these  observations  began.     This  account  Ca- 
listhenes  sent  from  Babylon  into  Greece  to  his  master  Aristotle, 
as  Simplicius  from  the  authority  of  Porphyry  delivers  it  unto  us 
in  his  second  book  de  Ca'lo.     Till  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  temple  of  Belus  contained  no  more  than  this  tower  only,  and 
the   rooms  in   it  served  all  the   occasions  of   that    idolatrous 


fer  Strabo,  lib.  16.     Hervdotua,  lib.  1.     done  Alexandri,  lib.  7. 
Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  2.     Arrian.  de  Expcdi-         h  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  2.  p.  98. 
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worship.  Hut  'he  enlarged  it  by  vast  buildings  erected  round  it 
in  Ka  square  of  two  furlongs  on  every  ride,  and  a  mile  in  ouvom- 
farenoe,  which  was  one  thousand  eight  hundred  foot  more  than 
'the  square  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.    For  that  was  but  three 

thouaand  foot  round,  whereas  this  was,  according  to  this  ac- 
count, four  thousand  eight  hundred.  And  on  the  outside  of  all 
these  buildings  there  was  a  wall  enclosing  the  whole,  which  may 
be  -apposed  to  have  been  of  equal  extent  with  the  square  in 
which  it  stood,  that  is,  two  miles  and  a  half  in  compass ;  in 
which  were  several  gates  leading  into  the  temple,  all  mof  solid 
brass;  and  tho  brazen  sea,  the  brazen  pillars,  and  the  other 
brazen  vessels,  which  were  carried  to  Babylon  from  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  seem  to  have  been  employed  to  the  making  of 
them.  For  it  is  said,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  did  put  all  the 
sacred  vessels,  which  he  carried  from  Jerusalem,  "into  the  house 
of  his  god  at  Babylon,  that  is,  into  this  house  or  temple  of  Bel ; 
for  that  was  the  name  of  the  great  god  of  the  Babylonians.  He 
i-  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  Nirarod,  and  to  have 
been  called  Bel  from  his  dominion,  and  Nimrod  from  his  rebellion. 
For  Bel,  or  Baal,  which  is  the  same  name,  signifieth  lord,  and 
Nimrod  a  rebel,  in  the  Jewish  and  Chaldean  languages ;  the 
former  was  his  Babylonish  name,  by  reason  of  his  empire  in  that 
place ;  and  the  latter  his  Scripture  name,  by  reason  of  his  rebel- 
lion in  revolting  from  God  to  follow  his  own  wicked  designs. 
This  temple  stood  till  the  time  of  Xerxes,  but  he  on  his  return 
from  his  Grecian  expedition  "demolished  the  whole  of  it,  and 
laid  it  all  in  rubbish,  having  first  plundered  it  of  all  its  immense 
riches,  among  which  were  several  images  or  statues  of  massy 
gold,  and  one  of  them  is  said  by  pDiodorus  Siculus  to  have  been 
forty  foot  high,  which  might  perchance  have  been  that  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  consecrated  in  the  plains  of  Dura.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's golden  image  is  said  indeed  in  Scripture  to  have  been 
sixty  cubits,  i.  e.  ninety  foot  high  :  but  that  must  be  understood 
of  the  image  and  pedestal  both  together.  For  that  image  being 
said  to  have  been  but  six  cubits  broad  or  thick,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  image  could  have  been  sixty  cubits  high.     For  that 

1  Berosus    apud  Josephum  Antiq.  lib.         m  Herodotus,  lib.  r. 
10.  c  u.  n  Daniei  i.  2.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  7. 
k   Herodotus,  lib.  1.                                           °  Strabo,  lib.  16.  p.  738.     Herodotus, 
1   For  it  was  a  square  of  500  cubits  on  lib.  1.      Arrianus  de  Expeditione  Alex- 
ia cry  side,  and  2000  in  the  whole,  i.  e.  andri,  lib.  7. 
3000  foot.     Sec   Ldghtfbot's  Description         P  Lib.  2. 
of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
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makes  its  height  to  be  ten  times  its  breadth  or  thickness,  which 
exceeds  all  the  proportions  of  a  man,  no  man's  height  being 
above  six  times  his  thickness,  measuring  the  slenderest  man 
living  at  his  waist.  But  where  the  breadth  of  this  image  was 
measured  is  not  said,  perchance  it  was  from  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  then  the  proportion  of  six  cubits''  breadth  will  bring  down 
the  height  exactly  to  the  measure  which  Diodorus  hath  men- 
tioned. For  the  usual  height  of  a  man  being  four  and  a  half  of 
his  breadth  between  the  shoulders,  if  the  image  were  six  cubits 
broad  between  the  shoulders,  it  must  according  to  this  propor- 
tion have  been  twenty-seven  cubits  high,  which  is  forty  foot  and 
a  half.  Besides  Diodorus  P  tells  us,  that  this  image  of  forty  foot 
high  contained  a  thousand  Babylonish  talents  of  gold,  which, 
according  to  Pollux,  (who  in  his  Onomasticon  reckons  a  Baby- 
lonish talent  to  contain  seven  thousand  Attic  drachmas,  i.  e. 
eight  hundred  seventy-five  ounces,)  °i  amounts  to  three  millions 
and  a  half  of  our  money.  But  if  we  advance  the  height  of  the 
statue  to  ninety  foot  without  the  pedestal,  it  will  increase  the 
value  to  a  sum  incredible,  and  therefore  it  is  neeessary  to  take 
the  pedestal  also  into  the  height  mentioned  by  Daniel.  Other 
images  and  sacred  utensils  were  also  in  that  temple,  all  of  solid 
gold.  Those  that  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Diodorus  con- 
tain five  thousand  and  thirty  talents,  which  with  the  thousand 
talents  in  the  image  above  mentioned  amount  to  above  one  and 
twenty  millions  of  our  money.  And  besides  this,  we  may  well 
suppose  the  value  of  as  much  more  in  treasure  and  utensils  not 
mentioned,  which  was  a  vast  sum.  But  it  was  the  collection  of 
near  two  thousand  years :  for  so  long  that  temple  had  stood. 
All  this  Xerxes  took  away  when  he  destroyed  it.  And  per- 
chance to  recruit  himself  with  the  plunder,  after  the  vast  ex- 
pense which  he  had  been  at  in  his  Grecian  expedition,  was  that 
which  chiefly  excited  him  to  the  destruction  of  it,  what  other 
reason  soever  might  be  pretended  for  it.  Alexander,  on  his 
return  to  Babylon  from  his  Indian  expedition,  r purposed  again 
to  have  rebuilt  it,  and  in  order  hereto  he  did  set  ten  thousand 
men  on  work  to  rid  the  place  of  its  rubbish ;  but  after  they  had 
laboured  herein  two  months  Alexander  died,  before  they  had 

P  Lib.  2.  farthing)   which   would    mount    the    sum 

*l  This  is  according  to  the  lowest  com-  much  higher. 

putation,  valuing  an  Attic  drachm  at  no  •'  Strabo,    lib.  if>.        Joaephua    contra 

raorothansevenpeiicelialt'-penny;  whereas  Apionem,   lib.  I.      Arrianus   de   Expedi- 

Dr.  Bernard  reckons  it  to  be  eight   pence  Hone  Alexandri.  lib.  7. 
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perfected  much  of  the  undertaking.  And  this  <li<l  pat  an  end  to 
all  farther  proceedings  in  that  design.  Had  he  lived,  and  made 
that  oity  the  scat  of  his  empire,  as  it  was  'supposed  he  would, 
the  glory  of  Babylon  would  uo  doubt  have  been  advanced  by 
him  to  the  utmost  height  that  ever  Nebuchadnezzar  intended  to 
have  brought  it  t<>,  and  it  would  again  have  been  the  queen  of 
the  East. 

Next  this  temple,  *on  the  same  east  side  of  the  river,  stood 
the  old  palace  of  the  kings  of  Babylon,  being  four  miles  in  com- 
pass.  Exactly  over  against  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
'stood  the  new  palace,  and  this  was  that  "which  Nebuchadnezzar 
built.  It  was  tour  times  as  big  as  the  former,  as  being  xeight 
miles  in  compass.  It  was  surrounded  with  three  walls,  one 
within  another,  and  strongly  fortified  according  to  the  way  of 
those  times.  JJut  what  was  most  wonderful  in  it  were  the  hang- 
ing gardens,  which  were  of  so  celebrated  a  name  among  the 
Greeks.  They  >  contained  a  square  of  four  plethra  (that  is,  of 
four  hundred  foot)  on  every  side,  and  were  carried  up  aloft  into 
the  air  in  the  manner  of  several  large  terraces  one  above  an- 
other, till  the  highest  equalled  the  height  of  the  walls  of  the 
city.  The  ascent  was  from  terrace  to  terrace  by  stairs  ten  foot 
wide.  The  whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast  arches  built  upon 
arches  one  above  another,  and  strengthened  by  a  wall  surround- 
ing it  on  every  side,  of  twenty-two  foot  thickness.  The  floors  of 
every  one  of  these  terraces  were  laid  in  the  same  manner,  which 
was  thus:  on  the  top  of  the  arches  were -first  laid  large  flat 
stones  sixteen  foot  long  and  four  broad,  and  over  them  was  a 
layer  of  reed  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  bitumen  ;  over 
which  were  two  rows  of  bricks  closely  cemented  together  by 
plaister,  and  then  over  all  were  laid  thick  sheets  of  lead;  and 
lastly  upon  the  lead  was  laid  the  mould  of  the  garden.  And  all 
this  floorage  was  contrived  to  keep  the  moisture  of  the  mould 
from  running  away  down  through  the  arches.  The  mould  or 
earth  laid  hereon  was  of  that  depth,  as  to  have  room  enough  for 
the  greatest  trees  to  take  rooting  in  it ;  and  such  were  planted 
all  over  it  in  every  terrace,  as  were  also  all  other  trees,  plants, 
and  flowers,  that  were  proper  for  a  garden  of  pleasure.     In  the 
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upper  terrace  there  was  an  aqueduct  or  engine,  whereby  water 
was  drawn  up  out  of  the  river,  which  from  thence  watered  the 
whole  garden.  Amyitis  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  having 
been  bred  in  Media,  (for  she  was  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  the 
king  of  that  country,  as  hath  been  before  related,)  had  been 
much  taken  with  the  mountainous  and  woody  parts  of  that 
country,  and  therefore  desired  to  have  something  like  it  at  Baby- 
lon ;  and  to  gratify  her  herein  was  the  reason  of  erecting  this 
monstrous  work  of  vanity. 

The  other  works  attributed  to  him  by  zBerosus  and  aAbyde- 
nus  were  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  the  artificial  canals,  and 
artificial  lake,  which  were  made  for  draining  of  it  in  the  times  of 
the  overflows.  For  bon  the  coming  on  of  the  summer  the  sun 
melting  the  snow  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  from  thence 
there  is  always  a  great  overflow  of  water  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  which  running  into  the  Euphrates, 
makes  it  overflow  all  its  banks  during  that  season,  in  the  same 
manner  as  doth  the  river  Nile  in  Egypt ;  whereby  the  city  and 
country  of  Babylon  suffering  great  damage,  for  cthe  preventing 
hereof  he  did,  a  great  way  up  the  stream,  cut  out  of  it  on  the 
east  side  two  artificial  canals,  thereby  to  drain  off  these  over- 
flowings into  the  Tigris  before  they  should  reach  Babylon.  The 
d  farthest  of  these  was  the  current  which  did  run  into  the  Tigris 
near  Seleucia,  and  the  other  that  which,  taking  its  course  be- 
tween the  last  mentioned  and  Babylon,  discharged  itself  into  the 
same  river  over  against  Apamia ;  which  being  very  large  and 
navigable  for  great  vessels,  ewas  from  thence  called  Nahar- 
malcha,  that  is,  in  the  Chaldean  language,  the  royal  river.  This 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  fGobaris  or  Grobrias,  who  being 
the  governor  of  the  province  had  the  overseeing  of  the  work 
committed  to  his  care,  and  seemeth  to  have  been  the  same  who 
afterwards,  on  a  great  wrong  done  him,  revolted  from  the  Baby- 
lonians to  Cyrus,  as  will  be  hereafter  related.  And  for  the  far- 
ther securing  of  the  country,  Nebuchadnezzar  built  galso  prodi- 
gious banks  of  brick  and  bitumen  on  each  side  of  the  river  to 
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keep  it  within  its  channel,  which  bwere  carried  along  from  the 
head  of  the  said  canals  down  to  the  city,  and  sonic  way  below  it. 
Hut  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  work  was  within  the  city 
itself.  For  there,  'on  each  side  of  the  river,  he  built  from  the 
bottom  of  it  a  great  wall  for  its  bank  of  brick  and  bitumen, 
which  was  of  the  same  thickness  with  the  walls  of  the  city; 
and  nvti  against  every  street  that  crossed  the  said  river,  he 
made  on  each  side  a  brazen  gate  in  the  said  wall,  and  stairs 
leading  down  from  it  to  the  river,  from  whence  the  citizens  used 
to  paai  by  boat  from  one  side  to  the  other;  which  was  the  only 
pa-sage  they  had  over  the  river,  till  the  bridge  was  built,  which 
I  have  above  mentioned.  The  gates  were  open  by  day,  but 
always  shut  by  night.  And  this  prodigious  work  kwas  carried 
on,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  to  the  length  of  an  hundred  and 
sixty  furlongs,  which  is  twenty  miles  of  our  measure,  and  there- 
fore must  have  been  begun  two  miles  and  a  half  above  the  city, 
and  continued  down  two  miles  and  a  half  below  it.  For  through 
the  city  was  no  more  than  fifteen  miles.  While  these  banks 
were  a  building  the  river  was  turned  another  way.  For  which 
purpose  to  the  west  of  Babylon  !was  made  a  prodigious  artificial 
lake,  which  was,  m  according  to  the  lowest  computation,  forty 
miles  square  and  an  hundred  and  sixty  in  compass,  and  in  depth 
thirty-five  foot,  saith  Herodotus,  seventy-five,  saith  Megas- 
thenes.  The  former  seems  to  measure  from  the  surface  of  the 
sides,  and  the  other  from  the  top  of  the  banks  that  were  cast 
up  upon  them.  And  into  this  lake  was  the  wdiole  river  turned 
by  an  artificial  canal,  cut  from  the  west  side  of  it,  till  all  the 
nid  work  was  finished,  and  then  it  was  returned  again  into  its 
own  former  channel.  But  that  the  said  river  in  the  time  of  its 
increase  might  not,  through  the  gates  above  mentioned,  overflow 
the  city,  this  lake,  with  the  canal  leading  thereto,  was  still  pre- 
served, and  proved  the  best  and  the  most  effectual  means  to 
prevent  it.  For  whenever  the  river  rose  to  such  an  height  as  to 
endanger  this  overflowing,  it  always  discharged  itself  by  this 
'•anal  into  the  lake,  through  a  passage  in  the  bank  of  the  river 
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at  the  head  of  the  said  canal,  made  there  of  a  pitch  fit  for  this 
purpose,  whereby  it  was  prevented  from  ever  rising  any  higher 
below  that  place.  And  the  water  received  into  the  lake  at  the 
time  of  these  overflowings  was  there  kept  all  the  year,  as  in  a 
common  reservatory  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  to  be  let  out 
by  sluices  at  all  convenient  times  for  the  watering  of  the  lands 
below  it.  So  it  equally  served  the  convenience  of  Babylon,  and 
also  the  convenience  of  that  part  of  the  province,  in  improving 
their  lands,  and  making  them  the  more  fertile  and  beneficial  to 
them,  though  at  last  it  became  the  cause  of  great  mischief  to 
both.  For  it  afforded  to  Cyrus  the  means  of  taking  the  city, 
and  in  the  effecting  thereof  became  the  cause  of  drowning  a  great 
part  of  that  country,  which  was  never  after  again  recovered  ; 
of  both  which  an  account  will  be  hereafter  given  in  its  proper 
place.  Berosus,  Megasthenes,  and  Abydenus,  attribute  all  these 
works  to  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the 
bridge,  the  river  banks,  and  the  lake,  were  the  work  of  Nitocris 
his  daughter-in-law.  Perchance  Nitocris  finished  what  Nebu- 
chadnezzar had  left  unperfected  at  Ins  death,  and  this  procured 
her  with  that  historian  the  honour  of  the  whole. 

All  the  flat  whereon  Babylon  stood  being,  by  reason  of  so 
many  rivers  and  canals  running  through  it,  made  in  many  places 
marshy,  especially  near  the  said  rivers  and  canals,  this  caused  it 
to  abound  much  in  willows,  and  therefore  it  is  called  in  Scripture 
the  valley  of  willows.  (For  so  the  words,  Isaiah  xv.  7,  which  we 
translate  the  brook  of  willows,  ought  to  be  rendered.)  And  for 
the  same  reason  the  Jews  (Psalm  cxxxvii.  1,  2.)  are  said,  when 
they  were  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  in  the  land  of  their  capti- 
vity, to  have  hung  their  harps  upon  the  willows,  that  is,  because 
of  the  abundance  of  them  which  grew  by  those  rivers. 
B.C. 569.  At  the  "end  of  twelve  months  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  last 
dream,  while  he  was  walking  in  his  palace  at  Babylon,  most 
likely  in  his  hanging  gardens,  and  in  the  uppermost  terrace  of 
them,  from  whence  he  might  have  a  full  prospect  of  the  whole 
city,  he  proudly  boasting  of  his  great  works  done  therein,  said ; 
°Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  which  I  have  built  fur  the  house  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  ma- 
jesty ?  But  while  the  words  were  yet  in  his  mouth,  there  came  a 
voice  to  him  from  heaven  to  rebuke  his  pride,  which  told  him 
that  his  kingdom  was  departed  from  him,  and  that  he  should 

n  Daniel  iv.  o  Daniel  iv.  30. 
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be  driven  from  the  society  of  men,  and  thenceforth  for  seven 
rears  have  his  dwelling  with  the  wild  beaete  of  the  field,  there 
t«)  live  like  them  in  a  brutal  manner.     And  immediately  hereon 
bu  Beng  B  being  taken  from  him,  he  fell  into  a  distracted  con- 
dition; and  continuing  so  for  seven  years,  he  lived  abroad  in 
the  ii«  Ida,  eating  grass  like  the  oxen,  and  taking  his  lodgings  on 
the  ground  in  the  open  air,  as  they  did,  till  his  hair  was  grown 
like  eagles'  feathera,  and  hia  nails  like  birds1  claws.     But  at  the  B.C. 563. 
end  of  seven  years  his  understanding  returning  unto  him,  he 
waa  restored  again  to  hia  kingdom,  and  his  former  majesty  and 
honour  reestablished  on  him.     And   hereon   being  made  fully 
sensible  of  the  almighty  power  of  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  that  it  is  he  only  that  doth  all  things  according  to  his  will, 
both  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  by  his  everlasting  dominion  disposeth  of  all  things 
at  his  good  pleasure ;  he  did  by  a  public  decree  make  acknow- 
ledgment hereof  through  all  the  Babylonish  empire,  praising  his 
almighty  power,  and  magnifying  his  mercy  in  his  late  restoration 
shewn  upon  him. 

After  this  he  lived  only  one  year,  and  died,  having  reigned, B.C. 562. 
according  to  the  Babylonish  account,  from  the  death  of  his  father 
forty-three  years,  and,  according  to  the  Jewish  account,  from  his 
first  coming  with  an  army  into  Syria,  forty-five  years.  His  death 
happened  about  the  end  of  the  year,  a  little  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  thirty- seventh  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  had  reigned  in  the  East  for 
many  ages  before  him  ;  Megasthenes  P prefers  him  for  his  valour 
to  Hercules.  But  his  greatness,  riches,  and  power,  did  in  no- 
thing more  appear,  than  in  his  prodigious  works  at  Babylon 
above  described,  which  for  many  ages  after  were  spoken  of  as 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  He  is  qsaid  at  his  death  to  have  pro- 
phesied of  the  coming  of  the  Persians,  and  their  bringing  of  the 
Babylonians  in  subjection  to  them.  But  in  this  he  spake  no 
more  than  what  he  had  been  informed  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet, 
and  in  the  interpretation  of  his  dreams  been  assured  by  him 
should  speedily  come  to  pass ;  as  accordingly  it  did  within  twenty- 
three  years  after. 

On  the  death  of  this  great  prince,  rEvilmerodach  his  son  sue-  B.C. 561 
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ceeded  him  in  the  Babylonish  empire ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
settled  in  the  throne,  he  released  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah  out 
of  prison,  after  he  had  lain  there  near  thirty-seven  years,  and 
promoted  him  to  great  honour  in  his  palace,  admitting  him  to 
eat  bread  continually  at  his  table,  and  placing  him  there  before 
all  the  other  kings  and  great  men  of  his  empire  that  came  to 
him  to  Babylon,  and  also  made  him  a  daily  allowance  to  support 
him  with  an  equipage  in  all  things  else  suitable  hereto.  Jerome 
s tells  us,  from  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  Jews,  that  Evilmero- 
dach  having  had  the  government  of  the  Babylonish  empire  dur- 
ing his  father's  distraction,  administered  it  so  ill,  that  as  soon 
as  the  old  king  came  again  to  himself,  he  put  him  in  prison  for 
it ;  and  that  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  happening  to  be  the 
same  where  Jehoiachin  had  long  lain,  he  there  entered  into  a 
particular  acquaintance  and  friendship  with  him,  and  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  great  kindness  which  he  afterwards  shewed 
him.  And  since  the  old  historical  traditions  of  the  Jews  l  are 
often  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  if  this  were  such,  it  is  not 
wholly  to  be  disregarded ;  and  that  especially  since  the  mal- 
administrations which  Evilmerodach  was  guilty  of  after  his 
father's  death,  give  reason  enough  to  believe  that  he  could  not 
govern  without  them  before.  For  he  u proved  a  very  profligate 
and  vicious  prince,  and  for  that  reason  was  called  Evilmerodach, 
that  is,  foolish  Merodach.  For  his  proper  name  was  only  Mero- 
dach.  But  whatsoever  was  the  inducing  reason,  this  favour  he 
shewed  to  the  captive  prince,  as  soon  as  his  father  was  dead. 
So  that  the  last  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  reign  was  the  last  of 
the  thirty-seven  years  of  Jehoiachin1  s  captivity  ;  and  this  shews 
us  when  it  begun,  and  serves  to  the  connecting  of  the  chronology 
of  the  Babylonish  and  Jewish  history  in  all  other  particulars. 
For  which  reason  it  may  be  useful  to  have  a  particular  state  of 
this  matter,  which  I  take  to  have  been  as  followeth.  In  the 
seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  according  to  the 
Babylonish  account,  xin  the  beginning  of  the  Jewish  year,  that 
is,  in  the  month  of  April  according  to  our  year,  Jehoiachin  was 
carried  captive  to  Babylon.  And  therefore  the  first  year  of  his 
captivity  beginning  in  the  month  of  April  in  the  seventh  year  of 
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Nebuchadnezzar,  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  it  must  begin  in  the 
same  month  of  April  in  the  forty-third  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
towards  the  end  whereof  that  great  king  dying,  with  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  next  year  began  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Evil- 
merodaoh;  and  the  March  following,  > that  is,  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  the  twelfth  or  last  month  of  the  Jewish  year, 
Jehoiachin  was,  by  the  great  favour  of  the  new  king,  released 
from  lii^  captivity  in  the  manner  as  is  above  expressed,  about  a 
month  before  he  had  fully  completed  thirty-seven  years  in  it. 

In  the  same  year,  which  was  the  first  of  Evilmerodach  at  B.C.  561. 
Babylon,  z Croesus  succeeded  Alyattes  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom of  Lvdia,  and  reigned  there  fourteen  years.     This  was  the 
twenty-eighth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
forty-sixth  of  the  seventy  years1  captivity  of  Judah. 

When  Evilmerodach  had  reigned  two  years  at  Babylon,  his 
lusts  and  his  other  wickedness  made  him  so  intolerable,  Hhat 
at  length  even  his  own  relations  conspired  against  him  and  put 
him  to  death,  and  bNeriglissar  his  sister's  husband,  who  was  B.C.  559. 
the  head  of  the  conspiracy  against  him,  reigned  in  his  stead. 
And  since  it  is  said,  that  Jehoiachin  was  cfed  by  him  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  it  is  inferred  from  hence  that  he  did  not  out- 
live him,  but  that  he  either  died  a  little  before  him,  or  else  as  a 
favourite  was  slain  with  him.  The  last  seemeth  most  probable, 
as  best  agreeing  with  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  concerning  him. 
•  For  it  is  therein  denounced  against  him,  l,that  he  should  not 
prosper  in  his  days,  which  could  not  be  so  well  verified  of  him, 
if  he  died  in  full  possession  of  all  that  prosperity  which  Evilme- 
rodach advanced  him  unto. 

On  the  death  of  Jehoiachin,  Salathiel  his  son  e became  the 
nominal  prince  of  the  Jews  after  him.  For  after  the  loss  of  the 
authority  they  still  kept  up  the  title  ;  and  for  a  great  many  ages 
alter,  in  the  parts  about  Babylon,  there  was  always  one  of  the 
house  of  David,  which,  by  the  name  of  Uhe  head  of  the  captivity, 
was  acknowledged  and  honoured  as  a  prince  among  that  people, 
and  had  some  sort  of  jurisdiction,  as  far  as  it  was  consistent 
with  the  government  they  were  under,  always  invested  in  him, 

y  2  Kings  xxv.  27.  Jer.  lii.  31.  ness,  ibid. 

z  Herodotus,  lib.  1 .  c  Jer.  lii.  33.           d  Jer.  xxii.  30. 

a   Berosus,    ibid.      Megasthenes    apud  e  2  Esdras  v.  16. 

Eusebium  Pnep.  Evang.  lib.  9.  f  De  eo  vide  notas  Constantini  l'Em- 

'•   Berosus,  ibid.     Ptolem.  in  Canone.  percur  ad  Benjamini  Itinerarium,  p.  192, 

Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  10.  c.  12.    Megasthe-  193,  &c. 
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and  sometimes  a  ratification  was  obtained  of  it  from  the  princes 
that  reigned  in  that  country.  And  it  is  said,  sthis  pageantry  is 
still  kept  up  among  them ;  and  chiefly,  it  seems,  that  they  may 
be  furnished  from  hence  with  an  answer  to  give  the  Christians, 
when  they  urge  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  against  them.  For  when- 
soever from  that  prophecy  it  is  pressed  upon  them  that  the  Mes- 
siah must  be  come,  because  the  sceptre  is  now  departed  from 
Judah,  and  there  is  no  more  a  lawgiver  among  them  from  be- 
tween his  feet,  we  are  commonly  told  of  this  head  of  the  capti- 
vity, their  usual  answer  being,  that  the  sceptre  is  still  preserved 
among  them  in  the  head  of  the  captivity  ;  and  that  they  have  also 
in  their  hNasi,  or  prince  of  the  Sanhedrim,  (another  pageantry 
officer  of  theirs,)  a  lawgiver  from  between  the  feet  of  Judah 
(that  is  of  his  seed)  still  remaining  in  Israel.  But  if  these  offi- 
cers are  now  ceased  from  among  them,  as  some  of  them  will 
acknowledge,  then  this  answer  must  cease  also,  and  the  prophecy 
returns  in  its  full  force  upon  them,  and  why  do  they  then  any 
longer  resist  the  power  of  it  \ 

The  same  year  that  Evilmerodach  was  slain,  died  iAstyages 
king  of  Media,  and  after  him  succeeded  Cyaxares  the  second, 
his  son,  in  the  civil  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  Cyrus  his 
grandson  by  his  daughter  Mandana,  in  the  military.  Cyrus  at 
this  time  was  k  forty  years  old,  and  Cyaxares  l  forty-one.  And 
from  this  year  those  who  reckon  to  Cyrus  a  reign  of  thirty  years 
begin  that  computation.  For  Neriglissar,  on  his  coming  to  the 
crown,  m  making  great  preparations  for  a  war  against  the  Medes, 
Cyaxares  called  Cyrus  out  of  Persia  to  his  assistance,  and  on  his 
arrival  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Persians,  Cyaxares  made 
him  general  of  the  Medes  also,  and  sent  him  with  the  joint  forces 
of  both  nations  to  make  war  against  the  Babylonians.  And 
from  this  time  he  was  reckoned  by  all  foreigners  as  king  over 
both  these  nations,  although  in  reality  the  regal  power  was  solely 
in  Cyaxares,  and  Cyrus  was  no  more  than  general  of  the  confe- 
derate army  under  him.     But  after  his  death  he  succeeded  him 

S  Vide  Jacobi  Altingi  Librum   Shilo,  '   For  lie  was  sixty-two  when  he  began 

lib.  1.  c.  3, 13,  14,  15,  &c.     et    Seldenuin  to  reign   in   Babylon  after  the  death  of 

ili'  Synedriis,  lib.  2.  c.  7.  §.  5.  Belshazzar,    (Dan.  v.  31  ."1    which    being 

n  Vide  Buxtorfii  Lexicon  Rabbinicuni,  nine    yours    before   Cyrus's  death,    (who 

p.  1399.  et  Seldenum  de  Synedriis,  lib.  2.  lived  seventy  rears,)  it  must  follow  that 

C.  6.  Cyrus  was   then  sixty-one,  and  therefore 

i  Cyropsedia,  lib.  1.  when  he  was  forty,  Cyaxares  must  have 

k  Cicero,  lib.  1.  de  Divinatione,  dicitde  been  forty-one. 

Cyro;  Ad  septuagesimum  pervenit  cum  m  Cyropsedia,  lib.  1. 
quadraginta  annos  natus  regnare  coepisset. 
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in  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes,  as  he  did  his  father  a  little  before 
in  that  of  Persia,  which  with  the  countries  he  had  conquered 
made  up  the  Persian  empire,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and 
first  monarch. 

He  was  a  very  extraordinary  person  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  for  wisdom,  val<>ur.  and  virtue,  and  of  a  name  famous  in 
holy  writ,  not  only  for  being  "the  restorer  of  the  state  of  Israel, 
but  especially  in  being  there  appointed  for  it0 by  name  many 
years  before  he  was  born.  Which  is  an  honour  therein  given 
to  none,  save  only  to  him  and  P  Josiah  king  of  Judah.  He  was 
born  (as  hath  been  already  taken  notice  of)  on  the  same  year 
in  which  Jehoiakim  died.  It  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  his 
mother  was  Mandana  the  daughter  of  Astyages  king  of  the 
Medes,  and  his  father  Cambyses  a  Persian.  But  whether  this 
( iambyses  was  king  of  that  country,  or  only  a  private  person,  is 
not  agreed.  Herodotus,  and  those  who  follow  him,  allow  him 
to  have  been  no  more  than  a  private  nobleman  of  the  family  of 
Aohaemenes,  one  of  the  ancientest  in  that  country.  But  Xeno- 
phon's  account  makes  him  king  of  the  Persians,  but  subject  to 
the  Medes.  And  not  only  in  this  particular,  but  also  in  most 
things  else  concerning  this  great  prince,  the  relations  of  these 
two  historians  are  very  much  different.  But  Herodotus's  ac- 
count of  him  containing  narratives  which  are  much  more  strange 
and  surprising,  and  consequently  more  diverting  and  acceptable 
to  the  reader,  most  have  chosen  rather  to  follow  him  than 
Xenophon,  that  have  written  after  their  times  of  this  matter. 
Which  humour  was  much  forwarded  by  Plato  in  his  1  giving  a 
character  of  Xenophon's  history  of  Cyrus,  (in  which  he  was  also 
followed  by  r  Tully,)  as  if  therein  under  the  name  of  Cyrus  he 
rather  drew  a  description  of  what  a  worthy  and  just  prince 
ought  to  be,  than  gave  us  a  true  history  of  what  that  prince 
really  was.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Xenophon,  being  a 
great  commander  as  well  as  a  great  philosopher,  did  graft  many 
of  his  maxims  of  war  and  policy  into  that  history,  and  to  make 
it  a  vehicle  for  this  perchance  w^as  his  whole  design  in  writing 
that  book.  But  it  doth  not  follow  from  hence,  but  that  still  the 
whole  foundation  and  ground-plot  of  the  work  may  all  be  true 
history.  That  he  intended  it  for  such,  is  plain  ;  and  that  it  was 
so,  its  agreeableness  with  the  holy  writ  doth  abundantly  verify. 

11  Ezra  i.  o  Isaiah  xliv.  28.  and  xlv.  1.  Pi  Kings  xiii.  2. 

1  De  Legibus,  lib.  3.  r  Ep.  1.  ad  Quintum  fratrem. 
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And  the  true  reason  why  he  chose  the  life  of  Cyrus  before  all 
others  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  seemeth  to  be  no  other, 
but  that  he  found  the  true  history  of  that  excellent  and  gallant 
prince  to  be  above  all  others  the  fittest  for  those  maxims  of 
right  policy  and  true  princely  virtue  to  correspond  with,  which 
he  grafted  upon  it.  And  therefore,  bating  the  military  and 
political  reflections,  the  descants,  discourses,  and  speeches  inter- 
spersed in  that  work,  which  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
all  of  Xenophon's  addition,  the  remaining  bare  matters  of  fact 
I  take  to  have  been  related  by  that  author,  as  the  true  history 
of  Cyrus.  And  thus  far  I  think  him  to  have  been  an  historian 
of  much  better  credit  in  this  matter  than  Herodotus.  For 
Herodotus  having  travelled  through  Egypt,  Syria,  and  several 
other  countries,  in  order  to  the  writing  of  his  history,  did  as 
travellers  used  to  do,  that  is,  put  down  all  relations  upon  trust, 
as  he  met  with  them;  and  no  doubt  he  was  imposed  on  in 
many  of  them.  But  Xenophon  was  a  man  of  another  character, 
swho  wrote  all  things  with  great  judgment  and  due  considera- 
tion ;  and  having  lived  in  the  court  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  a 
descendant  of  the  Cyrus  whom  we  now  speak  of,  had  opportu- 
nities of  being  better  informed  of  what  he  wrote  of  this  great 
prince  than  Herodotus  was  ;  and  confining  himself  to  this  argu- 
ment only,  no  doubt  he  examined  all  matters  relating  to  it  more 
thoroughly,  and  gave  a  more  accurate  and  exact  account  of  them, 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  other,  who  wrote  of  all  things 
at  large  as  they  came  in  his  way.  And  for  these  reasons,  in  all 
things  relating  to  this  prince,  I  have  chosen  to  follow  Xenophon, 
rather  than  any  of  those  who  differ  from  him. 

For  the  first  l  twelve  years  of  his  life  Cyrus  lived  in  Persia 
with  his  father,  and  was  there  educated  after  the  Persian  man- 
ner, in  hardship  and  toil,  and  all  such  exercises  as  would  best 
tend  to  fit  him  for  the  fatigues  of  war,  in  which  he  exceeded  all 
his  contemporaries.  But  here  it  must  be  taken  notice  of,  that 
the  name  of  Persia  did  then  extend  only  to  one  province  of  that 
large  country  which  hath  been  since  so  called.  For  then  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Persians  could  number  no  more  than  l  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men.  But  afterwards,  when  by 
the  wisdom  and  valour  of  Cyrus  they  had  obtained  the  empire 
of  the  Ivast,  the  name  of  Persia  became  enlarged  with  their  for- 
tunes ;  and  it  thenceforth  took  in  all  that  vast  tract,  which  is 

s  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Vita  Xenophontis.  '   <  yropredia,  lib.  i. 
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extended  east  and  west  from  the  fiver  Indus  to  the  Tigris,  and 
north  and  south  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  ocean.  And  so 
much  thai  name  comprehends  even  to  this  day.  After  Oyras 
\\a<  twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  for  into  Media  by  Astyages 
his  grandfather,  with  whom  he  continued  five  years.  And  there 
by  tin'  sweetness  of  \u<  temper,  his  generous  behaviour,  and  his 
constant  endeavour  to  do  good  offices  with  his  grandfather  for 
all  he  oonld,  lie  did  so  win  the  hearts  of  the  Medes  to  him,  and 
gained  such  an  interest  among  them,  as  did  afterwards  turn 
v'tv  much  to  his  advantage  for  the  winning  of  that  empire 
which  he  erected.  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  Evilmero- 
daeh,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  and  Assyria, 
being  abroad  on  an  hunting  expedition  a  little  before  his  mar- 
riage, for  a  show  of  his  bravery  made  an  inroad  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Medes,  which  drew  out  u  Astyages  with  his  forces 
to  oppose  him.  On  which  occasion  Cyrus  accompanying  his 
grandfather  then  first  entered  the  school  of  war,  in  which  he 
behaved  himself  so  well,  that  the  victory,  which  was  at  that  time 
gained  over  the  Assyrians,  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  valour.  The 
next  year  after,  he  went  home  to  his  father  into  Persia,  and 
there  continued  till  the  fortieth  year  of  his  life.  At  which  time 
he  was  called  forth  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares  on 
the  occasion  which  I  have  mentioned.  Hereon  he  marched  out 
of  Persia  with  his  army,  and  behaved  himself  so  wisely,  that 
from  this  small  beginning  in  twenty  years'  time  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  greatest  empire  that  had  ever  been  erected  in  the 
East  to  that  time,  and  established  it  with  such  wisdom,  that 
upon  the  strength  of  this  foundation  only  it  stood  above  two 
hundred  years,  notwithstanding  what  was  done  by  his  succes- 
sors (the  worst  race  of  men  that  ever  governed  an  empire) 
through  all  that  time  to  overthrow  it. 

Neriglissar,  upon  intelligence  that  Cyrus  was  come  with  so  B.C.  558. 
great  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  the  Medes,  farther  to 
strengthen  himself  against  them,  x  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Ly- 
dians,  Phrygians,  Carians,  Cappadocians,  Cilicians,  Paphlago- 
nians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations,  to  call  them  to  his  aid  ; 
and  by  representing  to  them  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  against  them  for 

u  From  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  being   likely    that   the   grandfather    and 

EvUmerodach  was  not  the  son  of  Nebu-  grandson    would    thus    engage    in    war 

chadnezzar  by  Amyitis  the  daughter  of  against  each  other. 
Astyages,  but  by  some  other  wife;  it  not         x  Cyropsedia,  lib.  1. 
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the  common  good  of  Asia,  drew  them  all  into  confederacy  with 
B.C. 557.  him  for  the  ensuing  war.  Whereon  the  king  of  Armenia,  who 
had  hitherto  lived  in  subjection  to  the  Medes,  looking  on  them 
as  ready  to  be  swallowed  up  by  so  formidable  a  confederacy 
against  them,  thought  this  a  fit  time  for  the  recovering  of  his 
liberty,  and  therefore  J  refused  any  longer  to  pay  his  tribute,  or 
send  his  quota  of  auxiliaries  for  the  war  on  their  being  required 
of  him  ;  which  being  a  matter  that  might  be  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  the  Medes,  in  the  example  it  might  give  to  other 
dependent  states  to  do  the  same,  Cyrus  thought  it  necessary  to 
crush  this  revolt  with  the  utmost  expedition  ;  and  therefore 
marching  immediately  with  the  best  of  his  horse,  and  covering 
his  design  under  the  pretence  of  an  hunting  match,  z  entered 
Armenia  before  there  was  any  intelligence  of  his  coming,  and 
having  surprised  the  revolted  king,  took  him  and  all  his  family 
prisoners  ;  and  after  this  having  seized  the  hills  towards  Chal- 
dea,  and  planted  good  forts  and  garrisons  on  them  for  the  se- 
curing of  the  country  against  the  enemy  on  that  side,  he  came 
to  new  terms  with  the  captive  king ;  and  having  received  from 
him  the  tribute  and  the  auxiliaries  which  he  demanded,  he  re- 
stored him  again  to  his  kingdom,  and  returned  to  the  rest  of 
his  army  in  Media.  This  happened  about  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Neriglissar,  and  the  thirty-second  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 
B.C. 556.  After  both  parties  had  now  been  for  three  years  together 
forming  their  alliances  and  making  their  preparations  for  the 
war,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Neriglissar,  the  confederates  on  both 
sides  being  all  drawn  together,  both  armies  took  the  field,  a  and 
it  came  to  a  fierce  battle  between  them  ;  in  which  Neriglissar 
being  slain,  the  rest  of  the  Assyrian  army  was  put  to  the  rout, 
and  Cyrus  had  the  victory.  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  after  the 
death  of  Neriglissar,  as  being  in  dignity  next  to  him,  took  upon 
him  the  command  of  the  vanquished  army,  and  made  as  good  a 
retreat  with  it  as  he  could.  But  the  next  day  following,  Cyrus 
pursuing  after  them  overtook  them  at  a  disadvantage,  and  put 
them  to  an  absolute  rout,  taking  their  camp,  and  dispossessing 
them  of  all  their  baggage  ;  which  he  effected  chiefly  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Hyrcanians,  who  had  the  night  before  revolted 
to  him.  Hereon  Croesus  taking  his  flight  out  of  Assyria,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  into  his  own  country.  lie  being  aware  of 
y  Cyropeedia,  lib.  2.  7  Ibid.  lib.  3.  «  Ibid.  lib.  3-ct4. 
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what  illicit  happen,  had  the  night  before  lent  away  his  women 
and  the  best  <>i'  his  bagtrage.  and  therefore  in  this  respect 
escaped  much  better  than  the  rest  <>i'  the  oonfederatee. 

The  death  of  Neriglissar  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Babylonians; 
for  he  wai  a  bvery  brave  and  excellent  prince.  The  prepara- 
tions which  he  made  for  the  war  shewed  his  wisdom,  and  his 
dying  in  it  his  valour.  And  there  was  nothing  else  wanting  in 
him  for  his  obtaining  of  better  success  in  it ;  and  therefore  that 
he  had  it  not,  was  owing  to  nothing  else,  but  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  the  predominant  fortune  of  Cyrus,  whom  God  had 
designed  for  the  empire  of  the  East,  and  therefore  nothing  was 
to  withstand  him.  But  nothing  made  the  loss  of  Neriglissar 
more  appear,  than  the  succeeding  of  Laborosoarchod  his  son  in 
the  kingdom  after  him.  For  he  was  cin  every  thing  the  reverse 
of  his  father,  being  given  to  all  manner  of  wickedness,  cruelty, 
and  injustice,  to  which  on  his  advancement  to  the  throne  he  did 
let  himself  loose  in  the  utmost  excess,  without  any  manner  of 
restraint  whatsoever ;  as  if  the  regal  office  which  he  was  now 
advanced  to  were  for  nothing  else,  but  to  give  him  a  privilege  of 
doing  without  control  all  the  vile  and  flagitious  things  that  he 
pleased.  Two  acts  of  his  tyrannical  violence  towards  two  of  his 
principal  nobility,  Gobrias  and  Gadates,  are  particularly  men- 
tioned. The  only  son  of  the  former  he  slew  at  an  hunting  to 
which  he  had  invited  him,  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  he  had 
thrown  his  dart  with  success  at  a  wild  beast,  when  he  himself 
had  missed  it.  And  the  other  he  caused  to  be  castrated,  only 
because  one  of  his  concubines  had  commended  him  for  an  hand- 
some man.  These  wrongs  done  those  two  noblemen,  drove 
them,  with  the  provinces  which  they  governed,  into  a  revolt  to 
Cyrus;  and  the  whole  state  of  the  Babylonish  empire  suffered 
by  it.  For  Gyrus  encouraged  hereby  d  penetrated  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  enemy's  country,  first  taking  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  garrisoning  the  castles  of  Gobrias,  and  afterwards 
doing  the  same  in  the  province  and  castles  of  Gadates.  The 
Assyrian  king  was  before  him  in  the  latter,  to  be  revenged  on 
Gadates  for  his  revolt.  But  Cyrus  on  his  coming  having  put 
him  to  the  rout,  and  slain  a  great  number  of  his  men,  forced 
him  again  to  retreat  to  Babylon.  After  Cyrus  had  thus  spent 
the  summer  in  ravaging  the  whole  country,  and  twice  shewn 
himself  before  the  walls  of  Babylon  to  provoke  the  enemy  to 
b  Cyropeedia,  lib.  4.  c  Ibid.  lib.  4.  et  5.  d  Ibid.  lib.  5. 
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battle,  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  led  back  his  army  again  to- 
wards Media  ;  and  ending  the  campaign  with  the  taking  of  three 
fortresses  on  the  frontiers,  there  entered  into  winter  quarters, 
and  sent  for  Cyaxares  to  come  thither  to  him,  that  they  might 
consult  together  about  the  future  operations  of  the  war. 

As  soon  as  Cyrus  was  retreated,  Laborosoarchod  being  now 
freed  from  the  fear  of  the  enemy,  gave  himself  a  thorough  loose 
to  all  the  flagitious  inclinations  that  were  predominant  in  him, 
which  carried  him  into  so  many  wicked  and  unjust  actions,  like 
those  which  Gobrias  and  Gadates  had  suffered  from  him,  that 
being  no  longer  tolerable,  his  eown  people  conspired  against  him 
and  slew  him,  after  he  had  reigned  only  nine  months.  He  is 
not  named  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  for  it  is  the  method  of  that 
Canon  to  ascribe  all  the  year  to  him  that  was  king  in  the  begin- 
ning of  it,  how  soon  soever  he  died  after,  and  not  to  reckon  the 
reign  of  the  successor  but  from  the  first  day  of  the  year  ensuing ; 
and  therefore  if  any  king  reigned  in  the  interim,  and  did  not  live 
to  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  his  name  was  not  put  into 
the  Canon  at  all.  And  this  was  the  case  of  Laborosoarchod. 
For  Neriglissar  his  father  being  slain  in  battle  in  the  beginning 
of  the  spring,  the  nine  months  of  his  son's  reign  ended  before 
the  next  year  began,  and  therefore  the  whole  of  that  year  is 
reckoned  to  the  last  of  Neriglissar,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
next  belonged  to  his  successor ;  and  this  was  the  reason  that  he 
is  not  at  all  mentioned  in  that  Canon. 
BC.555.  After  him  succeeded  fNabonadius,  and  reigned  seventeen 
years.  g  Berosus  calls  him  Nabonnedus ;  Megasthenes,  hNa- 
bonnidochus ;  Herodotus,  'Labynetus;  and  Josephus,  kNabo- 
andelus,  who,  he  saith,  is  the  same  with  Belshazzar.  And  there 
is  as  great  a  difference  among  writers,  what  he  was,  as  well  as 
what  he  was  called.  Some  J  will  have  him  to  be  of  the  royal 
blood  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  m  others  no  way  at  all  related  to 
him.  And  some  say  nhe  was  a  Babylonian,  and  others  °that 
he  was  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes.  And  of  those  who  allow  him 
to  have  been  of  the  royal  family  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  some  will 

e  Berosus  apud  Joscphum  contra  Api-  »  Herodotus,  lib.  i. 

onem,  lib.  i.    Megasthenes  apud  Euseb.  k  Antiq.  lib.  10.  c.  n. 

Prsep.  Evang.  lib.  9.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  1  Josephus,  ibid. 

10.  c.  12.  m  Megasthenes,  ibid.    "  Berosus,  ibid. 

f  Canon  Ptolemsei.  "  Bcaliger  in  notis  ad  Fragments  rete- 

S  Apud   Josephum    contra   Apionem,  rum  Graecorum   selecta,  et  de  Emomla- 

lib.  1.  tiono  Temporuin,  lib.  6.  cap.  de  Regibus 

•>  Apud  Euseb.  Prsep.  Evang.  lib.  9.  Babyloniis. 
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have  it  that  he  wm  hia  boh,  ;m<l  others,  that  he  was  his  grand- 
Bon.  For  the  clearing  of  this  matter,  these  following-  particulars 
are  to  be  taken  notice  of;  1st,  That  he  is  on  all  hands  agreed 
to  have  been  the  last  of  the  Babylonish  kings.  2dly,  That  there- 
fun  •  he  must  have  been  the  same  who  in  Scripture  is  called  Bel- 
shazzar. For  immediately  after  the  death  of  Belshazzar  the 
kingdom  was  given  to  the  Modes  and  Persians,  (Dan.  v.  28,  30, 
81.)  8dly,  That  he  was  of  the  seed  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  he 
ta  railed  his  son.  and  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said  to  be  his  father  in 
ral  places  of  the  same  5th  chapter  of  Daniel;  and  in  the 
second  book  of  Chronicles  (chap,  xxxvi.  20.)  it  is  said  that  Ne- 
buchadnezzar and  his  children,  or  offspring,  reigned  at  Babylon 
till  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  4thly,  That  the  nations  of  the  East 
were  to  serve  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  (chap,  xxvii.  7.)  and 
therefore  he  must  have  had  a  son  and  a  son's  son  successors  to 
him  in  the  throne  of  Babylon.  5thly,  That  as  Evilmerodach 
was  his  son,  so  none  but  Belshazzar,  of  all  the  kings  that  reigned 
after  him  at  Babylon,  could  be  his  son's  son.  For  Neriglissar 
was  only  his  daughter's  husband,  and  Laborosoarchod  was  the 
son  of  Neriglissar,  and  therefore  neither  of  them  was  either  son 
or  son's  son  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  6thly,  That  this  last  king  of 
Babylon  is  said  by  P  Herodotus  to  be  son  to  the  great  queen  Ni- 
tocris,  and  therefore  she  must  have  been  the  wife  of  a  king  of 
Babylon  to  make  her  so,  and  he  could  have  been  none  other 
than  Evilmerodach.  For  by  that  king  of  Babylon  only  could 
she  have  a  son  that  was  son's  son  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  And 
therefore  putting  all  this  together  it  appears,  that  this  Nabona- 
dius  the  last  king  of  Babylon  was  the  same  with  him  that  in 
Scripture  is  called  Belshazzar,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Evil- 
merodach by  Nitocris  his  queen,  and  so  son's  son  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. And  that  whereas  he  is  called  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  the  15th  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  is  there 
called  his  father,  this  is  to  be  understood  in  the  large  sense, 
wherein  any  ancestor  upward  is  often  called  father,  and  any 
descendant  downward  son,  according  to  the  usual  style  of 
Scripture. 

This  new  king  came  young  to  the  crown,  and  had  he  been 
wholly  left  to  himself,  the  Babylonians  would  have  gotten  but 
little  by  the  change.     For  he  hath  in  Xenophon  the  character 

P  Herodotus,  lib.  i. 
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<i  of  an  impious  prince,  and  it  sufficiently  appears  by  what  is  said 
of  him  in  Daniel,  that  he  was  so.  But  his  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  rof  great  understanding  and  a  masculine  spirit,  came  in 
to  their  relief.  For  while  her  son  followed  his  pleasures  she 
took  the  main  burden  of  the  government  upon  her,  and  did  all 
that  could  be  done  by  human  wisdom  to  preserve  it.  But  God's 
appointed  time  for  its  fall  approaching,  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  any  wisdom  to  prevent  it. 

On  the  coming  of  Cyaxares  to  Cyrus's  camp,  and  s  consulta- 
tion thereon  had  between  them  concerning  the  future  carrying 
on  of  the  war,  it  was  found  that  by  ravaging  and  plundering  the 
countries  of  the  Babylonish  empire,  they  did  not  at  all  enlarge 
their  own ;  and  therefore  it  was  resolved  to  alter  the  method  of 
the  war  for  the  future,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  the  besieging 
of  the  fortresses,  and  the  taking  of  their  towns,  that  so  they 
might  make  themselves  masters  of  the  country ;  and  in  this  sort 
of  war  they  employed  themselves  for  the  next  seven  years. 

In  the  mean  time  tNitocris  did  all  that  she  could  to  fortify 
the  country  against  them,  and  especially  the  city  of  Babylon ; 
and  therefore  did  set  herself  diligently  to  perfect  all  the  works 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  left  unfinished  there,  especially  the 
Avails  of  the  city,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  within  it.  By  this 
last  she  fortified  the  city  as  much  against  the  river  by  walls  and 
gates,  as  it  was  against  the  land ;  and  had  it  been  in  both  places 
equally  guarded,  it  could  never  have  been  taken.  And  moreover, 
while  the  river  was  turned  for  the  finishing  of  these  banks  and 
walls,  she  "caused  a  wonderful  vault  or  gallery  to  be  made  under 
the  river,  leading  cross  it  from  the  old  palace  to  the  new,  twelve 
foot  high  and  fifteen  foot  wide ;  and  having  covered  it  over  with 
a  strong  arch,  and  over  that  with  a  layer  of  bitumen  six  foot 
thick,  she  turned  the  river  again  over  it.  For  it  is  the  nature 
of  that  bitumen  to  petrify  when  water  comes  over  it,  and  grow 
as  hard  as  stone ;  and  thereby  the  vault  or  gallery  under  was 
preserved  from  having  any  of  the  water  of  the  river  pierce 
through  into  it.  The  use  this  was  intended  for  was  to  preserve 
a  communication  between  the  two  palaces,  whereof  one  stood 
on  the  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side, 
that  in  case  one  of  them  were  distressed,  (for  they  were  both 
fortresses  strongly  fortified,)  it  might  be  relieved  from  the  other ; 

1  Cyropcedia,  lib.  7.      '  Herodot.  lib.  I.      s  Cyropedia,  lib.  f>.      t  Herodot.  lib.  1. 
>•  Ibid.  lib.  1.    Diodorus  Sic.  lib.  2.   Pbilostratus,  lib.  I,  c.  18. 
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or  in  ease  either  were  taken,  there  might  be  a  way  to  retreat 
from  it  to  the  other,  But  all  these  cautions  and  provisions 
served  in  no  stead,  when  the  city  was  taken  by  surprise,  because 
in  that  harry  and  •  •onfusion,  which  men  were  then  in,  none  of 
them  were  mad''  use  of. 

In  the  first  Mar  of  this  king's  reign,  which  was  the  thirty- B.C.  555. 
fourth  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Daniel  had  revealed 
unto  him  the  vision  of  the  four  monarchies,  and  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  that  was  to  succeed  after  them,  which  is  at  full 
related  in  the  7th  chapter  of  Daniel. 

In  the  third  year  of  king  Belshazzar,  Daniel  saw  the  vision  of  B.C.  553. 
the  ram  and  the  he-goat ;  whereby  were  signified  the  overthrow 
of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  perse- 
cution that  was  to  be  raised  against  the  Jews  by  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes  king  of  Syria.  This  vision  is  at  full  related  in  the 
8th  chapter  of  Daniel ;  and  it  is  there  said,  that  it  was  revealed 
unto  him  at  Shushan  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  while 
he  attended  there  as  a  counsellor,  and  minister  of  state  about 
the  king's  business,  which  shews  that  Shushan,  with  the  pro- 
vince of  Elam,  of  which  it  was  the  metropolis,  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Babylonians.  But  about  three  years  after,  Abra- 
dates,  viceroy  or  prince  of  Shushan,  revolting  to  Cyrus,  it  was 
thenceforth  joined  to  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
and  the  Elamites  came  up  with  the  Medes  to  besiege  Babylon, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  (ch.  xxi.  2.)  and  Elam  was 
again  restored,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  (ch.  xlix. 
39.)  For  it  recovered  its  liberty  again  under  the  Persians,  which 
it  had  been  deprived  of  under  the  Babylonians. 

The  Medes  and  Persians  growing  still  upon  the  Babylonians, B.C. 551. 
and  Cyrus  making  great  progress  in  his  conquests  by  taking 
fortresses,  towns,  and  provinces  from  them,  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
prevailing  power,  xthe  king  of  Babylon  about  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign,  taking  a  great  part  of  his  treasure  with  him,  goes  into 
Lydia  to  king  Croesus  his  confederate,  and  there,  by  his  assist- 
ance,  framed  a  very  formidable  confederacy  against  the  Medes 
and  Persians  ;  and  with  his  money  hiring  a  very  numerous  army 
of  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Thracians,  and  all  the  nations  of  Lesser 
Asia,  he  appointed  Croesus  to  be  their  general,  and  sent  him 
with  them  to  invade  Media,  and  then  returned  again  to  Ba- 
bylon. 

x  Cyropoedia,  lib.  6. 
PRIDEAUX,   VOL.  I.  B 
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Cyrus  having  full  intelligence  of  all  these  proceedings  from 
one  of  his  confidents,  who  by  his  order,  under  the  pretence  of  a 
deserter,  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  made  suitable  prepara- 
tions to  withstand  the  storm,  and  when  all  was  ready,  marched 
B.C.  548.  against  the  enemy.  By  this  time  Croesus  yhad  passed  over  the 
river  Halys,  taken  the  city  of  Pteria,  and  in  a  manner  destroyed 
all  the  country  thereabout.  But  before  he  could  pass  any  far- 
ther Cyrus  came  up  with  him,  and  having  engaged  him  in  battle, 
put  all  his  numerous  army  to  flight ;  whereon  Croesus  returning 
to  Sardis,  the  chief  city  of  his  kingdom,  dismissed  all  his  auxi- 
liaries to  their  respective  homes,  ordering  them  to  be  again  with 
him  by  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  spring,  and  sent  to  all  his 
allies  for  the  raising  of  more  forces,  to  be  ready  against  the 
same  time,  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  next  year's  war  ;  not  think- 
ing that  in  the  interim,  now  winter  being  approaching,  he  should 
have  any  need  of  them.  But  Cyrus  pursuing  the  advantage  of 
his  victory  followed  close  after  him  into  Lydia,  and  there  came 
upon  him  just  as  he  had  dismissed  his  auxiliaries.  However, 
Croesus  getting  together  all  his  own  forces  stood  battle  against 
him.  But  the  Lydians  being  most  horse,  Cyrus  brought  his 
camels  against  them,  whose  smell  the  horses  not  being  able  to 
bear,  they  were  all  put  into  disorder  by  it ;  whereon  the  Lydians 
dismounting  fought  on  foot,  but  being  soon  overpowered,  were 
forced  to  make  their  retreat  to  Sardis,  where  Cyrus  immediately 
shut  them  up  in  a  close  siege. 

While  he  lay  there,  he  z  celebrated  the  funeral  of  Abradates 
and  Panthea  his  wife.  He  was  prince  of  Shushan  under  the 
Babylonians,  and  had  revolted  to  Cyrus  about  two  years  before, 
as  hath  been  already  mentioned.  His  wife,  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  ahad  been  taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus  in  his  first  battle 
against  the  Babylonians.  Cyrus  having  treated  her  kindly,  and 
kept  her  chastely  for  her  husband,  the  b  sense  of  this  generosity 
drew  over  this  prince  to  him ;  and  he  happening  to  be  slain  in 
this  war,  as  he  was  fighting  valiantly  in  his  service,  his  wife  out 
of  grief  for  his  death  slew  herself  upon  his  dead  body  ;  and 
Cyrus  took  care  to  have  them  both  honourably  buried  together, 
and  a  stately  monument  was  erected  over  them,  near  the  river 
I  'actolus,  where  it  remained  many  ages  after. 

Croesus  being  shut  up  in  Sardis  csent  to  all  his  allies  for  suc- 

f   Herodotus,  lib.  1.    Cyropaedia,  lib.  6.         a  Ibid.  lib.  5.  b  Ibid.  lib.  6. 
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cours,  but  Cyrus  pressed  the  siege  so  vigorously,  that  he  took 
the  city  before  any  of  them  could  arrive  to  its  relief,  and  Croesus 
in  it,  whom  he  condemned  to  bo  burnt  to  death;  and  accord- 
ingly a  great  pile  of  wood  was  laid  together,  and  he  was  placed 
on  the  top  of  it  fox  the  execution;  in  which  extremity  calling  to 
mind  the  conference  he  formerly  had  with  Solon,  he  cried  out 
with  a  great  righ  three  times,  "  Solon,  Solon,  Solon."  This 
Solon  'wai  ■  wise  Athenian,  and  the  greatest  philosopher  of  his 
time,  who  coming  to  Sardifl  on  some  occasion,  Croesus,  out  of 
the  vanity  and  pride  of  his  mind,  caused  all  his  riches,  treasures, 
•ii nl  stores,  to  be  shewn  unto  him,  expecting  that  on  his  having 
seen  them  he  should  have  applauded  his  felicity,  and  pronounced 
him  of  all  men  the  most  happy  herein.  But  on  his  discourse 
with  him  Solon  plainly  told  him,  that  he  could  pronounce  no 
man  happy  as  long  as  he  lived,  because  no  one  could  foresee 
what  might  happen  unto  him  before  his  death.  Of  the  truth  of 
which  Croesus  being  now  thoroughly  convinced  by  his  present 
oalamity,  this  made  him  call  upon  the  name  of  Solon;  whereon 
Cyrus  sending  to  know-  what  he  meant  by  it,  had  the  whole  story 
related  to  him,  which  excited  in  him  such  a  sense  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  felicity,  and  such  a  compassion  for  Croesus, 
that  he  caused  him  to  be  taken  down  from  the  pile,  just  as  fire 
had  been  put  to  it ;  and  not  only  spared  his  life,  but  allowed 
him  a  very  honourable  subsistence,  and  made  use  of  him  as  one 
of  Ins  chief  counsellors  all  his  life  after,  and  at  his  death  recom- 
mended him  to  his  son  Cambyses,  as  the  person  whose  advice 
ho  would  have  him  chiefly  to  follow.  The  taking  of  this  city 
happened  ein  the  first  year  of  the  fifty-eighth  olympiad,  which 
was  the  eighth  year  of  Belshazzar,  and  the  forty-first  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Croesus  being  a  very  religious  prince  according  to  the  idol- 
atrous superstition  of  those  times,  f  entered  not  on  this  war 
without  having  first  consulted  all  his  gods,  and  taken  their  ad- 
vice about  it ;  and  he  had  two  oracular  answers  given  him  from 
them,  which  chiefly  conduced  to  lead  him  into  this  unfortunate 
undertaking,  that  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  The  one 
of  them  was,  that  Croesus  should  then  only  think  himself  in 
danger,  Swhen  a  mule  should  reign  over  the  Medes ;  and  the 

(t  Plutarchus  in  Vita  Solonis.  Herod.  {  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  Cyropsedia,  lib.  7. 
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other,  that  when  he  should  pass  over  Halys  to  make  war  upon 
the  Medes,  he  should  overthrow  a  great  empire.  The  first,  from 
the  impossibility  of  the  thing,  that  ever  a  mule  should  be  a  king, 
made  him  argue  that  he  was  for  ever  safe.  The  second  made 
him  believe,  that  the  empire  that  he  should  overthrow  on  his 
passing  over  the  river  Halys,  should  be  the  empire  of  the  Medes. 
And  this  chiefly  encouraged  him  in  this  expedition,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  one  of  the  wisest  of  his  friends,  who  earnestly  dis- 
suaded him  from  it.  But  now  all  things  having  happened  other- 
wise than  these  oracles  had  made  him  expect,  he  obtained  leave 
of  Cyrus  to  send  messengers  to  the  temples  of  those  gods  who 
had  thus  misled  him,  to  expostulate  with  them  about  it.  The 
answers  which  he  had  hereto  were,  that  Cyrus  was  the  mule 
intended  by  the  oracle,  for  that  he  was  born  of  two  different 
kinds  of  people,  of  the  Persians  by  his  father,  and  of  the  Medes 
by  his  mother,  and  was  of  the  more  noble  kind  by  his  mother. 
And  the  empire,  which  he  was  to  overthrow  by  his  passing  over 
the  Halys,  was  his  own.  By  such  false  and  fallacious  oracles 
did  those  evil  spirits,  from  whom  they  proceeded,  delude  man- 
kind in  those  days,  rendering  their  answers,  when  consulted,  in 
such  dubious  and  ambiguous  terms,  that  whatsoever  the  event 
were,  they  might  admit  of  an  interpretation  to  agree  with  it. 

After  this  Cyrus  h  continued  some  time  in  Lesser  Asia,  till  he 
had  brought  all  the  several  nations  which  inhabited  in  it,  from 
the  Egean  sea  to  the  Euphrates,  into  thorough  subjection  to 
him.  From  hence  he  went  into  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  there 
did  the  same  thing ;  and  then  marched  into  the  upper  countries 
of  Asia,  and  having  there  also  settled  all  things  in  a  thorough 
B.C. 540.  obedience  under  his  dominion,  he  again  entered  Assyria,  and 
marched  on  towards  Babylon,  that  being  the  only  place  of  all 
the  East  which  now  held  out  against  him.  And  having  over- 
thrown Belshazzar  in  battle,  he  shut  him  up  in  Babylon,  and  there 
besieged  him.  This  happened  in  the  ninth  year  after  the  taking 
of  Sardis,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  year  of  Belshaz- 
zar. But  this  siege  proved  a  very  difficult  work.  For  the  walls 
were  high  and  impregnable,  the  number  of  men  within  to  defend 
them  very  great,  and  they  were  fully  furnished  with  all  sorts  of 
provisions  for  twenty  years,  and   the  void  ground  within  the 

t ion,  telling  the  Babylonians  at  the  time  saith  Megaathenes  in  Eusebius  de  Prffip. 
of  his  death)  that  a  Persian  mule  should      Evang.  lib.  9. 

1  dine  and  reduce  them  into  servitude.   So         ii    Herod.  Kb. I.      Cyro]>a'dia,  lib.  7. 
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walls  was  able,  both  by  tillage  and  pasturage,  to  furnish  them 
with  much  more.  Ami  therefore  the  inhabitants  thinking  them- 
selves  secure  in  their  walls  and  their  stores,  looked  on  the  taking 
of  the  city  by  a  siege  as  an  impracticable  thing,  and  therefore 
from  the  top  of  their  walls  scoffed  at  Cyrus,  and  derided  him 
for  every  thing  he  did  towards  it.  However  he  went  on  with 
the  attempt  ;  and  first  he  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  round 
the  oity,  making  the  ditch  broad  and  deep,  and  by  the  help  of 
palm  trees,  k  which  usually  grow  in  that  country  to  the  height 
of  an  hundred  foot,  he  erected  towers  higher  than  the  walls, 
thinking  at  first  to  have  been  able  to  take  the  place  by  assault ; 
but  finding  little  success  this  way,  he  applied  himself  wholly  to 
the  starving  of  it  into  a  surrender,  reckoning  that  the  more 
people  there  were  within,  the  sooner  the  work  would  be  done. 
I  hit  that  he  might  not  over-fatigue  his  army  by  detaining  them 
all  at  this  work,  he  divided  all  the  forces  of  the  empire  into 
twelve  parts,  and  appointed  each  its  month  to  guard  the  trenches. 
I  hit  after  near  two  years  had  been  wasted  this  way,  and  nothing 
effected,  he  at  length  lighted  on  a  stratagem,  which  with  little 
difficulty  made  him  master  of  the  place.  For  *  understanding 
that  a  great  annual  festival  was  to  be  kept  at  Babylon  on  a  day  B.C.  539. 
approaching,  and  that  it  was  usual  for  the  Babylonians  on  that 
solemnity  to  spend  the  whole  night  in  revelling,  drunkenness, 
and  all  manner  of  disorders,  he  thought  this  a  proper  time  to 
surprise  them  ;  and  for  the  effecting  of  it  he  had  this  device. 
He  sent  up  a  party  of  his  men  to  the  head  of  the  canal  leading 
to  the  great  lake  above  described,  with  orders  at  a  time  set  to 
break  down  the  great  bank  or  dam,  which  was  between  the  river 
and  that  canal,  and  to  turn  the  whole  current  that  way  into  the 
lake.  In  the  interim,  getting  all  his  forces  together,  he  posted 
one  part  of  them  at  the  place  where  the  river  ran  into  the  city, 
and  the  other  where  it  came  out,  with  orders  to  enter  the  city 
that  night  by  the  channel  of  the  river,  as  soon  as  they  should 
lii nl  it  fordable.  And  then  toward  the  evening  he  opened  the 
head  of  the  trenches  on  both  sides  the  river  above  the  city,  to 
let  the  water  of  it  run  into  them.  And  by  this  means  and  the 
opening  of  the  great  dam,  the  river  was  so  drained,  that  by  the 
middle  of  the  night,  it  being  then  in  a  manner  empty,  both  par- 
t  ies  according  to  their  orders  entered  the  channel,  the  one  hav- 

1   Vide  Q  Curtium,  1.  5.0.  1.         k   Cyropeedia,  1.  7.         l   Herod.  1.  i.  Cyrop.  1.  7. 
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ing  Gobrias,  and  the  other  Gadates,  for  their  guides  ;  and  find- 
ing the  gates  leading  down  to  the  river,  which  used  on  all  other 
nights  to  be  shut,  then  all  left  open,  through  the  neglect  and 
disorder  of  that  time  of  looseness,  they  ascended  through  them 
into  the  city ;  and  both  parties  being  met  at  the  palace,  as  had 
been  concerted  between  them,  they  there  surprised  the  guards, 
and  slew  them  all;  and  when,  on  the  noise,  some  that  were 
within  opened  the  gates  to  know  what  it  meant,  they  rushed  in 
upon  them  and  took  the  palace.  Where  finding  the  king  with 
his  sword  drawn,  at  the  head  of  those  who  were  at  hand  to  assist 
him,  they  slew  him,  valiantly  fighting  for  his  life,  and  all  those 
that  were  with  him.  After  this,  proclamation  being  made  of 
life  and  safety  to  all  such  as  should  bring  in  their  arms,  and  of 
death  to  all  who  should  refuse  so  to  do,  all  quietly  yielded  to 
the  conquerors,  and  Cyrus,  without  any  farther  resistance,  be- 
came master  of  the  place  ;  and  this  concluded  all  his  conquests, 
after  a  war  of  one  and  twenty  years.  For  so  long  was  it  from 
his  coming  out  of  Persia  with  his  army  for  the  assistance  of 
Cyaxares,  to  his  taking  of  Babylon ;  during  all  which  time  he 
lay  abroad  in  the  field,  carrying  on  his  conquests  from  place  to 
place,  till  at  length  he  had  subdued  all  the  East,  from  the 
iEgean  sea  to  the  river  Indus,  and  thereby  erected  the  greatest 
empire  that  had  ever  been  in  Asia  to  that  time;  which  work 
was  owing  as  much  to  his  wisdom  as  his  valour,  for  he  equally 
excelled  in  both.  And  he  was  also  a  person  of  that  great  can- 
dour and  humanity  to  all  men,  that  he  made  greater  conquests 
by  his  courtesy,  and  his  kind  treatment  of  all  he  had  to  do  with, 
than  by  his  sword,  whereby  he  did  knit  the  hearts  of  all  men  to 
him  ;  and  in  this  foundation  lay  the  greatest  strength  of  his 
empire,  when  he  first  erected  it. 

This  account  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  both  give  of  the 
talcing  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  herein  they  exactly  agree  with 
the  Scripture.  For  Daniel  m  tells  us,  that  Belshazzar  made  a 
great  feast  for  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  and  for  his  wives,  and  for 
his  concubines,  and  that  in  that  very  night  ho  was  slain,  and 
Darius  the  Mede,  that  is  Cyaxares  the  uncle  of  Cyrus,  took  the 
kingdom.  For  Cyrus  allowed  him  the  title  of  all  his  conquests 
as  long  as  he  lived.  In  this  feast  Belshazzar  having  impiously 
profaned  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  that  were  taken  out  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  causing  them  to  be  brought  into  the 

m  Daniel  v. 
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banqueting-house,  and  there  drinking  out  of  them,  he,  and  his 
lords,  and  his  wives,  and  his  concubines,  God  did  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary and  wonderful  manner  express  his  wrath  against 
him  for  the  wickedness  hereof.  For  he  caused  an  hand  to  ap- 
pear on  the  wall,  and  there  write  a  sentence  of  immediate  de- 
struction against  him  for  it.  The  king  saw  the  appearance  of 
the  hand  that  wrote  it,  for  it  was  exactly  over-against  the  place 
where  he  sat.  And  therefore  being  exceedingly  affrighted  and 
troubled  at  it,  he  commanded  all  his  wise  men.  magicians,  and 
astrologers  to  be  immediately  called  for,  that  they  might  read 
the  writing,  and  make  known  unto  him  the  meaning  of  it.  But 
"none  of  them  being  able  to  do  it,  the  queen-mother  on  her 
hearing  of  this  wonderful  thing,  came  into  the  banqueting-house, 
and  acquainted  the  king  of  the  great  skill  and  ability  of  Daniel 
in  such  matters  ;  whereon  he  being  sent  for  did  read  to  the  king 
the  writing,  and  boldly  telling  him  of  his  many  iniquities  and 
transgressions  against  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
particularly  in  profaning  at  that  banquet  the  holy  vessels  which 
had  been  consecrated  to  his  service  in  his  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
made  him  understand  that  this  hand- writing  was  a  sentence  from 
heaven  against  him  for  it ;  the  interpretation  of  it  being,  that 
his  kingdom  was  taken  from  him,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  And  it  seemeth  to  have  been  immediately  upon  it 
that  the  palace  was  taken,  and  Belshazzar  slain.  For  °  candles 
were  lighted  before  the  hand-writing  appeared  ;  some  time  after 
this  must  be  required  for  the  calling  of  the  wise  men,  the  magi- 
cians, and  astrologers  ;  and  some  time  must  be  wasted  in  their 
trying  in  vain  to  read  the  writing.  After  that,  the  queen- 
mother  came  from  her  apartment  into  the  banqueting-house  to 
direct  the  king  to  send  for  Daniel,  and  then  he  was  called  for, 
perchance  from  some  distant  place.  And  by  this  time  many 
hours  of  the  night  must  have  been  spent ;  and  therefore  we  may 
well  suppose,  that  by  the  time  Daniel  had  interpreted  the  writ- 
ing, the  Persians  were  got  within  the  palace,  and  immediately 
executed  the  contents  of  it  by  slaying  Belshazzar,  and  all  his 
lords  that  were  with  him.  The  queen  that  entered  the  ban- 
queting-house, to  direct  the  king  to  call  for  Daniel,  could  not  be 
his  wife ;  for  all  his  wives  and  concubines,  the  text  tells  us,  sat 

n  The  reason  why  they  could  not  read     character,  which   the   Babylonians  knew 
it  was,  because  it  was  written  in  the  old     nothing  of. 
Hebrew  letters,  now  called  the  Samaritan         "  Daniel  v.  5, 
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with  him  at  the  feast.  And  therefore  it  must  have  been  Nito- 
cris  the  queen-mother.  And  she  seemeth  to  have  been  there 
called  the  queen  by  way  of  eminency,  because  she  had  the  re- 
gency of  the  kingdom  under  her  son,  which  her  great  wisdom 
eminently  qualified  her  for.  And  Belshazzar  seemeth  to  have 
left  this  entirely  to  her  management.  For  when  Daniel  was 
called  in  before  him,  he  p  did  not  know  him,  though  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  ministers  of  state  that  9  did  the  king's  business  in  his 
palace,  but  asked  of  him  whether  he  were  Daniel.  But  Nitocris, 
who  constantly  employed  him  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, knew  him  well,  and  therefore  advised  that  he  should  be 
sent  for  on  this  occasion.  This  shews  Belshazzar  to  have  been 
a  prince  that  wholly  minded  his  pleasures,  leaving  all  things 
else  to  others  to  be  managed  for  him ;  which  is  a  conduct  too 
often  followed  by  such  princes,  who  think  kingdoms  made  for 
nothing  else  but  to  serve  their  pleasures  and  gratify  their  lusts. 
And  therefore  that  he  held  the  crown  seventeen  years,  and 
against  so  potent  an  enemy  as  Cyrus,  was  wholly  owing  to  the 
conduct  of  his  mother,  into  whose  hands  the  management  of  his 
affairs  fell.  For  she  was  a  lady  of  the  greatest  wisdom  of  her 
time,  and  did  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  to  save  the  state  of 
Babylon  from  ruin.  And  therefore  her  name  was  long  after  of 
that  fame  in  those  parts,  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  her  as  if  she 
had  been  sovereign  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  same  manner  as  Semi- 
ram  is  is  said  to  have  been,  and  attributes  to  her  all  those  works 
about  Babylon,  which  r  other  authors  ascribe  to  her  son.  For 
although  they  were  done  in  his  reign,  it  was  she  that  did  them, 
and  therefore  she  had  the  best  title  to  the  honour  that  was  due 
for  them ;  though,  as  hath  been  above  hinted,  the  great  lake, 
and  the  canal  leading  to  it,  (which,  though  reckoned  among  the 
works  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  must  at  least  have  been  finished  by 
her,  according  to  Herodotus,)  how  wisely  soever  they  were  con- 
trived for  the  benefit  both  of  the  city  and  country,  turned  to  the 
great  damage  of  both.  For  Cyrus  draining  the  river  by  this 
lake  and  canal,  by  that  means  took  the  city.  And  when  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  banks  at  the  head  of  the  canal  the  river 
was  turned  that  way,  no  care  being  taken  afterwards  again  to 
reduce  it  to  its  former  channel  by  repairing  the  breach,  s  all  the 

P  Daniel  v.  13.        n  Daniel  viii.  27.  -  Arrianus  de  Expeditions  Alcxandri, 
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country  on  that  side  was  overflown  and  drowned  by  it.  And  the 
current  by  long  running  this  way,  at  length  making  the  breach 
so  wide  as  to  become  irreparable,  unless  by  an  expense  as  great 
a<  that  whereby  the  bank  was  first  built,  a  whole  province  was 
lost  by  it.  And  the  current  which  went  to  Babylon  afterwards 
grew  bo  shallow,  as  to  be  scarce  fit  for  the  smallest  navigation, 
which  was  a  farther  damage  to  that  place.  Alexander,  who  in- 
tended to  have  made  Babylon  the  seat  of  his  empire,  endeavoured 
to  remedy  this  mischief,  and  did  accordingly  set  himself  to  build 
the  bank  anew,  which  was  on  the  west  side  of  it ;  but  when  he 
had  carried  it  on  the  length  of  four  miles,  he  was  stopped  by 
some  difficulties  that  he  met  with  in  the  work  from  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  which  possibly  would  have  been  overcome  had  he  lived, 
but  his  death,  which  happened  a  little  after,  put  an  end  to  this, 
as  well  as  to  all  other  his  designs.  And  a  while  after  Babylon 
falling  into  decay,  on  the  building  of  Seleucia  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, this  work  was  never  more  thought  of,  but  that  country 
hath  remained  all  bog  and  marsh  ever  since.  And  no  doubt 
this  was  one  main  reason  which  helped  forward  the  desertion  of 
that  place,  especially  when  they  found  a  new  city  built  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  a  much  better  situation. 

In  the  taking  of  Babylon  ended  the  Babylonish  empire,  after 
it  had  continued  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nabonassar 
(who  first  founded  it)  twro  hundred  and  nine  years.  And  here 
ended  the  power  and  pride  of  this  great  city,  just  fifty  years  after 
it  had  destroyed  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  hereby 
were  in  a  great  measure  accomplished  the  many  prophecies 
which  were  by  the  pi'ophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Habakkuk,  and 
Daniel,  delivered  against  it.  And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
in  reference  to  the  present  besieging  and  taking  of  the  place,  it 
was  particularly  foretold  by  them,  that  it  'should  be  shut  up  and 
besieged  by  the  Medes,  Elamites,  and  Armenians  ;  that  the 
river  u  should  be  dried  up  ;  that  the  city  should  be  taken  in  the 
time  "of  a  feast,  while  her  princes  and  her  wise  men,  her  cap- 
tains and  her  rulers,  and  her  mighty  men  were  drunken,  and 
that  they  should  be  thereon  made  to  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep,  from 
which  they  should  not  awake.  And  so  accordingly  all  this  came 
to  pass,  Belshazzar,  and  all  his  thousand  princes,  who  were 
drunk  with  him  at  the  feast,  having  >bccn  all  slain  by  Cyrus's 

I  Isaiah  \iii.  17.  xxi.  2.  Jcr.  li.  1 1,27-30.         x  Jer.  li. 39.  57. 
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soldiers  when  they  took  the  palace.  And  so  also  was  it  particu- 
larly foretold  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  (chap,  xiv.)  that  God  would 
make  the  country  of  Babylon  a  possession  for  the  bittern,  and 
l^ools  of  toater,  (ver.  23,)  which  was  accordingly  fulfilled  by  the 
overflowing  and  drowning  of  it,  on  the  breaking  down  of  the 
great  dam  in  order  to  take  the  city ;  which  I  have  above  given 
an  account  of.  And  so  also  that  God  would  cut  off  from  that 
city  the  son  and  the  grandson,  (ver.  22.)  that  is,  the  son  and 
grandson  of  their  great  king  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  they  were 
accordingly  both  cut  off  by  violent  deaths  in  the  flower  of  their 
age,  Evilmerodach  the  son,  before  this  time,  in  the  manner  as 
hath  been  above  related,  and  Belshazzar  the  grandson  in  the 
present  taking  of  Babylon;  and  hereby  the  sceptre  of  Babylon 
was  broken,  as  was  foretold  by  the  same  prophecy,  (ver.  5.)  for 
it  did  never  after  any  more  bear  rule.  Where  I  read  the  son 
and  the  grandson,  (ver.  22.)  it  is,  I  confess,  in  the  English  trans- 
lation, the  son  and  the  nephew.  But  in  the  21st  chapter  of  Gene- 
sis, (ver.  23.)  the  same  Hebrew  word  neked  is  translated  son's 
son,  and  so  it  ought  to  have  been  translated  here  ;  for  this  is  the 
proper  signification  of  the  word,  which  appears  from  the  use  of 
the  same  word,  Job  xviii.  19.  For  Bildad  there  speaking  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  curse  of  God  which  shall  be  upon  him  in  the 
want  of  a  posterity,  expresseth  it  thus  ;  Lo  nin  lo  velo  neked,  i.  e. 
he  shall  have  neither  son  nor  grandson.  For  nephew,  in  the 
English  signification  of  the  word,  whether  brother's  son  or 
sister's  son,  cannot  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  text,  the  con- 
text not  admitting  it. 
B.C. 538.  After  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  Darius  the  Mede  zis  said  in 
Scripture  to  have  taken  the  kingdom.  For  Cyrus,  as  long  as  his 
uncle  lived,  allowed  him  a  joint  title  with  him  in  the  empire, 
although  it  was  all  gained  by  his  own  valour ;  and  out  of  de- 
ference to  him  yielded  him  the  first  place  of  honour  in  it.  But 
the  whole  power  of  the  army,  and  the  chief  conduct  of  all  affairs, 
being  still  in  his  hands,  he  only  was  looked  on  as  the  supreme 
governor  of  the  empire  which  he  had  erected,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  notice  at  all  taken  of  Darius  in  the  Canon  of  Pto- 
lemy, but  immediately  after  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  (who  is 
there  called  Nabonadius,)  Cyrus  is  placed  as  the  next  successor, 
as  in  truth  and  reality  he  was,  the  other  having  no  more  than 

7   Daniel  v.  31. 
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the  name  and  the  shadow  of  the  sovereignty,  excepting  only  in 
Media,  which  was  his  own  proper  dominion. 

There  arc  "some  that  will  have  Darius  the  Median  to  have 
been  Nabonadius,  the  last  Babylonish  king  in  the  Canon  of  Pto- 
lemy. And  their  scheme  is,  that  after  the  death  of  Evilmero- 
daoh,  Neriglissar  succeeded  only  as  guardian  to  Laborosoarchod 
his  son,  who  was  next  heir  in  right  of  his  mother,  she  having 
been  daughter  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that  Laborosoarchod  was 
the  Belshazzar  of  the  Scriptures,  who  was  slain  in  the  night  of 
the  impious  festival,  not  by  Cyrus,  (say  they,)  but  by  a  conspi- 
racy of  his  own  people  ;  that  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  him  the 
whole  four  years  of  Belshazzar,  which  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
doth  to  Neriglissar,  (or  Nericassolassar,  as  he  is  there  called,) 
because  Neriglissar  reigned  only  as  guardian  for  him  ;  and  that 
hence  it  is  that  we  hear  of  the  first  and  the  third  year  of  Bel- 
shazzar bin  Daniel,  though  Laborosoarchod  reigned  alone  after 
his  father's  death  only  nine  months  ;  that  after  his  death  the 
Babylonians  made  choice  of  Nabonadius,  who  was  no  way  of  kin 
to  the  family  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  but  a  Median  by  descent,  and 
that  for  this  reason  only  is  he  called  Darius  the  Median  in 
Scripture.  As  to  what  they  say  of  Nabonadius's  not  being  of 
kin  to  the  family  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  fragments  of  Megasthenes  cmay  give  them  some  authority 
for  it.  But  as  for  all  the  rest,  it  hath  no  other  foundation  but 
the  imagination  of  them  that  say  it.  And  the  whole  is  contrary 
to  Scripture.  For,  1st,  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  told  Bel- 
shazzar, that  his  kingdom  should  be  divided,  or  rent  from  him, 
and  be  given  to  d  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  immediately  after 
cthe  sacred  text  tells  us,  that  Belshazzar  was  slain  that  night, 
and  Darius  the  Median  took  the  kingdom,  who  could  be  none 
other  than  Cyaxares  king  of  Media,  who  in  conjunction  with 
Cyrus  the  Persian  conquered  Babylon.  2dly,  Therefore  Bel- 
shazzar must  have  been  the  last  Babylonish  king,  and  conse- 
quently the  Nabonadius  of  Ptolemy.  3dly,  This  last  king  was 
not  a  stranger  to  the  family  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  for  the  sacred 
text  makes  him  fhis  descendant.  4thly,  Darius  is  said  to  have 
governed  the  kingdom  by  the  laws  Sof  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  cannot  be  supposed  till  after  the  Medes  and  Persians  had 

a  Scaligcr,  Calvisius,  and  others.  (l  Daniel  v.  28.  e  Daniel  v.  30,  31. 
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conquered  that  kingdom.  Had  this  Darius  been  Nabonadius 
the  Babylonish  king,  he  would  certainly  have  governed  by  the 
Babylonish  laws,  and  not  by  the  laws  of  his  enemies,  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  who  were  in  hostility  against  him  all  his  reign, 
and  sought  his  ruin.  5thly,  Darius  is  said  to  have  divided  his 
empire  into  han  hundred  and  twenty  provinces,  which  could  not 
have  been  true  of  the  Babylonish  empire,  that  never  having 
been  large  enough  for  it.  But  it  must  be  understood  of  the 
Persian  empire  only,  which  was  vastly  larger.  And  afterwards, 
on  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  and  of  Thi'ace  and  India 
by  Darius  Hystaspis,  it  had  seven  other  provinces  added  to  its 
former  number.  And  therefore  in  the  time  of  Esther  it  con- 
sisted of  an  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces.  And  this 
having  been  the  division  of  the  Persian  empire  at  that  time,  it 
sufficiently  proves  the  former  to  have  been  of  the  same  empire  also. 
For  if  the  Persian  empire,  from  India  to  Ethiopia,  contained 
but  an  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces,  the  empire  of  Baby- 
lon alone,  which  was  not  the  seventh  part  of  the  other,  could 
not  contain  an  hundred  and  twenty.  The  testimony  which  Sca- 
liger  brings  to  prove  Nabonadius  to  have  been  a  Mede  by  de- 
scent, and  by  election  made  king  of  Babylon,  is  very  absurd.  In 
the  prophecy  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  delivered  to  the  Babylonians  a 
little  before  his  death,  concerning  their  future  subjection  to  the 
Persians,  which  is  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  Megasthenes, 
there  are  these  words;  "'A  Persian  mule  shall  come,  who  by 
"  the  help  of  your  own  God's  fighting  for  him,  shall  bring  sla- 
"  very  upon  you,  whose  assistant,  or  fellow-causer  herein,  shall 
"  be  the  Mede.1''  By  which  Mede  is  plainly  meant  Cyaxares 
king  of  Media,  who  was  confederate  with  Cyrus  in  the  war 
wherein  Babylon  was  conquered.  But  Scaliger  saith,  it  was  Na- 
bonadius, and  hence  proves  that  he  was  a  Mede,  and  quotes  this 
place  in  Megasthenes  for  it.  If  you  ask  him  why  he  saith  this, 
his  answer  is,  that  the  person,  who  is  in  that  prophecy  said  to 
be  the  assistant  of  Cyrus,  and  fellow-causer  with  him  in  bring- 
ing servitude  upon  Babylon,  must  be  Nabonadius,  because  he 
was  an  assistant  and  fellow-causer  with  him  herein  in  being 
beaten  and  conquei*ed  by  him.  This  argument  needs  no  answer, 
it  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  being  related.  And  therefore  Isaac 
Vossius  well  observes,  that  the  arguments  which  Scaliger  brings 
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for   this   are   Indiana   BcaMgero,  i.  e.  "  unworthy  of  Scaligcr.-1' 
Chronohgia  Sacra,  p.  144. 

After  Cyrus  had  settled  his  affairs  at  Babylon,  khe  went  into 
Persia,  to  make  a  visit  to  his  father  and  mother,  they  being  both 
yet  living ;  and  on  his  return  through  Media,  he  there  married 
the  daughter  of  Cyaxares,  having  with  her  for  her  dower  the 
kingdom  of  Media,  in  reversion  after  her  father's  death,  for  she 
was  his  only  child  ;  and  then,  with  his  new  wife,  he  went  back 
to  Babylon.  And  Cyaxares  being  earnestly  invited  by  him  thi- 
ther accompanied  him  in  the  journey.  On  their  arrival  at  Baby- 
lon, they  there  took  counsel  in  concert  together  for  the  settling 
of  the  whole  empire ;  and  *  having  divided  it  into  one  hundred 
and  twenty  provinces,  which  I  have  before  spoken  of,  they  m  dis- 
tributed the  government  of  them  among  those  that  had  borne 
with  Cyrus  the  chief  burden  of  the  war,  and  best  merited  from 
him  in  it.  Over  these  were  appointed  "three  presidents,  who 
constantly  residing  at  court,  were  to  receive  from  them  from 
time  to  time  an  account  of  all  particulars  relating  to  their  re- 
spective government,  and  again  remit  to  them  the  king's  orders 
concerning  them.  And  therefore  in  these  three,  as  the  chief 
ministers  of  the  king,  was  intrusted  the  superintendency  and 
main  government  of  the  whole  empire.  And  of  them  Daniel 
was  made  the  first.  To  which  preference,  not  only  his  great 
wisdom,  (which  was  of  eminent  fame  all  over  the  East,)  but  also 
his  seniority,  and  long  experience  in  affairs,  gave  him  the  justest 
title.  For  he  had  now  from  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
been  employed  full  sixty-five  years  as  a  prime  minister  of  state 
under  the  kings  of  Babylon.  However  this  station  advancing 
him  to  be  the  next  person  to  the  king  in  the  whole  empire,  it 
stirred  up  so  great  an  envy  against  him  among  the  other  cour- 
tiers, that  they  laid  that  snare  for  him  which  cast  him  into  the 
lions'1  den.  But  he  being  there  delivered  by  a  miracle  from  all 
harm,  this  malicious  contrivance  ended  in  the  destruction  of  its 
authors ;  and  Daniel  being  thenceforth  immovably  settled  in  the 
favour  of  Darius  and  Cyrus,  "he  prospered  greatly  in  their  time 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  the  first  year  of  Darius,  Daniel  computing  that  the  seventy 
years  of  Judah's  captivity,  which  were  prophesied  of  by  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah,  were  now  drawing  to  an  end,  P  earnestly  prayed 

k  Cyroptedia,  lib.  8.        1  Daniel  vi.  i.        m  Cyropredia,  lib.  8         n  Daniel  vi.  2. 
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unto  God,  that  he  would  remember  his  people,  and  grant  resto- 
ration to  Jerusalem,  and  make  his  face  again  to  shine  upon  the 
holy  city,  and  his  sanctuary,  which  he  had  placed  there.  Where- 
on in  a  vision  he  had  assurance  given  him  by  the  angel  Gabriel, 
not  only  of  the  deliverance  of  Judah  from  their  temporal  cap- 
tivity under  the  Babylonians,  but  also  of  a  much  greater  re- 
demption, which  God  would  give  his  church  in  his  deliverance 
of  them  from  their  spiritual  captivity  under  sin  and  Satan,  to 
be  accomplished  at  the  end  of  seventy  weeks  after  the  going 
forth  of  the  commandment  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  that  is,  at  the 
end  of  four  hundred  and  ninety  years.  For  taking  each  day  for 
a  year,  according  as  is  usual  in  the  prophetic  style  of  Scripture, 
so  many  years  seventy  weeks  of  years  will  amount  to  ;  which  is 
the  clearest  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  that  we  have 
in  the  Old  Testament.  For  it  determines  it  to  the  very  time, 
on  which  he  accordingly  came,  and  by  his  death,  and  passion, 
and  resurrection  from  the  dead,  completed  for  us  the  great  work 
of  our  salvation. 

Cyrus  immediately  on  his  return  to  Babylon  had  issued  out 
his  orders  P  for  all  his  forces  to  come  thither  to  him,  which  at  a 
general  muster  he  found  to  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
horse,  two  thousand  sithed  chariots,  and  six  hundred  thousand 
foot.  Of  these  having  distributed  into  garrisons  as  many  as 
were  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, he  marched  with  the  rest  in  an  expedition  into  Syria ; 
where  he  settled  all  those  parts  of  the  empire,  reducing  all  under 
him  as  far  as  the  Red  sea  and  the  confines  of  Ethiopia.  In  the 
interim  qCyaxares  (whom  the  Scriptures  call  Darius  the  Me- 
dian) stayed  at  Babylon,  and  there  governed  the  affairs  of  the 
empire ;  and  during  that  time  happened  what  hath  been  above 
related  concerning  Daniel's  being  cast  into  the  lions'*  den,  and 
his  miraculous  deliverance  from  it. 

And  about  the  same  time  seem  to  have  been  coined  those 
famous  pieces  of  gold  called  Darics,  r which  by  reason  of  their 
fineness  were  for  several  ages  preferred  before  all  other  coin 
throughout  all  the  East.  For  we  are  told,  that  the  author  of 
this  coin  was  snot  Darius  Hystaspis,  as  some  have  imagined, 
but  an  ancienter  Darius.    But  there  is  no  ancienter  Darius  men- 

P  Cyropffidia,  lib.  8.       1  Daniel  ▼.  31.         s  Harpocration.  Sclioliastes  Aristopha- 
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tioned  to  have  reigned  in  the  East,  excepting  only  this  Darius, 
whom  the  Scripture  calls  Darius  the  Median.  And  therefore  it 
is  most  likely  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  coin  ;  ami  that 
during  the  two  years  that  he  reigned  at  Babylon,  while  Oyraa 
was  absent  from  thence  on  his  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and  other  ex- 
peditions, he  caused  it  to  be  made  there,  out  of  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  gold,  which  had  been  brought  thither  into  the  treasury, 
as  the  spoils  of  the  war  which  he  and  Cyrus  had  been  so  long 
engaged  in,  from  whence  it  became  dispersed  all  over  the  East, 
and  also  into  Greece,  where  it  was  of  great  reputation.  Accord- 
ing to  lDr.  Bernard,  it  weighed  two  grains  more  than  one  of  our 
guineas,  but  the  fineness  added  much  more  to  its  value.  For  it 
was  in  a  manner  all  of  pure  gold,  having  none,  or  at  least  very 
little  alloy  in  it,  and  therefore  may  be  well  reckoned,  as  the  pro- 
portion of  gold  and  silver  now  stands  with  us  in  respect  to  each 
other,  to  be  worth  twenty-five  shillings  of  our  money.  In  those 
"parts  of  Scripture  which  were  written  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  these  pieces  are  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Adarko- 
nim,  and  in  the  Talmudists  by  the  name  of  xDarkonoth,  both 
from  the  Greek  Aapei/cot,  i.  e.  Darics.  And  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  all  those  pieces  of  gold,  which  were  afterwards  coined  of 
the  same  weight  and  value  by  the  succeeding  kings,  not  only  of 
the  Persian,  but  also  of  the  Macedonian  race,  were  all  called 
Darics,  from  the  Darius  that  was  the  first  author  of  them.  And 
these  were  either  whole  Darics  or  half  Darics,  as  with  us  there 
are  guineas  and  half  guineas. 

But  about  two  years  after  Cyaxares  dying,  and  Cambyses 
being  also  dead  in  Persia,  y Cyrus  returned,  and  took  on  him 
the  whole  government  of  the  empire,  over  which  he  reigned 
seven  years.  His  reign  is  reckoned,  from  his  first  coming  out 
of  Persia  with  an  army  for  the  assistance  of  Cyaxares  to  his 
death,  to  have  been  thirty  years ;  from  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
nine  years ;  and  from  his  being  sole  monarch  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, after  the  death  of  Cyaxares  and  Cambyses,  seven  years. 
Tully  z  reckons  by  the  first  account,  a  Ptolemy  by  the  second, 
and  bXenophon  by  the  third.    And  the  first  of  these  seven  years 

t  Dc  Ponderibus  ct  Mensuris  antiquis,  z  De  Divinatione,  lib.  1. 
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is  that  first  year  of  Cyrus  mentioned  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
book  of  Ezra,  wherein  an  end  was  put  to  the  captivity  of  Judah, 
and  a  license  given  them,  by  a  public  decree  of  the  king's,  again 
to  return  into  their  own  country.  The  seventy  years,  which 
Jeremiah  had  prophesied  should  be  the  continuance  of  this  cap- 
tivity, were  now  just  expired.  For  it  began  a  year  and  two 
months  before  the  death  of  Nabopollasar,  after  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar reigned  forty -three  years,  Evilmerodach  two  years,  Ne- 
riglissar  four  years,  Belshazzar  seventeen  years,  and  Darius  the 
Median  two  years  ;  which  being  all  put  together,  make  just 
sixty-nine  years  and  two  months  ;  and  if  you  add  hereto  ten 
months  more  to  complete  the  said  seventy  years,  it  will  carry 
down  the  end  of  them  exactly  into  the  same  month  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  it  began  in  the  last  save  one  of  Nabo- 
pollasar, i.  e.  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  which  is 
the  November  of  ours.  For  in  that  month  Nebuchadnezzar  first 
took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  great  numbers  of  the  people  into 
captivity,  as  hath  been  before  related.  And  that  their  release 
from  it  happened  also  in  the  same  month  may  be  thus  inferred 
from  Scripture.  The  first  time  the  Jews  are  found  at  Jerusa- 
lem after  their  return  was  in  their  Nisan,  i.  e.  in  our  April,  as 
will  hereafter  be  shewn.  If  you  allow  them  four  months  for 
their  march  thither  from  Babylon,  (which  was  the  time  in  which 
cEzra  performed  the  like  march,)  the  beginning  of  that  march 
will  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  December  preceding.  And  if  you 
allow  a  month's  time  after  the  decree  of  release  for  their  pre- 
paring for  that  journey,  it  will  fix  the  end  of  the  said  captivity, 
which  they  were  then  released  from,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  November  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  which  was  the 
very  time  on  which  it  began  just  seventy  years  before.  And 
that  this  first  of  Cyrus  is  not  to  be  reckoned  with  Ptolemy  from 
the  taking  of  Babylon,  and  the  death  of  Belshazzar ;  but  with 
Xcnophon  from  the  death  of  Darius  the  Mede,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  Cyrus  into  the  government  of  the  whole  empire,  appears 
from  hence,  that  this  last  is  plainly  the  Scripture  reckoning. 
For  therein  after  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and  the  death  of  Bel- 
shazzar, Darius  the  Mede  llis  named  in  the  succession  before 
Cyrus  the  Persian,  and  the  years  cof  the  reign  of  Cyrus  are  not 
there  reckoned,  till  the  years  of  the  reign  of  Darius  had  ceased ; 

c  Ezra  vii.  9,       il  Daniel  vi.  28.       l'  Compare  Daniel  ix.  1.  with  the  1  oth  chap.  vcr.  1. 
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and  therefore,  according  to  Scripture,  the  first  of  Cyrus  cannot 
be  till  after  the  death  of  Darius. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  this  decree  in  favour  of  the 
Jews  was  obtained  by  Daniel.  When  Cyrus  first  came  into 
Babylon,  on  his  taking  the  city,  he  found  him  there,  an  old  min- 
r  of  state,  famed  for  his  great  wisdom  all  over  the  Mast,  and 
long  experienced  in  the  management  of  the  public  affairs  of  the 
■rnment ;  ami  such  counsellors  wise  kings  always  seek  for; 
ami  moreover  his  late  reading  of  the  wonderfnl  hand-writing  on 
the  wall,  which  had  puzzled  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  besides; 
and  the  event  which  happened  immediately  after  exactly  agree- 
able to  his  interpretation,  had  made  a  very  great  and  fresh  addi- 
tion to  his  reputation.  And  therefore  on  Cyrus's  having  made 
himself  master  of  the  city,  he  was  soon  called  for,  as  a  person 
that  was  best  able  to  advise  and  direct  about  the  settling  of  the 
government  on  this  revolution,  and  was  consulted  with  in  all  the 
measures  taken  herein.  On  which  occasion  he  so  well  approved 
himself,  that  afterwards,  on  the  settling  of  the  government  of 
the  whole  empire,  he  was  made  first  superintendent,  or  prime 
minister  of  state,  over  all  the  provinces  of  it,  as  hath  been 
already  shewn.  And  when  Cyrus  returned  from  his  Syrian 
expedition  again  to  Babylon,  he  found  a  new  addition  to  his 
fame  from  his  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  lions'  den.  All 
which  put  together  gave  sufficient  reason  for  that  wise  and  ex- 
cellent  prince  to  have  him  in  the  highest  esteem;  and  therefore 
it  is  said,  that  f  he  prospered  under  him,  as  he  did  under  Darius 
the  Median,  with  whom  it  appears  he  was  in  the  highest  favour 
and  esteem.  And  since  he  had  been  so  earnest  with  God  in 
piayer  for  the  restoration  of  his  people,  as  we  find  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Daniel,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  he  was  backward 
in  his  intercessions  for  it  with  the  king,  especially  when  he  was 
in  so  great  favour  and  of  so  great  authority  with  him.  And  to 
induce  him  the  readier  to  grant  his  request,  he  shewed  him  the 
prophecies  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  s  which  spake  of  him  by  name 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  he  was  born,  as  one  whom 
God  had  designed  to  be  a  great  conqueror,  and  king  over  many 
nations,  and  the  restorer  of  his  people,  in  causing  the  temple  to 
be  built,  and  the  land  of  Judah  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem  to  be 
again  dwelt  in  by  its  former  inhabitants.     That  Cyrus  had  seen 
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and  read  these  prophecies,  h  Josephus  tells  us,  and  it  is  plain 
from  Scripture  that  he  did  so.  For  they  are  recited  »in  his 
decree  in  Ezra,  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  And  who  was 
there  that  should  shew  them  unto  him  but  Daniel,  who  in  the 
station  that  he  was  in  had  constant  access  unto  him,  and  of  all 
men  living  had  it  most  at  heart  to  see  these  prophecies  fulfilled 
in  the  restoration  of  Sion  ?  Besides,  Cyrus  in  his  late  expedition 
into  Syria  and  Palestine,  having  seen  so  large  and  good  a  coun- 
try as  that  of  Judaea  lie  wholly  desolate,  might  justly  be  moved 
with  a  desire  of  having  it  again  inhabited.  For  the  strength 
and  riches  of  every  empire  being  chiefly  in  the  number  of  its 
subjects,  no  wise  prince  would  ever  desire  that  any  part  of  his 
dominions  should  lie  unpeopled.  And  who  could  be  more  proper 
again  to  plant  the  desolated  country  of  Judaea  than  its  former 
inhabitants  1  They  were  first  carried  out  of  Judaea  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  people  and  strengthen  Babylon,  and  perchance  under 
this  government  of  the  Persians,  to  which  the  Babylonians  were 
never  well  affected,  the  weakening  and  dispeopling  of  Babylon 
might  be  as  strong  a  reason  for  their  being  sent  back  again  into 
their  own  country.  But  whatsoever  second  causes  worked  to 
it,  God's  overruling  power,  which  turneth  the  hearts  of  princes 
which  way  he  pleaseth,  brought  it  to  pass,  that  in  the  first  year 
of  Cyrus's  monarchy  over  the  East,  he  issued  out  his  royal 
decree  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
return  of  the  Jews  again  into  their  own  country.  And  hereon 
the  state  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  began  to  be  restored;  of 
which  an  account  will  be  given  in  the  next  book. 
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BOOK  III. 

CYRUS  having  issued  out  his  decree  for  the  restoring  of  the  B.C.  536. 
Jews  unto  their  own  land,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  they  gathered  together  out  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  kingdom  <>f  Babylon  to  the  number  of  forty-two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty  persons,  with  their  servants,  which 
amounted  to  seven  thousand  three  hundred  thirty  and  seven 
more. 

Their  chief  leaders  were,  bZerubbabel  the  son  of  Salathiel 
the  son  of  Jehoiachin  or  Jeconias  king  of  Judah,  and  Jeshua 
the  son  of  Jozadack  the  high  priest.  Zerubbabel  (whose  Baby- 
lonish name  was  c  Shezbazzar)  was  made  d  governor  of  the  land 
under  the  title  of  Tirshatha,  by  commission  from  Cyrus.  But 
Jeshua  was  high  priest  by  lineal  descent  from  the  pontifical  fa- 
mily. For  e  he  was  the  son  of  Jozadack,  who  was  the  son  of 
Seraiah,  that  was  high  priest  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed, 
and  the  temple  burnt  by  the  Chaldeans,  Seraiah  being  then 
taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzaradan,  and  carried  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  Eiblah  in  Syria,  was  f  then  put  to  death  by  him.  But  Joza- 
dack his  son  being  spared  as  to  his  life,  s  was  only  with  the  rest 
led  captive  to  Babylon,  where  he  died  before  the  decree  of  resto- 
ration came  forth,  and  therefore  the  office  of  high  priest  was 
then  in  Jeshua  his  son,  and  under  h  that  title  he  is  named  next 
Zerubbabel,  among  the  first  of  those  that  returned.  The  rest 
were  'Nehemiah,  Seraiah,  Reelaiah,  Mordecai,  Bilsham,  Mispar, 
Bigvai,  llehum,  and  Baanah,  who  were  the  prime  leaders  of  the 
people,  and  the  chief  assistants  to  Zerubbabel  in  the  resettling 
of  them  again  in  their  own  land,  and  are  by  the  Jewish  writers 
reckoned  the  chief  men  of  the  great  synagogue.  So  they  call 
the  convention  of  elders,  which,  they  say,  sat  at  Jerusalem  after 
tho  return  of  the  Jews,  and  did  there  again  reestablish  all  their 
affairs  both  as  to  church  and  state,  of  which  they  speak  great 
things,  as  shall  hereafter  be  shewn.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Nehemiah  and  Mordecai  above  mentioned  were  not  the 
Nehemiah  and  Mordecai  of  whom  there  is  so  much  said  in  the 
books  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther,  but  quite  different  persons,  who 
bore  the  same  name. 
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At  the  same  time  that  Cyrus  issued  out  his  decree  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  k  ordered  all  the  ves- 
sels to  be  restored  which  had  been  taken  from  thence.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, on  the  burning  of  the  former  temple,  had  brought 
them  to  Babylon,  and  placed  them  there  in  the  temple  of  Bel  his 
god.  From  thence  they  were,  according  to  Cyrus's  order,  by 
Mithredath  the  king's  treasurer,  delivered  to  Zerubbabel,  who 
carried  them  back  again  to  Jerusalem.  All  the  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  that  were  at  this  time  restored  were  five  thousand 
four  hundred ;  the  remainder  was  brought  back  by  Ezra  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  many  years  after. 

And  not  only  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  several  also 
of  the  other  tribes,  took  the  benefit  of  this  decree  to  return 
again  into  their  own  land.  For  'some  of  them,  who  were  car- 
ried away  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  Salmaneser,  and  Esarhaddon,  still 
retained  the  true  worship  of  God  in  a  strange  land,  and  did  not 
go  into  the  idolatrous  usages  and  impieties  of  the  heathens, 
among  whom  they  were  dispersed,  but  joined  themselves  to  the 
Jews,  when  by  a  like  captivity  they  were  brought  into  the  same 
parts.  And  some,  after  all  the  Assyrian  captivities,  were  still 
left  in  the  land.  For  we  find  some  of  them  still  there  in  the 
time  m  of  Josiah,  and  they  suffered  the  Babylonish  captivity  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  till  at  length  they  were  wholly  carried  away  in 
the  last  of  them  by  Nebuzaradan,  in  the  n  twenty-third  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  And  many  of  them  had  long  before  °  left  their 
tribes  for  their  religion,  and  incorporating  themselves  with  their 
brethren  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  dwelt  in  their  cities,  and  there 
fell  into  the  same  calamity  with  them  in  their  captivity  under 
the  Babylonians.  And  of  all  these  a  great  number  took  the 
advantage  of  this  decree  again  to  return  and  dwell  in  their  own 
cities.  For  both  Cyrus's  decree,  as  well  as  that  of  Artaxerxes, 
extended  to  all  the  house  of  Israel.  The  decree  of  Artaxerxes  P 
is  by  name  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  and  that  of  Cyrus  1  is  to 
all  the  people  of  the  God  of  Israel,  that  is,  (as  appears  by  the 
text,)  to  all  those  that  worshipped  God  at  Jerusalem,  which 
must  be  understood  of  the  people  of  Israel  as  well  as  of  Judah. 
For  that  temple  was  built  for  both,  and  both  had  an  equal  right 
to  worship  God  there.     And  therefore  Ezra,  when  he  returned 
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in  the  reign  <>t*  Axtaxerxes  Longimanus,  rsent  a  copy  of  the 
king's  decree,  whereby  that  favour  was  granted  him  through  all 
Media,  where  the  ten  tribes  were  in  captivity,  as  well  as  through 
all  Chaldea  and  Assyria,  where  the  Jews  were  in  captivity,  which 
plainly  implii -  that  both  of  them  were  included  in  that  decree, 
and  that  being  a  renewal  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  both  must  be 
understood  of  the  same  extent.  And  we  are  told  in  Scripture, 
that  after  the  captivity  ssome  of  the  children  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  those  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  And  it  appears  from  several  places  *in  the  New 
Testament,  that  some  of  all  the  tribes  were  still  in  being  among 
the  Jews,  even  to  the  time  of  their  last  dispersion  on  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  though  then  all  were 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Jews,  which  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  became  the  general  name  of  the  whole  nation, 
as  that  of  Israelites  was  before.  And  this  being  premised,  it 
solves  the  difficulty  which  ariseth  from  the  difference  that  is 
between  the  general  number,  and  the  particulars  of  those  that 
returned  upon  Cyrus's  decree.  For  the  general  number  both  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  is  said  to  be  forty-two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty ;  but  the  particulars,  as  reckoned  up  in  their 
several  families  in  Ezra,  amount  only  to  twenty-nine  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  in  Nehemiah  to  thirty-one  thou- 
sand thirty  and  one.  The  meaning  of  which  is,  they  are  only 
the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi,  that  are  reckoned  by 
their  families  in  both  these  places,  u  the  rest  being  of  the  other 
tribes  of  Israel  are  numbered  only  in  the  gross  sum  ;  and  this 
is  that  which  makes  the  gross  sum  so  much  exceed  the  particu- 
lars in  both  the  computations.  But  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
the  particulars  in  Ezra  differ  from  the  particulars  in  Nehemiah, 
since  there  are  several  ways  how  this  may  be  accounted  for,  and 
we  can  only  conjecture  which  of  them  may  be  right,  I  shall  not 
take  upon  me  to  determine. 

Of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  the  priests,  that  were  carried 
away  to  Babylon,  only  xfour  returned,  and  they  were  the  courses 
of  Jedaiah,  Immer,  Pashur,  and  Harim,  which  made  up  the 
number  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  eighty  and  nine  persons  ; 
the  rest  either  tarried  behind  or  were  extinct.      However,  the 
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old  number  of  the  courses,  as  established  by  king  David,  were 
still  kept  up.     For  of  the  four  courses  that  returned,  yeach  sub- 
divided themselves   into   six,  and  the  new  courses  taking  the 
names  of  those  that  were  wanting,  still  kept  up  the  old  titles ; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  after  this  Mattathias  is  said  to  have  been 
of  the  course  zof  Joarib,  and  Zacharias  of  the  course  of  aAbia, 
though  neither  of  these  courses  were  of  the  number  of  those  that 
returned.     For  the  new  courses  took  the  names  of  the  old  ones, 
though  they  were  not  descended  from  them,  and  so  they  were 
continued  by  the  same  names  under  the  second  temple,  as  they 
had  been  under  the  first ;  only  the  fifth  course,  though  of  the 
number  of  those  that  returned,  changed  its  name,  and  for  that 
of  Malchijah,  under  which  it  was  first  established,  took  the  name 
of  Pashur,  that  is,  the  name  of  the  son  instead  of  that  of  the 
father ;  for  b  Pashur  was  the  son  of  Malchijah.     It  is  a  common 
saying  among  the  Jews,  that  they  were  conly  the  bran,  that  is, 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  that  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the 
end  of  the  captivity,  and  that  all  the  fine  flour  stayed  behind  at 
Babylon.     It  is  most  certain,  that  notwithstanding  the  several 
decrees  that  had  been  granted  by  the  kings  of  Persia  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  Jews  into  their  own  land,  there  were  a  great  many 
that  waved  taking  the  advantage  of  them,  and  continued  still  in 
Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  other  eastern  provinces,  where  they  had 
been  carried ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  they  were  of  the  best 
and  richest  of  the  nation  that  did  so.     For  when  they  had  got- 
ten houses  and  lands  in  those  parts,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
such  would  be  very  forward  to  leave  good  settlements,  to  new- 
plant  a  country  that  had  lain  many  years  desolate.   But  of  what 
sort  soever  they  were,  it  is  certain  a  great  many  stayed  behind, 
and  never  again  returned  into  their  own  country.     And  if  we 
may  guess  at  their  number  by  the  family  of  Aaron,  they  must 
have  been  many  more  than  those  who  settled  again  in  Judsea. 
For  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  which  were 
carried  away,  we  find  only  four  among  those  that  returned,  as 
hath  been  already  taken  notice  of.     And  hereby  it  came  to  pass 
that  during  all  the  time  of  the  second  temple,  and  for  a  great 
many  ages  after,  the  number  of  the  Jews  in  Chaldea,  Assyria, 
and  Persia,  grew  to  be  so  very  great,  that  they  were  all  along 
thought  to  exceed  the  number  of  tho  Jews  of  Palestine,  even 
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in    those    tim<>    when    that    eonntrj    was    best    inhabited    by 
them. 

Those  who  made  this  first  return  into  Judaea  arrived  there  in  B.C.  535 
Nisan,  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  (which  answers  to 
part  of  March  and  part  of  April  in  our  calendar;)  for  the  ^ se- 
cond month  of  the  next  year  is  said  to  be  in  the  second  year 
aft«r  their  return,  and  therefore  they  must  then  have  been  a 
whole  year  in  the  land.  As  soon  as  they  came  thither,  ethey 
dispensed  themselves  according  to  their  tribes,  and  the  families 
of  their  lathers,  in  their  several  cities,  and  there  betook  them- 
selves to  rebuild  their  houses,  and  again  manure  their  lands, 
after  they  had  now,  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
flight  of  the  remainder  of  the  people  into  Egypt  on  the  death  of 
I  fodaliah,  lain  desolate  and  uncultivated  fifty-two  years,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  sabbatical  years,  which  they  had  neglected 
to  observe.  For  according  to  the  Mosaical  law  they  ought  to 
have  fleft  their  lands  fallow  every  seventh  year.  But  among 
other  commandments  of  God,  this  also  they  had  neglected ;  and 
therefore  sGod  made  the  land  lie  desolate  without  inhabitants  or 
cultivation,  till  it  had  enjoyed  the  full  number  of  its  sabbaths 
that  it  had  been  deprived  of.  And  this  tells  us  how  long  the 
Jews  had  neglected  this  law  of  the  sabbatical  year.  For  it  is 
certain  the  land  was  desolated  only  fifty-two  years,  that  is,  from 
the  death  of  Gedaliah  till  the  end  of  the  seventy  years'  captivity 
in  the  first  year  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus.  And  fifty-two  sabbati- 
cal years  make  fifty-two  weeks  of  years,  which  amount  to  three 
hundred  and  sixty-four  years,  which  carries  up  the  computation 
to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Asa ;  and  therefore  from  that 
time  the  Jews  having  neglected  to  observe  the  sabbatical  years, 
till  they  had  deprived  the  land  of  fifty-two  of  them,  God  made 
that  land  lie  desolate  without  cultivation  or  inhabitants,  just  so 
many  years,  till  he  had  restored  to  it  that  full  rest,  which  the 
wickedness  of  its  inhabitants  had,  contrary  to  the  law  of  their 
God,  denied  unto  it.  If  we  reckon  the  whole  seventy  years  of 
the  captivity  into  those  years  of  desolation,  which  were  to  make 
amends  for  the  sabbatical  years  that  the  land  had  been  deprived 
of,  then  we  must  reckon  the  observation  of  them  to  have  been 
laid  aside  for  seventy  weeks  of  years,  that  is,  four  hundred  and 
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ninety  years.  But  this  will  carry  back  the  omission  higher  up 
than  the  days  of  David  and  Samuel,  in  whose  time  it  is  not 
likely  that  such  a  breach  of  the  law  of  God  would  have  been  per- 
mitted in  the  land. 

On  the  seventh  month,  which  is  called  the  month  Tisri,  all  the 
people  which  had  returned  to  their  several  cities  gathered  s toge- 
ther at  Jerusalem,  and  there,  on  the  first  h  day  of  that  month, 
celebrated  the  feast  of  trumpets.  This  month  began  about  the 
time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  was  formerly  'the  first  month 
of  the  year,  till  it  was  k  changed  at  the  time  of  the  coming  up  of 
the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  For  that  happening  in  the 
month  of  Abib,  afterwards  called  Nisan,  that  month  for  this 
reason  had  the  honour  given  it  as  thenceforth  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  Israelites  for  the  first  month  of  the  year,  that  is,  in 
all  ecclesiastical  matters.  Before  this  time  '  Tisri  was  reckoned 
every  where  to  begin  the  year,  because  from  thence  did  com- 
mence (it  was  thought)  mthe  beginning  of  all  things,  it  being 
the  general  opinion  among  the  ancients,  that  the  world  was 
created,  and  first  began,  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox. 
And  for  this  reason  the  Jews  do  still,  in  their  era  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  their  era  of  contracts,  compute  the 
beginning  of  the  year  from  the  first  of  Tisri ;  and  all  their  bills 
and  bonds,  and  all  other  civil  acts  and  contracts,  are  still  dated 
among  them  according  to  the  same  computation.  And  from 
this  month  also  they  "begun  all  their  jubilees  and  sabbatical 
years.  And  therefore,  although  their  ecclesiastical  year  began 
from  Nisan,  and  all  their  festivals  were  reckoned  according  to  it, 
yet  their  civil  year  was  still  reckoned  from  Tisri,  and  the  first 
day  of  that  month  was  their  new-year's  day ;  and  for  the  more 
solemn  celebration  of  it  this  feast  of  trumpets  seems  to  have 
been  appointed. 

On  the  "tenth  day  of  the  same  month  was  the  great  day  of 
expiation,  when  the  high  priest  made  atonement  for  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel ;  and  on  the  l' fifteenth  day  began  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, and  lasted  till  the  twenty-second  inclusively.     During  all 
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*i  Ezra  iii.  6.     Levit.  xxiii.  24.      Num.  p. 366, &c. 

xxix.  1.  n  Levit.  xx\.  <>. 

i  Exod.  xxiii.  16.  xxxiv.  22.  o  Levit.  .\\i.  21),  .^o.  xxiii.  27.     Num. 

k  Exod.  xii.  2.  xxix.  7. 

1  Chaldee  Paraphrasl  on  Exodaa  xii.  2.  P  Levit.  wiii.  34,  Num.  xxix.  12,  &c. 
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which  solemnities  the  people  stayed  at  Jerusalem,  and  employed 
all  that  time  t<>  tin-  List  of  their  power,  to  set  forward  the  resto- 
ration of  God's  worship  again  in  that  place;  towards  which  all 
that  had  riches  contributed  aooording  to  their  abilities.  And 
the  1  free-will  offerings  which  were  made  on  this  occasion,  be- 
>idr>  an  hundred  vestments  for  the  priests,  amounted  to  sixty- 
one  thousand  drachms  of  <:<>ld,  and  five  thousand  minas  of  silver; 
which  in  all  comes  to  about  seventy-five  thousand  five  hundred 
pound  of  our  money.  For  every  drachm  of  gold  is  worth  ten 
shillings  of  our  money,  and  every  mina  of  silver  nine  pound,  for 
■it  contained  sixty  shekels,  and  severy  shekel  of  silver  is  worth 
of  our  money  three  shillings.  And  upon  this  fund  they  began 
the  work.  And  a  great  sum  it  was  to  be  raised  by  so  small  a 
number  of  people,  and  on  their  first  return  from  their  captivity, 
especially  if  they  were  only  of  the  poorer  sort,  as  the  Rabbins 
.say.  It  must  be  supposed  that  these  offerings  were  made  by  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  that  is,  by  those  who  stayed  behind, 
as  well  as  by  those  who  returned,  otherwise  it  is  scarce  possible 
to  solve  the  matter.  For  all  having  an  equal  interest  in  that 
temple,  and  the  daily  sacrifices  there  offered  up  having  been  in 
the  behalf  of  all,  it  is  very  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  all  did 
contribute  to  the  building  of  it,  and  that  especially  seeing  that 
as  long  as  that  temple  stood,  f  every  Jew  annually  paid  an  half 
shekel,  i.  e.  about  eighteen  pence  of  our  money,  towards  its  re- 
pair, and  the  support  of  the  daily  service  in  it,  into  what  parts 
soever  they  were  dispersed  through  the  whole  world. 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  uto  restore  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
for  burnt  offerings.  This  stood  xin  the  middle  of  the  inner 
court  of  the  temple,  exactly  before  the  porch  leading  into  the 
holy  place;  and  hereon  were  made  the  daily  offerings  of  the 
morning  and  evening  service,  and  all  other  offerings,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  which  were  offered  up  to  God  by  fire.  Tt 
had  been  beaten  down  and  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians  at  the 
burning  of  the  temple,  and  in  the  same  place  was  it  now  again 
restored.  That  it  >was  built,  and  stood  in  another  place  with  a 
tabernacle  round  it,  till  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  fully 
finished  and  completed,  is  a  fancy  without  a  foundation.     It  was 

'i  Ezra  ii.  69.  Shekalim,  c.  1, 2, 4. 

r  Ezek.  xlv.  12.  «  Ezra  iii.  3. 

s  Vide    Bcrnardum    de    Mensuris    et  x  See  Lightfoot  of  the  Temple,  ch.  34. 

Ponderibua  antiquis,  p.  129.  y  Bishop  Patrick  in  Ids  Comment  on 

t  Exod.  xxx.  13,  14, 15.  Maimonides  in  the  first  of  Chronicles,  ch.  9. 
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certainly  built  in  its  proper  place,  zthat  is  in  the  same  place 
where  it  before  stood ;  and  there  they  daily  offered  sacrifices 
upon  it,  even  before  any  thing  else  of  the  temple  was  built  about 
it.  It  was  aa  large  pile  built  all  of  unhewn  stones,  thirty-two 
cubits  (i.  e.  forty-eight  foot)  square  at  the  bottom.  From  thence 
it  rising  one  cubit  benched-in  one  cubit :  and  from  thence,  being 
thirty  cubits  square,  it  did  rise  five  cubits,  and  benched-in  one 
cubit.  And  from  thence  being  twenty-eight  cubits  square,  it  did 
rise  three  cubits,  and  benched-in  two  cubits.  From  whence  it 
did  rise  one  cubit,  which  was  the  hearth,  upon  which  the  offer- 
ings were  burned,  and  the  benching-in  of  two  cubits  breadth  was 
the  passage  round  it,  on  which  the  priests  stood,  when  they 
tended  the  fire,  and  placed  the  sacrifices  on  it.  So  this  hearth 
was  a  square  of  twenty-four  cubits,  or  thirty-six  foot  on  every 
side,  and  one  cubit  high,  which  was  all  made  of  solid  brass,  and 
from  hence  it  was  called  the  b  brazen  altar.  For  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined,  that  it  was  all  made  of  solid  brass.  For  to  make  up 
so  big  a  pile  all  of  that  metal  would  cost  a  vast  sum  of  money. 
And  besides,  if  it  were  so  made,  it  would  not  only  be  against  the 
law,  but  also  impracticable  for  the  use  intended.  It  would  be 
against  the  law,  because  thereby  they  are  commanded,  that 
wheresoever  they  should  make  an  altar,  other  than  the  portable 
altar  of  the  tabernacle,  they  should  make  it  cof  earth,  or  else  of 
unhewn  stone.  And  it  would  be  impracticable  for  the  use  in- 
tended, because  if  it  were  all  of  brass,  the  fire  continually  burn- 
ing upon  the  top  of  it,  would  so  heat  the  whole,  and  especially 
that  part  of  it  next  the  hearth,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  priests  to  stand  on  it,  when  they  were  to  come  thither  to 
officiate  in  tending  the  altar,  and  offering  the  sacrifices  thereon ; 
and  that  especially  since  they  were  always  to  officiate  bare- 
footed, without  any  thing  at  all  upon  their  feet  to  fence  them 
from  the  heat  of  it.  It  is  not  indeed  any  where  commanded, 
that  the  priests  should  officiate  barefooted,  but  among  the  gar- 
ments assigned  for  the  priests  (Exod.  xxviii.)  shoes  not  being 
named,  they  were  supposed  therefore  to  be  forbid,  and  the  text 
saying,  (ver.  4.)  These  are  the  garments  which  they  shall  male, 
this  (they  say)  excludes  all  that  are  not  there  named.     And 


z  Eara  iii.  3.    For  there  it  is  said,  that         a  Misnaioth  in  Middoth.     Maimonidea 

they  did  set  the  altar  upon  its  basis  or  in  Beth-llabborliirah,  cap.  1,3. 
foundations,  i.  e.  upon  tho  same  bases  or         b  1  Kings  viii.  64. 
foundations,  on  which  it  before  bad  stood.        c  1,  25. 
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Moses  being  oommanded  at  the  burning  bush  t<>  put  off  hi- 
shoes,  for  that  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  was  holy,  because 
of  the  extraordinary  presence  of  CJod  then  in  that  place,  this 
they  make  a  further  argument  for  it.  For,  say  they,  the  temple 
was  all  holy  for  the  same  reason,  that  is,  because  of  the  extraor- 
dinary presence  of  God  there  residing  in  the  Shekinah  over  the 
mercy  seat.  And  for  these  reasons  it  was  most  strictly  exacted, 
that  the  priests  should  be  always  barefooted  in  the  temple,  al- 
though their  going  there  with  their  bare  feet  upon  the  marble 
pavement  was  very  pernicious  to  the  health  of  many  of  them. 
On  the  four  corners  of  the  altar,  on  the  last  benching-in,  where 
the  priests  stood  when  they  offered  the  sacrifices,  there  were 
fixed  four  small  pillars  of  a  cubit  height,  and  a  cubit  on  every 
side,  in  the  form  of  an  exact  cube.  And  these  were  the  horns 
of  the  altar  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  middle  of 
each  of  them  was  hollow,  because  therein  was  to  be  put  some  of 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifices.  The  ascent  up  to  the  altar  was  by  a 
gentle  rising  on  the  south  side,  called  the  kibbesh,  which  was 
thirty-two  cubits  in  length,  and  sixteen  in  breadth,  and  landed 
upon  the  upper  benching-in  next  the  hearth,  or  the  top  of  the 
altar.  For  eto  go  up  to  the  altar  by  steps  was  forbid  by  the 
law.  The  form  of  the  whole  will  be  best  understood  by  the 
annexed  draught. 

*  Exod.  iii.  5.   Acts  vii.  33.  c  Exod.  xx.  26. 
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DESCRIPTION   OF  THE  ALTAR. 


[1-3. 


(a)  The  foundation  of  the  altar,  thirty- 
two  cubits  square  and  one  cubit  high. 

(aa)  The  first  inbenching,  one  cubit 
broad. 

(6)  A  square  space  of  one  cubit  square, 
cut  out  of  the  foundation  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  altar,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  were  two  holes,  through  which 
the  blood  of  the  altar  did  run  down  into 
a  sink  underneath  the  pavement. 

(c)  The  rising  of  the  altar  from  the 
first  inbenching,  thirty  cubits  square 
and  five  cubits  high. 

(d)  A  red  line,  which  went  round 
the  altar  to  distinguish  the  holy  part, 
i.  e.  that  above  it,  from  the  profane, 
i.  e.  that  which  was  below  it,  was  ex- 
actly in  the  middle  of  the  altar,  five 
cubits  above  the  floor  or  pavement  of 
the  court,  and  five  cubits  below  the  top 
of  the  hearth. 

(e)  The  second  inbenching,  being  a 
cubit  broad. 


(/)  The  rising  of  the  altar  from  the 
second  inbenching,  being  twenty-eight 
cubits  square  and  three  cubits  high. 

(g)  The  last  inbenching,  being  two 
cubits  broad,  which  was  the  passage 
round  the  altar  where  the  priests  stood 
when  they  offered  the  sacrifices  and 
tended  the  altar. 

(A)  The  four  horns  of  the  altar  placed 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  last  inbench- 
ing, each  of  which  was  a  cube  of  one 
cubit  every  way,  and  hollow  in  the 
middle,  where  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifices  was  always  put. 

(t)  The  brazen  hearth  on  which  all 
the  sacrifices  were  burnt,  it  was  twenty- 
four  cubits  square  and  one  cubit  high 
from  the  last  inbenching. 

(k)  The  kibbcsh,  or  sloping  ascent  to 
the  top  of  the  altar,  being  sixteen  cubits 
broad  and  thirty-two  long. 

(/)  A  passage  from  the  kibbesh  to  the 
second  inbenching,  one  cubit  broad. 


the  north.     (X)  The  court  of  the  women ;  so  called,  UUUHUSU  tnus  iar  tne  women 
might  enter  to  worship,  but  not  further;  it  was  135  cubits  square. 
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An  explanation  of  the  Ichnonraph//  <>fthc  Tvtnple  ofJertua 


\\.\Ai  TUp  outer  wall  of  the  temple,  which  was  a  square  of  500  cubits  on 
every  Bide,  i.  e.  2000  in  the  whole  circuit.  It  was  25  cubits  high  measuring  on  the 
.  which  was  the  size  of  all  other  the  walls  of  the  temple,  as  well  in  the  inner 
part  as  the  outer,  excepting  only  that  of  the  Chel;  every  cubit  was  a  foot  and  an 
half.  (B)  The  east  gate,  or  gate  of  Shusham.  (CC)  The  shops  where  wine,  oil, 
salt,  meal,  and  other  tilings  used  in  the  sacrifices  were  sold ;  with  chambers  over  on 
either  side.  (D)  The  north  gate,  called  Tedi.  (EE)  The  porters'  lodges,  and 
chambers  over  on  either  side.  Between  this  gate  and  the  western  corner  upon  a 
jetting  out  of  the  mountain,  stood  the  castle  Antonia,  formerly  called  Baris,  where 
the  Romans  kept  a  garrison  to  overawe  the  temple;  from  hence  the  captain  of  it 
was  called  the  captain  of  the  temple,  Luke  xxii.  52.  Actsiv.  1.  It  was  a  square  pile 
two  furlongs  in  compass,  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  temple  wall,  and  from 
which  there  was  a  passage  by  stairs  down  into  the  cloisters  at  the  north-west  corner, 
through  which  the  Boldiers  ran  down  to  appease  the  tumult  risen  about  Paul, 
Acts  xxi.32.  and  from  which  Paul  spoke  to  the  people,  ver.  40. 

(FF)  The  two  gates  in  the  south  side,  called  the  gates  of  Huldah.  (G)  The  porters' 
lodges,  and  chambers  over  on  either  side.  (H)  The  gate  Shalleeheth  or  Coponius, 
on  the  west  side.  (I)  The  gate  Parbor  on  the  same  side.  (K)  The  porters'  lodges, 
and  chambers  over  on  either  side  of  the  said  two  gates.  (L)  The  two  gates  of  Asup- 
pim,  on  the  same  west  side.  (M)  The  rooms  and  chambers  over  on  either  side  of  the 
said  two  gates,  where  a  treasury  of  the  temple  was  kept ;  the  pile  of  each  gate  was 
15  cubits  broad  and  30  high,  and  the  entrance  10  cubits  broad  and  20  cubits  high. 
And  all  the  gates,  as  well  in  the  inner  parts  of  the  temple  as  the  outer,  were  every 
one  of  them  of  the  same  size.  (N)  The  portico  or  cloisters  round  the  temple,  that  on 
tli"  south  side  was  called  the  royal  cloisters,  because  of  its  largeness,  for  it  contained 
3  isles,  the  middle  42  cubits  and  an  half  broad,  and  50  cubits  high ;  the  other  two, 
each  1  5  euhits  broad,  and  25  cubits  high,  which  was  the  size  of  all  the  other  cloisters 
of  this  court;  that  on  the  cast  side  was  called  Solomon's  porch,  because  it  stood  upon 
that  vast  terrace  which  Solomon  built  up  from  the  valley  beneath,  of  400  cubits 
height,  which  was  the  only  work  of  Solomon's  temple  that  remained  in  our  Saviour's 
time,  and  therefore  it  was  called  Solomon's  porch  or  cloister,  John  x.  23.  Actsiii.  11. 
(O)  The  outer  court  of  the  temple,  called  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  (P)  The  outer 
inclosure  of  the  inner  courts,  being  a  wall  curiously  wrought,  of  3  cubits  height, 
within  which  no  Gentile  was  to  enter,  or  any  polluted  w-ith  the  dead.  (Q)  The  wall 
inclosing  the  inner  court  of  the  temple. 

(R)  The  space  between  the  said  wall  and  the  outer  inclosure  10  cubits  broad,  called 
the  Chel.  (S)  The  stairs  on  the  east  end  leading  from  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  into 
the  Chel,  consisting  of  14  steps,  each  9  inches  high.  (T)  The  stairs  from  the  Chel 
into  the  court  of  the  women,  consisting  of  5  steps,  each  9  inches  high.  (V)  The  gate 
entering  into  the  court  of  the  women  on  the  east,  called  the  beautiful  gate  of  the 
temple,  Actsiii.  2.  because  of  its  sumptuousness  and  beautiful  adornments.  (W)  Other 
two  gates  entering  into  the  court  of  the  women,  one  on  the  south,  and  the  other  on 
the  north.  (X)  The  court  of  the  women;  so  called,  because  thus  far  the  women 
might  enter  to  worship,  but  not  further;  it  was  135  cubits  square. 
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( Y)  Cloisters  on  three  sides  of  the  court  of  the  women,  over  which  were  galleries  for 
the  women.  (ZZ)  Two  rooms  under  the  floor  of  the  court  of  Israel,  where  the  mu- 
sicians did  lay  up  their  instruments,  i,  2,  3,  4.  Four  smaller  courts  in  the  4  corners 
of  the  court  of  the  women,  each  40  cubits  long  and  30  broad.  (1)  Where  the  Na- 
zarites  performed  what  the  law  required.  (2)  Where  the  wood  for  the  altar  was 
wormed  by  the  blemished  priests  before  it  was  used.  (3)  Where  the  leper  was 
cleansed.  (4) Where  the  wine  and  oil  was  laid  up  for  the  use  of  the  altar  in  cellars 
built  round  it  on  the  inside. 

(5)  The  treasury  chests,  where  our  Saviour  saw  the  widow  cast  in  her  two  mites,  he 
then  sitting  on  the  bench  in  the  cloisters.  For  all  the  cloisters  of  the  temple  had 
benches  next  the  inner  wall  for  the  people  to  sell  in  this  court  as  well  as  in  the  outer. 
And  of  some  place  nigh  these  chests  it  is  to  be  understood  where  our  Saviour  is  said 
to  preach  in  the  treasury,  John  viii.  20.  (6)  The  semicircular  stairs  leading  up 
from  the  court  of  the  women  to  the  great  brazen  gate,  consisting  of  fifteen  steps. 
(7)  The  great  brazen  gate,  or  the  gate  Nicanor,  leading  into  the  inner  court,  in 
which  the  temple  and  altar  stood,  which  court  represented  the  tabernacle,  and  con- 
tained that  part  which  was  properly  called  the  sanctuary ;  it  was  135  cubits  in 
breadth  and  187  in  length.  (8)  The  wall  parting  the  sanctuary  from  the  court  of 
the  women.  (9)  The  place  within  the  sanctuary,  properly  called  the  court  of  Israel; 
for  here  stood  the  stationary  men  who  represented  the  whole  people  of  Israel  at  all 
times  of  public  worship,  and  hither  came  up  all  other  Israelites  when  they  had  any 
sacrifice  to  be  offered,  (the  ordinary  place  where  all  the  rest  worshipped  was  in  the 
court  of  the  women,  the  men  on  the  floor,  and  the  women  in  the  galleries.)  It  con- 
tained the  first  isle  of  the  double  cloisters  on  the  east  end,  and  both  the  single  cloisters 
on  the  north  and  south  sides.  (10)  The  place  properly  called  the  court  of  the  priests, 
it  contained  the  second  isle  of  the  double  cloisters  at  the  east  end  of  the  sanctuary ; 
the  first  two  cubits  of  its  breadth  next  the  court  of  Israel  were  taken  up  by  the 
desks  of  the  singers  and  musicians,  the  other  part  was  the  place  where  the  priests  did 
worship  that  were  out  of  attendance.  (11)  The  king's  seat  near  the  pillar,  2  Chron. 
vi.  13.  and  chap,  xxviii.  13.  (12)  Winding  stairs  leading  up  to  the  rooms  over  the 
gate  Nicanor,  that  on  the  right  hand  to  the  wardrobe  where  the  vestments  for  the 
priests  were  kept,  and  that  on  the  left  to  the  room  where  were  provided  the  cake  for 
the  high  priesf  s  daily  meat  offering.  (13)  The  room  Gazeth,  where  the  Sanhedrim 
sat,  part  was  within  the  sanctuary  and  part  without ;  the  Sanhedrim  sat  in  that  part 
which  was  without.  (14)  The  well-room,  where  was  a  well  from  whence  water  was 
drawn  for  the  use  of  the  temple. 

(15)  Three  gates  leading  into  the  sanctuary  on  the  south  side;  the  first  next  the 
draw-well  room  was  from  thence  called  the  well-gate,  over  which  was  the  room  of 
Aslines,  where  the  incense  was  made ;  the  second  was  the  gate  of  Firstlings,  and  the 
third  the  gate  of  Kindling. 

(16)  The  wood-room  ;  where  the  wood  for  the  altar,  after  it  had  been  wormed,  was 
laid  ready  for  use;  over  it  was  the  chamber  of  the  high  priest  called  Paradrin,  where 
lie  held  the  council  of  the  temple. 

(17)  A  guard-room  for  the  Levites.     (18)  A  treasury  room. 

(19)  The  common  fire-room,  and  chief  guard-room  for  the  Levites.  (20)  The 
common  fire-room,  and  chief  guard-room  for  the  priests.  (21)  A  stone  in  the  middle 
of  the  said  room,  under  which  the  keys  of  the  temple  were  laid  every  night.  (22)  The 
room  where  the  lambs  for  the  daily  sacrifice  were  kept.  (23)  The  bath  room  where 
the  priests  bathed  mi  their  contracting  nncleanneas.  (241  The  room  where  the  shew - 
bread  was  made.  (25)  The  room  where  the  atones  <>!  the  altar  polluted  bj  Antiochus 
were  laid  Dp  by  the  Maccpbees. 
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:<>   Three  gates  on  the  north  ride  limiting  into  the  nactnarj  ;  the  first  toward-  the 

■  ml  called  the  gate  Nitsotx,  or  of  singing;  the  second  the  gate  of  women,  and 

the  L'.'it.-  Corban.      17)  The  room  where  the  salt  was  kepi  for  the  service  of  the 

altar.     (28)  The  r a  where  the   -Uih  of  the   sacrifices  were  laid  op.     (29)The 

room  where  the  inwards  of  tlie  sacrifices  were  washed.  (30)  Another  guard-room 
tor  the  Levites,  over  which  was  ■  gnard-ohamber  far  the  priests. 

The  room  where  the  pried  was  sei  apart  seven  days,  that  was  to  burn  the  red 

COW.  (3a)  Ringh  -  where  the  Bacrificee  wire  tied  down  to  be  slain.  (33)  Eight 
posts,  on  which  the  sacrifices  wire  hong  up  to  be  dead.  (34)  Marble  tables,  where 
the  sacrifices  were  cut  out  in  pieces.  (35)  The  altar  of  burnt-offerings  24  cubits 
square  at  the  top,  and  3:  at  the  bottom.  (36)  The  ascent  to  the  altar,  being 
3a  cubits  long.  (37)  The  marble  tables  where  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifices  were  laid 
that  were  ready  for  the  altar. 

(38)  The  brazen  sea. 

(39)  The  stairs  up  into  the  porch  being  1 2  in  number. 

(40)  The  entrance  into  the  porch.  20  cubits  broad  and  40  high. 
(a)  The  two  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz  standing  in  the  entrance. 
(6)  The  porch,  eleven  cubits  broad,  and  sixty  long. 

(cc)  The  room  where  the  butchering  instruments  used  about  the  sacrifices  were  laid 
up.     (d)  The  outer  wall  of  the  porch,     (e)  The  inner  wall  of  the  porch.     (/)  The 
gate  from  the  porch  into  the  holy  place,     (g)  The  wicket  through  which  the  priest 
went  to  unbar  the  gate  on  the  inside  for  the  opening  of  it  in  the  morning,  and  come 
out  after  baring  barred  it  in  the  evening,     (h)  The  holy  place,  20  cubits  broad  and 
40  long ;  in  which  were  (i)  the  candlestick  having  seven  lamps ; 
(At)  the  Bhewhread  table;  (/)  the  altar  of  incense,     (m)  The  holy  of  holies  20  cubits 
square,  in  which  were  (n)  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  (0)  the  two  cherubims  ten  cubits 
high,  with  their  laces  inwards,  and  their  wings  extended  to  each  other  over  the  ark 
and  to  the  walls  on  either  side,     (p)  The  veil  of  the  temple  parting  between  the  holy 
and  the  holy  of  holies,  which  was  rent  in  pieces  at  our  Saviour's  death,     (q)  The 
treasury  rooms  on  the  sides  and  west  end  of  the  temple,  three  stories  high,  in  which 
the  tithes  were  laid  up. 
(r)  The  passages  into  the  said  rooms. 
Oie  galleries  running  before  them. 
(t)  The  winding  staircases  leading  into  the  upper  story. 
(m)  Winding  stairs  leading  up  into  the  rooms  over  the  porch  and  temple. 
1  una  <  The  nTfpvyiov,  or  wings  of  the  temple,  stretching  out  on  either  side. 
The  Length  of  the  temple  from  out  to  out  was  100  cubits. 

The  breadth  of  the  temple  at  the  irrtpvyiov  from  out  to  out  100  cubits,  the  breadth 
of  the  temple  beyond  the  irrtpvyiov  from  out  to  out  70  cubits,  the  height  of  the  temple 
100  cubits.  The  height  of  the  irrepvyiov  120  cubits,  at  the  top  of  which  it  was  that 
the  devil  did  set  our  Saviour.    Matt.  iv.  5. 


Delineated  and  described  according  to  the  Scriptures,  Josephus,  and  the  Talmud,  by 
If.  I'ridctiux,  D.D.  Dean  of  Norwich. 
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B.C. 534.  But  their  zeal  for  the  temple  being  that  which  had  brought 
most  of  them  back  again  into  Judaea,  the  rebuilding  of  this  was 
what  they  had  their  hearts  most  intent  upon.  And  therefore 
having  employed  the  first  year  din  preparing  materials,  and  con- 
tracting with  carpenters  and  masons  for  the  work,  ein  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  they  laid  the  foundation  of  the  house, 
which  was  done  with  great  solemnity.  For  Zerubbabel  the  go- 
vernor, and  Jeshua  the  high  priest,  being  present  with  all  the 
congregation,  the  trumpeters  blew  their  trumpets,  and  the  mu- 
sicians sounded  their  instruments,  and  singers  sung,  all  in  praise 
to  the  Lord  their  God,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people  shouted  for 
joy,  while  the  first  stones  were  laid  ;  only  the  old  men,  who  had 
seen  the  glory  of  the  first  temple,  and  had  no  expectation  that 
this,  which  was  now  a  building  by  a  few  poor  exiles  lately  re- 
turned into  their  country,  could  ever  equal  that  which  had  all 
the  riches  of  David  and  Solomon,  two  of  the  wealthiest  princes 
of  the  East,  expended  in  the  erecting  of  it,  wept  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  old  temple,  while  others  rejoiced  at  the  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  new.  And  indeed  the  difference  between  the 
former  temple  and  this  which  was  now  a  building  was  so  great, 
that  God  himself  tells  the  prophet  f  Haggai,  that  the  latter  in 
comparison  with  the  former  was  as  nothing,  so  much  did  it  come 
short  of  it ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  understood  of  its  bigness  ;  for 
the  second  temple  was  of  the  same  dimensions  with  the  first,  it 
being  built  upon  the  very  same  foundations,  and  therefore  it 
was  exactly  of  the  same  length  and  breadth.  Cyrus's  commis- 
sion may  seem  to  make  it  broader.  For  that  allows  s  sixty 
cubits  to  its  breadth,  whereas  Solomon's  temple  is  said  to  have 
been  but  h  twenty  cubits  in  breadth.  But  these  different  mea- 
sures are  to  be  understood  in  respect  of  the  different  distances, 
between  which  the  said  measures  were  taken.  The  twenty  cu- 
bits breadth  said  of  Solomon's  temple  was  only  the  breadth  of 
the  temple  itself,  measuring  from  the  inside  of  the  wall  on  the 
one  side  to  the  inside  of  the  wall  on  the  other  side.  But  the 
sixty  cubits  breadth  in  Cyrus's  commission  was  the  breadth  of 
the  whole  building,  measuring  from  the  inside  of  tho  outer  wall 
of  it  on  the  one  side,  to  the  inside  of  the  outer  wall  on  the  other 
side.     For  '  besides  the  temple  itself,  which  contained  the  holy 


d  Ezra  iii.  7.  c  Ezra  Hi.  8,  9,  10,  &c.  f  Haggai  ii.  3.  g  Ezravi.  3. 

h  1  Kings  vi.  2.  2  Chron.  iii.  3.  I  See  Lightfoot'of  the  Temple. 


k  Bee  my  Map  of  the  Temple. 
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place,  and  the  holj  of  holies,  each  twenty  oubitfl  broad,  there 
were  thick  walk  em-losing  it  on  each  side,  and  without  them 
chambers  od  each  side,  then  another  wall,  then  a  gallery,  ami 
then  the  outer  walls  of  all  enclosing  the  whole  building,  being 
five  cubits  thick ;  which  all  together  made  up  the  whole  breadth 
to  be  seventy  cubits  from  out  to  out ;  from  which  deducting  the 
five  cubits  breadth  of  the  outer  wall  on  each  side,  you  have  re- 
maining the  breadth  of  Cyrus's  commission,  that  is,  sixty  cubits, 
which  was  the  breadth  of  the  whole  building,  from  the  inside  of 
one  outer  wall  to  the  inside  of  the  other.  So  that  the  difference 
of  the  said  twenty  cubits  breadth,  and  of  the  said  sixty  cubits 
breadth,  is  no  more  than  this,  that  one  of  them  was  measured 
from  the  inside  to  the  inside  of  the  inner  walls,  and  the  other 
from  the  inside  to  the  inside  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  said 
temple. 

But  the  glory  of  Solomon's  temple  was  not  in  the  temple 
itself,  much  less  in  the  bigness  of  it.  For  that  alone  was  but  a 
small  pile  of  building,  kas  containing  no  more  than  an  hundred 
and  fifty  foot  in  length,  and  an  hundred  and  five  in  breadth, 
taking  the  whole  of  it  together  from  out  to  out,  which  is  ex- 
ceeded by  many  of  our  parish  churches.  The  main  grandeur  and 
excellency  of  it  consisted,  1st,  In  its  ornaments,  its  workmanship 
being  every  where  exceeding  curious,  and  its  overlayings  vast 
and  prodigious.  For  the  overlayings  of  the  holy  of  holies  only, 
which  was  a  room  but  thirty  foot  square  and  thirty  foot  high, 
amounted  'to  six  hundred  talents  of  gold,  which  comes  to  four 
millions  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pound  of  our 
sterling  money.  2dly,  In  its  materials.  For  Solomon's  temple 
was  all  built  of  new  large  stones,  hewn  out  in  the  most  curious 
and  artful  manner ;  whereas  the  second  temple  was  mostly  built 
of  such  stones  only  as  they  dug  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
former.  <3dly,  In  its  out-buildings.  For  the  court  in  which  the 
temple  stood,  and  that  without  it,  called  the  court  of  the  women, 
were  built  round  with  stately  buildings  and  cloisters,  and  the 
gates  entering  thereinto  were  very  beautiful  and  sumptuous. 
And  the  outer  court,  which  was  a  large  square  encompassing  all 
the  rest,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  foot  on  every  side,  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  most  stately  and  magnificent  cloister,  sustained 
by  three  rows  of  pillars  on  three  sides  of  it,  and  by  four  on  the 
fourth.  And  all  the  out-buildings  then  lay  in  their  rubbish 
k  Bee  my  Map  of  the  Temple.  '  2  Chron.  iii.  8. 
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without  any  prospect  of  a  speedy  reparation.  And  there  could 
then  be  no  such  ornaments  or  materials  in  this  new  temple  as 
there  were  in  the  former.  In  process  of  time  indeed-  all  the  out- 
buildings were  restored,  and  such  ornaments  and  materials  were 
added  on  Herod's  repairing  of  it,  that  the  second  temple  after 
that  came  little  short  herein  of  the  former.  And  there  are 
msome  who  will  say  that  it  exceeded  it.  But  still  what  was  the 
main  glory  of  the  first  temple,  those  extraordinary  marks  of  the 
Divine  favour,  with  which  it  was  honoured,  were  wholly  wanting 
in  the  second.  The  Jews  reckon  them  up  in  these  "five  parti- 
culars; 1st,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  mercy  seat  which 
was  upon  it ;  2dly,  the  Shekinah,  or  divine  presence ;  3dly,  the 
Urim  and  Thummim ;  4thly,  the  holy  fire  upon  the  altar ;  and 
5thly,  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

I.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  was  °a  small  chest,  or  coffer,  three 
foot  nine  inches  in  length,  and  two  foot  three  inches  in  breadth, 
and  two  foot  three  inches  in  height :  in  which  were  put  the  two 
tables  of  the  law,  as  well  the  broken  ones  (say  qthe  Rabbins)  as 
the  whole  ;  and  that  there  was  nothing  else  in  it,  when  it  was 
brought  into  Solomon's  temple,  is  said  9  in  two  places  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  the  Rabbins  raise  a  controversy  concerning  Aaron's 
rod,  and  the  pot  of  manna,  and  the  original  volume  of  the  law, 
written  by  Moses's  own  hand,  whether  they  were  not  also  in  the 
ark.  It  is  said  of  r  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  spot  of  manna,  that 
they  were  laid  up  before  the  testimony,  and  it  being  agreed  on 
all  hands,  that  by  the  testimony  are  meant  the  two  tables,  those 
who  interpret  these  words,  before  the  testimony,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  will  have  the  said  rod  and  pot  of  manna  to  have  been  laid 
up  immediately  before  the  tables  within  the  ark.  For  otherwise 
(say  they)  they  would  not  have  been  laid  up  before  the  testi- 
mony, but  before  the  ark.  But  others,  who  do  not  understand 
the  words  in  so  strict  a  sense,  say  they  were  laid  up  in  the  holy 

m  R.  Azarias  in  Meor  Enaim,  part.  3.  in  the  preter  tense,  but  it  being  with  a 

C.  51.  ran  before  it,  that  turns  the  preter  tense 

n  Talmud  Bab.  in  Yoma,  c.  t.  f.  21.  into  the  future,  and  therefore  it  must  be 

and  Talmud  Hierosol.  in  Taanith,   c.  2.  read,  thou  sha/t  /nit  them, SB  in  OUT  trans- 

f.  65.  lation,  and  not,  Zhou  host  put  them,  as  the 

0  Exod.  xxv.  10-22.  Cantors  of  this  opinion  would  have  it. 

P  For  the  proof  of  this  they  bring  the  q  1  Kings  viii.  9.    2  Chron.  v.  10. 

second  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  of  Den-  r  Num.  wii.  10. 

ternnomy,  which  they  read  thus:  And  I  s  Exod.  xvi.  33.  where  to  lay  v/>  before 

trill  write  on  the  tables  the  words  that  were  the  Lord,  is  by  the  Jewish  commentators 

in  the  first  tables,  whieh  thou  brakedst,  interpreted  as  the  same  with  before  the 

and  has'  /nit  in  the  ark:  and  it  is  true  testimony  if  the  Lord. 
the  word  is  reshamata,  i.  e.  thou  hast  jiut. 
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of  holies  without  the  ark.  in  a  place  just  before  it,  thinking  that 
in  this  position  without  the  ark,  they  may  be  as  well  said  t<>  1>< 
laid  up  before  the  testimony  or  tables  <>t'  the  law.  as  if  they  had 
been  placed  immediately  before  them  within  the  ark.     But  the 

holy  apostle  St.  Paul  decides  this  controversy.    For  he  positively 

tells  as,  that  '  "-if//!,/  tli<  ark  were  the  golden  pot  that  had  manna, 

I  rod,  and  the  tables  of  the  covenant.     As  to  the  book 

<>r  volume  of  the  law,  it  being  commanded  to  be  put  amitzzad, 

i.  e.  on  the  side  of  the  ark,  those  who  interpret  that  word  of  the 
inside,  place  it  within  the  ark  ;  and  those  who  interpret  it  of 
the  outside,  place  it  on  the  outside  of  it,  in  a  case  or  coffer 
made  of  purpose  for  it,  and  laid  on  the  right  side,  meaning  by 
the  right  side  that  end  of  it  which  was  on  the  right  hand.  And 
the  last  seem  to  be  in  the  right  as  to  this  matter.  For  1st,  the 
same  word,  x  mifzzad,  is  made  use  of,  where  it  is  said,  that  the 
Philistines  sent  back  the  ark,  with  an  offering  of  jewels  of  gold 
put  in  a  coffer  by  the  side  of  it.  And  there  it  is  certain,  that 
word  must  be  understood  of  the  outside,  and  not  of  the  inside. 
2dly,  The  ark  was  not  of  capacity  enough  to  hold  the  volume  of 
the  whole  law  of  Moses  with  the  other  things  placed  therein. 
3dly,  The  end  of  laying  up  the  original  volume  of  the  law  in  the 
temple  was,  that  it  might  be  reserved  there  as  the  authentic 
copy,  by  which  all  others  were  to  be  corrected  and  set  right ; 
and  therefore  to  answer  this  end  it  must  have  been  placed  so,  as 
that  access  might  be  had  thereto  on  all  occasions  requiring  it, 
which  could  not  have  been  done,  if  it  had  been  put  within  the 
ark,  and  shut  up  there  by  the  cover  of  the  mercy  seat  over  it, 
which  was  not  to  be  removed.  And  4thly,  when  >Hilkiah  the 
high  priest,  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  found  the  copy  of  the  law  in 
the  temple,  there  is  nothing  said  of  the  ark,  neither  is  it  there 
spoken  of  as  taken  from  thence,  but  as  found  elsewhere  in  the 
temple.  And  therefore  putting  all  this  together  it  seems  plain, 
that  the  volume  of  the  law  was  not  laid  within  the  ark,  but  had 
a  particular  coffer  or  repository  of  its  own,  in  which  it  was  placed 
on  the  side  of  it.  And  the  word  mitzzad,  which  answers  to  the 
Latin  a  latere,  cannot  truly  bear  any  other  meaning  in  the  He- 
brew language.  And  therefore  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Jonathan  lien  Uzziel,  in  paraphrasing 


t  Hebrews  ix.  4.  And  hereto  agree  Abarbanel  mi  1  Kings  \iii.  9.  and  R.  Levi  Ben 
Gerson.  "   Unit.  xxxi.  26.  *   1  Sani.vi.  8.  y  2  Kings  xxii.  8. 
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on  these  words  of  Deuteronomy,  7-Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and 
put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  renders  it  thus,  Take 
the  book  of  the  laic,  and  place  it  in  a  case  or  coffer  on  the  right  side 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God.  Over  athe  ark 
was  the  mercy  seat,  and  it  was  the  covering  of  it.  It  was  all 
made  of  solid  gold,  and  of  the  thickness  (say  the  Kabbins)  of  an 
hand's  breadth.  At  the  two  ends  of  it  were  two  cherubims 
looking  inward  towards  each  other  with  wings  expanded,  which 
embracing  the  whole  circumference  of  the  mercy  seat,  did  meet 
on  each  side  in  the  middle.  All  which  (say  bthe  Eabbins)  was 
made  out  of  the  same  mass,  without  joining  any  of  the  parts  by 
solderc.  Here  it  was  where  the  Shekinah,  or  divine  presence, 
rested  both  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  was  visibly  seen 
in  the  appearance  of  a  cloud  over  it.  And  from  hence  dthe 
divine  oracles  were  given  out  by  an  audible  voice,  as  often  as 
God  was  consulted  in  the  behalf  of  his  people.  And  hence  it 
is,  that  God  is  so  often  said  in  Scripture  eto  dwell  between  the 
cherubims,  that  is,  between  the  cherubims  on  the  mercy  seat, 
because  there  was  the  seat  or  throne  of  the  visible  appearance 
of  his  glory  among  them.  And  ffor  this  reason  the  high  priest 
appeared  before  this  mercy  seat  once  every  year,  on  the  great 
day  of  expiation,  when  he  was  to  make  his  nearest  approach  to 
the  divine  presence,  to  mediate  and  make  atonement  for  the 
whole  people  of  Israel.  And  all  else  of  that  nation,  who  served 
God  according  to  the  Levitical  law,  made  it  the  centre  of  their 
worship.  And  not  only  in  the  temple,  when  they  came  up 
thither  to  worship,  but  every  where  else  in  their  dispersion 
through  the  whole  world,  whenever  they  prayed,  Sthey  turned 
their  faces  towards  the  place  where  the  ark  stood,  and  directed 
all  their  devotions  that  way.  And  therefore  the  author  of  the 
book  hCozri  justly  saith,  that  the  ark,  with  the  mercy  seat  and 
cherubims,  were  the  foundation,  root,  heart,  and  marrow  of  the 
whole  temple,  and  all  the  Levitical  worship  therein  performed. 
And  therefore  had  there  nothing  else  of  the  first  temple  been 
wanting  in  the  second,  but  the  ark  only,  this  alone  would  have 
been  reason  enough  for  the  old  men  to  have  wept,  when  they 

'    Deut.  xxxi.  26.    a  Exod.  xxv.  17-2:.  xix.  15.     1  C'hron.  xiii.  6.    Psalm  lxxx.  1. 

b  R.  Levi  Ben  Gersoni,  R.  Solomon,  and  Psalm  xc.  1. 
AbarbaneL  and  others,  f  Levit.  xvi.  29-34.      Numb.  xxi\.  7. 

c  Lev.  xvi.  2.  Heh.  ix.  7.      Talmud  in  Yoma. 

tod.  xxv.  22.    \n111l).  vii.  89.  1   Kings  viii.  48.   Dan.  vi.  10. 

c   1  Sam.  it.  4.    2  Sam.  vi.  2.    2  Kings         h   Pari  2.  §.  28. 
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remembered  the  first  temple,  in  which  it  was,  and  also  for  the 
saying  of  HaggaJ,  that  'the  second  temple  was  as  nothing  in 
comparison  of  the  first  ;  BO  great  a  part  had  it  in  the  glory  of 
this  temple,  as  long  as  it  remained  in  it.  However  the  defect 
\\a<  supplied,  as  to  th<'  outward  form.  For  in  kthe  second 
temple  there  was  also  an  ark  made  of  the  same  shape  and  di- 
mensions with  the  first,  and  put  in  the  same  place.  But  though 
it  was  there  substituted  in  its  stead,  (as  there  was  need,  that 
sueh  an  one  should,  for  the  service,  that  was  annually  performed 
before  it  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,)  yet  it  had  none  of  its 
prerogatives  or  honours  conferred  upon  it.  For  there  were  no 
tables  of  the  law,  no  Aaron's  rod,  no  pot  of  manna  in  it,  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  divine  glory  over  it,  no  oracles  given  from  it- 
The  first  ark  was  made  and  consecrated  by  God's  appointment, 
and  had  all  these  prerogatives  and  honours  given  unto  it  by 
him.  But  the  second  being  appointed  and  substituted  by  man 
only,  to  be  in  the  stead  and  place  of  the  other,  could  have  none 
of  them.  And  the  only  use  that  was  made  of  it,  was  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  former  on  the  great  day  of  expiation,  and 
to  be  a  repository  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  is,  of  the  original 
copy  of  that  collection,  which  was  made  of  them  after  the  cap- 
tivity by  Ezra,  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  as  will  be 
hereafter  related.  For  when  this  copy  was  perfected,  it  was 
there  laid  up  in  it.  And  in  imitation  hereof  the  Jews  in  all 
their  synagogues  have  a  like  'ark  or  coffer. of  the  same  size  or 
form,  in  which  they  keep  the  Scriptures  belonging  to  the  syna- 
gogue, and  from  whence  they  take  it  out  with  great  solemnity 
whenever  they  use  it,  and  return  it  with  the  like  when  they  have 
done  with  it.  That  there  was  any  ark  at  all  in  the  second  tem- 
ple, many  of  the  Jewish  writers  do  deny,  and  say  that  the  whole 
service  of  the  great  day  of  expiation  was  performed  in  the  second 
temple,  not  before  any  ark,  but  before  mthe  stone  on  which  the 
ark  stood  in  the  first  temple.  But  since  on  their  building  of  the 
second  temple  they  found  it  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of 
their  worship  in  it  to  make  a  new  altar  of  incense,  a  new  shew- 
bread  table,  and  a  new  candlestick,  instead  of  those  which  the 
Babylonians  had  destroyed,  though  none  of  them  could  be  con- 
secrated, as  in  the  first  temple,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  but 

'  Chap.  ii.  3.  foundation,  and  give   us  a   great   deal    of 
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that  they  made  a  new  ark  also,  there  being  as  much  need  of  it 
for  the  carrying  on  of  their  worship,  as  there  was  of  the  others. 
And  since  the  holy  of  holies,  and  the  veil  that  was  drawn  before 
it,  were  wholly  for  the  sake  of  the  ark,  what  need  had  there 
been  of  these  in  the  second  temple,  if  there  had  not  been  the 
other  also  ?  Were  it  clear  that  it  is  the  figure  of  the  ark,  that 
is  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  still  remaining  at  Eome,  this 
would  be  an  undeniable  demonstration  for  what  I  here  say.  For 
therein  his  triumph  for  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  being  set  forth 
in  sculpture,  there  is  to  be  seen  even  to  this  day  carried  before 
him  in  that  triumph  the  golden  candlestick,  and  another  figure, 
which  Adrichomius  and  some  others  say,  is  the  ark  ;  but  Villal- 
pandus,  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  Ribera,  and  the  generality  of  learned 
men,  who  have  viewed  that  triumphal  arch,  tell  us,  that  it  is  the 
table  of  shewbread.  The  obscurity  of  the  figures,  now  almost 
worn  out  by  length  of  time,  makes  the  difficulty ;  but  by  the 
exactest  draughts  which  I  have  seen  of  it,  it  plainly  appears  to 
have  been  the  shewbread  table,  especially  from  the  two  cups  on 
the  top  of  it.  For  two  such  cups  filled  with  franckincense  were 
always  put  upon  the  shewbread  table,  but  never  upon  the  ark. 
Josephus,  who  was  present  at  the  triumph  of  Titus,  and  saw 
the  whole  of  it,  n  tells  us  of  three  things  therein  carried  before 
him;  1st, the  shewbread  table  ;  2dly, the  golden  candlestick ;  (which 
he  mentions  in  the  same  order  as  they  are  on  the  arch ;)  and, 
3dly,  the  laic,  which  is  not  on  the  arch  :  most  likely  it  was 
omitted  there  only  for  want  of  room  to  engrave  it.  For  as 
there  is  the  figure  of  a  table  carried  aloft  before  the  sheicbread 
table,  and  another  before  the  golden  candlestick,  to  expres  by 
the  writings  on  them,  what  the  things  were  which  they  were 
carried  before,  so  after  the  golden  candlestick  there  is  on  the 
said  arch  a  third  table  without  any  thing  after  it,  the  arch  there 
ending  without  affording  room  for  any  other  sculpture ;  where 
the  thing  omitted,  no  doubt,  was  what  Josephus  saith  was  car- 
ried in  the  third  place,  that  is,  the  laic ;  which  is  not  to  be 
understood  of  any  common  volume,  (of  which  there  were  hun- 
dreds every  where  in  common  use,  both  in  their  synagogues  and 
in  private  hands,)  but  of  that  which  was  found  in  the  temple, 
(as  the  other  two  particulars  were,)  and  laid  up  there,  as  the 
authentic  and  most  sacred  copy  of  it.  And  it  cannot  bo  ima- 
gined it  should  be  carried  otherwise,  than  in  that  repository  in 
"  Joseph,  ile  Bello  Jodaico, lib.  j.c.  17. 
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which  it  was  laid,  that  is,  in  the  ark.  which  was  made  for  it 
under  the  second  temple.  Hut  to  return  to  the  ark  under  the 
first  temple,  which  was  that  I  was  describing.     It  was  made  °of 

wood,  excepting  only  the  mercy  sent,  but  overlaid  witli  gold  all 
over  both  in  the  inside  and  the  outside,  and  it  had  a  ledge  of 
'_'"M  surrounding  it  on  the  top  in  form  of  a  crown,  into  which, 
af  into  a  socket,  the  cover  was  let  in.  The  place  where  it  stood 
1  was  the  innermost  and  most  sacred  part  of  the  temple,  called 
tke  kofy  "//>"//',  s.  and  sometimes  the  most  holy  place,  which  was 
ordained  and  made  of  purpose  for  its  reception;  the  whole  end 
and  reason  of  that  most  sacred  place  being  none  other,  but  to  be 
a  tabernacle  for  it.  This  place  or  room  was  nof  an  exact  cubic 
form,  as  being  thirty  foot  square  and  thirty  foot  high.  In  the 
centre  of  it  the  ark  was  placed  upon  a  stone  (say  rthe  Rabbins) 
rising  there  three  fingers1  breadth  above  the  floor,  to  be,  as  it 
were,  a  pedestal  for  it.  On  the  two  sides  of  it  stood  stwo  che- 
rubims  fifteen  foot  high,  one  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  on 
the  other  side,  at  equal  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  ark 
and  each  side  wall ;  where  having  their  wings  expanded,  with 
two  of  them  they  touched  the  said  side  walls,  and  with  the  other 
two  they  did  meet,  and  touch  each  other,  exactly  over  the 
middle  of  the  ark  ;  so  that  the  ark  stood  exactly  in  the  middle 
between  these  two  cherubims.  But  it  is  not  in  respect  of  these, 
that  God  is  so  often  said  in  Scripture  to  dwell  between  the 
cherubims,  but  in  respect  of  the  cherubims  only,  which  were  on 
the  mercy  seat,  as  hath  been  observed.  For  most  of  those 
places  of  Scripture,  wherein  this  phrase  is  found,  were  written 
before  Solomon's  temple  was  built,  and  till  then  there  were  no 
such  cherubims  in  the  most  holy  place.  For  they  were  put 
there  in  the  temple  only,  and  not  in  the  tabernacle.  These 
cherubims  stood  not  with  their  faces  outward,  as  they  are  com- 
monly represented,  but  with  their  faces  'inward,  and  therefore 
were  in  the  posture  of  figures  worshipping,  and  not  in  the  pos- 
ture of  figures  to  be  worshipped,  as  some  fautors  of  idolatry  do 
assert.  The  ark,  while  it  was  ambulatory  with  the  tabernacle, 
was  carried  uby  staves  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Levites.  These 
staves  were  overlaid  with  gold,  and  put  thorough  golden  rings 
made  for  them,  not  on  the  sides  of  the  ark,  as  all  hitherto  have 

o  Exod.  xxv.  10-22.  s  1  Kings  vi.  23.    2  Chron.  iii.  10. 

P  1  Kings  viii.  16.  l  2  Chron.  iii.  13. 
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asserted,  but  on  the  two  ends  of  it :  which  plainly  appears  from 
this,  that  when  it  was  carried  into  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and 
fixed  there  in  the  most  holy  place,  which  was  ordained  and  pre- 
pared of  purpose  for  it,  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  xthat  the  staves 
being  drawn  out  reached  downward  towards  the  holy  place, 
which  was  without  the  most  holy  place,  or  holy  of  holies.  For 
had  they  been  on  the  sides  of  the  ark  lengthway,  they  would  on 
their  being  drawn  out  have  reached  towards  the  side  wall,  and 
not  downward,  unless  you  suppose  the  ark  to  have  been  there 
put  sideway,  with  one  of  its  ends  downward,  and  the  other  up- 
ward, which  no  one  will  say.  And  it  is  a  plain  argument  against 
it,  that  the  high  priest,  when  he  appeared  before  the  ark  on  the 
great  day  of  expiation,  is  said  to  have  gone  up  to  it  y  between 
the  staves  ;  but  if  these  staves  had  been  drawn  out  from  the 
sides,  there  would  then  have  been  but  two  foot  three  inches  be- 
tween them,  which  would  not  have  afforded  the  high  priest  room 
enough,  with  all  his  vestments  on,  to  have  passed  up  between 
them  towards  the  ark  for  the  performance  of  that  duty.  Neither 
could  the  bearers,  in  so  near  a  position  of  the  staves  to  each 
other,  go  with  any  convenience  in  the  carrying  of  the  ark  from 
place  to  place  on  their  shoulders,  but  they  must  necessarily  have 
incommoded  each  other,  both  before  and  behind,  in  going  so 
near  together.  What  became  of  the  old  ark,  on  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  za  dispute  among  the  Rab- 
bins. Had  it  been  carried  to  Babylon  with  the  other  vessels  of 
the  temple,  it  would  again  have  been  brought  back  with  them 
at  the  end  of  the  captivity.  But  that  it  was  not  so,  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  and  therefore  it  must  follow  that  it  was  destroyed 
with  the  temple  ;  as  were  also  the  altar  of  incense,  the  shew- 
bread  table,  and  the  golden  candlestick.  For  all  these  in  the 
second  temple  were  made  anew  after  the  rebuilding  of  it.  How- 
ever, the  Jews  contend,  that  it  was  hid  and  preserved  by  Jere- 
miah, say  some,  out  of  the  a second  book  of  Maccabees.  But 
bmost  of  them  will  have  it,  that  king  Josiah  being  foretold  by 
Huldah  the  prophetess,  that  the  temple  would  speedily  after  his 
death  be  destroyed,  caused  the  ark  to  be  put  in  a  vault  under 
ground,  which  Solomon  foreseeing  this  destruction  had  caused 
of  purpose  to  be  built  for  the  preserving  of  it.     And  for  the 

»  1  Kinps  viii.  8.    :  Chron.  v.  9.  *  Vide  Buxtorfmm  ilc  Ann,  c.  21,  22. 
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proof  hereof  they  produce  the  text,  where  Josiah  commands  the 
Levites  i  to  put  the  holy  ark  in  the  house,  which  Solomon  the  son 
of  Devoid  king  of  Itrael  did  build,  interpreting  it  of  his  putting 
of  the  ark  into  the  said  vault,  whore  they  Bay  it  hath  lain  hid 
ever  since, even  t<>  this  day, and  from  thence  shall  be  manifested, 
and  brought  out  again  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah;  whereas  the 
words  import  no  more,  than  that  Manasseh  or  Amnion  having 
removed  the  ark  from  whence  it  ought  to  have  stood,  Josiah 
commanded  it  again  to  be  restored  into  its  proper  place.  Other 
dotages  of  the  Rabbins  concerning  this  ark,  I  forbear  troubling 
the  reader  with. 

II.  The  second  thing  wanting  in  the  second  temple,  which 
was  in  the  first,  was  the  Shekinah,  or  the  divine  presence,  mani- 
fested by  a  visible  cloud  resting  over  the  mercy  seat,  as  hath 
been  already  shewn.  This  cloud  did  there  first  appear  when 
Muses  consecrated  the  tabernacle,  and  was  afterwards  on  the 
consecrating  of  the  temple  by  Solomon  translated  thither.  And 
there  it  did  continue  in  the  same  visible  manner,  till  that  temple 
was  destroyed;  but  after  that  it  never  appeared  more.  Its  con- 
stant place  was  ddirectly  over  the  mercy  seat,  but  it  rested  there 
only  when  the  ark  was  in  its  proper  place,  in  the  tabernacle 
first,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  and  not  while  it  was  in 
movement  from  place  to  place,  as  it  often  was  during  the  time 
of  the  tabernacle. 

III.  The  third  thing  wanting  in  the  second  temple,  which  was 
in  the  first,  was  the  Urim  and  Thummim.  Concerning  this 
many  have  written  very  much,  but  by  offering  their  various 
opinions  have  helped  rather  to  perplex  than  explain  the  matter. 
The  pi  lints  to  be  inquired  into  concerning  it  are  these  two  : 
1.  what  it  was;  and  2.  what  was  the  use  of  it. 

1.  As  to  what  it  was,  the  Scripture  hath  nowhere  explained 
it  any  farther,  than  to  say,  that  it  was  e something  which  Moses 
did  [nit  into  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest.  This  breastplate 
fwas  a  piece  of  cloth  doubled,  of  a  span  square,  in  which  were 
set  in  sockets  of  gold  twelve  precious  stones  bearing  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  engraven  on  them,  which  being 
fixed  to  the  ephod,  or  upper  vestment  of  the  high  priest's  robes, 
was  worn  by  him  on  his  breast  on  all  solemn  occasions.     In  this 
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breastplate  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  say  Sthe  Scriptures,  were 
put.  They  who  hold  them  to  have  been  some  corporeal  things 
there  placed  besides  the  stones,  will  have  them  to  be  enclosed 
within  the  folding  or  doubling  of  the  breastplate,  which,  they 
say,  was  doubled  for  this  very  purpose,  that  it  might  be  made 
fit  as  in  a  purse  to  contain  them  in  it.  h  Christophorus  a  Castro, 
and  from  him  '  Dr.  Spencer,  tell  us,  that  they  were  two  images, 
which  being  thus  shut  up  in  the  doubling  of  the  breastplate,  did 
from  thence  give  the  oracular  answer  by  a  voice.  But  this  is  a 
conceit  which  ka  late  very  learned  man  hath  sufficiently  shewn 
to  be  both  absurd  and  impious,  as  savouring  more  of  heathenism 
and  idolatry,  than  of  the  pure  institution  of  a  divine  law.  Some 
will  have  them  to  be  the  lTetragrammaton,  or  the  ineffable  name 
of  God,  which  being  written  or  engraven,  say  they,  in  a  myste- 
rious manner,  and  done  in  two  parts,  and  in  two  different  ways, 
were  the  things  signified  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  which 
Moses  is  said  to  have  put  into  the  breastplate,  and  that  these 
did  give  the  oracular  power  to  it.  And  mmany  of  the  Rabbins 
go  this  way.  For  they  have  all  of  them  a  great  opinion  of  the 
miraculous  power  of  this  name.  And  therefore  not  being  able 
to  gainsay  the  evidence  which  there  is  for  the  miracles  of  Jesus 
Christ,  their  usual  answer  is,  n  that  he  stole  this  name  out  of  the 
temple  from  the  stone  of  foundation,  on  which  it  was  there  writ- 
ten, (that  is,  the  stone  on  which  the  ark  formerly  stood,)  and 
keeping  it  hid  always  about  him,  by  virtue  of  that  did  all  his 
wondrous  works.  Others,  who  hold  in  general  for  the  addition 
of  some  things  corporeal  denoted  by  the  names  of  Urim  and 
Thummim,  ° think  not  fit  to  inquire  what  they  were  as  to  the 
particular,  but  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  things  of  a  myste- 
rious nature,  hid  and  closed  up  in  the  doubling  of  the  breast- 
plate, which  Moses  only  knew  of,  who  did  put  them  there,  and 
no  one  else  was  to  pry  into ;  and  that  these  were  the  things  that 
gave  the  oracular  power  to  the  high  priest  when  he  had  the 
breastplate  on.     But  this  looking  too  much  like  a  telesme,  or  a 
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-pell,  which  were  of  those  abominations  that  <iod  abhorred,  it 
will  he  safest  t<>  hold  that  tin-  words  Urim  and  Thummim  meant 
no  Mich  things,  but  only  the  divine  virtue  and  power,  given  to  the 
breastplate  in  its  consecration,  of  obtaining  an  oraculou<  answer 
from  <  rod,  whenever  counsel  was  asked  of  him  by  the  high  priest 
with  it  on.  in  such  manner  as  his  word  did  direct;  and  that  the 
names  of  Trim  and  Thummim  were  given  hereto  only  to  denote 
the  clearness  and  perfection  which  these  oracular  answers  alwa\  3 
carried  with  them.  For  Urim  signifieth  light,  and  Thummim, 
I .  rfection.  For  these  answers  were  not,  like  the  heathen  oracles, 
enigmatical  and  ambiguous,  but  always  clear  and  manifest,  not 
such  as  did  ever  fall  short  of  perfection,  either  of  fulness  in  the 
wer,  or  certainty  in  the  truth  of  it.  And  hence  it  is  that  the 
Septuagint  translate  Urim  and  Thummim  by  the  words  AriXcaanv 
ko.\  ' AkijOeiav,  i.  e.  Manifestation  and  Truth,  because  all  these 
oracular  answers  given  by  Urim  and  Thummim  were  always 
dear  and  manifest,  and  their  truth  ever  certain  and  infallible. 

2.  As  to  the  use  which  was  made  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
it  was  to  ask  counsel  of  God  in  difficult  and  momentous  cases 
relating  to  the  whole  state  of  Israel.  In  order  whereto  the  high 
priest  did  put  on  his  robes,  and  over  them  his  breastplate,  in 
which  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were,  and  then  presented  him- 
self before  God  to  ask  counsel  of  him.  But  he  Pwas  not  to  do 
this  for  any  private  man,  but  only  for  the  king,  for  the  president 
of  the  sanhedrim,  for  the  general  of  the  army,  or  for  some  other 
great  prince  or  public  governor  in  Israel ;  and  not  for  any  n  pri- 
vate affairs,  but  for  such  only  as  related  to  the  public  interest  of 
the  nation,  either  in  church  or  state.  For  he  appeared  before 
God  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  upon  his 
breastplate,  and  therefore  whatever  counsel  he  asked  was  in  the 
name,  and  on  the  behalf,  of  all  the  tribes,  and  consequently  it 
must  have  been  concerning  matters  which  related  publicly  to 
them  all.  The  place  where  he  presented  himself  before  God, 
was  ""before  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  not  within  the  veil  of  the 
holy  of  holies,  (for  thither  he  never  entered,  but  once  a  year  on 
the  great  day  of  expiation,)   but  without  the  veil  in  the  holy 
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place.  And  there  standing  with  his  robes  and  breastplate  on, 
and  his  face  turned  directly  towards  the  ark,  and  the  mercy  seat 
over  it,  on  which  the  divine  presence  rested,  he  proposed  the 
matter,  concerning  which  counsel  of  God  was  asked ;  and  di- 
rectly behind  him,  at  some  distance  without  the  holy  place,  per- 
chance at  the  door,  (for  farther  no  layman  could  approach,) 
stood  the  person  in  whose  behalf  the  counsel  was  asked,  whether 
it  were  the  king,  or  any  other  public  officer  of  the  nation,  and 
there  with  all  humility  and  devotion  expected  the  answer  that 
should  be  given.  But  how  this  answer  was  given  is  that  which 
is  made  the  great  dispute.  The s  most  common  received  opinion 
among  the  Jews  is,  that  it  was  by  the  shining  and  protuberating 
of  the  letters  in  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  graven  on  the 
twelve  stones  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  and  that  in 
them  he  did  read  the  answer.  They  l  explain  it  by  the  example 
which  we  have  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Judges.  There 
the  children  of  Israel,  either  by  the  president  of  the  sanhedrim, 
or  some  other  officer  entrusted  with  the  public  interest,  did  ask 
counsel  of  God  :  u  JVJ10  shall  go  up  for  us  against  the  Canaanites 
first,  to  fight  against  them  f  The  answer  given  by  the  high  priest, 
who  did  by  Urim  and  Thummim  then  ask  counsel  of  God  for 
them  was,  xJudah  shall  go  up.  For  having  asked  the  counsel, 
he  did  immediately  (say  they)  look  into  the  breastplate,  and  saw 
there  those  letters  shining  above  the  rest,  and  protuberating  be- 
yond them,  which  being  combined  into  words  made  up  the  answer 
which  was  given.  And  this  notion  was  very  ancient  among 
them.  For  both  yJosephus  and  zPhilo  Judseus  have  it,  and 
from  them  several  of  the  a  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
church  give  the  same  account  of  this  matter.  But  there  are 
unanswerable  objections  against  it.  For  1st,  All  the  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  are  not  to  be  found  in  these  twelve  names, 
four  of  them,  that  is,  Cheth,  Teth,  Zaddi,  and  Koph,  being  wholly 
wanting  in  them.  And  therefore  an  answer  could  not  be  given 
this  way  to  every  thing,  concerning  which  counsel  might  have 
been  asked  of  God.     To  solve  this,  they  have  added  the  names 
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of  Abraham,  [saao,  and  Jacob,  t<>  the  breastplate.  Hut  still  the 
letter  Teth  will  be  wanting;  and  therefore  farther  to  botch  up 
the  matter  they  have  added  also  these  words,  Colelleh  skike  Tsrcul, 
i.  a  All  thetean  if"  tribes  of farad.  Hut  this  is  not  only  without 
any  foundation  in  Scripture,  but  rather  contrary  to  it.  For  the 
description  of  the  breastplate  in  Scripture  being  very  particular 
in  tlir  reckoning  up  of  all  its  parts,  seems  plainly  to  exclude 
whatever  i-  not  there  named.  2dly,  The  assertors  of  this  opin- 
ion do  not  tell  us,  where  the  words  which  they  would  have  added 
were  placed  in  the  breastplate.  They  could  not  be  written  or 
engraven  on  the  breastplate  itself,  for  that  was  only  a  piece  of 
oloth.  They  must  therefore  be  engraven,  either  on  some  of  the 
twelve  stones,  or  else  on  others  set  there  on  purpose  for  it. 
They  could  not  be  on  any  of  the  twelve  stones,  because  on  them 
were  only  engraven  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
And  they  could  not  be  on  other  stones,  because  there  were  none 
other  set  there,  but  these  twelve  stones  only.  And  in  these 
two  particulars  the  Scriptures  are  sufficiently  positive  to  exclude 
all  such  additions.  3dly,  They  that  hold  this  opinion  are  forced 
to  have  recourse  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  the  high  priest,  for 
the  right  combining  of  those  shining  and  protuberating  letters, 
that  were  to  make  up  the  words  of  which  the  answer  did  consist, 
which  is  a  difficulty  of  itself  alone  sufficient  to  explode  this  con- 
ceit. 4thly,  There  were  some  answers  given  of  that  length,  (as 
particularly  that  in  the  second  of  Samuel,  v.  23,  24.)  that  all  the 
letters  in  the  breastplate,  taking  in  all  those  also  which  the 
1  t<>is  of  this  opinion  have  added,  will  not  suffice  for  them. 
It  would  be  too  tedious  to  add  all  else  that  might  be  said  to 
shew  the  absurdity  of  this  opinion.  Dr.  Spencer  deservedly 
saith  of  it,  that  it  is  a  Talmudical  camel,  which  no  one  that  is 
in  his  wits  can  ever  swallow. 

There  are  also  other  opinions  offered  by  others  concerning 
this  matter.  Hut  to  me  it  appears  plain  from  Scripture,  that 
when  the  high  priest  appeared  before  the  veil  to  ask  counsel  of 
God,  the  answer  was  given  him  by  an  audible  voice  from  the 
mercy  seat,  which  was  within  behind  the  veil.  There  it  was 
that  b  Moses  went  to  ask  counsel  of  God  in  all  cases,  and  from 
thence  he  was  answered  by  an  audible  voice.  For  from  thence 
<iod  communed  with  him  of  all  those  things,  which  he  gave  him 
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in  commandment  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  And  in  the  same 
way  did  God  afterwards  communicate  his  will  to  the  governors 
of  Israel,  as  often  as  he  was  consulted  by  them,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  whereas  Moses,  through  the  extraordinary  favour 
that  was  granted  unto  him,  had  immediate  access  to  the  Divine 
presence,  and  God  did  there  commune  with  him,  and  speak  to 
him,  as  it  were,  cface  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend, 
none  other  was  admitted  thither  to  ask  counsel  of  him,  but 
through  dthe  mediation  of  the  high  priest,  who  in  his  stead 
asked  counsel  for  him  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  that  is,  by  pre- 
senting himself  with  the  breastplate  on  over  all  his  other  robes 
before  the  veil,  exactly  over  against  the  mercy  seat,  where  the 
Divine  presence  rested.  And  when  he  thus  presented  himself  in 
due  manner,  according  to  the  prescription  of  the  Divine  law,  God 
gave  him  an  answer  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  unto  Moses, 
that  is,  by  an  audible  voice  from  the  mercy  seat.  For  in  emany 
instances,  which  we  have  in  Scripture  of  God's  being  consulted 
this  way,  the  answer  in  every  one  of  them,  f except  two,  is 
ushered  in  with,  The  Lord  said ;  and  when  the  Israelites  made 
peace  with  the  Gibeonites,  they  are  blamed  in  that  they  asked 
not  counsel  Sat  the  mouth  of  God ;  both  which  phrases  seem 
plainly  to  express  a  vocal  answer,  and  taking  them  both  toge- 
ther, I  think  they  can  scarce  import  any  thing  else.  And  for 
this  reason  it  is,  that  the  holy  of  holies,  the  place  where  the  ark 
and  the  mercy  seat  stood,  from  whence  this  answer  was  given,  is 
so  often  in  Scripture  called  hthe  oracle,  because  from  thence  the 
Divine  oracles  of  God  were  uttered  forth  to  those  that  asked 
counsel  of  him. 

This,  I  take  it  to  be  plain,  was  the  manner  of  consulting  God 
by  Urim  and  Thummim  in  the  tabernacle,  but  how  it  was  done 
in  the  camp  raiseth  another  question.  For  it  appeareth  by 
Scripture,  that  either  the  high  priest,  or  another  deputed  in  his 
stead,  always  went  with  the  armies  of  Israel  to  the  wars,  and 
carried  with  him  the  ephod  and  breastplate,  therewith  to  ask 
counsel  of  God  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  in  all  difficult  emer- 
gencies that  might  happen.     Thus  'Phineas  went  to  the  wars 
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against  the  Midianitea  wtih  tin  holy  instruments,  that  is,  say  the 

Jewish  commentators h,  with  the  ephod  ami  the  breastplate, 
which  were,  say  they,  put  into  an  ark  or  coffer  made  on  purpose 
for  it,  ami  carried  by  Levitefl  on  their  shoulders,  as  the  other 
ark  was.  \nd  of  this  ark  they  understand  that  place  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  Saul  saith  to  Ahiah  the  high  priest,  l  firing  hither 
thr  ark  of  God.  For  this  could  not  be  the  ark  of  the  covenant ; 
for  that  was  then  at  Kirjath-Jcarim,  and  never  ought  to  have 
been  removed  from  its  place  in  the  tabernacle  to  be  carried  to 
the  wars,  or  any  where  else  from  its  proper  station,  and  never 
was  so  but  once  against  the  Philistines,  and  then  God  gave  the 
armies  of  Israel,  and  also  the  ark  itself,  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  for  the  punishment  hereof.  It  must  therefore  have 
been  no  other  ark  which  Saul  called  to  Ahiah  for,  than  that  ark 
or  coffer  in  which  the  ephod  and  breastplate  were  carried ;  and 
the  end  for  which  he  called  for  it  shews  the  thing.  For  it  was 
to  ask  counsel  of  God,  for  which  the  ephod  and  breastplate 
served.  So  that  the  saying  of  Saul  to  Ahiah  {firing  hither  the 
ark)  importeth  no  more,  than  the  saying  of  David  afterwards  to 
Abiathar  in  the  like  case,  m  Bring  hither  the  ephod.  For  this 
ark  was  the  coffer  in  wThich  the  ephod  was  kept,  and  with  which 
Abiathar  fled  to  David,  when  Saul  destroyed  his  father's  house. 
And  of  the  same  ark  they  understand  the  saying  of  Uriah  the 
Hittite  unto  David,  when  he  excused  his  not  going  to  his  house, 
and  lying  with  his  wife.  nThe  ark,  and  Israel,  and  Judah,  abide 
in  tents,  and  my  lord  Joab,  and  the  servants  of  my  lord  are  en- 
camped in  the  open  fields;  shall  I  then  go  into  my  house  to  eat,  and 
to  drink,  and  to  lie  with  my  wife  ?  For  if  this  be  understood  of 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  the  tent  or  tabernacle  in  which  it 
was  kept,  what  he  said  would  have  been  a  reason  for  him  never 
to  have  lain  with  his  wife  :  for  that  was  always  kept  in  such  a 
tent  or  tabernacle,  till  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  built.  It  is 
most  likely  therefore,  that  the  ark  which  he  speaks  of  was  the 
ark  or  coffer  in  which  the  ephod  and  breastplate  were  put,  which 
the  priest  carried  with  him,  who  was  sent  to  the  war. 

Tho  priest  that  was  sent  on  this  occasion,  that  he  might  be 
fully  qualified  to  act  in  the  high  priest's  stead,  whenever  there 
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should  be  occasion  for  him  to  ask  counsel  of  God  by  Urim  and 
Thummim,  was  °  consecrated  to  the  office  by  the  holy  anointing 
oil,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  high  priest  was,  and  therefore  he 
was  called,  The  anointed  for  the  wars.  But  how  he  had  the 
answer  is  the  difficulty  :  for  there  was  no  mercy  seat  in  the 
camp  to  appear  before,  or  from  whence  to  receive  the  oracle,  as 
there  was  in  the  tabernacle.  And  yet  that  such  oracles  were 
given  in  the  camp  is  certain  from  several  instances  which  we 
have  of  it  in  Scripture.  For  David  did  by  the  ephod  and  breast- 
plate only  ask  counsel  of  God  p  three  several  times  in  the  case  of 
Keilah,  and  q  twice  at  Ziglag,  once  on  the  pursuit  of  those  who 
had  burnt  that  city,  and  again  on  his  going  from  thence  for 
Hebron,  there  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  on 
the  death  of  Saul ;  and  on  every  one  of  these  times  he  had  an 
answer  given  him,  though  it  is  certain  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
was  not  then  present  with  him.  It  is  most  likely,  since  God 
allowed  that  counsel  should  be  thus  asked  of  him  in  the  camp 
without  the  ark,  as  well  as  in  the  tabernacle  where  the  ark  was, 
that  the  answer  was  given  in  the  same  manner  by  an  audible 
voice.  It  seems  most  probable,  that  the  priest  anointed  for  the 
wars  had  a  tent  in  the  camp  on  purpose  there  erected  for  this 
use,  in  which  a  part  was  separated  by  a  veil,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  holy  of  holies  was  in  the  tabernacle,  and  that  when  he 
asked  counsel  of  God  in  the  camp,  he  appeared  there  before  that 
veil  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  high  priest  on  the  like  occasion 
did  before  that  in  the  tabeimaele,  and  that  the  answer  was  given 
from  behind  it,  though  no  ark  or  mercy  seat  was  there.  And 
the  words  of  Uriah  above  recited  plainly  refer  us  to  such  a  tent. 
And  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  a  religion  of  so  much  ceremony 
and  solemnity,  to  suppose  them  to  be  without  it  for  so  sacred 
an  office. 

Although  this  way  of  asking  counsel  of  God  was  frequently 
used  during  the  tabernacle,  and  no  doubt  continued  afterward 
till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  yet  wo  have 
no  instance  of  it  in  Scripture  during  the  whole  time  of  the  first 
temple  ;  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  it  was  wholly  wanting  in  the 
second  temple.  For  rboth  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  tell  us  as  much. 
And  hence  is  that  saying  among  the  Jews,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
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■pake  to  the  children  of  Israel  during  the  tabernacle  by  Urini 
and  Thummim,  and  under  the  first  temple  by  the  prophets,  and 
under  the  second  by  ■  Bath-KoL 

They  who  would  have  the  Trim  and  Tlnmimim  absolutely  to 
have  ceased  under  the  first  temple,  give  two  reasons  for  it. 
1st,  'That  it  was  an  appendant  of  the  theocracy.  For  as  long 
a>  God  \\a>  the  immediate  governor  of  Israel,  it  was  necessary, 
they,  thai  a  method  should  be  established,  whereby  he  might 
at  all  tinus  be  applied  to  and  consulted  with  by  his  people;  and 
for  this  reason,  they  tell  us,  the  oracle  by  Urim  and  Thummim 
was  appointed.  But  when  the  theocracy  ceased,  (which  they 
say  it  did,  when  Solomon,  the  first  hereditary  king,  sat  upon  the 
throne,)  this  oracle  ceased  with  it.  And  Sdly,  they  say,  that 
the  I 'rim  and  Thummim  was  established  to  ask  counsel  only 
about  that  which  belonged  to  the  common  interest  of  all  Israel; 
and  therefore  whenever  the  high  priest  asked  counsel  of  God 
this  way,  it  was  with  the  names  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  upon 
his  breast,  to  denote  that  what  was  asked  was  for  the  common 
interest  of  all  of  them.  But  that  common  interest  ceasing  upon 
the  division  of  the  kingdom,  this  way  of  asking  counsel  of  God 
must  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  have  then  ceased  also,  as  being 
no  longer  practicable.  But  how  far  these  arguments  may  con- 
clude, is  left  to  every  one  to  consider. 

IV.  The  fourth  thing  wanting  in  the  second  temple,  which 
was  in  the  first,  was  the  holy  fire,  which  came  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  altar.  uIt  descended  first  upon  the  altar  in  the  taber- 
nacle  at  the  consecrating  of  Aaron,  and  his  sons,  to  the  priest- 
hood ;  and  afterwards  it  descended  anew  xupon  the  altar  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  at  the  consecrating  of  that  temple.  And 
there  it  was  constantly  fed  and  maintained  by  the  priests  day  and 
night,  without  suffering  it  ever  to  go  out,  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  had  been  before  in  the  tabernacle;  and  with  this  all  the  offer- 
ings were  offered  that  were  made  by  fire.  And  for  using  other 
fire  were  Nadab  and  Abihu  consumed  by  fire  from  the  Lord. 
This,  say  5  some  of  the  Jewish  writers,  was  extinguished  in  the 
days  of  Manasseh.  But  the  more  general  opinion  among  them 
is,  that  it  continued  till  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the 
(  Hialdeans.     After  that  it  was  never  more  restored,  but  instead 

■  By  this  the  Jews  mean  a  voice  from  f  Bpencerua  de  Urim   et  Thummim, 
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of  it  they  had  only  common  fire  in  the  second  temple.  For  what 
is  said  of  its  being  zhid  in  a  pit  by  Jeremiah,  and  again  brought 
thence,  and  revived  upon  the  altar  in  the  second  temple,  is  a 
fable  that  deserves  no  regard. 

V.  The  fifth  thing  wanting  in  the  second  temple,  which  was 
in  the  first,  was  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ;  but  this  was  not  wholly 
wanting  there.  For  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Mala- 
chi,  lived  after  the  second  temple  was  built,  and  prophesied 
under  it.  But  on  their  death,  which  (say  the  Rabbins)  hap- 
pened all  in  one  year,  the  prophetic  spirit  wholly  ceased  from 
among  them. 

Besides  these  five  things  there  was  wanting  also  a  sixth,  that 
is,  the  holy  anointing  oil,  a  which  was  made  by  Moses  for  the 
anointing  and  consecrating  of  the  king,  the  high  priest,  and  all 
the  sacred  vessels  made  use  of  in  the  house  of  God.  And  for 
this  use  it  was  commanded  to  be  kept  by  the  children  of  Israel 
throughout  their  generations.  And  therefore  it  was  laid  up 
before  the  Lord  in  the  most  holy  place.  And  as  the  original 
copy  of  the  Law  was  placed  there  on  the  right  side  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  so  perchance  the  vessel  containing  this  oil  was 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  there  kept  till  the  first  temple 
being  destroyed  that  also  was  destroyed  with  it.  Every  bking 
was  not  anointed,  but  only  the  first  of  the  family.  For  he  being 
anointed  for  himself,  and  all  the  successors  of  his  race,  they 
needed  no  other  anointing  ;  only  if  there  arose  any  difficulty  or 
dispute  about  the  succession,  then  he  that  obtained  it,  though  of 
the  same  family,  was  anointed  anew  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
troversy, and  after  that  no  one  was  to  question  the  title ;  and 
this  was  the  case  of  Solomon,  Joash,  and  Jehoahaz.  But  c every 
high  priest  was  anointed  at  his  consecration,  or  first  admission 
to  the  office,  and  so  also  was  dthe  priest  that  went  in  his  stead 
to  the  wars.  The  vessels  and  utensils  that  were  anointed  were 
the  eark  of  the  covenant,  the  altar  of  incense,  the  shewbread 
table,  the  golden  candlestick,  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  the 
laver,  and  all  other  the  vessels  and  utensils  belonging-  to  them. 
And  as  by  this  'anointing  they  were  first  consecrated  at  the 
erecting  of  the  tabernacle  by  Moses,  so  in  case  any  of  them  were 
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afterwards  decayed,  destroyed,  or  lost,  they  could,  as  long  as  this 
anointing  oil  remained,  be  again  restored,  by  making  and  oonse- 
orating  new  ones  in  their  place,  of  the  same  virtue  and  holiness 
with  tlir  former,  lint  this  being  wanting  in  the  second  temple, 
tin'  w.mt  hereof  caused  a  want  of  sanctity  in  all  things  else  be- 
longing  to  it.  I'm-  although  on  the  return  of*  the  Jews  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  anil  tin-  rebuilding  of  their  temple,  tiny 
did  anew  make  an  ark,  an  altar  of  incense,  a  shewbread  table,  a 
golden  candlestick,  an  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  and  a  laver,  with 
the  other  vessels  and  utensils  belonging  to  them,  and  did  put 
them  all  in  their  former  places,  and  applied  them  to  their  former 
uses,  yet  through  want  of  the  holy  anointing  oil  to  consecrate 
them,  these  all  wanted  that  holiness  under  the  second  temple, 
which  they  had  under  the  first.  And  their  high  priest,  who 
officiated  in  that  temple,  was  no  otherwise  consecrated  than  sby 
the  putting  on  of  his  vestments.  So  that  the  want  of  this  one 
thing  only  in  the  second  temple  caused  a  great  want  and  defect 
in  all  things  else  that  were  therein,  every  thing  in  it  falling 
short  of  its  former  holiness  by  reason  hereof.  And  therefore 
this  anointing  oil  might  well,  under  the  second  temple,  have  been 
reckoned  among  the  principal  things  that  were  wanting  in  it. 
I  hit  the  Jews  superstitiously  confine  themselves  to  the  number 
of  five  particulars  in  this  reckoning.  For  in  the  eighth  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Haggai,  where  God  saith  of  the  second 
temple,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  and 'will  be  glorified,  the  Hebrew 
word  Aicabedha,  i.  e.  /  loill  be  glorified,  being  written  without 
the  letter  IL  at  the  end  of  it,  which  it  ought  to  have  been  written 
with,  they  make  a  mystery  of  it,  as  hif  this  letter  (which  is  the 
numerical  letter  for  five)  were  there  left  out  for  this  purpose, 
that  the  want  of  it  might  denote  the  five  things  of  the  first 
temple,  that  were  wanting  in  the  second,  and  therefore  will  not 
add  a  sixth.  But  however  there  are  some  among  them,  who  to 
make  room  for  it  contract  the  Hhcldnah.  and  the  spirit  of  'prophecy 
under  one  and  the  same  head,  and  instead  of  them  two  (which 
arc  two  of  the  particulars  above  mentioned)  put  the  Holy  Spirit, 
as  reckoning  them  no  other  than  different  manifestations  of  the 
same  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  the  one  in  a  place,  and  the  other  in  a 
person,  and  thereby,  without  altering  the  number  of  five  in  the 
reckoning  up  of  these  defects,  have  given  the  holy  anointing  oil 
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a  place  among  them,  and  therefore  name  them  'as  folio  weth. 
1.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  with  the  mercy  seat;  2.  The  holy 
fire  ;  3.  The  Urim  and  Thummim ;  4.  The  holy  anointing  oil ; 
and  5.  The  Holy  Spirit.  And  these,  as  well  as  many  other 
particulars  of  the  glory  of  the  first  temple,  being  wanting  in  the 
second,  there  was  reason  enough  for  those  to  weep  at  the  re- 
building of  the  second  temple,  who  remembered  the  first.  But 
all  these  wants  and  defects  were  abundantly  repaired  in  the 
second  temple,  kwhen  the  desire  of  all  nations,  the  Lord,  whom 
they  sought,  came  to  this  his  temple,  and  Christ  our  Saviour, 
who  was  the  truest  Shekinah  of  the  divine  Majesty,  honoured  it 
with  his  presence,  and  in  this  respect  the  glory  of  the  latter 
house  did  far  exceed  the  glory  of  the  former  house.  And  herein 
the  prophecies  of  the  prophet  Haggai,  'which  foretold  it  should 
be  so,  had  a  very  full  and  thorough  completion. 
B.C. 534.  The  Samaritans,  hearing  that  the  Jews  had  begun  to  rebuild 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  mcame  thither,  and  expressing  a  great 
desire  of  being  admitted  to  worship  God  at  the  same  temple,  in 
joint  communion  with  them,  offered  to  join  with  them  in  the 
building  of  it,  telling  them,  that  ever  since  the  days  of  Esarhad- 
don  king  of  Assyria,  they  had  worshipped  the  same  God  that 
they  did.  But  Zerubbabel,  and  Jeshua,  and  the  rest  of  the 
elders  of  Israel,  made  answer  to  them,  that  they  not  being  of 
the  seed  of  Israel  had  nothing  to  do  to  build  a  temple  to  their 
God  with  them  :  that  Cyrus's  commission  being  only  to  those  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  they  would  keep  themselves  exactly  to  that, 
and  according  to  the  tenor  of  it  build  the  house  to  the  Lord 
their  God  themselves,  without  admitting  any  other  with  them 
into  the  work.  The  reason  of  this  answer  was,  they  saw  they 
intended  not  sincerely  what  they  said,  but  came  with  an  insi- 
dious design  to  get  an  opportunity,  by  being  admitted  among 
them,  of  doing  them  mischief.  And  besides,  they  were  not  truly 
of  their  religion.  For  although  from  the  time  that  they  had 
been  infested  with  lions  in  the  days  of  Esarhaddon,  they  had 
worshipped  the  God  of  Israel,  yet  it  was  only  "in  conjunction 
with  their  other  gods  whom  they  worshipped  before,  and  there- 
fore notwithstanding  their  worship  of  the  true  God,  since  they 
worshipped  false  gods  too  at  the  same  time,  tiny  were  in  this 
respect  idolaters  ;  and  this  was  reason  enough  tor  the  true  wor- 
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shippers  of  Cod  to  have  do  communion  with  them.  At  which 
the  Samaritans  being  much  incensed,  they  did  all  they  could  to 
hinder  the  work,  and  although  they  could  not  alter  Cyrus's  de- 
I'rrr.  yet  •they  prevailed  by  bribes  and  underhand  dealings  with 
hi-  ministers,  and  other  officers  concerned  herein,  to  put  obstruc- 
tions to  tip'  execution  of  it,  so  that  for  several  years  the  build- 
ing went  but  very  slowly  on;  which  the  Jews  resenting,  accord- 
ing as  it  deserved,  this  became  the  beginning  of  that  bitter 
rancour  which  hath  ever  since  been  between  them  and  the  Sa- 
maritans ;  whieh  being  improved  by  other  causes,  grew  at  length 
bo  that  height,  that  nothing  became  more  odious  to  a  Jew  than 
a  Samaritan,  of  which  we  have  several  instances  in  the  Gospels, 
and  so  it  still  continues.  For  even  to  this  day  a  Cuthean  (that 
is.  ,i  Samaritan)  in  their  language  is  the  most  odious  name 
among  them,  and  that  which  in  the  height  of  their  anger,  by 
way  of  infamy  and  reproach,  they  bestow  on  those  they  most 
hate  and  abominate.  And  by  this  they  commonly  call  us  Christ- 
ians, when  they  would  express  the  bitterest  of  their  hatred 
against  us. 

By  these  underhand  and  subdolous  dealings,  the  work  of  the 
temple  being  much  retarded,  and  Cyrus's  decree  in  many  parti- 
eulars  defeated  of  its  effect,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  cause, 
that  in  the  third  year  of  Cyrus,  in  the  first  month  of  that  year, 
P Daniel  did  give  himself  up  to  mourning  and  fasting  for  three 
weeks  together.  After  this,  on  the  twenty- fourth  day  of  that 
month,  he  saw  the  vision  concerning  the  succession  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  the  empire  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  conquests  of 
the  Romans,  of  which  the  three  last  chapters  of  his  prophecies 
contain  an  account.  And  by  what  is  wrritten  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  of  them,  he  seems  to  have  died  soon  after,  and  his 
neat  aire  makes  it  not  likely  that  he  could  have  survived  much 
longer.  For  the  third  of  Cyrus  being  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  captivity,  if  he  were  eighteen  years  old  at  his  carrying  to 
Babylon,  (as  I  have  shewn  before  is  the  least  that  can  be  sup- 
posed,) he  must  have  been  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age  at 
this  time,  which  was  a  length  of  years  given  to  few  in  those  days, 
lie  was  a  very  extraordinary  person  both  in  wisdom  and  piety, 
and  was  favoured  of  God  and  honoured  of  men,  beyond  any  that 
had  Lived  in  his  time.  His  prophecies  concerning  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and    other  great   events  of  after-times,  are   the 
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clearest  and  the  fullest  of  all  that  we  have  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
insomuch  that  q  Porphyry,  in  his  objections  against  them,  saith, 
they  must  have  been  written  after  the  facts  were  done.  For  it 
seems  they  rather  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  narration  of  matters 
afore  transacted,  than  a  prediction  of  things  to  come,  so  great 
an  agreement  was  there  between  the  facts  when  accomplished, 
and  the  prophecies  which  foretold  them.  But  notwithstanding 
all  this, r  the  Jews  do  not  reckon  him  to  be  a  prophet,  and  there- 
fore place  his  prophecies  only  among  the  Hagiographa,  and  they 
serve  the  Psalms  of  David  after  the  same  rate.  The  reason 
s  which  they  give  for  it  in  respect  of  both  is,  that  they  lived  not 
the  prophetic  manner  of  life,  but  the  courtly ;  David  in  his  own 
palace,  as  king  of  Israel ;  and  Daniel  in  the  palace  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  as  one  of  his  chief  counsellors  and  ministers  in  the 
government  of  that  empire.  And  in  respect  of  Daniel,  they 
farther  add,  'that  although  he  had  divine  revelations  delivered 
unto  him,  yet  it  was  not  in  the  prophetic  way,  but  by  dreams 
and  visions  of  the  night,  which  they  reckon  to  be  the  most  im- 
perfect manner  of  revelation,  and  below  the  prophetic.  But 
u  Josephus,  who  was  one  of  the  ancientest  writers  of  that  nation, 
reckons  him  among  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  ;  and  says  far- 
ther of  him,  that  he  had  familiar  converse  with  God,  and  did  not 
only  foretell  future  events,  as  other  prophets  did,  but  also  deter- 
mined the  time  when  they  should  come  to  pass.  And  that 
whereas  other  prophets  only  foretold  evil  things,  and  thereby 
drew  on  them  the  ill-will  both  of  princes  and  people,  Daniel  was 
a  prophet  of  good  things  to  come,  and  by  the  good  report  which 
his  predictions  carried  with  them  on  this  account,  reconciled  to 
himself  the  good- will  of  all  men.  And  the  event  of  such  of  them 
as  were  accomplished,  procured  to  the  rest  a  thorough  belief  of 
their  truth,  and  a  general  opinion  that  they  came  from  God. 
But  what  makes  most  for  this  point  with  us,  against  all  that 
contradict  it,  our  Saviour  Christ  acknowledged  Daniel  to  be  a 
prophet.  For  xhe  so  styles  him  in  the  Gospel,  and  this  is  a  suf- 
ficient decision  of  this  matter. 

But  Daniel's  wisdom  reached  not  only  to  things  divine  and 
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political,  but  al>..  to  arts  and  sciences,  and  particularly  to  that 
of  architecture.  And  Josephus?  tells  us  of  a  famous  edifice 
built  by  him  at  Susa,  in  the  manner  of  a  castle,  (which  he  .saith 
was  remaining  to  his  time)  and  finished  with  such  wonderful 

art.  that  it  then  Beemed  a-  fresh  and  beautiful  as  if  it  had  been 
newly  built.  Within  this  edifice,  he  saith.  was  the  place  where 
tin  Persian  and  Parthian  kings  used  to  be  buried,  and  that  for 
the  take  of  the  founder,  the  keeping  of  it  was  committed  to  one 
of  the  Jewish  nation  even  to  his  time.  The  copies  of  Josephus 
that  are  now  extant,  do  indeed  place  this  building  in  Ecbatana 
in  Media,  but  2St.  Jerome,  who  gives  us  the  same  account  of  it 
word  fur  word  out  of  Josephus,  and  professeth  so  to  do,  place th 
it  in  Susa  in  Persia,  which  makes  it  plain,  that  the  copy  of  Jo- 
sephus, which  he  made  use  of,  had  it  so,  and  it  is  most  likely  to 
have  been  the  true  reading.  For  Susa  being  within  the  Baby- 
lonish empire,  the  Scripture  tells  us  that  Daniel  had  sometimes 
his  residence  a  there,  and  the  common  tradition  of  those  parts 
hath  been  for  many  ages  past,  that  Daniel  bdied  in  that  city, 
which  is  now  called  Tuster,  and  there  they  shew  his  monument 
even  to  this  day.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Josephus  calls 
this  building  Bctris,  which  is  the  same  name  by  which  Daniel 
himself  calls  the  castle  or  palace  at  Shushan  or  Susa.  For  what 
we  translate  cat  Shushan  in  the  palace,  is  in  the  original  Beshu- 
than  Habirah,  where  no  doubt  the  Birah  of  Daniel  is  the  same 
with  the  lhiris  of  Josephus,  and  both  signify  this  palace  or  castle 
there  built  by  Daniel,  while  he  was  governor  of  that  province. 
For  i{  there  he  did  the  kino's  business,  i.e.  was  governor  for  the 
king  of  Babylon. 

Part  of  the  book  of  Daniel  is  originally  written  in  the  Chaldee 
l.uiiruage,  that  is,  from  the  fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter, 
to  the  end  of  the  seventh  chapter.  For  there  the  holy  prophet 
treating  of  Babylonish  affairs,  he  wrote  of  them  in  the  Chaldee 
or  Babylonish  language.  All  the  rest  is  in  Hebrew.  The  c  Greek 
translation  of  this  book,  used  by  the  Greek  churches  through  all 
the  eastern  countries,  was  that  which  was  translated  by  Theodo- 
tion.  In  the  vulgar  Latin  edition  of  the  Bible,  there  is  added 
in  the  third  chapter  after  the  twenty-third  verse,  between  that 
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and  the  twenty-fourth  verse,  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  book,  the  History  of  Susanna,  and  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon  ;  and  the  former  is  made  the  thirteenth,  and  the 
other  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  book  in  that  edition.  But 
these  additions  f were  never  received  into  the  canon  of  holy  \vi  it 
by  the  Jewish  church,  neither  are  they  extant  either  in  the  He- 
brew or  the  Chaldee  language,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
they  ever  were  so.  That  there  are  Hebraisms  in  them  can  prove 
no  more,  than  that  they  were  written  by  an  Hebrew  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  who  transferred  the  idioms  of  his  own  tongue  into  that 
which  he  wrote  in,  as  is  usual  in  this  case.  And  that  they  were 
thus  originally  written  in  the  Greek  tongue,  by  some  Hellen- 
istical  Jew,  without  having  any  higher  fountain  from  whence 
they  are  derived,  appears  from  this,  that  in  the  history  of  Su- 
sanna, Daniel  in  his  replies  to  the  elders  Salludes  to  the  Greek 
names  of  the  trees,  under  which,  they  said,  the  adultery,  which 
they  charged  Susanna  with,  was  committed,  which  allusions  can- 
not hold  good  in  any  other  language.  However,  the  church  of 
Rome  allows  them  to  be  of  the  same  authority  with  the  rest  of 
the  book  of  Daniel,  and  by  their  decree  hat  Trent  have  given 
them  an  equal  place  with  it  among  the  canonical  Scriptures. 
But  the  ancients  never  did  so.  Africanus,  Eusebius,  and  Apol- 
linarius,  have  rejected  those  pieces,  not  only  as  being  uncanon- 
ical,  but  also  as  fabulous ;  and  'Jerome  gives  the  history  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  no  better  title  than  that  kof  the  fables  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon.  And  others,  who  have  been  content  to  admit 
them  for  instruction  of  manners,  have  yet  rejected  them  from 
being  parts  of  the  canonical  Scripture,  whom  the  Protestant 
churches  following  herein  do  give  them  a  place  in  their  Bibles 
among  the  Apocryphal  writings,  but  allow  them  not  to  be  ca- 
nonical. 

In  the  death  of  Daniel  the  Jews  having  lost  a  powerful  advo- 
cate in  the  Persian  court,  this  gave  their  enemies  the  greater 
advantage  of  succeeding  in  their  designs  against  them.     But 

f  Ilieronymus,  ibid.  an  holm  tree,  Daniel  answers  in  allusion 

s  In  the  examination  of  the  elders,  to  the  word  irpivov,  The  angel  of  the  Lord 

when  one  of  them  said  that  he  saw  the  tniite/h   with  the  ttDOltl  Trpiffai  at  fxicrov, 

adultery  committed  virb  axlvov,  i.e.  under  I.e.   to   cut   t/tcc  in    two.      Vide   Micron. 

a  maatick  tree,  Daniel  answers  in  allusion  ibid. 

to  <rxJvov,  The  angel  of  God  hath  received  •>  Beasione  ^ta.          '  Ilieronymus,  ibid. 

sentence  of  God  ffxiffai  at  fiirrov,  i.e.  to  k    Peter    CoBMStOC    doth    also    so    call 

rut  thee   in   two.      And  when   the   other  them,  as  doth  likewise  Krasmus  in  Sehol. 

elder  said  it  was  virb  irpivov.  i.  e.  under  super  Pnef.  llicronymi  in  Danielem. 
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although  they  prevailed  by  underhand  dealings  t<>  divert  th 
encouragement*!  which  Gyrus  h;ul  ordered  for  the  carrying  on  <>f 
the  work,  yet  thej  oould  not  put  an  open  stop  to  it.  So  that 
a  ae  the  Jews  of  themselves  were  able,  they  still  carried  on 
the  work,  in  which  they  were  much  helped  by  'the  Tyrians  and 
the  Zidoniana,  not  only  in  furnishing  them  with  masons,  and 
other  workmen  and  artificers,  but  chiefly  in  bringing  the  cedars 
which  <  Vrus  had  gives  them  out  of  the  forest  of  mount  Libanus, 
from  thence  to  Joppa  by  sea,  from  which  place  they  were  car- 
ried by  kind  to  Jerusalem.  For  the  Tyrians  and  Zidonians 
being  wholly  given  to  traflick  and  navigation,  did  very  little 
addict  themselves  to  the  planting  of  oliveyards  or  vineyards,  or 
the  tillage  of  the  ground,  neither  had  they  indeed  any  territory 
for  either.  For  their  gain  being  very  great  by  sea,  they  did  not 
set  themselves  to  make  any  enlargements  by  land,  but  were  in 
a  manner  pent  up  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  cities  in 
which  they  dwelt,  and  therefore  having  very  little  of  corn,  wine, 
or  oil,  of  their  own,  they  depended  mostly  on  their  neighbours 
for  these  provisions;  from  whom  they  had  them  either  for  their 
money,  or  by  way  of  barter  and  exchange  for  other  commodi- 
ties which  they  supplied  them  with ;  and  they  were  mostly  fur- 
nished this  way  mout  of  the  Jews'1  country,  and  therefore  they 
readily  assisted  them  with  their  labour  and  shipping,  to  be  sup- 
plied with  these  necessaries  in  exchange  for  it.  So  that  as  it  was 
by  their  help  that  Solomon  built  the  first  temple,  so  also  was  it 
by  their  help  that  the  Jews  were  enabled  to  build  the  second. 

I  n  the  seventh  year  after  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  n  died  B.  C.  530. 
<  \  rus  their  great  benefactor,  after  he  had  reigned  from  his  first 
taking  on  him  the  command  of  the  Persian  and  Median  armies 
thirty  years  ;  from  his  taking  of  Babylon  Pnine  years  ;  and  from 
his  being  sole  monarch  of  the  East,  after  the  death  of  Oyaxares 
or  Darius  the  Median  his  uncle,  iseven  years,  being  at  the  time 
of  bis  death  1  seventy  years  old.  There  are  different  accounts  of 
the  manner  of  his  death.  rHerodotus,  sDiodorus  Siculus,  and 
'Justin  tell  us,  that  having  invaded  the  Scythians,  he  was  there 
cut  off  with  all  his  army,  consisting  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men.     But  "Xenophon  makes  him  die  in  his  bed  as  fortunately 


1  Ezra  iii.  7.  »'  Acts  \ii.  20.  'i  Cyropsdia,  lib  H. 

d  Cyropsedia,  lib.  8.  ''  \Ah.  1.  s  Mb.  :.  j>.  90. 
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as  he  lived,  amidst  his  friends,  and  in  his  own  country ;  and  this 
is  by  much  the  more  probable  account  of  the  two.  For  it  is  by 
no  means  likely  that  so  wise  a  man  as  Cyrus  was,  and  so  ad- 
vanced in  years  as  he  then  was,  should  engage  in  so  rash  an 
undertaking,  as  that  Scythian  expedition  is  described  to  be  by 
those  who  tell  us  of  it.  Neither  can  it  be  conceived,  how  after 
such  a  blow  his  new  erected  empire  could  have  been  upheld, 
especially  in  the  hands  of  such  a  successor  as  Cambyses  was,  or 
how  it  could  be  possible,  that  he  should  so  soon  after  it  be  in  a 
condition  to  wage  such  a  war  as  he  did  with  the  Egyptians, 
and  make  such  an  absolute  conquest  of  that  country  as  he  did. 
That  such  a  wild-headed  man  could  settle  himself  so  easily  in  his 
father's  new  erected  empire,  and  hold  it  in  such  quiet  at  home, 
and  so  soon  after  his  coming  to  it  enlarge  it  with  such  conquests 
abroad,  could  certainly  be  owing  to  nothing  else,  but  that  it  was 
founded  in  the  highest  wisdom,  and  left  to  him  in  the  highest 
tranquillity.  Besides,  all  authors  agree,  that  Cyrus  xwas  buried 
at  Pasargada  in  Persia,  in  which  country  Xenophon  saith  ho 
died,  and  his  monument  there  continued  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander. But  if  he  had  been  slain  in  Scythia,  and  his  body  there 
mangled  by  way  of  indignity  to  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  Herodo- 
tus and  Justin  do  relate,  how  can  we  suppose  it  could  ever  have 
been  brought  thence  out  of  the  hands  of  those  enraged  barba- 
rians to  be  buried  at  Pasargada  ? 

B.C.  529.  This  Cambyses,  who  succeeded  his  father  Cyrus,  is  >in  Scrip- 
ture called  Ahasuerus.  As  soon  as  he  was  settled  in  the  throne, 
the  enemies  of  the  Jews  knowing  him  to  be  of  a  temper  fit  to  be 
worked  upon  for  the  doing  of  mischief,  instead  of  opposing  the 
Jews  in  their  building  of  the  temple  by  secret  machinations,  and 
underhand  dealings  with  the  ministers  of  the  court,  and  other 
subordinate  officers,  as  they  had  hitherto  done,  they  now  openly 
addressed  to  the  king  himself  to  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  But  it 
seems  he  had  so  much  respect  for  the  memory  of  his  father,  that 
he  could  not  be  induced  publicly  to  revoke  his  decree,  however 
he  otherwise  defeated  in  a  great  measure  the  design  of  it  by 
several  discouragements  which  he  put  upon  it,  so  that  the  work 
went  but  heavily  on  all  his  reign. 

B  0.538.      Cambyses  had  not  long  been  king,  ere  zhe  resolved  upon  a 

«  Btrabo,  lib.  15.  p.  730.      Plutarehus  y  Ezra  iv.  6. 
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war  with  the  Egyptians,  1>\  reason  of  some  offence  taken  again-t 
Amasis  their  k i n lt .     Herodotus  tells  us,  it  was  beeause  Ainasis, 
when  he  desired  of  him  one  of  his  daughters  to  wife,  sent  him  a 
daughter  of  Apries  instead  of  one  of  his  own.     IJut  this  eould 
not  be  true,  beeause  Apries  having  been  dead  above  forty  years 
before,  no  daughter  of  his  oould  be  young  enough  at  that  time 
to  be  aooeptable  to  Cambyses.     They  speak  with  more  proba- 
bility, Bwho  say.  it  was  Cyrus,  and  not  Cambyses,  to  whom  this 
daughter  of  Apries  was  sent.     Her  name,  they  say,  was  Nitetis, 
and  for  some  time  she  concealed  her  true  parentage,  and  was 
content  to  go  for  the  daughter  of  Amasis.     But  at  length  hav- 
ing had  several  children  by  Cyrus,  and  fully  secured  herself  in 
his  favour  and  affection,  she  discovered  to  him  the  whole  truth 
of  the  matter,  and  excited  him  all  she  could  to  revenge  upon 
Amasis  her  father's  wrong  ;   which  he  intended  to  have  done,  as 
soon  as  his  other  affairs  would  have  permitted,  but  dying  before 
he  could  execute  his  intentions,  Cambyses  (who  they  say  was 
her  son)  undertook  the  quarrel  on  her  account,  and  made  this 
war   upon  Egypt  for   no  other  reason,  than   to   revenge   upon 
Amasis  the  case  of  Apries.     But  it  is  most  likely,  that  whereas 
Amasis  had  subjected  himself  to  Cyrus,  and  become  his  tribu- 
tary, he  did  on  his  death  withdraw  his  obedience  from  his  suc- 
eessor,  and  that  this  was  the  true  cause  of  the  war.     For  bthe 
carrying  on  whereof  Cambyses  made  great  preparations  both  by 
sea  and  land.     For  the  sea  service  he  engaged  the  Cypriots  and 
the  Phoenicians  to  help  him  with  their  fleets.     And  for  the  war 
by  land,  besides  his  other  forces,  he  had  a  great   number  of 
Greeks,  [onians,  and  iEolians,  in  his  army,  who  were  the  main 
strength  of  it.     But  the  greatest  help  he  had  in  this  war  was 
from   Phanes,  an  Halicarnassean,  who   being  a  commander  of 
some  of  the  Grecian   auxiliaries,  that  were    in  the   service  of 
Amasis,  on  some  disgust  given  him  revolted  to  Cambyses,  and 
made  those  discoveries  to  him  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and  the  then  state  of  their  affairs,  as 
chiefly  conduced  to  the  making  of  that  expedition  successful. 
And   it  was  by  his  advice  that  Cambyses  contracted  with  the 
Arabian  king,  that  lay  next  the  borders  of  Palestine  and  Egypt, 
to  supply  him  with  water  while  he  passed  the  deserts  that  lay 
between  these  two  countries,  where  accordingly  it  was  brought 

1    I'olytenus  Stratag.  1.  H.  of  /Egyptii  up.  Herodot.  1.  .}•  in  initio.    Athcnseus,  ibid. 
''  Herodotus,  lib.  3. 
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him  on  camels'  backs,  without  which  he  could  never  have  marched 
his  army  that  way.  Being  therefore  thus  prepared,  he  invaded 
B.C. 526.  Egypt  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  On  his  arrival  on  the 
borders,  he  found  Amasis  was  newly  dead,  and  that  Psammeni- 
tus  his  son,  being  made  king  in  his  stead,  was  drawing  together 
a  great  army  to  oppose  him.  To  make  his  passage  open  into 
the  country,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  Pelusium,  which 
was  as  the  key  of  Egypt  on  that  side.  But  that  being  a  strong 
place,  it  was  like  to  give  him  much  trouble.  For  the  preventing 
hereof,  by  the  counsel,  it  is  supposed,  of  Phanes,  he  had  recourse 
to  this  stratagem.  c  Finding  that  the  garrison  were  all  Egypt- 
ians, in  an  assault  which  he  made  upon  the  city,  he  placed  a 
great  number  of  cats,  dogs,  sheep,  and  other  of  those  animals, 
which  the  Egyptians  reckoned  sacred,  in  the  front  of  the  army ; 
and  therefore  the  soldiers  not  daring  to  throw  a  dart,  or  shoot 
an  arrow  that  way,  for  fear  of  killing  some  of  those  animals, 
Cambyses  made  himself  master  of  the  place  without  any  opposi- 
tion. For  these  being  the  gods  which  the  Egyptians  then  adored, 
d  it  was  reckoned  the  highest  impiety  to  kill  any  of  them ;  and 
when  they  died  of  themselves,  they  buried  them  with  the  great- 
est solemnity.  By  the  time  that  Cambyses  had  taken  this  place, 
ePsammenitus  came  up  with  his  army  to  oppose  his  farther  pro- 
gress, whereon  ensued  a  bloody  battle  between  them.  At  the 
beginning  of  it  the  Greeks,  that  were  in  Psammenitus's  army,  to 
be  revenged  on  Phanes  for  his  revolt  to  the  enemy,  brought  forth 
his  children,  (whom  he  was  forced  to  leave  behind  him  on  his 
flight,)  and  slew  them  in  the  front  of  the  battle  in  the  sight  of 
both  armies,  and  drunk  their  blood.  But  this  served  them  not 
in  any  stead  for  the  victory.  For  the  Persians  being  exaspe- 
rated by  a  spectacle  of  so  horrid  a  nature,  fell  on  with  such 
fury  and  rage  to  revenge  it,  that  they  soon  vanquished  and  over- 
threw the  whole  Egyptian  army,  and  cut  the  greatest  part  of 
them  in  pieces.  The  remainder  fled  to  Memphis,  where  Cam- 
byses pursuing  them,  on  his  arrival  thither  sent  into  the  city  by 
the  Nile,  on  which  it  stood,  a  ship  of  Mitylenc,  with  an  herald 
to  summon  them  to  a  surrender;  but  the  people  rising  on  him, 
in  their  rage  slew  the  herald,  and  tore  him  and  all  that  were 
with  him  to  pieces.  But  Cambyses.  after  a  short  siege,  having 
taken  the  place,  sufficiently  revenged  their  death,  causing  ten 
Egyptians  of  the  first  rank  to  be  publicly  executed  for  every  one 

c  Polytenus,  lib.  7.    '   Hcrodot.  lib.  2.   Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  1.  ]>.  5  :.    >    Hcrodot.  lib.  3. 
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of  those  that  won;  thus  slain,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Psamme- 
nitus  was  one  of  the  number.  As  to  Psannncnitus  himself,  (ain- 
byses  was  inclined  to  have  dealt  kindly  with  him.  For  at  first 
he  gave  him  his  life,  and  allowed  him  wherewith  honourably  to 
live  ;  but  he  not  being  contented  herewith  endeavoured  to  raise 
new  troubles  for  the  recovery  of  his  crown,  whereon  he  was 
forced  to  drink  bulls1  blood,  and  so  ended  his  life.  His  reign 
was  only  six  months.  For  so  much  time  only  intervened  from 
the  death  of  his  father  to  the  taking  of  Memphis,  when  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  all  his  power  ceased.  For 
hereon  all  Egypt  submitted  to  Cambyses.  This  happened  in  B.C.  525. 
the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  he  reigned  three  years  after.  The 
Libyans,  <  'yrenians,  and  Barceans,  hearing  of  this  success,  sent 
ambassadors  with  presents  to  make  their  submission  to  him. 
From  Memphis  he  went  to  Sais,  where  the  Egyptian  kings  for 
several  descents  past  had  kept  their  usual  residence,  and  there 
entering  into  the  palace,  caused  the  body  of  Amasis  to  be  dug 
Dp  out  of  his  grave,  and  after  all  manner  of  indignities  had  been 
offered  thereto  in  his  presence,  he  ordered  it  to  be  cast  into  the 
fire  and  burnt.  Which  rage  against  the  carcass,  sheweth  the 
anger  which  ho  had  against  the  man ;  and  whatsoever  it  was 
that  provoked  it,  this  seems  to  be  the  cause  that  brought  him 
into  Egypt. 

The  next  year,  which  was  the  sixth  of  his  reign,  he  designed  B.C. 524. 
three  expeditions,  the  first  against  the  Carthaginians,  the  second 
against  the  Hammonians,  and  the  third  against  the  Ethiopians. 
But  the  Phoenicians  refusing  to  assist  him  against  the  Carthagi- 
nians, who  were  descended  from  them,  (they  being  a  colony  of  the 
Tynans,)  and  not  being  able  to  carry  on  that  war  without  them 
he  was  forced  to  drop  this  project.  But  his  heart  being  intent 
upon  the  other  two,  he  sent  ambassadors  into  Ethiopia,  who 
under  that  name  were  to  serve  him  as  spies,  to  learn  and  bring 
him  an  account  of  the  state  and  strength  of  the  country.  But 
the  Ethiopians  being  fully  apprised  of  the  end  of  their  coming, 
treated  them  with  great  contempt.  And  the  Ethiopian  king,  in 
return  for  the  present  they  brought  him  from  Cambyses,  sent 
him  back  only  his  bow ;  advising  him  then  to  make  war  upon 
the  Ethiopians,  when  the  Persians  could  as  easily  draw  that  bow 
as  they  could ;  and  in  the  moan  time  to  thank  the  gods,  that 
they  never  inspired  the  Ethiopians  with  a  desire  of  extending 
thoir  dominions  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country.     With 
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which  answer  Cambyses  being  exceedingly  exasperated,  imme- 
diately on  the  receipt  of  it,  in  a  mad  irrational  humour,  com- 
manded his  army  forthwith  to  inarch,  (without  considering  that 
they  were  furnished  neither  with  provisions,  nor  any  other  neces- 
saries for  such  an  expedition,)  leaving  only  the  Grecian  auxilia- 
ries behind  to  keep  the  country  in  awe  during  his  absence.  On 
his  coming  to  Thebes  in  the  upper  Egypt,  he  detached  from  his 
army  fifty  thousand  men  to  go  against  the  Hammonians,  with 
orders  to  destroy  their  country,  and  burn  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Hammon,  that  stood  in  it.  But  after  several  days1  march  over 
the  deserts,  a  strong  and  impetuous  wind  beginning  to  blow  from 
the  south  at  the  time  of  their  dinner,  raised  the  sands  to  such  a 
degree,  and  brought  them  in  such  a  torrent  upon  them,  that  the 
whole  army  was  overwhelmed  thereby  and  perished.  In  the  in- 
terim Cambyses  madly  marched  on  with  the  rest  of  the  army 
against  the  Ethiopians,  though  he  wanted  all  manner  of  provi- 
sions for  their  subsistence,  till  at  length,  they  having  eaten  up 
all  their  beasts  of  burden,  they  came  to  feed  upon  each  other, 
setting  out  every  tenth  man  by  lot  for  this  purpose.  By  this 
Cambyses  being  convinced  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  return, 
marched  back  his  army  to  Thebes,  after  having  lost  a  great  part 
of  it  in  this  wild  expedition,  and  from  thence  returned  to  Mem- 
phis ;  when  he  came  thither,  he  dismissed  all  the  Greeks  to  their 
respective  homes,  but  on  his  entry  into  the  city,  finding  it  all  in 
mirth  and  jollity,  because  their  god  Apis  had  then  appeared 
among  them,  he  fell  into  a  great  rage,  supposing  all  this  rejoicing 
to  have  been  for  the  ill  success  of  his  affairs.  And  when  he  called 
the  magistrates,  and  they  gave  him  a  true  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, he  would  not  believe  them,  but  caused  them  to  be  put  to 
death,  as  imposing  a  lie  upon  him.  And  then  he  sent  for  the 
priests,  who  made  him  the  same  answer,  telling  him  that  their 
god  having  manifested  himself  unto  them,  (which  seldom  hap- 
pened,) it  was  always  their  custom  to  celebrate  his  appearance 
with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy  that  they  could  express. 
To  this  he  replied,  that  if  their  god  was  so  kind  and  familiar,  as 
to  appear  among  them,  he  would  be  acquainted  with  him,  and 
therefore  commanded  them  forthwith  to  bring  him  unto  him. 

The  chief  god  of  the  Egyptians  was  'Osiris;  him  they  wor- 
shipped in  the  shape  of  a  bull,  and  that  not  only  in  imagery,  but 
also  in  roality.     For  they  kept  a  bull  in  the  temple  of  Osiris, 
f  Herod,  lib.  2.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  1. 
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wliidi   they  worshipped  in  his  stead.     At    EleKopoHs  he  was 

(•ailed  MneviSj  at  Memphis,  Apis.  The  marks  of  Apis  'were 
tip  -so.  His  body  was  to  be  all  black,  excepting  a  square  spot  of 
white  on  his  forehead.  He  was  also  to  have  the  figure  of  an 
eagle,  say  some,  of  an  half  moon,  say  others,  on  his  back,  a 
double  list  of  hair  on  his  tail,  and  a  scarabscus  or  knot  under  his 
tongue.  When  they  had  found  such  an  one,  they  brought  him 
with  great  rejoicing  to  the  temple  of  Osiris,  and  there  kept  him, 
and  worshipped  him  for  that  god  as  long  as  he  lived;  and  when 
he  was  dead  they  buried  him  with  great  solemnity,  and  then 
sought  for  another  with  the  same  marks,  which  sometimes  it 
\\a<  many  years  ere  they  could  find;  and  such  an  one  they 
having  found  on  (,ambyses,s  return  to  Memphis,  from  his  Ethi- 
opic  expedition,  this  was  the  reason  of  their  great  rejoicing  at 
that  time.  And  in  imitation  of  this  idolatry  was  it  that  Aaron 
made  the  golden  ealf  in  the  wilderness,  and  Jeroboam  those  in 
Dan  and  Bethel,  and  did  set  them  up  there  to  be  worshipped  by 
the  children  of  Israel,  as  the  gods  that  had  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

This  Apis  being  brought  to  Cambyses,  he  fell  into  a  rage,  as 
well  he  might,  at  the  sight  of  such  a  god,  and  drawing  out  his 
dagger  run  it  into  the  thigh  of  the  beast;  and  then  reproaching 
the  priests  for  their  stupidity  and  wretchedness,  in  worshipping 
a  brute  for  a  god,  ordered  them  severely  to  be  whipped,  and  all 
the  Egyptians  in  Memphis  to  be  slain,  that  should  be  found  any 
more  rejoicing  there  on  this  occasion.  The  Apis  being  carried 
back  to  the  temple,  there  languished  of  his  wound,  and  died. 

The  Egyptians  say,  that  after  this  act  (which  they  reckon  to 
have  been  the  highest  instance  of  impiety  that  was  ever  found 
among  them)  Cambyses  was  stricken  with  madness.  But  his 
actions  shewed  him  to  have  been  mad  long  before,  of  which  he 
continued  to  give  divers  instances.  They  tell  us  of  these  following : 

He  had  a  brother,  the  only  son  of  Cyrus  besides  himself,  and 
born  of  the  same  mother ;  his  name,  according  to  Xenophon, 
was  Tanaoxares,  but  Herodotus  calls  him  Smerdis,  and  Justin, 
Mergis.  He  accompanied  Cambyses  in  his  Egyptian  expedition, 
but  being  the  only  person  among  all  the  Persians  that  could 
draw  the  bow  which  Cambyses's  ambassadors  brought  him  back 
from  the  Ethiopian  king,  Cambyses  from  hence  contracted  such 
.in  envy  against  him,  that  he  could  no  longer  bear  him  in  the 
k  Herod,  lit).  3.   Plin.  lit).  S.  c.  46.  Solinua,  <••  35.  Anmiinnus  Marcellinus,  0.  22. 
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army,  but  sent  him  back  into  Persia.  And  not  long  after 
dreaming  that  one  came  and  told  him  that  Smerdis  sat  on  the 
throne,  he  thereon  suspecting  of  his  brother,  what  was  afterwards 
fulfilled  by  another  of  his  name,  sent  after  him  into  Persia  Pre- 
xaspes,  one  of  his  chiefest  confidents,  with  orders  to  put  him  to 
death,  which  he  accordingly  executed.  And  when  one  of  his 
sisters,  who  was  with  him  in  the  camp,  on  the  hearing  of  it  la- 
mented his  death,  he  gave  her  such  a  blow  with  his  foot  in  the 
belly,  that  she  died  of  it.  She  was  the  youngest  of  his  sisters, 
and  being  a  very  beautiful  woman  he  fell  violently  in  love  with 
her,  so  that  nothing  could  satisfy  him  but  that  he  must  have  her 
to  wife  ;  whereon  he  called  together  all  the  royal  judges  of  the 
Persian  nation,  to  whom  the  interpretation  of  their  laws  did  be- 
long, to  know  of  them  whether  they  had  any  law  that  would 
allow  it.  They  being  unwilling  to  authorize  such  an  incestuous 
marriage,  and  at  the  same  time  fearing  his  violent  temper,  should 
they  contradict  him  herein,  they  gave  him  this  crafty  answer ; 
that  they  had  no  law  indeed  that  permitted  a  brother  to  marry 
his  sister,  but  they  had  a  law  which  allowed  the  king  of  Persia 
to  do  what  he  pleased.  Which  serving  his  purpose  as  well  as  a 
direct  approbation  of  the  thing,  he  solemnly  married  her,  and 
hereby  gave  the  first  example  to  that  incest  which  was  after- 
wards practised  by  most  of  his  successors,  and  by  some  of  them 
carried  so  far  as  to  marry  their  own  daughters.  This  lady  he 
carried  with  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  her  name  being 
Meroe,  he  from  her  gave  hthat  name  to  the  island  in  the  Nile, 
between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  on  the  conquering  of  it,  which  in 
all  our  maps  of  the  old  geography  it  still  bears,  (for  so  far  he 
advanced  in  his  wild  march  against  the  Ethiopians.)  And  she 
being  with  child  by  him  when  he  struck  her,  the  blow  caused  an 
abortion,  and  of  this  she  died.  And  so  vile  a  marriage  deserved 
no  better  an  end.  He  caused  also  several  of  the  principal  of  his 
followers  to  be  buried  alive,  without  any  cause  deserving  of  it, 
and  daily  sacrificed  some  or  other  of  them  to  his  wild  furv. 
And  when  Croesus  advised  him  against  these  proceedings,  and 
laid  before  him  the  ill  consequences  which  they  would  lead  to,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  And  when  those  who  received 
his  orders,  knowing  he  would  repent  of  it  the  next  day,  did  there- 
fore defer  the  execution,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  executed  for 
it,  because  they  had  not  obeyed  his  commands,  although  at  the 
h  Strebo,  lib.  17.  p.  ;<)o.  Josephoa,  \ntiq.  lib.  2.  c.  10. 
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same  time  be  expressed  great  joy  that  Oroesui  was  alive  And 
out  of  a  mere  humour,  only  to  shew  his  skill  in  areheiy,  he  shot 
to  death  a  son  of  Prexaspes,  who  was  the  chief  of  his  favourites. 
And  in  such  wild  actions  he  wore  out  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year  he  left  Egypt,  and  re-B.c.522. 
turned  towards  Persia.  On  his  coming  into  Syria  he  there  met 
with  an  herald,  who  being  sent  from  Shushan  came  into  the 
army,  and  there  proclaimed  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus  king,  and 
commanded  all  men  to  obey  him.  The  meaning  of  this  was, 
Gambyses,  when  he  departed  from  Shushan  on  the  Egyptian 
expedition,  placed  there  in  the  supreme  government  of  his 
affairs,  during  his  absence,  Patizithes,  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
i  ins.  This  Patizithes  had  a  brother  who  did  very  much 
resemble  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  was  (for  that  reason 
perchance)  called  by  the  same  name.  As  soon  as  he  had  been 
fully  informed  of  the  death  of  that  prince,  (which  had  been  con- 
oealed  from  most  others,)  and  found  that  the  extravagancies  of 
Gambyses  were  grown  to  an  height  no  longer  to  be  borne,  he 
placed  this  brother  of  his  on  the  throne,  giving  out  that  he  was 
the  true  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  forthwith  sent  out 
heralds  into  all  parts  of  the  empire  to  give  notice  hereof,  and 
command  obedience  to  be  paid  unto  him.  Cambyses  having 
d  him  that  came  with  this  message  to  the  army,  on  the 
examining  of  him,  and  on  the  examining  of  Prexaspes,  whom  he 
had  sent  to  kill  his  brother,  found  that  the  true  Smerdis  was 
certainly  dead,  and  that  this  was  none  other  than  Smerdis  the 
Magian  who  had  invaded  the  throne  ;  whereon  much  lamenting 
that  ho  had  been  led  by  the  identity  of  the  name  to  murder  his 
brother,  ho  gave  orders  for  his  army  forthwith  to  set  forward  to 
suppress  the  usurper;  but  as  he  mounted  his  horse  for  the 
march,  his  sword  falling  out  of  the  scabbard  gave  him  a  wound 
in  the  thigh,  of  which  he  died  a  few  days  after.  The  Egyptians, 
remarking  that  it  was  in  the  same  part  of  the  body  where  he 
had  afore  wounded  the  Apis,  reckoned  it  as  an  especial  judg- 
ment from  heaven  upon  him  for  that  fact,  and  perchance  they 
were  not  much  out  in  it.  For  it  seldom  happened  in  an  affront 
given  to  any  particular  mode  of  worship,  how  erroneous  soever 
it  may  be,  but  that  religion  is  in  general  wounded  hereby,  there 
arc  many  instances  in  history,  wherein  God  hath  very  signally 
punished  the  profanations  of  religion  in  the  worst  of  times,  and 
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under  the  worst  modes  of  heathen  idolatry.  While  he  was  in 
Egypt,  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Butus  in  that  country,  he 
was  told  that  he  should  die  at  Ecbatana,  which  understanding 
of  Ecbatana  in  Media,  he  resolved  to  preserve  his  life  by  never 
going  thither ;  but  what  he  thought  to  avoid  in  Media  he  found 
in  Syria.  For  the  town  where  he  lay  sick  of  this  wound  was  of 
the  same  name,  being  also  called  Ecbatana,  '  of  which  when  he 
was  informed,  taking  it  for  certain  that  he  must  there  die,  he 
called  for  all  the  chief  of  the  Persians  together,  and  acquainting 
them  with  the  true  state  of  the  case,  that  his  brother  was  cer- 
tainly dead,  and  that  it  was  Smerdis  the  Magian  that  then 
reigned,  earnestly  exhorted  them  not  to  submit  to  the  cheat, 
and  thereby  permit  the  sovereignty  to  pass  from  the  Persians 
again  to  the  Medes,  of  which  nation  the  Magian  was,  but  to 
take  care  to  set  up  a  king  over  them  of  their  own  people.  But 
the  Persians,  thinking  all  this  was  said  by  him  out  of  hatred  to 
his  brother,  had  no  regard  to  it,  but  on  his  death  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  him  whom  they  found  on  the  throne,  supposing  him  to 
be  the  true  Smerdis.  And  it  being  the  usage  of  the  eastern 
kings  in  those  times  to  live  retired  in  their  palaces,  and  there 
transact  all  their  affairs  by  the  intercourse  of  their  eunuchs, 
without  admitting  any  else,  unless  those  of  their  highest  confi- 
dence, to  have  access  to  them  ;  the  Magian  exactly  observed 
this  conduct,  and  therefore  being  never  seen  in  public,  this  made 
it  the  harder  for  them  to  discover  the  cheat. 

Cambyses  reigned  k  seven  years  and  five  months ;  the  remain- 
ing seven  months  of  the  eighth  year  was  the  reign  of  the  Ma- 
gian. Herodotus  calls  him  Smerdis,  (as  hath  been  already 
said,)  iEschylus  Mardus,  Ctcsias  Spendadates,  and  Justin  Ora- 
pastes,  but  in  the  Scripture  he  is  called  'Artaxerxes.  As  soon 
as  he  was  settled  in  the  kingdom,  after  the  death  of  Cambyses, 
the  Samaritans  m  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  setting  forth  that  the 


'  There  are  many   instances  of  such,  thought,  avoiding  his  death,  he  found  it 

who  on  their  over-curious  inquiry  into  at  Madrigalejo,  or  Little  Madrigal,  a  poor 

their  future  fate  have  been  in  the  same  little  village  he  had  never  before  heard  of. 

manner  deceived.  Thus  Henry  the  IVth  Funis  he  WB8  accidentally  passing  through 
of  England  being  foretold  that  he  should  it  he  WBS  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  being 
die  at  Jerusalem,  was  suddenly  taken  sick  carried  into  a  poor  cottage,  the  best  ve- 
in the  abbot  of  Westminster's  house,  and  ccption  the  place  could  afford  him,  ho 
died  there  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber.  died  there  in  an  bole  scarce  large  enough 
And  so  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  of  to  receive  his  bed. 
Spain,  being  foretold   that   be  should   die  k  Herodotus,  lib.  3, 

at  Madrigal,  carefully  avoided  going  thi-        '  Ezra  iv.  7. 

(her.     Bui    while   he  was   thus,   as   he        n>  Ezra  iv.  7-24. 
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Jews  were  rebuilding  their  city  and  temple  at  Jerusalem,  that 
they  having  been  always  a  rebellious  people,  there  was  reason  to 
BDSpeot,  that  as  soon  afl  they  should  have  finished  that  work 
they  would  withdraw  their  obedience  from  the  king,  and  pay  no 
more  toll  nor  tribute,  which  might  give  an  occasion  for  all  Syria 
and  Palestine  to  revolt  also,  and  the  king  be  excluded  from 
having  any  more  portion  on  that  side  the  river  Euphrates.  And 
for  the  truth  of  what  they  had  informed  him  of,  as  to  the  rebel- 
lious temper  of  that  people,  they  referred  him  to  the  records  of 
his  predecessors,  wherein  they  desired  search  might  be  made 
concerning  this  matter.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  examina- 
tion being  made  according  to  the  purport  of  it  into  the  records 
of  former  times,  concerning  the  behaviour  of  the  Jews  under  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonish  empires,  and  it  being  found  in  them 
with  what  valour  they  had  long  defended  themselves,  and  with 
what  difficulty  they  were  at  length  reduced  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
an  order  was  issued  forth  to  prohibit  them  from  proceeding  any 
farther,  and  sent  to  the  Samaritans  to  see  it  put  in  execution, 
who  immediately  on  the  receipt  hereof  went  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  having  exhibited  their  order  to  the  Jews  made  them  desist 
by  force  and  power  from  going  on  any  farther  with  the  work  of 
the  house ;  so  it  wholly  ceased  till  the  second  year  of  Darius 
king  of  Persia,  for  about  the  space  of  two  years.  The  king  that 
now  reigned  having  been  a  chief  leader  of  the  sect  of  the  Ma- 
gians,  against  whom  the  Jews  were  in  the  utmost  opposition  in 
point  of  religion,  the  aversion  he  had  to  them  on  this  account 
no  doubt  furthered  this  decree  against  them. 

That  Cambyses  was  the  Ahasuerus,  and  Smerdis  the  Ar- 
taxerxes,  that  obstructed  the  work  of  the  temple,  is  plain  from 
hence,  that  they  are  said  nin  Scripture  to  be  the  kings  of  Persia, 
that  reigned  between  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  the  time  of  that 
Darius  by  whose  decree  the  temple  was  finished;  but  that  Da- 
rius being  Darius  Hystaspis,  (as  will  be  unanswerably  demon- 
strated in  its  proper  place,)  and  none  reigning  between  Cyrus 
and  that  Darius  in  Persia,  but  Cambyses  and  Smerdis,  it  must 
follow  from  hence,  that  none  but  Cambyses  and  Smerdis  could 
be  the  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxcrxcs,  who  are  said  in  Ezra  to  have 
put  a  stop  to  this  work. 

But  though  Smerdis  was  thus  unkind  to  the  Jews,  ° he  studied 
to  shew  grace  and  favour  to  all  others,  that  so  gaining  their 

n   Ezra  iv.  5,  6,  7.  °  Herodotus,  lib.  3. 

PKIDEAUX,  VOL.  I.  O 
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affections,  he  might  the  better  secure  himself  in  the  possession  of 
the  throne  which  he  had  usurped.  And  therefore  as  soon  as  he 
had  taken  on  him  the  sovereignty,  he  granted  to  all  his  subjects 
a  freedom  from  taxes,  and  an  immunity  from  all  military  ser- 
vices for  three  years,  and  also  did  so  many  other  things  for  their 
benefit,  as  made  his  death  to  be  very  much  lamented  by  a  great 
many  of  them  on  the  change  that  after  followed.  And  farther 
to  secure  himself  he  took  to  wife  Atossa  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
aiming  thereby  to  hold  the  empire  by  her  title,  if  in  case  of  a  dis- 
covery he  could  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  of  his  own.  She  had 
before  been  the  wife  of  Cambyses.  For  after  he  had,  upon  the 
decision  above  mentioned,  married  one  of  his  sisters,  he  took 
this  other  to  wife  also.  And  the  Magian,  while  he  pretended  to 
be  her  brother,  married  her  on  the  same  foot. 

But  these  steps  which  he  took  for  his  security,  made  it  the 
more  suspected  that  he  was  not  the  true  Smerdis  ;  for  if  he 
were,  there  would  have  been  no  need  (it  was  said)  of  using  all 
these  arts  and  precautions  for  his  establishment  in  the  empire  : 
and  the  care  which  he  took  never  to  be  seen  in  public  aug- 
mented the  suspicion.  To  be  fully  satisfied  in  this  matter, 
Otanes  a  noble  Persian,  brother  of  Cassandana,  (who  is  said  by 
Herodotus  to  have  been  mother  to  Cambyses,  and  the  true  Smer- 
dis his  brother,)  having  a  daughter  named  Phedyma,  that  had 
been  one  of  Cambyses's  wives,  and  was  now  kept  by  the  Magian 
in  the  same  quality,  sent  to  her  to  know  whether  it  were  Smerdis 
the  son  of  Cyrus  that  she  lay  with,  or  else  some  other  man. 
The  answer  which  she  returned  was,  that  she  having  never  seen 
Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  she  could  not  tell.  He  then,  by  a 
second  message,  bid  her  inquire  of  Atossa,  (who  could  not  but 
know  her  own  brother,)  whether  this  were  he  or  no.  Whereon 
she  having  informed  him,  that  the  present  king  kept  all  his  wives 
apart,  so  that  they  never  conversed  with  each  other,  and  that 
therefore  she  could  not  come  at  Atossa  to  ask  this  question  of 
her ;  he  sent  her  a  third  message,  whereby  he  directed  her,  that 
when  he  should  next  lie  with  her,  she  should  take  the  opportu- 
nity, while  he  slept,  to  feel  whether  ho  had  any  ears  or  no.  For 
Cyrus  having  caused  the  ears  of  Smerdis  the  Magian  to  be  cut 
off  for  some  crime  that  deserved  it,  he  told  her  that  if  the  person 
she  lay  with  had  ears,  she  might  satisfy  herself  that  he  was 
Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  but  that  if  she  found  it  was  other- 
wise, he  was  certainly  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  therefore  un- 
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worthy  of  possessing  either  the  crown  or  her.  Phedyma  having 
received  these  instructions,  took  the  next  opportunity  of  making 
the  trial  she  was  directed  to,  and  finding  hereon  that  the  person 
she  lay  with  had  no  cars,  she  sent  word  to  her  father  of  it,  and 
hereby  the  whole  fraud  became  detected.  Whereon  Otanes, 
taking  to  him  six  other  of  the  nobility  of  the  Persians,  entered 
into  the  palace,  and  there  falling  on  the  usurper  and  his  brother 
Patizithes,  who  had  been  the  contriver  of  the  whole  plot,  slew 
them  both,  and  then  bringing  out  their  heads  to  the  people  de- 
clared unto  them  the  whole  imposture.  Which  did  set  them 
into  such  a  rage,  that  they  fell  on  the  whole  sect  which  the  im- 
postor was  of,  and  slew  all  of  them  that  they  met  with  that  day. 
For  which  reason  the  said  day  on  which  this  was  done  thence- 
forth became  an  annual  festival  among  them,  and  for  a  long 
while  after  it  was  celebrated  every  year  by  the  Persians,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  discovery  of  this  imposture,  and  their  deli- 
verance from  it.  And  by  reason  of  the  great  slaughter  of  the 
Magians  then  made,  it  was  called  Magophonia,  or  the  slaughter- 
day  of  the  Magians.  And  it  was  from  this  time  that  they  first 
had  the  name  of  Magians ;  which  signifying  the  cropt-eared,  it 
was  then  given  unto  them  by  way  of  nickname  and  contempt, 
because  of  this  impostor,  who  was  thus  cropped.  For  Mige- 
Gush  signified  in  the  language  of  the  country  then  in  use,  one 
that  had  his  ears  cropped,  and  Pfrom  a  ringleader  of  that  sect 
who  was  thus  cropped,  the  author  of  the  famous  Arabic  Lexi- 
con called  Camus  tells  us,  they  had  all  this  name  given  unto 
them.  And  what  Herodotus,  and  Justin,  and  other  authors 
write  of  this  Smerdis,  plainly  shews  that  he  was  the  man.  After 
this  the  whole  sect  of  the  Magians  grew  into  that  contempt,  that 
they  would  soon  have  sunk  into  an  utter  extinction,  but  that  a 
few  years  after  it  was  under  the  name  of  a  reformation  again 
revived  by  Zoroastres,  of  which  an  account  will  bo  hereafter 
given  in  its  proper  place. 

In  the  interim  it  may  be  proper  to  acquaint  the  reader,  that 
at  this  time  all  the  idolatry  of  the  world  was  divided  between 
two  sects,  'ithat  is,  the  worshippers  of  images,  who  were  called 
the  Sabians  ;  and  the  worshippers  of  fire,  who  were  called  the 

i1  Pocockii  Specimen  Historian  Arabics,  ganum,  p.  251.     Maimonidem  in  Moreh 

1>.  146.  Nevochim.     Hottingeri  Historian)  Orien- 

•i  Vide    Pocockii    Specimen    Historian  fcalem,  lib.  4.  c.  8.     Historian)    Religionis 

Arabics, p.  138.     Gobi  Notae  ad  Alfra-  veternm  Persarum  perThomam  llydc. 
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Magiahs.  The  true  religion,  which  Noah  taught  his  posterity, 
was  that  which  Abraham  practised,  the  worshipping  of  one  God, 
the  supreme  Governor  and  Creator  of  all  things,  with  hopes  in 
his  mercy  through  a  Mediator.  For  the  necessity  of  a  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  was  a  general  notion,  which  obtained 
among  all  mankind  from  the  beginning.  For  being  conscious  of 
their  own  meanness,  vileness,  and  impurity,  they  could  not  con- 
ceive how  it  was  possible  for  them  of  themselves  alone  to  have 
any  access  to  the  all  holy,  all  glorious,  and  supreme  Governor  of 
all  things.  They  considered  him  as  too  high  and  too  pure; 
and  themselves  too  low  and  polluted  for  such  a  converse :  and 
therefore  concluded  that  there  must  be  a  Mediator,  by  whose 
means  only  they  could  make  any  address  unto  him,  and  by  whose 
intercession  alone  any  of  their  petitions  could  be  accepted  of. 
But  no  clear  revelation  being  then  made  of  the  Mediator  whom 
God  had  appointed,  because  as  yet  he  had  not  been  manifested 
unto  the  world,  they  took  upon  them  to  address  unto  him  by 
mediators  of  their  own  choosing.  And  their  notion  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  being,  that  they  were  the  tabernacles,  or  habi- 
tations of  intelligences,  which  animated  those  orbs,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  soul  of  man  animates  his  body,  and  were  the 
causes  of  all  their  motions  ;  and  that  these  intelligences  were  of 
a  middle  nature  between  God  and  them,  they  thought  these  the 
pi*operest  beings  to  become  the  mediators  between  God  and 
them.  And  therefore  the  planets  being  the  nearest  to  them  of 
all  these  heavenly  bodies,  and  generally  looked  on  to  have  the 
greatest  influence  on  this  world,  they  made  choice  of  them  in  the 
first  place  for  their  gods-mediators,  who  were  to  mediate  for 
them  with  the  supreme  God,  and  procure  from  him  the  mercies 
and  favours  which  they  prayed  for,  and  accordingly  they  directed 
Divine  worship  unto  them  as  such.  And  here  began  all  the  idol- 
atry that  hath  been  practised  in  the  world.  They  first  wor- 
shipped themj90r  sacetta,  that  is,  by  their  tabernacles,  and  after- 
wards by  images  also.  By  these  sacetta,  or  tabernacles,  they 
meant  the  orbs  themselves,  which  they  looked  on  only  as  the 
sacella,  or  sacred  tabernacles,  in  which  the  intelligences  had  their 
habitations.  And  therefore  when  they  paid  their  devotions  to 
any  one  of  them,  they  directed  their  worship  towards  the  planet, 
in  which  they  supposed  he  dwelt.  But  these  orbs,  by  their 
rising  and  setting,  being  as  much  under  the  horizon  as  above, 
they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  address  to  them  in  their  absence. 
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To  remedy  this,  they  had  recourse  to  the  invention  of  images, 
in  which,  after  their  consecration,  they  thought  these  intelli- 
gences, or  inferior  deities,  to  be  as  much  present  by  their  in- 
fluence as  in  the  planets  themselves,  and  that  all  addresses  to 
them  were  made  as  effectually  before  the  one  as  before  the  other. 
And  this  was  the  beginning  of  image-worship  among  them.  To 
these  images  were  given  the  names  of  the  planets  they  repre- 
sented, which  were  the  same  they  are  still  called  by.  And 
hence  it  is  that  we  find  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mer- 
cury, Venus,  and  Diana,  to  be  first  ranked  in  the  polytheism  of 
the  ancients  :  for  they  were  their  first  gods.  After  this  a  notion 
obtaining,  that  good  men  departed  had  a  power  with  God  also 
to  mediate  and  intercede  for  them,  they  deified  many  of  those 
whom  they  thought  to  be  such,  and  hence  the  number  of  their 
gods  increased  in  the  idolatrous  times  of  the  world.  This  reli- 
gion first  began  among  the  Chaldeans,  which  their  knowledge  in 
astronomy  helped  to  lead  them  to.  And  from  this  it  was  that 
Abraham  separated  himself  when  he  came  out  of  Chaldea. 
From  the  Chaldeans  it  spread  itself  over  all  the  East,  where  the 
professors  of  it  had  the  name  of  Sabians.  From  them  it  passed 
into  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  the  Grecians,  who  propagated  it 
to  all  the  western  nations  of  the  world.  And  therefore  those 
who  mislike  the  notion  advanced  by  Maimonidesr,  that  many 
of  the  Jewish  laws  were  made  in  opposition  to  the  idolatrous 
rites  of  the  Sabians,  are  much  mistaken,  when  they  object  against 
it,  that  the  Sabians  were  an  inconsiderable  sect,  and  therefore 
not  likely  to  have  been  so  far  regarded  in  that  matter.  They 
are  now  indeed,  since  the  growth  of  Christianity  and  Mahomet- 
ism  in  the  world,  reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  sect ;  but  an- 
ciently they  were  all  the  nations  of  the  world  that  worshipped 
God  by  images.  And  that  Maimonides  understood  the  name  in 
this  latitude,  is  plain  from  hence,  that  he  tells  us  the  Sabians 
whom  he  spoke  of  were  a  sect  s  whose  heresy  had  overspread 
almost  all  mankind.  The  remainder  of  this  sect  still  subsists  in 
the  East  under  the  same  name  of  Sabians,  which  they  pretend 
to  have  received  from  Sabius  a  son  of  Seth.  And  among  the 
books  wherein  the  doctrines  of  their  sect  are  contained,  they 
have  one  which  they  call  the  book  of  Seth,  and  say,  that  it  was 
written  by  that  patriarch.  That  which  hath  given  them  the 
greatest  credit  among  the  people  of  the  East  is,  that  the  best  of 
r  In  Moreh  Nevocliim.  s  Moreb  Novochim,  part  i.  c.  63. 
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their  astronomers  have  been  of  this  sect,  as  Thebet  Ebn  Korrah, 
Albattani,  and  others  :  for  the  stars  being  the  gods  they  wor- 
shipped, they  made  them  the  chief  subject  of  their  studies. 
These  Sabians  in  the  consecrating  of  their  images  used  many 
incantations  to  draw  down  into  them  from  the  stars  those  intel- 
ligences, for  whom  they  erected  them,  whose  power  and  influence, 
they  held,  did  afterward  dwell  in  them.  And  from  hence  the 
whole  foolery  of  telesms,  which  some  make  so  much  ado  about, 
had  its  original 

Directly  opposite  to  these  were  the  Magians,  another  sect, 
who  had  their  original  in  the  same  eastern  countries.  For 
1  they  abominating  all  images,  worshipped  God  only  by  fire. 
They  began  first  in  Persia,  and  there  and  in  India  were  the 
only  places  where  this  sect  was  propagated,  and  there  they  re- 
main even  to  this  day.  Their  chief  doctrine  was,  that  there 
uwere  two  principles,  one  of  which  was  the  cause  of  all  good, 
and  the  other  the  cause  of  all  evil ;  that  is  to  say,  God  and  the 
Devil :  that  the  former  is  represented  by  light,  and  the  other  by 
darkness,  as  their  truest  symbols  ;  and  that  of  the  composition 
of  these  two  all  things  in  the  world  are  made.  The  good  God 
they  name  Yazdan,  and  also  Ormuzd,  and  the  evil  God  Ahra- 
man.  The  former  is  by  the  Greeks  called  Oramasdes,  and  the 
latter  Arimanius.  And  therefore  when  Xerxes  prayed  for  that 
evil  upon  his  enemies,  that  it  might  be  put  into  the  minds  of  all 
of  them  to  drive  their  best  and  bravest  men  from  them,  as  the 
Athenians  had  Themistocles,  xhe  addressed  his  prayer  to  Ari- 
manius the  evil  God  of  the  Persians,  and  not  to  Oramasdes 
their  good  God.  And  concerning  these  two  Gods  there  was 
this  difference  of  opinion  among  them,  that  whereas  some  held 
both  of  them  to  have  been  from  all  eternity,  there  were  others 
that  contended  that  the  good  God  only  was  eternal,  and  that 
the  other  was  created.  But  they  both  agreed  in  this,  that  there 
will  be  a  continual  opposition  between  these  two  till  the  end  of 
the  world  :  that  then  the  good  God  shall  overcome  the  evil  God, 
and  that  from  thenceforward  each  of  them  shall  have  his  world 
to  himself;  that  is,  the  good  God  his  world  with  all  good  men 
with  him,  and  the  evil  God  his  world  with  all  evil  men  with  him  : 

'  Vide  Pocockii  Specimen  Historic  Ara-  dueeil    it   into   the  Christian   religion,  it 

bicre,  p.  146,  147,  &C.  et  Historian!  Reli-  bong  the  principal  point  which  those  of 

gionis  vetcruni  Pcrsarum  per  Th.  Hyde.  his   heresy,  called  from   him   Manichees, 

11  This  opinion  Manes   the  heretic  re-  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  the  world. 
ceived  from  them,  and  would  have  intro-  I  Plutarehus  in  Thcmisfocle. 
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that  darkness  is  the  truest  symbol  of  the  evil  God,  and  light  the 
truest  symbol  of  the  good  God.  And  therefore  they  always 
worshipped  him  before  fire,  as  being  the  cause  of  light,  and 
especially  before  the  sun,  as  being,  in  their  opinion,  the  per- 
feotest  fire,  and  causing  the  perfectest  light.  And  for  this  rea- 
son in  all  their  temples  they  had  fire  continually  burning  on 
altars,  erected  in  them  for  that  purpose.  And  before  these 
saricd  fires  they  offered  up  all  their  public  devotions,  as  like- 
wise they  did  all  their  private  devotions  before  their  private 
fires  in  their  own  houses.  Thus  did  they  pay  the  highest  honour 
to  light,  as  being  in  their  opinion  the  truest  representative  of 
the  good  God,  but  always  hated  darkness,  as  being  what  they 
thought  the  truest  representative  of  the  evil  God,  whom  they 
ever  had  in  the  utmost  detestation,  as  we  now  have  the  Devil ; 
and  for  an  instance  hereof,  whenever  they  had  an  occasion  in 
anv  of  their  writings  to  mention  his  name,  they  always  wrote 
it  backward,  and  inversed,  as  thus,  ureui'KJuy  And  these 
were  the  tenets  of  this  sect,  when  on  the  death  of  Cambyses, 
Smerdis  and  Patizithes,  the  two  chiefest  ringleaders  of  it,  made 
that  attempt  for  the  usurping  of  the  sovereignty,  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

The  y seven  princes  who  had  slain  these  usurpers  entering  into  B- C.  521. 
consultation  among  themselves  about  the  settling  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  sixth  day  after  came  to  this  agreement :  That  the 
monarchy  should  be  continued  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had 
been  established  by  Cyrus,  and  that  for  the  determining  which 
of  them  should  be  the  monarch,  they  should  meet  on  horseback 
the  next  morning  against  the  rising  of  the  sun,  at  a  place  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  which  they  had  appointed  for  it,  and  that 
he  whose  horse  should  first  neigh  should  be  the  king.  For  the 
sun  being  then  the  great  deity  of  the  Persians,  and  equally 
Adored  l>v  them  all,  whether  of  the  Sabian  or  Magian  sect,  by 
this  method  they  seemed  to  refer  the  election  to  it.  But  the 
groom  of  Darius,  one  of  the  seven  princes,  being  informed  of 
what  was  agreed  on,  made  use  of  a  device  which  secured  the 
crown  to  his  master.  For  the  night  before  having  tied  a  mare 
to  the  place  where  they  were  the  next  morning  to  meet,  ho 
brought  Darius's  horse  thither,  and  put  him  to  cover  the  mare. 
And  therefore  as  soon  as  the  princes  came  thither  at  the  time 
appointed,  Darius's  horse,  at  the  sight  of  the  place  remembering 
y  Hcrodot.  lib.  3.  Justin,  lib.  t.  <•.  10. 
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the  mare,  ran  thither  and  neighed,  whereon  he  was  forthwith 
saluted  king  by  the  rest,  and  accordingly  placed  on  the  throne. 
He  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a  noble  Persian  of  the  royal  family 
of  Achaemenes,  who  had  followed  Cyrus  in  all  his  wars.  He 
was  at  that  time  governor  of  the  province  of  Persia,  and  so  con- 
tinued for  many  years  after  his  son's  advancement  to  the  throne. 
This  Darius  in  the  writings  of  the  latter  Persians  is  called  Gush- 
tasph,  and  his  father  Lorasph,  and  under  these  names  they  are 
much  spoken  of  in  that  country  even  to  this  day. 

The  empire  of  Persia  being  thus  restored,  and  settled  by  the 
wisdom  and  valour  of  these  seven  princes,  they  were  afterwards 
admitted  to  extraordinary  honours  and  privileges  under  the  new 
king.  For  they  were  to  have  access  to  his  presence  at  all  times, 
whenever  they  should  desire,  unless  only  when  he  was  accom- 
panying with  any  of  his  wives,  and  their  advice  was  to  be  first 
had  in  the  management  of  all  the  public  affairs  of  the  empire. 
And  whereas  the  king  only  wore  his  turban  directly  upright, 
and  all  others  till  then  with  its  top  reversed,  or  turned  back- 
ward, these  had  it  by  way  of  special  privilege  granted  unto 
them  from  thenceforth  to  wear  their  turbans  with  the  top  turned 
forward.  For  they  having,  when  they  went  in  to  fall  upon  the 
Magians,  turned  the  back  part  of  their  turbans  forward,  that 
they  might  by  that  signal  be  the  better  known  to  each  other  in 
the  scuffle,  in  memory  of  this,  as  an  especial  mark  of  honour, 
they  were  permitted  to  wear  their  turbans  in  that  manner  ever 
afterward.  And  from  this  time  the  Persian  kings  of  this  race 
had  always  seven  chief  counsellors  in  the  same  manner  privi- 
leged, who  were  their  prime  assistants  in  the  government,  and 
by  whose  advice  all  the  public  affairs  of  the  empire  were  trans- 
acted, and  under  this  character  we  find  them  both  in  z  the  book 
of  Ezra  and  in  athe  book  of  Esther  made  mention  of. 

As  soon  as  Darius  was  settled  in  the  throne,  bto  establish 
him  the  firmer  in  it,  he  took  to  wife  Atossa  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus,  and  also  another  daughter  of  his  called  Artistona.  The 
former  had  been  before  wife  to  Cambyses  her  brother,  and  after- 
wards to  Smerdis  the  Magian,  while  he  usurped  the  throne.  But 
Artistona  was  a  virgin  when  he  married  her,  and  was  the  most 
beloved  by  him  of  all  his  wives.  Besides  these,  he  took  also  to 
wife  Parmys,  the  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  brother  of  Cam- 
byses, and  Phcdvma  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  by  whose  means 
z  Chap.  vii.  14.  a  Chap.  i.  14.  h  Herodotus,  lib.  3. 
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the  imposture  of  the  Marian  was  discovered,  and  by  these  had 
a  great  many  children,  both  sons  and  daughters. 

Although  by  the  death  of  the  usurper,  his  edict,  which  pro- 
hibited the  building  of  the  temple,  was  now  at  an  end,  yet  the 
Jews  neglecting  to  resume  the  work,  cGod  did  for  this  reason 
smite  the  land  with  barrenness,  so  that  both  the  vintage  and 
the  harvest  failed  them.  But  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  they  B.C.  520. 
being  by  the  prophet  Haggai  informed  of  the  cause  of  this 
judgment  upon  them,  and  exhorted  to  the  doing  of  their  duty 
for  the  averting  of  it,  they  betook  themselves  again  to  prepare 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work.  It  was  on  dthe  first  day  of  the 
sixth  month,  (which  answers  to  about  the  middle  of  our  Au- 
gust,) that  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  Haggai  the  prophet  came 
to  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Salathiel  governor  of  Judaea,  and  to 
Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  the  high  priest,  concerning  this 
matter.  And  eon  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  same  month, 
they  being  excited  hereby,  arose  with  all  the  remnant  of  the 
people,  and  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  again  applied 
themselves  with  all  diligence  to  provide  stone  and  timber,  and 
all  other  materials  that  were  necessary  for  the  again  carrying 
on  of  the  work.  And  to  encourage  them  to  go  on  vigorously 
herewith,  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  seventh  month  (i.  e. 
about  the  beginning  of  our  October)  f another  message  from  God 
came  to  them  by  the  same  prophet,  which  not  only  assured  them 
of  his  presence  with  them  herein,  to  make  it  prosper  in  their 
hands,  but  also  promised  them  that  sthe  glory  of  the  latter 
house,  when  built,  should  be  greater  than  the  glory  of  the  former 
house ;  which  was  accordingly  accomplished,  when  Christ  our 
Lord  came  to  this  his  temple,  and  honoured  it  with  his  pre- 
sence. In  all  other  respects  this  latter  temple,  the  hsame  pro- 
phet tells  us,  at  its  first  building  was  as  nothing  in  comparison 
of  the  former. 

In  the  'eighth  month  of  the  same  year  (which  answers  to 
part  of  our  October  and  part  of  November)  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  by  Zechariah  the  prophet  to  the  people  of  the  Jews, 
exhorting  them  to  repentance,  and  promising  them  mercy  and 
favour  on  their  obedience  hereto. 

On  the  k  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month  (which  fell 
about  the  beginning  of  our  December)  the  Jews,  after  they  had 

c'  Haggai  i.  6,8,  9,  10,  1  1.  ii.  17,  19.     d  Haggai  i.  1.     e  Haggai  i.  15.     f  Haggai  ii.  I. 
?  Haggai  ii.  9.     h  Haggai  ii.  3.     >  Zech.  i.  1.     k  Haggai  ii.  18. 
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been  employed  from  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  sixth  month 
in  preparing  materials  for  the  temple,  went  on  again  with  the 
building  of  it;  ] whereon  the  prophet  Haggai  promised  them 
from  God  a  deliverance  from  that  barrenness  of  their  land  with 
which  it  had  been  smitten,  and  plentiful  increase  of  all  its  fruits 
for  the  future.  And  also  ""delivered  unto  Zerubbabel  a  message 
from  God,  of  mercy  and  favour  unto  him. 
B.C. 5 1 9.  jn  t]ie  beginning  of  the  next  year  (which  was  the  third  year 
of  Darius  according  to  the  "Babylonian  and  Persian  account, 
but  the  second  according  to  the  Jewish)  the  Samaritans  under- 
standing that  the  building  of  the  temple  went  on  again,  not- 
withstanding the  stop  which  they  had  procured  to  be  put  to  it 
in  the  last  reign,  they  "betook  themselves  again  to  their  old 
malicious  practices  for  the  obstructing  of  the  work,  and  there- 
fore applied  themselves  to  Tatnai,  whom  Darius  had  made  chief 
governor  or  prefect  of  all  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Palestine, 
(which  was  Pone  of  the  twenty  prefectures  into  which  he  had 
lately  divided  his  whole  empire.)  and  made  complaint  to  him 
against  the  Jews  as  to  this  matter,  suggesting  that  they  pro- 
ceeded herein  without  authority,  and  that  it  would  tend  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  king.  Whereon  Tatnai  being  accompanied  by 
Setharboznai  (who  seems  to  have  been  then  governor  of  Sa- 
maria) came  to  Jerusalem,  to  take  an  account  of  what  was 
there  a  doing.  But  Tatnai  being  a  man  of  temper  and  justice, 
after  he  had  made  a  view  of  the  building,  did  not  proceed 
roughly  and  rashly  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  but  first  inquired  of  the 
elders  of  the  Jews  by  what  authority  they  had  gone  on  with  it. 
And  they  having  produced  to  him  Cyrus^  decree,  he  would  not 
take  upon  him  to  contradict  the  same,  or  order  any  thing  con- 
trary to  it  upon  his  own  authority,  but  first  wrote  letters  to  the 
king,  to  know  his  pleasure  concerning  it,  wherein  he  fairly  stated 
the  case,  setting  forth  the  matter  of  fact,  and  also  the  Jews1 
plea  of  Cyrus's  decree  for  the  justifying  of  themselves  herein, 
and  thereon  requested  that  search  might  be  made  among  the 

1  Haggai  ii.  10-19.  second  year  of  Darius,  whatsoever  was 
m  Haggai  ii.  20-23.  acted  from  the  beginning  of  January 
n  For  the  Bahylonians  and  Persians  at  within  a  year  after  must  he  in  the  third 
this  time  bee;an  their  year  from  the  be-  year  of  Darius,  according  to  the  Baby- 
ginning  of  January;  hut  the  Jews  from  Ionian  account,  and  also  according  to  the 
Nisan,  about  ten  or  eleven  weeks  after,  exact  truth  of  the  matter.  For  Darius 
And  therefore  seeing  the  eighth  month  began  his  reign  with  the  beginning  of  the 
(which  answers  in  part  to  our  October)  Babylonia!)  year. 
was  according  to  Zechariah    i.  1.)  in  the  0  Bm  v.  .1-17.      11  Herodotus,  lib.,?. 
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records  of  the  kingdom,  whether  there  were  any  such  decree 
granted  by  Cyrus  or  no,  and  that  thereon  the  king  would  be 
pleased  to  signify  unto  him  what  he  would  have  done  herein. 
Whereon  3 search  being  made,  and  the  decree  being  found 
among  the  rolls  in  the  royal  palace  at  Ecbatana  in  Media, 
where  Cyrus  was  when  he  granted  it,  the  king  resolved  to  con- 
firm the  same.  For  having  lately  married  two  of  the  daughters 
of  Cyrus,  tin'  better  to  fortify  his  title  to  the  crown  thereby,  he 
thought  it  concerned  him  to  do  ever)'  thing  that  might  tend  to 
support  the  honour  and  veneration  which  was  due  to  the  memory 
of  that  great  prince,  and  therefore  would  suffer  nothing  to  be 
infringed  of  that  which  he  had  so  solemnly  granted,  but  ordered 
his  royal  decree  to  be  drawn,  wherein  recitement  being  made  of 
the  decree  of  Cyrus,  he  commanded  it  in  every  particular  to  be 
observed,  and  sent  it  to  Tatnai,  and  Setharboznai,  to  see  it  fully 
and  effectually  put  in  execution,  decreeing  that  whosoever  should 
alter  the  same,  or  put  any  obstruction  to  it,  should  have  his 
house  pulled  down,  and  that  a  gallows  being  made  of  the  timber 
of  it,  he  should  be  hanged  thereon. 

On  rthe  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  eleventh  month  (that  is, 
about  the  beginning  of  our  February)  the  prophet  Zechariah 
had  in  a  vision  that  revelation  made  unto  him,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  his  prophecies,  from  the  seventh  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  to  the  ninth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter.  The 
substance  of  which  is  to  express  the  mercy  that  God  would  shew 
unto  his  people  in  the  restoration  and  redemption  of  Sion,  and 
the  vengeance  which  he  would  execute  upon  those  that  had  op- 
pressed them. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  Darius,  his  decree,  B.C. 5 18. 
which  confirmed  that  of  Cyrus  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  was  brought 
to  Jerusalem.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  former  year, 
that  Tatnai  sent  to  the  king  about  it,  and  less  than  a  year's  time 
cannot  be  well  allowed  for  the  dispatch  of  such  an  affair.  For 
the  king  then  residing  at  Shushan  in  Persia,  was  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  Judsea,  that  the  journey  of  the  messenger  thither  to 
him  could  not  take  up  less  than  three  months1  time,  (for  sEzra 
was  four  months  in  coming  to  Judaea  from  Babylon,  which  was 
at  least  one  quarter  of  the  way  nearer;)  and  on  his  arrival  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that,  in  a  court  where  the  government  of  so 
large  an  empire  was  managed,  he  could  immediately  come  at  a 
n  Ezra  vi.  r  Zechariah  i.  7.  s  Ezra  vii.  9. 
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dispatch.  The  multiplicity  of  other  affairs  there  agitated  must 
necessarily  detain  him  some  time,  before  it  could  come  to  his 
turn  to  be  heard  for  the  delivery  of  his  message ;  and  when  he 
had  obtained  an  order  to  search  among  the  records  of  the  em- 
pire for  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  (which  we  cannot  imagine  to  have 
been  without  a  farther  time  of  attendance,)  he  or  some  other 
messenger  first  went  to  Babylon  to  make  the  search  there,  and 
on  his  failing  of  finding  it  in  that  place,  he  went  from  thence  to 
1  Ecbatana  the  capital  of  Media,  where  having  found  the  enrol- 
ment of  it,  (for  it  seems  Cyrus  was  there  when  he  granted  it,) 
he  returned  with  it  from  thence  to  Shushan.  In  which  three 
journeys  and  two  searches,  considering  the  distance  of  the  said 
three  places  from  each  other,  and  the  vast  number  of  records 
which  in  the  registries  of  so  large  an  empire  must  be  turned 
over  for  the  finding  of  that  which  was  searched  for,  less  than 
five  months  could  not  have  been  expended.  And  when  the 
record  of  Cyrus's  decree  was  brought  from  Ecbatana  to  Shu- 
shan, a  month  is  the  least  time  that  can  be  supposed  for  the 
dispatch  of  the  new  decree  which  Darius  made  in  confirmation 
of  it ;  and  then  three  months  more  must  be  allowed  for  the  car- 
rying of  it  to  Tatnai,  and  from  him  to  Judaea.  All  which  put 
together  make  a  full  year,  from  the  time  of  Tatnai's  writing  his 
letter,  to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Darius's  decree  in  answer  to 
it.  When  Tatnai  and  Setharboznai,  on  the  perusal  of  it,  found 
how  strictly  the  king  required  obedience  to  be  given  thereto, 
they  durst  not  but  act  in  conformity  to  it,  uand  therefore  they 
did  immediately  let  the  Jews  know  hereof,  and  forthwith  took 
care  to  have  it  fully  and  effectually  put  in  execution.  And  from 
that  time  the  building  of  the  house  went  on  so  successfully,  that 
it  was  fully  finished  within  three  years  after.  For  by  virtue  of 
this  decree  the  Jews  were  not  only  fully  authorized  to  go  on 
with  the  building,  but  were  also  furnished  with  the  expenses  of 
it  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  province.  This  had  been  granted  by 
Cyrus  in  the  former  decree,  but  by  the  underhand  dealings  of 
the  Samaritans,  and  other  enemies,  in  corrupting  those  through 
whose  hands  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  and  public 
revenues  passed,  this  part  of  Cyrus's  decree  was  rendered  inef- 
fectual during  a  great  part  of  his  reign,  and  through  the  whole 
reign  of  Cambyses.    And  therefore  during  all  that  time  the  Jews 

t  This  is  the  same  that  is  now  called  Tauris. 
"   Ezra  vi.  13.  and  Joseph.  Antiq.  lit).  1 1.  r.  4. 
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being  left  to  carry  on  the  work  at  their  own  charges  only,  and 
tiny  being  then  very  poor,  as  being  newly  returned  from  their 
captivity,  it  went  \cr\  slowly  on.  But  being  now  helped  again 
by  the  king's  bounty,  they  followed  it  with  that  diligence,  that 
they  soon  brought  it  to  a  conclusion. 

The  publishing  of  this  decree  at  Jerusalem  may  be  reckoned 
the  thorough  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state.  And  from  the 
thorough  destruction  of  it  in  the  burning  of  the  city  and  temple 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  to  this  time  is  just  seventy  years. 
The  time  falling  so  exactly,  and  the  prophet  Zechariah  confirm- 
ing it  by  expressing  under  "the  fourth  year  of  Darius,  that  the 
mourning  and  fasting  of  the  Jews  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  utter  driving  of  them  out  of  the  land  on  the  death 
of  Gedaliah,  was  then  yjust  seventy  years  ;  this  hath  given  a 
plausible  handle  to  some  for  the  placing  of  the  beginning  of  the 
seventy  years  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  spoken  of  by  Jere- 
miah, at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  end  of  them  at 
the  publication  of  this  decree  of  Darius.  But  the  Scripture 
plainly  tells  us,  that  these  seventy  years,  as  prophesied  of  by 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  began  Kfrom  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  and  expired  aon  the  first  of  Cyrus,  on  his  then  granting 
his  decree  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  and  the  return  of 
the  Jews  again  into  their  own  land.  But  this  matter  will  admit 
of  a  very  easy  reconciliation,  for  both  computations  may  very 
well  stand  together.  For  though  the  Babylonish  captivity  did 
begin  from  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  first 
subjugated  the  land,  and  carried  away  to  Babylon  the  first  cap- 
tives, yet  it  was  not  completed  till  he  had  absolutely  destroyed 
it  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  which  was  just  eighteen 
years  after.  And  so  likewise,  though  the  deliverance  from  this 
captivity,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  state  thereon,  was 
begun  by  the  decree  of  Cyrus  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  yet 
it  was  not  completed  till  that  decree  was  put  in  full  vigour  of 
execution  by  the  decree  which  Darius  granted  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign  for  the  confirmation  of  it,  which  was  also  just 
eighteen  years  after.  And  therefore  if  we  reckon  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  captivity  to  the  beginning  of  the  restoration,  we 
must  reckon  from  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  to  the  first  of 
Cyrus,  which  was  just  seventy  years ;  and  if  we  reckon  from  the 
completion  of  the  captivity  to  the  completion  of  the  restoration, 

x  Zecsh.  vii.  1.  y  Zecb.  vii.  5.  z  Jer.  xxv.  a  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  20-23. 
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we  must  reckon  from  the  eleventh  of  Zedekiah  to  the  fourth  of 
Darius,  which  was  also  just  seventy  years.  So  that  whether  we 
reckon  from  the  beginning  of  the  captivity  to  the  beginning  of 
the  restoration,  or  from  the  completing  of  the  captivity  to  the 
completing  of  the  restoration,  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  the  seventy 
years'  captivity  will  be  both  ways  equally  accomplished,  and 
therefore  I  doubt  not  but  that  both  ways  were  equally  intended 
therein,  though  the  words  of  the  prophecy  seem  chiefly  to  refer 
to  the  former. 

On  the  publication  of  this  decree  of  Darius,  and  the  care  that 
was  taken  to  have  it  fully  put  in  execution,  without  suffering  any 
of  those  devices  to  obstruct  it,  which  had  rendered  the  former 
decree  ineffectual,  the  work  of  the  temple  went  on  very  success- 
fully, and  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  seemed 
so  thoroughly  restored,  that  the  Jews  who  were  in  Babylon,  on 
their  having  had  an  account  hereof,  thought  it  might  not  be  any 
longer  proper  to  keep  those  fasts,  which  hitherto  they  had  ob- 
served for  seventy  years  past,  for  the  destruction  which  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  had  suffered  from  the  Chaldeans  in  the  time  of 
Zedekiah,  as  looking  on  them  now  to  have  obtained  a  thorough 
restoration  from  it.  And  therefore  bsent  messengers  to  Jeru- 
salem, Sherezer  and  Regem-melech,  to  ask  advice  of  the  priests 
and  prophets  that  were  there,  concerning  this  matter.  For  from 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Jews  of  the  captivity  had  kept  four  fasts  in  commemoration 
of  the  calamities  which  then  happened  to  their  nation ;  the  c  first 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month,  because  then  Nebuchad- 
nezzar first  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zede- 
kiah; the  d  second  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  be- 
cause on  that  day  the  city  was  taken;  the  third  eon  the  tenth 
day  of  the  fifth  month,  because  then  the  city  and  temple  were 
burnt  by  Nebuzaradan ;  and  the  fourth  *  on  the  third  day  of  the 
seventh  month,  because  on  that  day  Gedaliah  was  slain,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  people  were  thereon  dispersed  and  driven  out 
of  the  land,  which  completed  the  desolation  of  it.  Concerning 
all  which  fasts,  and  the  question  of  the  Babylonish  Jews  pro- 
posed concerning  them,  God  gave  them  by  the  prophet  Zecha- 
riah  that  answer,  which  we  have  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chap- 

•'  Zech.  vii.  e  Jer.  lii.  12.    Zech.  vii.  3.  5.  ami  viii. 

c  2  Kinsrs  xxv. 1.  Jcr.  lii. 4.  Zech.Yiil.19.  19. 

d  2  Kings  xxv.  3,    Jcr.  xxix.  ?.    Zech.  *  Jer.  xli.  1.   Zech,  \ii.  5.  and  viii.  19. 
viii.  19. 
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tors  of  his  prophecies.     Therein  sthe  fasts  of  the  fifth  and 

seventh  month  are  said  to  have  been  observed  for  seventy  years 
past  And  from  the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  account,  (which  was  the  seventeenth  accord- 
ing to  the  Babylonish  account,)  hwhen  Jerusalem  was  destroyed, 
to  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  when  the  Jewish  state 
was  again  thoroughly  destroyed,  were  just  seventy  years  accord- 
ing to  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  So  the  sacred  and  profane  chro- 
nology do  both  exactly  agree  in  this  matter.  The  Jews  still 
observe  these  four  fasts  even  to  this  day,  though  not  exactly  on 
the  same  days  in  their  'present  calendar  as  in  the  former. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  Darius  happened  k  the  B.C.  517. 
revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  which  cost  him  the  trouble  of  a 
tedious  siege  again  to  reduce  them,  for  it  lasted  twenty  months. 
This  city  having  for  many  years,  during  the  Babylonish  empire, 
been  the  mistress  of  the  East,  and  domineered  over  all  the  coun- 
tries round  about  them,  could  not  bear  the  subjection  which 
they  were  fallen  under  to  the  Persians,  especially  after  they  had 
removed  the  imperial  seat  of  the  empire  from  Babylon  to  Shu- 
shan.  For  that  much  diminished  the  grandeur,  pride,  and 
wealth  of  the  place,  which  they  thought  they  could  no  other  way 
again  retrieve,  but  by  setting  up  for  themselves  against  the  Per- 
sians, under  a  king  of  their  own,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  formerly  done  under  Nabopolassar  against  the  Assyrians. 
And  therefore  taking  the  advantage  of  the  revolution  which 
happened  in  the  Persian  empire,  first  on  the  death  of  Cambyses, 
and  after  on  the  slaying  of  the  Magians,  they  began  to  lay  in  all 
manner  of  provisions  for  the  war ;  and  after  they  had  covertly 
done  this  for  four  years  together,  till  they  had  fully  stored  the 
city  for  many  years  to  come,  in  the  fifth  year  they  broke  out 
into  an  open  revolt,  which  drew  Darius  upon  them  with  all  his 
forces  to  besiege  the  city.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of 
Darius,  we  learn  from  the  prophet  Zechariah,  that  Uhe  whole 
empire  was  then  in  peace ;  and  therefore  the  revolt  could  not 
then  have  happened ;  and  the  message  of  Sherezer  and  Regem- 
melech  from  Babylon,  min  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  proves 

K  Zech.  vii.  1.  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  to  which  sea- 

h  2  Kings  xxv.  8.   Jer.  lii.  12.  son  the  products  of  their  flocks  and  their 

i  Their  present  calendar  was  made  by  fields,  which  were  required  to  be  used  at 

R.  Hillel,   about  the  year  of  our  Lord  their  feasts  of  the  Passover,  and  the  Pen- 

360.    Their  former  year  was  a  lunar  year  tecost,  necessarily  fixed  it. 

reconciled  to  a  solar  by  intercalations,  but         k  Herod,  lib.  3.     Justin,  lib.  I.  c.  10. 

in  what  form  is  uncertain,  only  it  was  Polyaenus,  lib.  7. 

always  to  have  its  beginning  about  the         1  Zech.  i.  11-15.      m  Zech.  vii.  I,  2,3. 
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the  same  for  that  year  also.  And  therefore  it  could  not  be  till 
the  fifth  year  that  this  war  broke  out.  As  soon  as  "the  Baby- 
lonians saw  themselves  begirt  by  such  an  army  as  they  could 
not  cope  with  in  the  field,  they  turned  their  thoughts  wholly 
to  the  supporting  of  themselves  in  the  siege ;  in  order  whereto 
they  took  a  resolution,  the  most  desperate  and  barbarous  that 
ever  any  nation  practised.  For  to  make  their  provisions  last 
the  longer,  they  agreed  to  cut  off  all  unnecessary  mouths  among 
them ;  and  therefore  drawing  together  all  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, they  strangled  them  all,  whether  wives,  sisters,  daughters, 
or  young  children,  useless  for  the  wars,  excepting  only  that  every 
man  was  allowed  to  save  one  of  his  wives,  which  he  best  loved, 
and  a  maidservant  to  do  the  work  of  the  house.  And  hereby 
was  very  signally  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  against  them, 
in  which  he  foretold,  °that  two  things  should  come  to  them  in  a 
moment  in  one  day,  the  loss  0/ children,  and  widowhood;  and  that 
these  should  come  upon  them  in  their  perfection  for  the  multitude  of 
their  sorceries,  and  the  great  abundance  of  their  enchantments.  And 
in  what  greater  perfection  could  these  calamities  come  upon 
them,  than  when  they  themselves  thus  upon  themselves  became 
the  executioners  of  them  ?  And  in  many  other  particulars  did 
God  then  execute  his  vengeance  upon  this  wicked  and  abomin- 
able city,  which  was  foretold  by  several  of  the  prophets ;  and 
the  Jews  were  as  often  P warned  to  come  out  of  the  place  before 
the  time  of  its  approach,  that  they  might  not  be  involved  in  it. 
And  especially  <\  the  prophet  Zechariah  about  two  years  before 
sent  them  a  call  from  God,  that  is,  to  Zion,  that  divelt  with  the 
daughter  of  Babylon,  to  flee  and  come  forth  from  that  land,  that 
they  might  be  delivered  from  the  plague  which  God  was  going 
to  inflict  upon  it.  And  when  Sherezer  and  Regem-melech  re- 
turned to  Babylon,  no  doubt  they  carried  back  with  them  from 
this  prophet  a  repetition  of  the  same  call ;  and  although  it  be 
no  where  said,  that  they  paid  obedience  to  it,  and  so  saved  them- 
selves, yet  we  may  take  it  for  certain  that  they  did,  and  by  sea- 
sonably removing  from  Babylon  before  the  siege  begun,  avoided 
partaking  of  the  calamities  of  it.  For  almost  all  the  prophecies 
concerning  this  heavy  judgment  upon  Babylon  speaking  of  it,  as 
the  vengeance  of  God  upon  them  for  their  cruel  dealings  with 
his  people,  when  they  were  delivered  into  their  hands ;  and  they 

"  Herod,  lib.  3.  0  Isaiah  xlvii.  <). 
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.•ill  at  the  same  time  promising  peace,  mercy,  and  favour,  to  all 
that  were  of  his  people  ;  and  particularly  such  a  promise  having 
been  sent  them  but  the  year  before  !  by  Sherezer  and  Begem- 

meleoh,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  these 
sacred  predictions,  that  any  of  the  Jewish  nation  should  be  suf- 
ferers with  the  Babylonians  in  this  war,  and  therefore  we  may 
assuredly  infer,  that  they  were  all  gone  out  of  this  place  before 
this  war  begun. 

Darius  having  lain  before  Babylon  a  year  and  eight  months,  B.C.  516. 
*at  length  toward  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  he  took 
it  by  the  stratagem  of  Zopyrus,  one  of  his  chief  commanders. 
For  he  having  cut  off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  mangled  his  body 
all  over  with  stripes,  fled  in  this  condition  to  the  besieged,  where 
feigning  to  have  suffered  all  this  by  the  cruel  usage  of  Darius,  he 
grew  thereby  so  far  into  their  confidence,  as  at  length  to  be 
made  the  chief  commander  of  their  forces,  which  trust  he  made 
use  of  to  deliver  the  city  to  his  master,  which  could  scarce  have 
been  any  other  way  taken.  For  the  walls  by  reason  of  their 
height  and  strength  made  the  place  impregnable  against  all 
storms,  batteries,  and  assaults ;  and  it  being  furnished  with  pro- 
visions for  a  great  many  years,  and  having  also  l  large  quantities 
of  void  ground  within  the  city,  from  the  cultivation  of  which  it 
might  annually  be  supplied  with  much  more,  it  could  never  have 
been  starved  into  a  surrender;  and  therefore  at  length  it  must 
have  wearied  and  worn  out  Darius  and  all  his  army,  had  it  not 
been  thus  delivered  into  his  hands  by  this  stratagem  of  Zopyrus, 
for  which  he  deservedly  rewarded  him  with  the  highest  honours 
he  could  heap  on  him  all  his  life  after.  As  soon  as  Darius  was 
master  of  the  place,  he  took  away  uall  their  hundred  gates,  and 
beat  down  *  their  walls  from  two  hundred  cubits  (which  was 
their  former  height)  to  fifty  cubits,  and  of  these  walls  only 
y  Strabo  and  other  after- writers  are  to  be  understood,  when  they 
describe  the  walls  of  Babylon  to  be  no  more  than  fifty  cubits 
high.  And  as  to  the  inhabitants,  after  having  given  them  for  a 
spoil  to  the  Persians,  who  had  been  before  their  servants,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  (ii.  9.)  and  impaled  three 
thousand  of  the  most  guilty  and  active  of  them  in  the  revolt,  he 

r  Zcch.  viii.  si  externa  vis  ingruat,  obsesais  aliments 
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pardoned  all  the  rest.  But  by  reason  of  the  destruction  they 
had  made  of  their  women  in  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  he  was 
forced  to  send  for  fifty  thousand  of  that  sex  out  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  to  supply  them  with  wives,  without  which 
the  place  must  soon  have  become  depopulated  for  want  of  propa- 
gation. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  punishment  of  Babylon 
kept  pace  with  the  restoration  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  ac- 
cording to  the  prophecy  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  (xxv.  12, 13.) 
whereby  he  foretold,  that  when  the  seventy  years  of  JudaKs  capti- 
vity should  he  accomplished,  God  would  punish  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  that  nation,  for  their  iniquity,  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans, 
and  would  make  it  a  perpetual  desolation,  and  would  bring  upon 
that  land  all  the  words  ichich  he  had  pronounced  against  it.  For 
accordingly,  when  the  restoration  of  Judah  began  in  the  first  of 
Cyrus,  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  seventy  years,  that  is, 
from  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim  to  the  first  of  Cyrus,  then  began 
Babylon's  punishment  in  being  conquered  and  subjected  to  the 
Persians,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  conquered  and  sub- 
jected the  Jews  to  them,  in  the  beginning  of  the  said  seventy 
years.  And  after  the  expiration  of  the  second  seventy  years, 
that  is,  from  the  nineteenth  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  were  thoroughly  desolated,  to  the  fourth  of  Da- 
rius, when  the  restoration  of  both  was  completed,  then  the  deso- 
lation of  Babylon  was  also  in  a  great  measure  completed  in  the 
devastation  which  was  then  brought  upon  it  by  Darius.  In  the 
first  part  of  their  punishment  their  king  was  slain,  and  their 
city  taken,  and  thenceforth,  from  being  zthe  lady  of  kingdoms, 
and  mistress  of  all  the  East,  it  became  subject  to  the  Persians. 
And  whereas  before  it  had  been  the  metropolis  of  a  great  em- 
pire, this  honour  was  now  taken  from  it,  and  the  imperial  seat 
removed  from  thence  to  Shushan,  or  Susa,  (for  this  seems  to 
have  been  done  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus's  reign  over  the  whole 
empire,)  and  Babylon  thenceforth,  instead  of  having  a  king,  had 
only  a  deputy  residing  there,  who  governed  it  as  a  province  of 
the  Persian  empire.  And  at  the  same  time  that  the  city  was 
thus  brought  under,  the  country  was  desolated  and  destroyed  by 
the  inundation  that  was  caused  by  turning  of  the  river  on  the 
taking  of  the  city,  which  hath  been  already  spoken  of,  and 
thereon  it  became  a  possession  for  the  bittern^  and  pooh  of  water, 

2  I?aiah  xlvii.  5. 
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as  the  prophet  Isaiah  foretold,  (xiv.  2'i.)  and  the  sea  came  up 
•upon  Babylon,  and  she  was  covered  with  tkt  multitude  of  the  waces 
thereof,  according  as  Jeremiah  prophesied  hereof,  (li.  42.)  And 
in  the  second  part  of  their  punishment,  on  Darius's  taking  the 
place,  all  that  calamity  and  devastation  was  brought  upon  it, 
which  hath  been  already  spoken  of;  and  from  that  it  did  never 
any  more  recover  itself,  but  languished  a  while,  and  at  length 
ended,  according  to  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  in  a  perpetual  deso- 
lation. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Darius,  according  to  the  Jewish  account,  B.C.  5 15. 
and  on  the  third  day  of  the  twelfth  month,  called  the  month  of 
Adar,  (which  answered  to  part  of  the  third,  and  part  of  the 
fourth  month  of  the  Babylonish  year,  and  consequently  was  in 
the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  according  to  the  Babylonish  ac- 
count.) athe  building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  finished, 
and  the  dedication  of  it  was  celebrated  by  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  congregation  of  Israel,  with  great 
joy  and  solemnity.  And  among  other  sacrifices  then  offered, 
there  was  a  sin-offering  for  all  Israel  of  twelve  he-goats,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  which  is  a  farther  addi- 
tion of  proof  to  what  hath  been  above  said,  that  on  the  return 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  some 
also  of  each  of  the  other  tribes  of  Israel  returned  with  them  out 
of  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Media,  whither  they  had  been  before 
carried,  and  joining  with  them  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
(to  which  they  had  originally  an  equal  right,  partaked  also  in 
the  solemnity  of  this  dedication,  otherwise  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  such  offering  should  have  been  then  made  in  their  be- 
half. But  the  most  of  them  that  returned  being  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  that  swallowed  up  the  names  of  all  the  rest,  for  from 
this  time  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  of  what  tribe  soever  they 
were,  b  began  to  be  called  Jews,  and  by  that  name  they  have  all 
of  them  been  ever  since  known  all  the  world  over. 

This  work  was  twenty  years  in  finishing.  For  so  many  years 
were  elapsed  from  the  second  of  Cyrus  when  it  was  first  begun,  to 
the  seventh  of  Darius  when  it  was  fully  finished.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  through  the  whole  reign  of 
Cambyses,  it  met  with  such  discouragements  through  the  frau- 
dulent devices  of  the  Samaritans,  that  it  went  but  slowly  on  for 
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all  that  time.  And  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Magians,  and 
for  almost  ctwo  years  after,  it  was  wholly  suppressed,  that  is,  till 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius. 
But  then  it  being  again  resumed  on  the  preaching  of  the  pro- 
phets Haggai  and  Zechariah,  and  afterwards  encouraged  and 
helped  forward  by  the  decree  of  Darius,  it  was  thenceforth  car- 
ried on  with  that  vigour,  especially  through  the  exhortations 
and  prophecies  of  the  two  prophets  I  have  mentioned,  that  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year  of  Darius  it  was  fully  finished, 
and  dedicated  anew  to  the  service  of  God,  in  the  manner  as 
hath  been  said.  In  this  dedication  the  hundred  and  forty-sixth, 
the  hundred  and  forty-seventh,  and  the  hundred  and  forty-eighth 
Psalms  seem  to  have  been  sung.  For  in  the  Septuagint  version 
they  are  styled  the  Psalms  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  as  if  they  had 
been  composed  by  them  for  this  occasion.  And  this,  no  doubt, 
was  from  some  ancient  tradition ;  but  in  the  original  Hebrew 
these  Psalms  have  no  such  title  prefixed  to  them,  neither  have 
they  any  other  to  contradict  it. 

The  decree  whereby  this  temple  was  finished  having  been 
granted  by  Darius  at  his  palace  in  Shushan,  (or  Susa,  as  the 
Greeks  call  the  place,)  in  remembrance  hereof  dthe  eastern  gate 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  temple  was  from  this  time  called  the 
gate  of  Shushan,  and  a  picture  and  draught  of  that  city  was 
portrayed  in  sculpture  over  it,  and  there  continued  till  the  last 
destruction  of  that  temple  by  the  Romans. 

In  the  next  month  after  the  dedication,  which  was  the  month 
Nisan,  the  first  of  the  Jewish  year,  the  temple  being  now  made 
fit  for  all  parts  of  the  divine  service,  ethe  passover  was  observed 
in  it  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  that  month,  according  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  solemnized  by  all  the  children  of  Israel  that  were 
then  returned  from  the  captivity,  with  great  joy  and  gladness  of 
heart,  because,  saith  the  book  of  Ezra,  f  the  Lord  hath  made  them 
joyful,  and  turned  the  heart  of  the  king  of  Assyria  unto  them,  to 
strengthen  their  hands  in  the  work  of  the  house  of  God,  the  God  of 
Israel;  from  whence  s Archbishop  Usher  infers,  that  Babylon 
must  necessarily  have  been  reduced  by  Darius  before  this  time. 
For  otherwise  he  thinks  he  could  not  have  been  here  styled 
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king  of  Assyria,  Babylon  bring  then  the  metropolis  of  that 
kingdom. 

And  if  we  will  add  one  stage  more  to  the  two  above  men- 
tioned, of  the  captivity  and  restoration  of  Judah,  and  place  the 
full  completion  of  the  captivity  in  the  twenty-third  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar according  to  the  Jewish  account,  (which  was  the  twenty- 

t i i- — t  a< r« liiiir  to  the  Babylonish,)  hwhen  Nebuzaradan  carried 

away  the  last  remainder  of  the  land;  and  the  full  completion  of 
the  restoration  at  the  finishing  of  the  temple,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  divine  worship  therein,  this  stage  will  have  the  like  dis- 
tance of  seventy  years.  For  the  dedication  of  this  temple,  and 
the  solemnizing  of  the  first  passover  in  it,  being  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Darius,  it  will  fall  in  the  seventieth  year  from  the  'said 
twenty-third  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon. 
So  that  taking  it  which  way  you  will,  and  at  what  stage  you 
please,  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  will  be  fully  and  exactly  ac- 
complished concerning  this  matter.  And  here  ending  the  re- 
building of  the  second  temple,  I  shall  herewith  end  this  book. 

h  Jer.  lii.  30.  Jewish  account,  to  he  the  twenty-first  ac- 
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BOOK  IV. 

B.C. 5 14.  rTlHE  Samaritans  still  carrying  on  their  former  spite  and  ran- 
JL  cour  against  the  Jews,  gave  them  new  trouble  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  tribute  of  Samaria  had  been  assigned  first  aby  Cyrus, 
and  afterwards  bby  Darius,  for  the  reparation  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  furnishing  of  the  Jews  with  sacrifices,  that 
c  oblations  and  prayers  might  there  daily  be  offered  up  for  the 
king  and  the  royal  family,  and  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  Persian  empire.  This  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  and  heart- 
burning to  the  Samaritans,  and  was  in  truth  the  source  and  the 
true  original  reason  of  all  the  oppositions  which  they  made 
against  them.  For  they  thought  it  an  indignity  upon  them  to 
be  forced  to  pay  their  tribute  to  the  Jews,  and  therefore  they 
did  dby  bribes,  and  other  underhand  dealings,  prevail  with  the 
ministers,  and  other  officers  to  whose  charge  this  matter  be- 
longed, during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  all  the 
time  of  Cambyses,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  assignment,  and  did  all 
else  that  they  could  wholly  to  quash  it.  But  the  grant  being 
again  e  renewed  by  Darius,  and  the  execution  of  it  so  strictly 
enjoined  in  the  manner  as  hath  been  before  related,  the  tribute 
was  thenceforth  annually  paid  to  the  end  for  which  it  was 
assigned,  without  any  more  gainsaying,  till  this  year.  But  now, 
on  pretence  that  the  temple  was  finished,  (though  the  out-build- 
ings still  remained  unrepaired,  and  were  not  finished  till  many 
years  after,)  they  frefused  to  let  the  Jews  any  longer  have  the 
tribute,  alleging,  that  it  being  assigned  them  for  the  repairing  of 
their  temple,  now  the  temple  was  repaired  the  end  of  that  assign- 
ment was  ceased,  and  that  consequently  the  payment  of  the  said 
tribute  was  to  cease  with  it,  and  for  this  reason  would  pay  it  no 
longer  to  them.  Whereon  the  Jews,  to  right  themselves  in  this 
matter,  sent  Zerubbabel  the  governor,  with  Mordecai  and  Ana- 
nias, two  other  principal  men  among  them,  with  a  complaint  to 
Darius  of  the  wrong  that  was  done  them  in  the  detaining  of  his 
royal  bounty  from  them,  contrary  to  the  purport  of  the  edict 
which  he  had  in  that  behalf  made.  The  king,  on  the  hearing  of 
the  complaint,  and  the  informing  of  himself  about  it,  issued  out 
his  royal  order  to  his  officers  at  Samaria,  strictly  requiring  and 
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commanding  them  to  take  effectual  care,  that  the  Samaritans 
obeoire  his  edict  in  paying  their  tribute  to  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem as  formerly,  and  no  more,  on  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
give  the  Jews  any  cause  for  the  future  to  complain  of  their  failure 
herein.  And  after  this  we  hear  no  more  of  any  opposition  or 
contest  concerning  this  matter,  till  the  time  of  Sanballat,  which 
was  many  years  after. 

From  the  time  of  the  reduction  of  Babylon  s  Darius  had  set 
himself  to  make  great  preparations  for  a  war  against  the  Scy- 
thians, that  inhabited  those  countries  which  lie  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Tanais ;  his  pretence  for  it  was  to  be  revenged 
on  them  for  their  having  invaded  Asia,  and  held  it  in  subjection 
to  them  eight  and  twenty  years,  as  hath  been  afore  related. 
This  was  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares,  the  first  of  that  name  king  of 
Media,  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  before.  But  for 
want  of  a  better  colour  for  that,  which  his  ambition  and  thirst 
for  conquest  only  led  him  to,  this  was  given  out  for  the  reason 
of  the  war.  In  order  whereto  having  drawn  together  an  army  B.C. 513. 
of  seven  hundred  thousand  men,  he  marched  with  them  to  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  having  there  passed  over  it  on  a  bridge 
of  boats,  he  brought  all  Thrace  in  subjection  to  him,  and  then 
marched  to  the  Ister,  or  Danube,  where  he  appointed  his  fleet 
to  come  to  him,  (which  consisted  mostly  of  Ionians,  and  other 
Grecian  nations,  dwelling  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia,  and  on 
the  Hellespont,)  he  there  passed  over  another  bridge  of  boats 
into  the  country  of  the  Scythians,  and  having  there  for  three 
months'  time  pursued  them  through  several  desert  and  unculti- 
vated countries,  where  they  drew  him,  by  their  flight,  of  purpose 
to  harrass  and  destroy  his  army,  he  was  glad  at  last  to  return 
with  one  half  of  them,  having  lost  the  other  half  in  this  unfortu- 
nate and  ill  projected  expedition.  And  had  not  the  Ionians  by 
the  persuasion  of  Hestiseus  prince  of  Miletus,  (or  tyrant,  as  the 
Grecians  call  him,)  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  others  among 
them,  stayed  with  the  fleet  to  afford  him  a  passage  back,  he  and 
all  the  rest  must  have  perished  also.  Miltiades,  prince  of  the 
Thracian  (Jhersonesus,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
being  one  of  those  who  attended  Darius  with  his  ships,  was 
earnest  for  their  departure,  and  the  first  that  moved  it,  telling 
them,  that  by  their  going  away,  and  leaving  Darius  and  his 
army  to  perish  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  they  had  a  fair 

g  Herod,  lib.  4.   Justin,  lib.  2.  C.  5.    Cornelius  Nepos  in  Miltiadc. 
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opportunity  of  breaking  the  power  of  the  Persians,  and  deliver- 
ing themselves  from  the  yoke  of  that  tyranny,  which  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  every  one  of  their  respective  countries.  This 
was  urged  by  him  in  a  council  of  the  chief  commanders,  and 
would  certainly  have  taken  place,  but  that  Hestiseus  in  answer 
hereto  soon  made  them  sensible  what  a  dangerous  risk  they 
were  going  to  run.  For  he  convinced  them,  that  if  this  were 
done,  the  people  of  each  of  their  cities,  being  freed  from  the  fear 
of  the  Persians,  would  immediately  rise  upon  them  to  recover 
their  liberties,  and  this  would  end  in  the  ruin  of  every  one  of 
them,  who  now  with  sovereign  authority  under  the  protection  of 
Darius  securely  reigned  over  them.  Which  being  the  true  state 
of  their  case,  this  argument  prevailed  with  them,  so  that  they 
all  resolved  to  stay,  and  this  gave  Darius  the  means  of  again 
repassing  the  river  into  Thrace,  where  having  left  Megabyzus 
one  of  his  chief  commanders,  with  part  of  his  army  to  finish  his 
conquests  in  those  parts,  and  thoroughly  settle  the  country  in 
his  obedience,  he  repassed  the  Bosphorus  with  the  rest,  and  re- 
tired to  Sardis,  where  he  stayed  all  the  winter,  and  the  most 
part  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  refresh  his  broken  forces,  and  re- 
settle his  affairs  in  those  parts  of  his  empire,  after  the  shock 
that  had  been  given  them  by  the  baffle  and  loss  which  he  had 
sustained  in  this  ill-advised  expedition. 

Megabyzus  having  reduced  most  of  the  nations  of  Thrace 
under  the  Persian  yoke,  returned  to  Sardis  to  Darius,  band 
from  thence  accompanied  him  to  Susa,  whither  he  marched 
back  about  the  end  of  the  year,  after  having  appointed  Arta- 
phernes,  one  of  his  brothers,  governor  of  Sardis,  and  Otanes 
chief  commander  of  Thrace,  and  the  maritime  parts  adjoining, 
in  the  place  of  Megabyzus.  This  Otanes  was  the  son  of  Si- 
samnes,  one  of  the  royal  judges  of  Persia,  who  having  been  con- 
victed of  bribery  and  corruption  by  Cambyses,  there  is  related 
this  remarkable  instance  of  that  king's  justice  towards  him,  'that 
he  caused  him  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  making  with  his  skin  a 
covering  for  the  seat  of  the  tribunal,  made  this  his  son,  whom 
he  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  his  office,  to  sit  thereon,  that 
being  thus  put  in  mind  of  his  father's  punishment,  he  might 
thereby  be  admonished  to  avoid  his  crime. 
B.C. 510.      The  Scythians,  to  be  revenged  on  Darius  for  his  invading 

h  Herodotus,  lib.  g.  lib.  6.  c.  3.    Ammi&nus  Maroollinus,  lib. 
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their  country,  k  passed  over  the  Danube,  and  ravaged  all  those 
parte  of  Thrace  that  had  submitted  to  the  Persians  as  far 
the  Hellespont;  whereon  Miltiades  to  avoid  their  rage  fled  from 
the  Ohersoneausj  but  on  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  he  returned, 
and  was  again  reinstated  in  his  former  power  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

About  this  time  Darius,  being  desirous  to  enlarge  his  do- B.C.  509. 
minions  eastward,  in  order  to  the  conquering  of  those  countries, 
laid  a  design  of  first  making  a  discovery  of  them;  •for  which 
purpose  having  built  a  fleet  of  ships  at  Caspatyrus,  a  city  on  the 
river  Indus,  and  as  far  up  upon  it  as  the  borders  of  Scythia,  he 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  Scylax  a  Grecian  of  Carvandia,  a  city 
in  Caria,  and  one  well  skilled  in  maritime  affairs,  and  sent  him 
down  the  river  to  make  the  best  discoveries  he  could  of  all  the 
parts  which  lay  on  the  banks  of  it  on  either  side,  ordering  him 
for  this  end  to  sail  down  the  current  till  he  should  arrive  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  that  then  passing  through  it  into  the 
Southern  ocean  he  should  shape  his  course  westward,  and  that 
way  return  home.  Which  orders  he  having  exactly  executed, 
he  returned  by  the  straits  of  Babelmandel  and  the  Red  sea,  and 
on  the  thirtieth  month  after  his  first  setting  out  from  Caspa- 
tyrus landed  in  Egypt,  at  the  same  place  from  whence  Necho 
king  of  Egypt  formerly  sent  out  his  Phoenicians  to  sail  round 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  which  it  is  most  likely  was  the  port  where 
now  the  town  of  Sues  stands,  at  the  hither  end  of  the  said  Red 
sea.  And  from  thence  he  went  to  Susa,  and  there  gave  Darius  an 
account  of  all  the  discoveries  which  he  had  made.  After  this 
Darius  entered  India  with  an  army,  and  brought  all  that  large 
country  under  him,  and  mmade  it  the  twentieth  prefecture  of 
his  empire,  from  whence  he  annually  received  a  tribute  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  talents  of  gold,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  days  of  the  then  Persian  year,  appointing  a  talent  to  be  paid 
him  for  every  day  in  it.  This  payment  was  made  him  according 
to  the  standard  of  the  Euboic  talent,  which  was  near  the  same 
with  the  Attic,  and  therefore  according  to  the  lowest  computa- 
tion it  "amounted  to  the  value  of  one  million  and  ninety-five 
thousand  pound  of  our  money. 

A  sedition    happening   in   Naxus°,   the    chief  island    of  the  B.C.  504. 

•<  Herodot.  lib.  6.        '  Herodot.  lib  4.     an  Attic  talent  of  gold  amounts  to  three 
m  Herodot.  lib.  3.  thousand  pound  of  our  money, 

n  Por  according  to  the  lowest  valuation,         o  Herodot.  lib.  5. 
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Cyclades  iu  the  Egean  sea,  now  called  the  Archipelago,  and  the 
better  sort  being  therein  overpowered  by  the  greater  number, 
many  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  inhabitants  were  expelled  the 
island,  and  driven  into  banishment.  Whereon  retiring  to  Mile- 
tus, they  there  begged  the  assistance  of  Aristagoras  for  the 
restoring  of  them  again  to  their  country.  This  Aristagoras  then 
governed  that  city  as  deputy  to  Hestiaeus,  whose  nephew  and 
son-in-law  he  was,  Hestiseus  being  then  absent  at  Susa  in  Persia. 
For  Darius,  on  his  return  to  Sardis  after  his  unfortunate  expe- 
dition against  the  Scythians,  being  thoroughly  informed  that  he 
owed  the  safety  of  himself  and  all  his  army  to  Hestiseus,  in  that 
he  persuaded  the  Ionians  not  to  desert  him  at  the  Danube,  sent 
for  him  to  come  to  him,  and  having  acknowledged  his  service 
bid  him  ask  his  reward.  Whereon  he  desired  of  him  the  Edo- 
nian  Myrcinus,  a  territory  on  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  in 
order  to  build  a  city  there  ;  and  having  obtained  his  request, 
immediately  on  his  return  to  Miletus  he  equipped  a  fleet  and 
sailed  for  Thrace,  and  having  there  taken  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory granted  him,  did  forthwith  set  himself  on  the  enterprise 
of  building  his  intended  city  in  the  place  projected.  Megabyzus, 
being  then  governor  of  Thrace  for  Darius,  soon  saw  what  danger 
this  might  create  to  the  king's  affairs  in  those  parts.  For  he 
considered  that  the  new-built  city  stood  upon  a  navigable  river, 
that  the  country  thereabout  afforded  abundance  of  timber  for 
the  building  of  ships,  that  it  was  inhabited  by  several  nations 
both  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  which  could  furnish  a  great 
multitude  of  men  fit  for  military  service  both  by  sea  and  land ; 
that  if  these  should  get  such  a  crafty  and  enterprising  person  as 
Hestiseus  at  the  head  of  them,  they  might  soon  grow  to  a  power 
both  by  sea  and  land  too  hard  for  the  king  to  master,  and  that 
especially  since  from  their  silver  and  gold  mines,  of  which  there 
were  many  in  that  country,  they  might  be  furnished  with  means 
enough  to  carry  on  any  enterprise  they  should  undertake.  All 
this  on  his  return  to  Sardis  he  represented  unto  the  king,  who 
being  thereby  made  fully  sensible  of  the  error  he  had  committed, 
for  the  remedying  of  it  sent  a  messenger  to  Myrcinus  to  call 
Hestiaeus  to  Sardis  to  him,  under  pretence  that  having  great 
matters  in  design,  he  wanted  his  counsel  and  advice  concerning 
them  ;  by  which  means  having  gotten  him  into  his  power  he 
carried  him  with  him  to  Susa,  pretending  that  he  needed  such 
an  able  counsellor  and  so  faithful  a  friend  to  be  always  about 
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him  to  advise  with  on  all  occasions  that  might  happen,  and  that 
he  would  make  him  so  far  a  partaker  of  his  fortunes  by  his  royal 
bounty  to  him  in  Persia,  that  he  should  have  no  reason  any 
more  to  think  either  of  Myrcinus  or  Miletus.  Hestiseus  hereon 
seeing  himself  under  a  necessity  of  obeying,  accompanied  Darius 
to  Susa,  and  appointed  Aristagoras  to  govern  at  Miletus  in  his 
absence,  and  to  him  the  banished  Naxians  applied  for  relief. 
As  soon  as  Aristagoras  understood  from  them  their  case,  he 
entertained  a  design  of  improving  this  opportunity  to  the  making 
of  himself  master  of  Naxus,  and  therefore  readily  promised  them 
all  the  relief  and  assistance  which  they  desired.  But  not  being 
strong  enough  of  himself  to  accomplish  what  he  intended,  he 
went  to  Sardis,  and  communicated  the  matter  to  Artaphernes, 
telling  him,  that  this  was  an  opportunity  offered  for  the  putting 
of  a  rich  and  fertile  island  into  the  king's  hands ;  that  if  he  had 
that,  all  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades  would  of  course  fall  under  his 
power  also ;  and  that  then  Eubcea,  an  island  as  big  as  Cyprus, 
lying  next,  would  be  an  easy  conquest,  from  whence  he  would 
have  an  open  passage  into  Greece,  for  the  bringing  of  all  that 
country  under  his  obedience,  and  that  an  hundred  ships  would 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  enterprise.  Artaphernes  on  the 
hearing  of  the  proposal  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  in- 
stead of  the  hundred  ships  which  Aristagoras  demanded,  he 
promised  him  two  hundred,  provided  the  king  liked  hereof,  and 
accordingly  on  his  writing  to  him  having  received  his  answer  of  B.C.  503. 
approbation,  he  sent  him  the  next  spring  to  Miletus  the  number 
of  ships  which  he  had  promised,  under  the  command  of  Mega- 
bates,  a  noble  Persian  of  the  Achaemenian  or  royal  family.  But 
his  commission  being  to  obey  the  orders  of  Aristagoras,  and  the 
haughty  Persian  not  brooking  to  be  under  the  command  of  an 
Ionian,  this  created  a  dissension  between  the  two  generals,  which 
was  carried  on  so  far,  that  Megabates  to  be  revenged  on  Arista- 
goras betrayed  the  design  to  the  Naxians,  whereon  they  pro- 
vided so  fully  for  their  defence,  that  after  the  Persians  had  in 
the  siege  of  the  chief  city  of  the  island  spent  four  months,  and 
all  their  provisions,  they  were  forced  to  retire  for  want  where- 
with there  any  longer  to  subsist,  and  so  the  whole  plot  miscar- 
ried ;  the  blame  whereof  being  by  Megabates  all  laid  upon 
Aristagoras,  and  the  false  accusations  of  the  one  being  more 
favourably  heard  than  the  just  defence  of  the  other,  Artaphernes 
charged  on  him  all  the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  and  it  was 
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given  him  to  understand,  that  they  would  be  exacted  of  him  to 
the  utmost  penny ;  which  being  more  than  he  was  able  to  pay, 
he  foresaw  that  this  must  end  not  only  in  the  loss  of  his  govern- 
ment, but  also  in  his  utter  ruin ;  and  therefore  being  driven  into 
extremities  by  the  desperateness  of  his  case,  he  entertained 
thoughts  of  rebelling  against  the  king,  as  the  only  way  left  him 
for  the  extricating  of  himself  out  of  this  difficulty,  and  while 
he  had  this  under  consideration  came  a  message  to  him  from 
Hestiseus,  which  advised  the  same  thing.  For  Hestiseus,  after 
several  years  continuance  at  the  Persian  court  being  weary  of 
their  manners,  and  exceeding  desirous  of  being  again  in  his  own 
country,  sent  this  advice  unto  Aristagoras,  as  the  likeliest  means 
to  accomplish  his  aim  herein.  For  he  concluded  that  if  there 
were  any  combustions  raised  in  Ionia,  he  should  easily  prevail 
with  Darius  to  send  him  thither  to  appease  them,  as  it  accord- 
ingly came  to  pass.  Aristagoras  therefore  finding  his  own  in- 
clinations backed  with  the  order  of  Hestiseus,  communicated  the 
matter  to  the  chief  of  the  Ionians,  and  finding  them  all  ready 
to  join  with  him  in  what  he  proposed,  he  fixed  his  resolutions 
for  a  revolt,  and  immediately  set  himself  to  make  all  manner  of 
preparations  to  put  them  in  execution. 

The  Tyrians,  after  the  taking  of  their  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
having  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude,  continued  under  the 
pressure  of  it  full  seventy  years.  But  these  being  now  expired, 
they  were  again,  according  to  the  P  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  restored 
to  their  former  privileges,  and  were  allowed  to  have  a  king  again 
of  their  own,  and  accordingly  had  so  till  the  time  of  Alexander. 
This  favour  seems  to  have  been  granted  them  by  Darius  in  con- 
sideration of  their  usefulness  to  him  in  his  naval  wars,  and  espe- 
cially at  this  time,  when  he  needed  them  and  their  shipping  so 
much  for  the  reducing  of  the  Ionians  again  to  their  obedience  to 
him.  Hereon  they  soon  recovered  their  former  prosperity,  and 
by  the  means  of  their  traffick,  whereby  they  had  made  their  city 
the  chief  mart  of  all  the  East,  they  soon  grew  to  that  greatness 
both  of  power  and  riches,  as  enabled  them  on  Alexander's  in- 
vading the  East  to  make  a  greater  stand  against  him  than  all 
the  Persian  empire  besides.  For  they  stopped  the  progress  of 
his  whole  army  full  seven  months  before  they  could  be  reduced, 
as  will  be  hereafter  shewn.  This  grant  was  made  them  by 
Darius  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

1>  Isaiah  xxiii.  15.  1  7. 
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The  next  year  after,  Aristagoras,  to  engage  the  lonians  the  B.C.  502. 
more  firmly  to  stick  to  him,  °irestored  them  all  to  their  liberties. 
For  beginning  first  with  himself  at  Miletus,  he  there  abolished 
lii<  <>wn  authority,  and  reinstated  the  people  in  the  government, 
and  then  going  round  Ionia  forced  all  the  other  tyrants  (as  the 
CJ reeks  then  called  them)  in  every  city  to  do  the  same;  by  which 
having  united  them  into  one  common  league,  and  gotten  himself 
to  be  made  the  head  of  it,  he  openly  declared  his  revolt  from  the 
king,  and  armed  both  by  sea  and  land  to  make  war  against  him. 
This  was  done  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius. 

Aristagoras,  to  strengthen  himself  the  more  against  the  Per-  B.C. 501. 
sians  in  this  war,  which  he  had  begun  against  them,  rwent  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  to  Lacedremon,  to  engage 
that  city  in  his  interest,  and  gain  their  assistance.  But  being 
there  rejected  he  came  to  Athens,  where  he  had  a  much  more 
favourable  reception.  For  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  come 
thither  at  a  time,  when  he  found  the  Athenians  in  a  thorough 
disposition  to  close  with  any  proposal  against  the  Persians  that 
should  be  offered  to  them,  they  being  then  in  the  highest  degree 
exasperated  against  them  on  this  occasion.  Hippias  the  son  of 
Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens,  having  been  expelled  thence  about 
ten  years  before,  after  he  had  in  vain  tried  several  other  ways 
for  his  restoration,  at  length  applied  himself  to  Artaphernes  at 
Sardis,  and  having  there  insinuated  himself  a  great  way  into  his 
favour  was  well  heard  in  all  that  he  had  to  say  against  the 
Athenians,  and  he  spared  not  to  do  all  that  he  could  to  set 
Artaphernes  against  them ;  which  the  Athenians  having  advice 
of,  sent  an  embassy  to  Sardis  to  make  friendship  with  Arta- 
phernes, and  to  desire  him  not  to  give  ear  to  their  exiles  against 
them.  The  answer  which  Artaphernes  gave  them  was,  that  they 
must  receive  Hippias  again,  if  they  would  be  safe.  Which 
haughty  message  being  brought  back  to  Athens  did  set  the 
whole  city  into  a  rage  against  the  Persians ;  and  in  this  juncture 
Aristagoras  coming  thither,  easily  obtained  from  them  all  that 
he  desired,  and  accordingly  they  ordered  a  fleet  of  twenty  ships 
for  his  assistance. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war  s the  lonians  having  gotten  all  B.C. 500. 

their  forces  together,  and  being  assisted  with  twenty  ships  from 

Athens,  and  five  from  Eretria,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Euboea, 

they  sailed  to  Ephesus,  and  having  there  laid  up  their  ships 

<i  Herodot.  lib.  5.  r  Herodot.  lib.  5.  s  Herodot.  lib.  5. 
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resolved  on  an  attempt  upon  Sardis  ;  and  accordingly  marched 
thither  and  took  the  place.  But  Sardis  being  built  most  of 
cane,  and  their  houses  being  therefore  very  combustible,  one  of 
them  being  accidentally  set  on  fire  did  spread  the  flame  to  all 
the  rest,  and  the  whole  city  was  burnt  down,  excepting  only  the 
castle,  where  Artaphernes  retired  and  defended  himself.  But 
after  this  accident  the  Persians  and  Lydians  gathering  together 
for  their  defence,  and  other  forces  coming  in  to  their  assistance 
from  the  adjacent  parts,  the  Ionians  saw  it  was  time  for  them 
to  retreat,  and  therefore  marched  back  to  their  ships  at  Ephesus 
with  all  the  speed  they  were  able ;  but  before  they  could  reach 
the  place  they  were  overtaken,  fought  with,  and  overthrown 
with  a  great  slaughter.  Whereon  the  Athenians  going  on  board 
their  ships  hoisted  their  sails  and  returned  home,  and  would  not 
after  this  be  any  farther  concerned  in  this  war,  notwithstanding 
all  the  most  earnest  entreaties  with  which  they  were  solicited  to 
it  by  Aristagoras.  However  r their  having  engaged  thus  far  gave 
rise  to  that  war  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks,  which 
being  carried  on  for  several  generations  after  between  these  two 
nations,  caused  infinite  calamities  to  both,  and  at  last  ended  in 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire.  For  Darius,  on 
his  hearing  of  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and  the  part  which  the 
Athenians  had  therein,  from  that  time  resolved  on  a  war  against 
Greece ;  and  that  he  might  be  sure  not  to  forget  it,  he  caused 
one  of  his  attendants  every  day,  when  he  was  set  at  dinner,  to 
say  aloud  unto  him  three  times,  "  Sir,  remember  the  Athenians." 
In  the  burning  of  Sardis,  it  happened  that  the  temple  of  Cybele, 
the  goddess  of  the  country,  took  fire,  and  was  consumed  with 
the  rest  of  the  city,  which  afterwards  served  the  Persians  for  a 
pretence  to  set  on  fire  all  the  temples  of  the  Grecians  which 
came  in  their  way,  though  in  truth  that  proceeded  from  another 
cause,  which  shall  be  hereafter  related. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Athenians  uthe  rest  of  the  confederate 
fleet  sailed  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis,  and  reduced 
the  Byzantines,  and  most  of  the  other  Grecian  cities  in  those 
parts,  under  their  power.  And  then  sailing  back  again,  brought 
in  the  Carians  to  join  with  them  in  this  war,  and  also  the  Cy- 
priots,  who  all  (excepting  the  Amathusians)  entered  into  the 
same  confederacy  against  Darius,  and  revolted  from  him,  which 
drawing    upon  them  all    the  forces    that    the  Persians  had   in 

1   Herod,  lib.  5.  Cornelius  Nepos  in  Miltiade.  u   Herod,  lib.  5. 
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Cilicia.  and  the  other  neighbouring  provinces,  and  also  a  great 
fleet  from  Phoenicia,  the  [oniana  Bailed  thither  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  engaging  the  Phoenician  fleet  gave  them  a  great  over- 
throw. J  Jut  at  the  same  time  the  Cypriots  being  vanquished  in 
■  battle  at  land,  and  the  head  of  that  conspiracy  slain  in  it,  the 
Ionians  lost  the  whole  fruit  of  their  victory  at  sea,  and  were 
forced  to  return,  without  having  at  all  benefited  either  them- 
selves or  their  allies  by  it.  For  after  this  defeat  at  land  the 
whole  island  was  again  reduced;  and  within  three  years  after, 
the  same  persons  whom  they  had  now  assisted  came  against 
them  with  their  ships,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  the  Per- 
sian fleet,  to  complete  their  utter  destruction. 

The  next  year  after,  being  the  twenty-third  of  Darius,  x  Dau-B.C.  499. 
rises,  Hymees,  and  Otanes,  three  Persian  generals,  and  all  sons- 
in-law  of  Darius  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughters,  having  di- 
vided the  Persian  forces  between  them,  marched  three  several 
ways  to  attack  the  revolters.  Daurises  with  his  army  directed 
his  course  to  the  Hellespont,  but  after  having  there  reduced  se- 
veral of  their  revolted  cities,  on  his  hearing  that  the  Carians  had 
also  joined  the  confederates,  he  left  those  parts,  and  marched 
with  all  his  forces  against  them.  Whereon  Hymees,  who  was 
first  sent  to  the  Propontis,  after  having  taken  the  city  of  Cyrus  in 
Mysia,  marched  thence  to  supply  his  place  on  the  Hellespont, 
where  there  was  much  more  need  of  him,  and  there  reduced  all 
the  Ilian  coast ;  but  falling  sick  at  Troas  he  there  died  the  next 
year  after.  Artaphernes  and  Otanes  with  the  third  army,  re- 
solving to  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  confederacy,  fell  into 
Ionia  and  vEolia,  where  the  chief  of  their  strength  lay,  and  took 
Clazomenae  in  Ionia,  and  Cyma  in  ^Eolia,  which  was  such  a  blow 
to  the  whole  confederacy,  that  Aristagoras  hereon  despairing  of 
his  cause,  resolved  to  leave  Miletus,  and  shift  elsewhere  for  his 
safety ;  and  therefore  getting  together  all  that  were  willing  to 
accompany  him,  he  went  on  shipboard,  and  set  sail  for  the  river 
Strymon  in  Thrace,  and  there  seized  on  the  territory  of  Myr- 
cinus,  which  Darius  had  formerly  given  to  Hestiaeus ;  but  the 
next  year  after,  while  he  besieged  the  city,  he  was  there  slain  by 
the  Thracians,  and  all  his  army  cut  in  pieces. 

In  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  Darius,  y Daurises  having  fallen  B.C.  498. 
into  the  country  of  the  Carians,  overthrew  them  in  two  battles 
with  a  very  great  slaughter  ;  but  in  a  third  battle,  being  drawn 
*  Herod,  lib.  5.  y  Herod,  lib.  5. 
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into  an  ambush,  he  was  slain  with  several  other  eminent  Per- 
sians, and  his  whole  army  cut  off  and  destroyed. 

B.C. 497.  Artaphernes  with  Otanes,  and  the  rest  of  the  Persian  generals, 
seeing  that  Miletus  was  the  head  and  chief  strength  of  the 
Ionian  confederacy,  z  resolved  to  bend  all  their  force  against  it, 
reckoning,  that  if  they  could  make  themselves  masters  of  this 
city,  all  the  rest  would  fall  of  course.  The  Ionians  being  in- 
formed of  this  agreed  in  their  general  council  to  bring  no  army 
into  the  field,  but  provide  and  strengthen  Miletus,  as  well  as 
they  could,  for  a  siege,  and  to  draw  all  their  forces  to  fight  the 
Persians  by  sea,  in  which  sort  of  fighting  they  thought  them- 
selves, by  reason  of  their  skill  in  maritime  affairs,  most  likely  to 
prevail ;  in  order  whereto  they  appointed  Lada,  a  small  island 
before  Miletus,  for  their  rendezvous,  and  thither  they  came  to 
the  number  of  three  hundred  and  fifty- three  ships  ;  at  the  sight 
of  which  the  Persians,  though  their  fleet  was  double  the  number, 
fearing  the  event,  came  not  to  a  battle  with  them,  till  they  had, 
by  their  emissaries  sent  among  them,  corrupted  the  major  part 
to  desert  the  cause ;  so  that  when  they  came  to  engage,  the  Sa- 
mians,  Lesbians,  and  several  others,  hoisting  their  sails  and  de- 
parting home,  there  were  not  above  an  hundred  ships  left  to  bear 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  day  ;  who  being  soon  overborne  by  the 
number  of  the  enemy,  were  almost  all  lost  and  destroyed.  After 
this  Miletus  being  besieged  both  by  sea  and  hind  soon  fell  a  prey 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  absolutely  destroyed  the 
place ;  which  happened  in  the  sixth  year  after  the  revolt  of 
Aristagoras.  From  Miletus  the  Persians  marched  into  Caria, 
and  having  there  taken  some  cities  by  force,  and  received  others 
by  voluntary  submission,  in  a  short  time  reduced  all  that  country 
again  under  their  former  yoke.  The  Milesians,  who  were  saved 
from  the  sword  in  the  taking  of  the  city,  being  sent  captives  to 
Darius  to  Susa,  he  did  them  no  farther  harm,  but  sent  them  to 
inhabit  the  city  of  Ampha,  which  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tigris,  where  in  conjunction  with  the  Euphrates  it  falls  into 
the  Persian  gulf,  not  far  from  the  place  where  now  the  city  Bal- 
sora  stands,  and  there  they  continued  a  Grecian  colony  for  many 
ages  after. 

B.C.496.  After  the  taking  of  Miletus,  the  Persian  fleet,  which  mostly 
consisted  of  Phoenicians,  Cypriots,  and  Egyptians,  having  win- 
tered on  the  coasts  thereabout,  'the  next  year  took  in  Samos, 

z  Herod,  lib.  6.  »    I  lorod.  lib.  6. 
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Chilis,  Leebus,  and  the  reef  <>f  the  islands.  And  while  they  were 
thus  employed  al  sea,  the  armies  at  land  fell  on  the  cities  of  the 
continent,  and  having  brought  them  all  again  under  their  power, 
they  treated  them  as  they  had  afore  threatened,  that  is,  they 
made  all  the  beautifulest  of  their  youths  eunuchs,  sent  all  their 
virgins  into  Persia,  and  burnt  all  their  cities  with  their  temples; 
into  BO  grievous  a  calamity  were  they  brought  by  this  revolt, 
which  the  self-designs  of  one  enterprising,  busy-headed  man, 
Elestiseus  the  Milesian,  led  them  into,  and  he  himself  had  his 
share  in  it.  For  this  very  year  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Persians,  he  was  carried  to  Sardis,  and  there  crucified  by  the 
order  of  Artaphernes.  He  hastened  his  execution,  without  con- 
sulting Darius  about  it,  lest  his  kindness  for  him  might  extend 
to  the  granting  him  his  pardon,  and  thereby  a  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  Persians  be  again  let  loose  to  embarrass  their  affairs.  And 
that  it  would  have  so  happened,  as  they  conjectured,  did  after- 
wards appear.  For  when  his  head  was  brought  to  Darius,  he 
expressed  great  displeasure  against  the  authors  of  his  death,  and 
caused  his  head  to  be  honourably  buried,  as  the  remains  of  a 
man  that  had  much  merited  from  him.  How  he  was  the  cause 
of  the  Ionian  war,  and  what  was  his  aim  herein,  hath  been  above 
related.  On  the  breaking  out  of  that  revolt,  and  the  burning  of 
Sardis,  '•  Darius  understanding  that  Aristagoras,  the  deputy  of 
Hestiseus,  was  at  the  head  of  it,  doubted  not  but  that  Hestiseus 
himself  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  contrivance,  and  there- 
fore sent  for  him,  and  charged  him  with  it ;  but  he  managed  the 
matter  so  craftily  with  Darius,  as  to  make  him  believe  not  only 
that  he  was  innocent,  but  that  the  whole  cause  of  this  revolt 
was,  that  he  was  not  there  to  have  hindered  it.  For  he  told  him, 
that  the  matter  appeared  plainly  to  have  been  long  a  brewing,  and 
that  they  had  waited  only  for  his  absence  to  put  it  in  execution ; 
and  that  if  he  had  continued  at  Miletus  it  could  never  have  hap- 
pened ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  restore  his  affairs  in  those 
parts,  was  to  send  him  thither  to  appease  these  combustions  ; 
which  he  promised  not  only  to  do,  but  to  deliver  Aristagoras 
into  his  hands,  and  make  the  great  island  of  Sardinia  to  become 
tributary  to  him ;  swearing,  that  if  he  were  sent  on  this  voyage, 
he  would  not  change  his  garment  still  all  were  effected  that  he 
had  said.  By  which  fair  speech  Darius  being  deceived,  cgave 
him  permission  to  return  into  Ionia.  On  his  arrival  at  Sardis, 
b  Herodot.  lil>.  5.  c  Herodot.  lib.  6. 
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his  busy  head  set  him  at  work  to  conti'ive  a  plot  against  the  go- 
vernment there,  and  he  had  drawn  several  of  the  Persians  into 
it.     But  in  some  discourse  which  he  had  with  Artaphernes,  find- 
ing that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in 
the  Ionian  revolt,  he  thought  it  not  safe  for  him  any  longer  to 
tarry  at  Sardis,  and  therefore  the  next  night  after,  getting  pri- 
vately away,  he  fled  to  the  sea  coast,  and  got  over  to  the  island 
of  Chius.     But  the  Chians,  mistrusting  that  his  coming  thither 
was  to  act  some  part  for  the  interest  of  Darius  among  them, 
seized  on  hie  person,  and  put  him  in  prison  ;   but  afterwards, 
being  satisfied  how  he  was  engaged  to  the  contrary,  they  set 
him  again  at  liberty.     Hereon  he  sent  one,  whom  he  had  confi- 
dence in,  with  letters  to  Sardis,  to  those  Persians  whom  he  had 
corrupted  while  he  was  there ;  but  the  person  whom  he  trusted 
deceiving  him,  delivered  the  letters  to  Artaphernes,  whereby  the 
plot  being  discovered,  and  all  the  persons  concerned  in  it  put  to 
death,  he  failed  of  this  design.     But  thinking  still  he  could  do 
great  matters,  were  he  at  the  head  of  the  Ionian  league,  in  order 
to  the  gaining  of  this  point,  he  got  the  Chians  to  convey  him  to 
Miletus.     But  the  Milesians  having  had  their  liberty  restored  to 
them  by  Aristagoras  would  by  no  means  run   the  hazard  of 
losing  it  again  by  receiving  him  into  the  city ;  whereon  endea- 
vouring in  the  night  to  enter  by  force,  he  was  repulsed   and 
wounded,  and  thereby  forced  to  return  again  to  Chius.     While 
he  was  there,  being  asked  the  reason  why  he  so  earnestly  press- 
ed Aristagoras  to  revolt,  and  thereby  brought  so  great  a  cala- 
mity upon  Ionia,  he  told  them,  it  was  because  the  king  had  re- 
solved to  remove  the  Ionians  into  Phoenicia,  and  to  bring  the 
Phoenicians  into  Ionia,  and  give  them  that  country ;  which  was 
wholly  a  fiction  of  his  own  devising ;  for  Darius  had  never  any 
such  intention ;  but  it  very  well  served  his  purpose,  first  to  ex- 
cuse himself,  and  next  to  excite  the  Ionians  with  the  greater 
firmness  and  vigour  to  prosecute  the  war,  which  accordingly  had 
its  effect.     For  the  Ionians  hearing  that  their  country  was  to 
be  taken  from  them  and  given  to  the  Phoenicians,  were  exceed- 
ingly alarmed  at  it,  and  therefore  resolved  with  the  utmost  of 
their  power  to  stand  to  their  defence.     However,  Hestiaeus  find- 
ing the  Chians  not  any  way  inclined  to  trust  him  with  any  of 
their  naval  forces,  as  he  desired  of  them,  he  passed  over  to  the 
isle  of  Lesbus,  and  having  there  gained  eight  ships,  he  sailed  with 
them  to  Byzantium,  where  making  prize  of  all  the  ships  that 
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passed  the  Bosphoras, either  t«»  or  from  the  Kuxine  sea,  excepting 
only  such  as  belonged  t<>  those  who  were  confederated  with  him, 
hs  ili'l  there  in  a  short  time  grow  to  a  great  power.  But  on  his 
hearing  of  the  taking  of  Miletus,  he  left  the  conduct  of  his  af- 
fair- in  those  partfl  to  a  deputy,  and  sailed  to  Chius,  and  after 
some  little  opposition  at  his  first  landing  made  himself  master  of 
the  island,  the  Chians  by  reason  of  the  loss  they  had  lately  sus- 
tained in  the  sea-fight  against  the  Persians  at  Lada,  being  too 
weak  at  that  time  to  resist  him.  From  thence  he  sailed  with  a 
great  army  of  Ionians  and  iEolians  to  Thasus,  an  island  on  the 
Thraoian  coast,  and  laid  siege  to  the  chief  city  of  that  island ; 
but  hearing  that  the  Phoenician  fleet  in  the  service  of  the  Per- 
sians was  sailed  to  take  in  the  islands  on  the  Asian  coast,  he 
rai«(l  the  siege,  and  sailed  back  to  Lesbus  with  all  his  forces  to 
defend  that  place ;  from  whence  passing  over  into  the  continent, 
which  was  opposite  to  it,  to  plunder  the  country,  Harpagus,  one 
of  the  Persian  generals,  who  happened  then  to  be  there  with  a 
great  army,  fell  upon  him,  and  having  routed  his  forces,  and 
taken  him  prisoner,  sent  him  to  Sardis,  where  he  met  with  the 
fate  which  I  have  mentioned.  He  was  a  man  of  the  best  head, 
and  the  most  enterprising  genius  of  any  of  his  age  ;  but  he 
having  wholly  employed  these  abilities  to  lay  plots  and  designs, 
which  produced  great  mischiefs  in  the  world,  for  the  obtaining 
of  little  aims  of  his  own,  it  happened  to  him  as  most  an  end  it 
doth  to  such  refined  politicians,  who  while  they  are  spinning  fine 
webs  of  politics  for  the  bringing  about  of  their  self-designs,  often 
find  them  to  become  snares  for  their  own  destruction.  For  the 
providence  of  the  wisest  of  men  being  too  short  to  overreach  the 
providence  of  God,  he  often  permits  such  Achitophels,  for  the  pu- 
nishment of  their  presumption,  as  well  as  their  malice,  to  perish 
by  their  own  devices.  And  so  it  happened  to  Machiavel,  the 
famous  master  of  our  modern  politicians,  who,  after  all  his  po- 
litics, died  in  gaol  for  want  of  bread.  And  thus  may  it  happen 
to  all  else,  who  make  any  other  maxims  than  those  of  truth  and 
justice  to  be  the  rules  of  their  politics. 

After  the  Phoenician  fleet  had  subdued  all  the  islands  on  the  B.C. 495. 
Asian  coast,  Artaphernes  clsent  them  to  reduce  the  Hellespont, 
that  is,  all  its  coasts  on  the  European  side,  for  those  on  the 
Asian  had  been  already  brought  under  by  the  armies  at  land ; 
which  Miltiades,  prince  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  having 
'•  Herodot.  lib.  6.  Cornelius  Nepos  in  Miltiade. 
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advice  of,  and  that  the  fleet  was  come  as  far  as  Tenedos  to  put 
these  orders  in  execution,   he  thought  not  fit  to  tarry  their 
arrival,  as  being  too  weak  to  resist  so  great  a  power,  but  imme- 
diately carried  all  that  he  had  on  board  five  ships,  and  set  sail 
with  them  for  Athens.     But  in  his  passage  one  of  them,  com- 
manded by  Metiochus  his  eldest  son,  was  taken  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  Metiochus  was  carried  to  Darius  to  Susa ;    but  in- 
stead of  doing  him  any  hurt,  he  generously  gave  him  a  house, 
and  lands  also  for  his  maintenance,  and  married  him  to  a  Per- 
sian lady,  with  whom  he  there  lived  in  an  honourable  state  all  his 
life  after,  and  never  more  returned  into  Greece.     In  the  interim 
Miltiades,  with  his  other  four  ships,  got  safe  to  Athens,  and 
there  again  settled  himself;   for  he  was  a  citizen  of  that  city, 
and  of  one  of  the  most  honourable  families  in  it.     Miltiades,  his 
father  Oimon's  eldest  brother  by  the  same  mother,  (for  they  had 
different  fathers,)  was  the  first  of  the  Athenians  that  settled  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  being  called  thither  by  the  Dolonces, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  to  be  their  prince,  who  dying 
without  issue,  left  his  principality  to  Stesagoras  his  nephew,  the 
eldest  son  of  his  brother  Cimon  ;  he  dying  also  without  children, 
the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  who  then  governed  at  Athens,  sent  this 
Miltiades  his  brother  thither  to  succeed  him,  where  he  arrived 
and  settled  himself  in  that  year  in  which  Darius  entered  on  his 
war  against  the  Scythians,  in  which  expedition  he  accompanied 
him  with  his  ships  to  the  Danube,  as  hath  been  above  said. 
Three  years  after  he  was  driven  out  by  the  Scythians,  but  being 
afterwards  brought  back,  and  restored  again  by  the  Dolonces,  he 
continued  there  till  this  time,  and  then  was  finally  dispossessed 
by  the   Phoenicians.      While  he  lived  in  the  Chersonesus,  he 
married  for  his  second  wife  Hegesipyla  the  daughter  of  Olorus, 
a  Thracian  king  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom  ehe  had  Cymon, 
the  famous  general  of  the  Athenians.    After  the  death  of  Milti- 
ades, she  had  by  a  second  husband  a  son  called  also  Olorus,  by 
the  name  of  his  grandfather,  who  was  the  father  of  Thucydides 
the  historian.     She  could  not  have  had  them  both  by  the  same 
husband,  for  Cymon  and  Thucydides,  and  consequently  Olorus, 
were  of  two  different  tribes,  and  therefore  they  could  not  be  both 
descended  from  Miltiades. 
B.C.494.      Darius  recalling  all  his  other  generals,  fsent  Mardonius,  the 
son   of  Gobrias,   a  young   Persian   nobleman,  who    had    lately 
e  Plutarchus  in  Cimone.  '  Herodot.  lib.  6. 
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married  one  of  hie  daughters,  to  be  the  chief  commander  in  all 
the  maritime  parte  of  Asia,  with  orders  to  invade  Greece,  and 
revenge  him  on  the  Athenians  and  Elretrians  for  the  burning  of 

Sardis.  On  his  arrival  at  the  Hellespont,  all  his  forces  being 
there  rendezvoused  for  the  execution  of  these  orders,  he  inarched 
with  his  land  forces  through  Thrace  into  Macedonia,  ordering 
his  fleet  first  to  take  in  Thasus,  and  then  follow  after  him,  and 
coast  it  by  sea,  as  he  inarched  by  land,  that  each  might  be 
at  hand  to  act  in  concert  with  each  other  for  the  prosecuting  of 
the  end  proposed  by  this  war.  On  his  arrival  in  Macedonia  all 
that  country,  dreading  so  great  a  power,  submitted  to  him.  But 
the  fleet,  after  they  had  subdued  Thasus,  as  they  were  passing 
farther  on  towards  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  on  their  doubling 
of  the  cape  of  mount  Athos,  now  called  Capo  Santo,  met  there 
with  a  terrible  storm,  which  destroyed  three  hundred  of  their 
ships,  and  above  twenty  thousand  of  their  men.  And  at  the 
same  time  Mardonius  fell  into  no  less  a  misfortune  by  land:  for 
lying  with  his  army  in  an  encampment  not  sufficiently  secured, 
the  Thracians  took  the  advantage  of  it,  and  falling  on  him  in 
the  night  broke  into  his  camp,  and  slew  a  great  number  of  his 
men,  and  wounded  Mardonius  himself;  by  which  losses  being 
disabled  for  any  farther  action,  either  by  sea  or  land,  he  was 
forced  to  march  back  again  into  Asia,  without  gaining  any 
honour  or  advantage,  either  to  himself  or  the  king's  affairs,  by 
this  expedition. 

Darius,  before  he  would  make  any  farther  attempt  upon  the  B.C. 493. 
Grecians,  °to  make  trial  which  of  them  would  submit  to  him, 
and  which  would  not,  sent  heralds  to  all  their  cities  to  demand 
earth  and  water,  which  was  the  form  whereby  the  Persians  used 
to  require  the  submission  of  those  whom  they  would  have  yield 
to  them.  On  the  arrival  of  these  heralds  several  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  dreading  the  power  of  the  Persians,  did  as  was  required 
of  them.  But  when  those  who  were  sent  to  Athens  and  Lace- 
daemon  came  thither  with  this  commission,  they  flung  them,  the 
one  into  a  well,  and  the  other  into  a  deep  pit,  and  bid  them  fetch 
earth  and  water  thence.  But  this  being  done  in  the  heat  of 
their  rage,  they  repented  of  it  when  come  to  a  cooler  temper. 
For  thus  to  put  heralds  to  death  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  for  which  they  were  afterwards  condemned  even  by 
themselves,  as  well  as  all  their  neighbours,  and  would  gladly  have 
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made  any  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  that  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted of,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  a  person  of  purpose 
to  Susa  to  make  an  offer  hereof. 

B.C.  492.  Darius,  on  the  hearing  of  the  ill  success  of  Mardonius,  suspect- 
ing the  sufficiency  of  his  conduct,  h  recalled  him  from  his  com- 
mand, and  sent  two  other  generals  in  his  stead  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  the  Grecians,  Datis  a  Median,  and  Artaphernes  a 
Persian,  the  son  of  that  Artaphernes  his  brother  who  was  lately 
governor  of  Sardis,  and  gave  them  particularly  in  charge  not  to 
fail  of  executing  his  revenge  on  the  Athenians  and  the  Eretrians, 
whom  he  could  never  forgive  for  the  part  which  they  had  in  the 
burning  of  Sardis.  On  their  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  they 
there  drew  together  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  ships,  and  made  the  best  preparations 
they  could  for  this  expedition  against  the  Grecians. 

B.C. 491.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  spring,  'the  two  Persian  generals 
having  shipped  their  army,  rendezvoused  their  whole  fleet  at 
Samos,  and  from  thence  sailed  to  Naxus,  and  having  there 
burned  the  chief  city  of  the  island,  and  all  their  temples,  and 
taken  in  all  the  other  islands  in  those  seas,  they  shaped  their 
course  directly  for  Eretria,  and  after  a  siege  of  seven  days  took 
the  city  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  its  chief  inhabitants,  and 
burnt  it  to  the  ground,  making  all  that  they  found  in  it  captives. 
And  then  passing  over  into  Attica  they  were  led  by  the  guidance 
of  Hippias,  the  late  tyrant  of  Athens,  into  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon, where  being  met  and  fought  with  by  ten  thousand  Athe- 
nians, and  one  thousand  Plateans,  under  the  leading  of  Miltia- 
des,  who  was  lately  prince  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  they 
were  there  overthrown  by  this  small  number  with  a  great 
slaughter,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  their  ships,  and  sail  back 
again  into  Asia  with  baffle  and  disgrace,  having  lost  in  this  ex- 
pedition, ksaith  Trogus,  by  the  sword,  shipwreck,  and  other 
ways,  two  hundred  thousand  men.  But  •Herodotus  tells  us, 
they  were  no  more  than  six  thousand  four  hundred  that  were 
slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  of  which  Hippias  was  one,  who  was 
the  chief  exciter  and  conductor  of  this  war. 

Datis  and  Artaphernes,  on  their  return  into  Asia1,  that  they 
might  shew  some  fruit  of  this  expedition,  sent  the  Eretrians  they 
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had  taken  to  Darius  to  Susa,  who  without  doing  them  any  far- 
ther harm  sent  them  to  dwell  in  a  village  of  the  region  of  Cissia, 
which  was  at  the  difltanoe  of  about  a  day's  journey  from  Susa", 
wh.re  Apollonius  Tvaneus  found  their  descendants  still  remain- 
ing a  great  many  agOf  after. 

Darius,  "on  his  hearing  of  the  unsuccessful  return  of  his  forces  B.C. 490. 
from  Attica,  instead  of  being  discouraged  by  that,  or  the  other 
disasters  that  had  happened  unto  him  in  his  attempts  upon  the 
Grecians,  added  the  defeat  of  Marathon  to  the  burning  of  Sar- 
dis,  as  a  new  cause  to  excite  him  with  the  greater  vigour  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  them.  And  therefore  resolving  in  per- 
son to  make  an  invasion  upon  them  with  all  his  power,  he  sent 
orders  through  all  the  provinces  to  arm  the  whole  empire  for  it. 
But  after  three  years  had  been  spent  in  making  these  prepara- 
tions, a  new  war  broke  out  in  the  fourth,  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Egyptians.  But  Darius's  heart  was  so  earnestly  set  against  theB.C.487. 
Grecians,  that  resolving  his  new  rebels  should  not  divert  him 
from  executing  his  wrath  upon  his  old  enemies,  he  determined 
to  make  war  against  them  both  at  the  same  time,  and  that, 
while  part  of  his  forces  were  sent  to  reduce  Egypt,  he  would  in 
person  with  the  rest  fall  upon  Greece.  But  he  being  now  an  old 
man,  and  there  being  a  controversy  between  two  of  his  sons,  to 
which  of  them  two  the  succession  did  belong,  it  was  thought 
convenient  that  the  matter  should  be  determined  before  he  did 
set  out  on  this  expedition,  lest  otherwise  on  his  death  it  might 
cause  a  civil  war  in  the  empire.  For  the  preventing  of  which,  it 
was  an  ancient  usage  among  the  Persians,  that  before  their  king 
went  out  to  any  dangerous  war  his  successor  should  be  declared. 
The  matter  in  dispute  F stood  thus:  Darius  had  three  sons  by 
his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  Gobrias,  all  born  before  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  throne,  and  four  others  by  Atossa,  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus,  who  were  all  born  after  it.  Of  the  first  Artabasanes 
(who  is  by  some  called  Artimenes,  and  by  others-  Ariamenes) 
was  the  eldest,  and  of  the  latter  Xerxes.  Artabasanes  urged 
that  he  was  the  eldest  son,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  usage 
and  custom  of  all  nations,  he  ought  to  be  preferred  in  the  suc- 
cession before  the  younger.  To  this  Xerxes  replied,  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  was 
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the  first  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  therefore  claimed  in 
her  right  to  succeed  his  father  in  it,  and  that  it  was  much  more 
agreeable  to  justice,  that  the  crown  of  Cyrus  should  come  to  a 
descendant  of  Cyrus,  than  to  one  who  was  not.  And  he  farther 
added,  that  it  was  true  Artabasanes  was  the  eldest  son  of  Da- 
rius, but  that  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  king.  For  Artaba- 
sanes was  born  while  his  father  was  only  a  private  person,  and 
therefore  by  that  primogeniture  could  claim  no  more  than  to  be 
heir  to  his  private  fortunes ;  but  as  to  him,  he  was  the  first-born 
after  his  father  was  king,  and  therefore  had  the  best  right  to 
succeed  him  in  the  kingdom.  And  for  this  he  had  an  instance 
from  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  whom  it  was  the  usage,  that  the 
sons  of  their  kings,  who  were  born  after  their  advancement  to 
the  throne,  should  succeed  before  those  who  were  bom  before  it. 
And  this  last  argument  he  was  helped  to  by  Damaratus,  formerly 
king  of  Lacedsemon,  who  having  been  unjustly  deposed  by  his 
subjects,  was  then  an  exile  in  the  Persian  court.  Hereupon 
Xerxes  was  declared  the  successor,  though  not  so  much  by  the 
strength  of  his  plea,  as  by  the  influence  which  his  mother  Atossa 
had  over  the  inclinations  of  Darius,  who  was  absolutely  governed 
in  this  matter  by  the  authority  she  had  with  him.  That  which 
was  most  remarkable  in  this  contest  was  the  friendly  and  amica- 
ble manner  with  which  it  was  managed.  For  during  the  whole 
time  that  it  lasted,  all  the  marks  of  a  most  entire  fraternal  affec- 
tion passed  between  the  two  brothers.  And  when  it  was  decided, 
as  the  one  did  not  insult,  so  neither  did  the  other  repine  or  ex- 
press any  anger  or  discontent  on  the  judgment  given  ;  and 
although  the  elder  brother  lost  the  cause,  yet  he  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  the  determination,  wished  his  brother  joy,  and  without 
diminishing  his  friendship  or  affection  to  him,  ever  after  adhered 
to  his  interest,  and  at  last  died  in  his  service,  being  slain  fighting 
for  him  in  the  Grecian  war,  which  is  an  example  very  rarely  to 
be  met  with,  where  so  great  a  prize  is  at  stake,  as  that  of  a 
crown ;  the  ambitious  desire  of  which  is  usually  of  that  force 
with  the  most  of  mankind,  as  to  make  them  break  through  all 
other  considerations  whatsoever,  where  there  is  any  the  least 
pretence  to  it,  to  reach  the  attainment. 
B.C.  4«6-  After  the  succession  was  thus  settled,  and  all  were  ready  to  set 
out  both  for  the  Egyptian  as  well  as  the  Grecian  war,  <i  Darius 
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fell  sick  and  died  in  the  second  year  after  the  Egyptian  re- 
volt, having  then  reigned  'ax  and  thirty  years  j  and  Xerxes, 
according  to  the  late  determination,  quietly  succeeded  in  the 
throne.  There  arc  writers  'who  place  this  determination  after 
the  death  of  Darius,  and  say  that  it  was  settled  by  the  judgment 
of  Artabanos,  uncle  to  the  two  contending  princes,  who  was 
made  the  arbitrator  between  them  in  this  contest.  But  Hero- 
dotus, who  lived  the  nearest  those  times  of  all  that  have  written 
of  it,  positively  tells  us,  that  it  was  decided  by  Darius  himself  a 
little  before  his  death.  And  his  decision  being  that  which  was 
most  likely  to  have  the  greatest  authority  in  this  matter,  Hero- 
dotus"s  account  of  it  seemeth  the  much  more  probable  of  the 
two. 

Darius  was  a  prince  of  wisdom,  clemency,  and  justice,  and 
hath  the  honour  lto  have  his  name  recorded  in  holy  writ  for  a 
favourer  of  God's  people,  a  restorer  of  his  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  a  promoter  of  his  worship  therein  ;  for  all  which  God  was 
pleased  to  make  him  his  instrument,  and  in  respect  hereof,  I 
doubt  not,  it  was,  that  he  blessed  him  with  a  numerous  issue,  a 
long  reign,  and  great  prosperity.  For  although  he  were  not 
altogether  so  fortunate  in  his  wars  against  the  Scythians  and 
the  Grecians,  yet  every  where  else  he  had  full  success  in  all  his 
undertakings,  and  not  only  restored  and  thoroughly  settled  the 
empire  of  Cyrus,  after  it  had  been  much  shaken  by  Cambyses 
and  the  Magian,  but  also  added  many  large  and  rich  provinces 
to  it,  especially  those  of  India,  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  the  isles 
of  the  Ionian  sea. 

The  Jews  u  have  a  tradition,  that  in  the  last  year  of  Darius 
died  the  prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  and  that 
thereon  ceased  the  spirit  of  prophecy  from  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  that  this  was  the  obsignation  or  sealing  up  of 
vision  and  prophecy  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  x Daniel.  And 
from  the  same  tradition  they  tell  us,  that  the  kingdom  of  the 
Persians  ceased  also  the  same  year.  For  they  will  have  it,  that 
this  was  the  Darius  whom  Alexander  conquered,  and  that  the 
whole  continuance  of  the  Persian  empire  was  only  fifty-two 
years,  which  they  reckon  thus.      Darius  the  Median  reigned  one 
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year,  Cyrus  three  years,  Cambyses  (who  they  say  was  the  Aha- 
suerus  who  married  Esther)  sixteen  years,  and  Darius  (whom 
they  will  have  to  be  the  son  of  Esther)  thirty-two  years.  And 
this  last  Darius,  according  to  them,  was  the  Artaxerxes,  who 
sent  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem  to  restore  the  state  of 
the  Jews.  For  they  tell  us,  that  Artaxerxes  among  the  Per- 
sians was  the  common  name  of  their  kings,  as  that  of  Pharaoh 
wTas  among  the  Egyptians.  This  shews  how  ill  they  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Persian  empire.  And  their 
countryman  Josephus,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  those 
times,  seems  to  have  been  but  very  little  better  informed  con- 
cerning them. 

In  the  time  of  his  reign  first  appeared  in  Persia  the  famous 
prophet  of  the  Magians,  whom  the  Persians  call  Zerdusht,  or 
Zaratush,  and  the  Greeks  Zoroastres.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
writers  much  differ  about  him  ;  some  of  them  1  will  have  it,  that 
he  lived  many  ages  before,  and  was  king  of  Bactria ;  and  others, 
that  there  were  ztwo  of  that  name,  who  lived  in  different  ages, 
one  long  before  the  other,  both  famous  in  the  same  kind.  But 
the  Oriental  writers a,  who  should  best  know,  all  unanimously 
agree,  that  there  was  but  one  Zerdusht,  or  Zoroastres,  and  that 
the  time  in  which  he  flourished  was  while  Darius  Hystaspis  was 
king  of  Persia.  It  is  certain  he  was  no  king,  but  one  born 
of  mean  and  obscure  parentage,  who  did  raise  himself  wholly 
by  his  craft  in  carrying  on  that  imposture,  with  which  he  de- 
ceived the  world.  They  who  place  him  so  high  as  the  time  of 
Ninus,  by  whom,  they  say,  he  was  slain  in  battle,  follow  the 
authority  of  Justin  for  it.  But  bDiodorus  Siculus  out  of  Ctesias 
tells  us,  that  the  king  of  Bactria,  with  whom  Ninus  had  war,  was 
called  Oxyartes  ;  and  there  are  some  ancient  manuscripts  of 
Justin,  cin  which  it  is  read  Oxyatres,  and  perchance  that  was 
the  genuine  reading,  and  Zoroastres  came  into  the  text  instead 
of  it  by  the  error  of  the  copier,  led  thereto  perchance  by  a  note 
in  the  margin  placed  there  by  some  critic,  who  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  person  took  upon  him  to  alter  the  name.  For  he  is 
there  said,  Aries  Magicas  primo  invenisse,  i.  e.  That  he  teas  the 
Jirst  inventor  of  Magianism,  which  Zoroastres  only  was  generally 
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taken  to  be,  though  in  truth  he  was  not  the  founder  of  that 
sect,  but  only  the  restorer  and  reformer  of  it,  as  shall  be  here- 
after shewn. 

He  was  the  greatest  impostor,  except  Mahomet,  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  world,  and  had  all  the  craft  and  enterprising 
boldness  of  that  Aral),  but  much  more  knowledge.  For  he  was 
excellently  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  East  that  was  in  his 
time  ;  whereas  the  other  could  neither  write  nor  read ;  and  par- 
ticularly he  was  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Jewish  religion,  and  in 
all  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  that  were  then  ex- 
tant, which  makes  it  most  likely,  that  he  was,  as  to  his  origin,  a 
Jew.  And  it  is  generally  said  of  him,  that  he  had  been  a  ser- 
vant to  one  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  and  that  it  was  by  this 
means  that  he  came  to  be  so  well  skilled  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
and  all  other  Jewish  knowledge,  which  is  a  farther  proof  that  he 
was  of  that  people,  it  not  being  likely  that  a  prophet  of  Israel 
should  entertain  him  as  a  servant,  or  instruct  him  as  a  disciple, 
if  he  were  not  of  the  same  seed  of  Israel,  as  well  as  of  the  same 
religion  with  him  ;  and  that  especially  since  it  was  the  usage  of 
that  people  by  principle  of  religion,  as  well  as  by  long  received 
custom  among  them,  to  separate  themselves  from  all  other  na- 
tions, as  far  as  they  were  able.  And  it  is  farther  to  be  taken 
notice  of,  that  most  of  those  who  speak  of  his  original,  d  say  that 
he  was  of  Palestine,  within  which  country  the  land  of  Ju^lsea 
was.  And  all  this  put  together  amounts  with  me  to  a  con- 
vincing proof,  that  he  was  first  a  Jew,  and  that  by  birth  as  well 
as  religion,  before  he  took  upon  him  to  be  prophet  of  the  Ma- 
gian  sect. 

The  prophet  of  Israel  to  whom  he  was  a  servant,  some  esay 
was  Elias,  and  f others  Ezra;  but  as  the  former  was  too  early, 
so  the  other  was  too  late  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived ;  with 
this  best  agreeth  what  is  said  by  a  third  sort  of  writers,  sthat 
it  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  Jeremiah  with  whom  he  served, 
and  if  so,  it  must  have  been  either  Ezekiel  or  Daniel.  For  be- 
sides these  two,  there  was  no  other  prophet  of  Israel  in  those 
times  who  could  have  been  of  the  disciples  of  Jeremiah.  And 
as  Daniel  was  of  age  sufficient  at  his  carrying  away  to  Babylon 
(ho  having  been  then  about  eighteen  years  old)  to  have  been 
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some  time  before  under  the  discipline  and  tutorage  of  that  pro- 
phet, so  having  continued  till  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  he  lived  long  enough  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
this  impostor,  which  cannot  be  said  of  Ezekiel.  For  we  hear 
nothing  more  of  him  after  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  Jehoiachin,  which  was  the  year  next  after  the  taking 
of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  And  therefore  it  is  most  likely, 
that  he  lived  not  much  beyond  that  time.  It  must  therefore  be 
Daniel  under  whom  this  impostor  served  ;  and  besides  him  there 
was  not  any  other  master  in  those  times  under  whom  he  could 
acquire  all  that  knowledge  both  in  things  sacred  and  profane, 
which  he  was  so  well  furnished  with.  And  no  doubt  his  seeing 
that  great,  good,  and  wise  man  arrive  to  such  an  height  and 
dignity  in  the  empire  by  being  a  true  prophet  of  God,  was  that 
which  did  set  this  crafty  wretch  upon  the  design  of  being  a  false 
one,  hoping  that  by  acting  this  part  well  he  might  obtain  the 
same  advancement,  and  by  pretending  to  that  which  the  other 
really  was,  arrive  to  the  like  honour  and  greatness  ;  and  it  must 
be  said,  that  by  his  craft  and  dexterity  in  managing  this  pre- 
tence, he  wonderfully  succeeded  in  what  he  aimed  at.  It  is  said, 
that  while  he  served  the  prophet  under  whom  he  was  bred,  he 
did  by  some  evil  action  hdraw  on  him  his  curse,  and  that  thereon 
he  was  smitten  with  leprosy.  But  they  who  tell  us  this,  seem 
to  be  such,  who  finding  Eliah  said  to  be  his  master,  mistook 
Elisha  for  Eliah,  and  therefore  thought  Gehazi  to  have  been  the 
person. 

He  did  not  found  a  new  religion,  as  his  successor  in  imposture 
Mahomet  did,  but  'only  took  upon  him  to  revive  and  reform  an 
old  one,  that  of  the  Magians,  which  had  been  for  many  ages 
past  the  ancient  national  religion  of  the  Medes  as  well  as  of  the 
Persians.  For  it  having  fallen  under  disgrace  on  the  death  of 
those  ringleaders  of  that  sect,  who  had  usurped  the  sovereignty 
after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and  the  slaughter  which  was  then 
made  of  all  the  chief  men  among  them,  it  sunk  so  low,  that  it 
became  almost  extinct,  and  Sabianism  every  where  prevailed 
against  it,  Darius  and  most  of  his  followers  on  that  occasion 
going  over  to  it.  But  the  affection  which  the  people  had  for  the 
religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  which  they  had  been  all  brought 
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up  in,  not  being  easily  to  be  rooted  out,  Zoroastres  saw  that  the 
revival  of  this  was  the  best  game  of  imposture  that  he  could 
then  play,  ami  having  so  good  an  old  stock  to  graft  upon,  he 
did  with  the  greater  ease  make  all  his  new  scions  to  grow,  which 
be  inserted  into  it. 

He  first  kmade  his  appearance  in  Media,  now  called  Ader- 
bijan,  in  the  city  of  Xiz,  say  some;  in  that  of  Ecbatana,  now 
Tauris,  say  others.  For  Smerdis  having  been  of  that  province, 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  sect  which  he  was  of  had  still  there  its 
best  rooting.  And  therefore  the  impostor  thought  he  might  in 
those  parts,  with  the  best  success,  attempt  the  revival  of  it. 
And  his  first  appearing  here  is  that,  which  I  suppose  hath  given 
some  the  handle  to  assert,  that  this  was  the  country  in  which 
he  was  born. 

The  chief  reformation  which  he  made  in  the  Magian  religion 
1  was  in  the  first  principle  of  it.  For  whereas  before  they  had 
held  the  being  of  two  first  causes,  the  first  light,  or  the  good 
God,  who  was  the  author  of  all  good ;  and  the  other  darkness, 
or  the  evil  God,  who  was  the  author  of  all  evil ;  and  that  of  the 
mixture  of  these  two,  as  they  were  in  a  continual  struggle  with 
each  other,  all  things  were  made ;  he  introduced  a  principle  su- 
perior to  them  both,  one  supreme  God,  who  created  both  light 
and  darkness,  and  out  of  these  two,  according  to  the  alone 
pleasure  of  his  own  will,  made  all  things  else  that  are,  according 
to  what  is  said  in  the  forty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  ver.  5,  6,  7. 
I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else,  there  is  no  God  beside  me: 
I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me  :  that  they  may  know 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  from  the  west,  that  there  is  none 
beside  me.  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else.  I  form  the  light, 
and  create  darkness:  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil:  I  the  Lord  do 
all  these  things.  For  these  words  being  directed  to  Cyrus  king 
of  Persia,  must  be  understood  as  spoken  in  reference  to  the 
Persian  sect  of  the  Magians,  who  then  held  light  and  darkness, 
or  good  and  evil,  to  be  the  supreme  beings,  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  great  God,  who  is  superior  to  both.  And  I  doubt  not 
it  was  from  hence  that  Zoroastres  had  the  hint  of  mending  this 
great  absurdity  in  their  theology.  But  to  avoid  making  God 
the  author  of  evil,  his  doctrine  was,  mthat  God  originally  and 
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directly  created  only  light  or  good,  and  that  darkness  or  evil 
followed  it  by  consequence,  as  the  shadow  doth  the  person  ; 
that  light  or  good  had  only  a  real  production  from  God,  and  the 
other  afterwards  resulted  from  it,  as  the  defect  thereof.  In  sum, 
his  doctrine  as  to  this  particular  was,  "that  there  was  one  su- 
preme Being,  independent  and  self-existing  from  all  eternity. 
That  °  under  him  there  were  two  angels,  one  the  angel  of  light, 
who  is  the  author  and  director  of  all  good ;  and  the  other  the 
angel  of  darkness,  who  is  the  author  and  director  of  all  evil; 
and  that  these  two  out  of  the  mixture  of  light  and  darkness 
made  all  things  that  are ;  that  they  are  in  a  perpetual  struggle 
with  each  other;  and  that  where  the  angel  of  light  prevails, 
there  the  most  is  good,  and  where  the  angel  of  darkness  pre- 
vails, there  the  most  is  evil ;  that  this  struggle  shall  continue  to 
the  end  of  the  world  ;  that  Pthen  there  shall  be  a  general  resur- 
rection, and  9a  day  of  judgment,  wherein  just  retribution  shall 
be  rendered  to  all  according  to  their  works.  After  which  rthe 
angel  of  darkness  and  his  disciples  shall  go  into  a  world  of  their 
own,  where  they  shall  suffer  in  everlasting  darkness  the  punish- 
ments of  their  evil  deeds.  And  the  angel  of  light  and  his  disci- 
ples shall  also  go  into  a  world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall 
receive  in  everlasting  light  the  reward  due  unto  their  good 
deeds,  and  that  after  this  they  shall  remain  separated  for  ever, 
and  light  and  darkness  be  no  more  mixed  together  to  all  eter- 
nity. And  sall  this  the  remainder  of  that  sect  which  is  now  in 
Persia  and  India  do,  without  any  variation  after  so  many  ages, 
still  hold  even  to  this  day.  And  how  consonant  this  is  to  the 
truth  is  plain  enough  to  be  understood  without  a  comment.  And 
whereas  he  taught  that  God  originally  created  the  good  angel 
only,  and  that  the  other  followed  only  by  the  defect  of  good ; 
this  plainly  shews  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  revolt 
of  the  fallen  angels,  and  the  entrance  of  evil  into  the  world  that 
way,  but  had  been  thoroughly  instructed  how  that  God  at  first 
created  all  his  angels  good,  as  he  also  did  man,  and  that  they 
that  are  now  evil,  became  such  wholly  through  their  own  fault 
in  falling  from  that  state  which  God  first  placed  them  in.     All 
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which  plainly  shews  the  author  of  this  doctrine  to  have  been 
well  versed  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Jewish  religion,  out  of 
which  it  manifestly  appears  to  have  been  all  taken,  only  the 
craft v  impostor  took  care  to  dress  it  up  in  such  a  style  and 
form,  a<  would  make  it  best  agree  with  that  old  religion  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  which  he  grafted  it  upon. 

Another  reformation  which  he  made  in  the  Magian  religion 
was,  1 that  he  caused  fire-temples  to  be  built  wherever  he  came. 
For  whereas  hitherto  they  had  erected  their  altars,  on  which 
their  sacred  fire  was  kept,  on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  on  high 
places  in  the  open  air,  and  there  performed  all  the  offices  of 
their   religious    worship,   where   often   by   rain,   tempests,  and 
storms,  the  sacred  fire  was  extinguished,  and  the  holy  offices  of 
their  religion  interrupted  and  disturbed  ;  for  the  preventing  of 
this  he  directed,  that  wherever  any  of  those  altars  were  erected, 
temples   should   be   built   over  them,   that  so  the   sacred   fires 
might  be  the  better  preserved,  and  the  public  offices  of  their 
religion  the  better  performed  before  them.     For  all  the  parts  of 
their  public  worship  were  performed  before  these  public  sacred 
fires,  as  all  their  private  devotions  were  before  private  fires  in 
their  own  houses ;  not  that  they  worshipped  the  fire,  (for  this 
they  always  disowned,)  but  God  in  the  fire.     For  uZoroastres, 
among  other  his  impostures,  having  feigned  that  he  was  taken 
up  into  heaven,  there  to  be  instructed  in  those  doctrines  which 
he  was  to  deliver  unto  men,  he  pretended  not  (as  Mahomet 
after  did)  there  to  have  seen  God,  but  only  to  have  heard  him 
speaking  to  him  out  of  the  midst  of  a  great  and  most  bright 
flame  of  fire ;  and  therefore  taught  his  followers,  that  fire  was 
the  truest  Shekinah  of  the  Divine  presence ;  that  the  sun  being 
the  perfectest  fire,  God  had  there  x  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and 
the  residence  of  his  Divine  presence,  in  a  more  excellent  manner 
than  any  where  else,  and  next  that  in  the  elementary  fire  with 
us ;  and  for  this  reason  he  ordered  them  still  to  direct  all  their 
worship  to  God  first  towards  the  sun,  (which  they  called  Mithra,) 
and  next  towards  their  sacred  fires,  as  being  the  things  in  which 
God  chiefly  dwelt,  and  their  ordinary  way  of  worship  was  to  do 
so  towards  both.     For  when   they  came  before   these  fires  to 
worship,  they  always  approached  them  on  the  west  side;  that 
having  their  faces  towards  them,  and  also  towards  the  rising 
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sun  at  the  same  time,  they  might  direct  their  worship  towards 
both.  And  in  this  posture  they  always  performed  every  act 
of  their  worship.  But  this  was  not  a  new  institution  of  his: 
for  thus  to  worship  before  fire  and  the  sun  was,  as  hath  been 
said,  the  ancient  usage  of  that  sect,  and  according  hereto  is 
it,  that  we  are  to  understand  what  we  find  in  the  sixteenth 
verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  where  it  is  related,  that 
the  prophet  being  carried  in  a  vision  to  Jerusalem  to  see  the 
abominations  of  that  place,  among  other  impieties,  had  there 
shewn  him  about  five  and  twenty  men  standing  between  the  porch 
and  the  altar,  with  their  backs  towards  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and 
their  faces  towards  the  east;  and  they  worshipped  the  sun.  The 
meaning  of  which  is,  that  they  had  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
true  worship  of  God,  and  had  gone  over  to  that  of  the  Magians. 
For  the  holy  of  holies  (in  which  was  the  Shekinah  of  the  Divine 
presence  resting  over  the  mercy  seat)  being  on  the  western  end 
of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  all  that  entered  thither  to  worship 
God  did  it  with  their  faces  turned  that  way.  For  that  was  their 
>Kebla,  or  the  point  towards  which  they  always  directed  their 
worship.  But  the  Kebla  of  the  Magians  being  the  rising  sun, 
they  always  worshipped  with  their  faces  turned  that  way,  that 
is,  towards  the  East.  And  therefore  these  five  and  twenty  men 
by  altering  their  Kebla,  are  shewn  to  have  altered  their  religion, 
and  instead  of  worshipping  God  according  to  the  Jewish  religion, 
to  have  gone  over  to  the  religion  and  worship  of  the  Magians. 

Zoroastres  having  thus  retained  in  his  reformation  of  Ma- 
gianism  the  ancient  usage  of  that  sect  in  worshipping  God  before 
fire,  to  give  the  sacred  fires  in  the  temples  which  he  had  erected 
the  greater  veneration,  he  pretended  that  when  he  was  in  heaven, 
and  there  heard  God  speaking  to  him  out  of  the  midst  of  fire, 
he  z brought  thence  some  of  that  fire  with  him  on  his  return, 
and  placed  it  on  the  altar  of  the  first  fire-temple  that  he  erected, 
(which  was  that  ant  Xiz  in  Media,)  from  whence  they  say  it 
was  propagated  to  all  the  rest.  And  this  is  the  reason  which 
is  given  for  their  so  careful  keeping  of  it.  bFor  their  priests 
watch  it  day  and  night,  and  never  c suffer  it  to  go  out,  or  be 
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extinguished.  And  for  the  same  reason  also  they  did  treat  it 
with  that  superstition,  that  they  fed  it  only  with  dwood  stripped 
of  its  hark,  and  of  that  sort  which  they  thought  most  clean,  and 
they  never  (1did  hlow  it  either  with  bellows  or  with  their  breath, 
for  fear  of  polluting  it,  and  to  do  this  either  of  those  ways,  or  to 
cast  any  unclean  thing  into  it,  was  no  less  than  death  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  as  long  as  those  of  that  sect  reigned  in  it,  which 
from  the  time  of  Zoroastres  to  the  death  of  Yazdejerd,  the  last 
Persian  king  of  the  Magian  religion,  was  about  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ;  yea,  it  went  so  far,  ethat  the  priests  themselves 
never  approached  this  fire  but  with  a  cloth  over  their  mouths, 
that  they  might  not  breathe  thereon  ;  and  this  they  did,  not 
only  when  they  tended  the  fire  to  lay  more  wood  thereon,  or  do 
any  other  service  about  it,  but  also  when  they  approached  it  to 
read  the  daily  offices  of  their  liturgy  before  it.  So  that  they 
mumbled  over  their  prayers  rather  than  spoke  them,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Popish  priests  do  their  masses,  without 
letting  the  people  present  articulately  hear  one  word  of  what 
they  said,  and  if  they  should  hear  them,  they  would  now  as 
badly  understand  them.  For  all  their  public  prayers  are  even 
to  this  day  in  the  old  Persian  language,  in  which  Zoroastres 
first  composed  them  above  two  thousand  two  hundred  years 
since,  of  which  the  common  people  do  not  now  understand  one 
word.  And  in  this  absurdity  also  have  they  the  Romanists  par- 
takers with  them.  When  Zoroastres  composed  his  liturgy,  the 
old  Persic  was  then  indeed  the  vulgar  language  of  all  those 
countries  where  this  liturgy  was  used.  And  so  was  the  Latin 
throughout  all  the  western  empire,  when  the  Latin  service  was 
first  used  therein.  But  when  the  language  changed,  they  would 
not  consider  that  the  change  which  was  made  thereby,  in  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  did  require  that  a  change  should  be  made 
in  their  liturgy  also,  but  retained  it  the  same,  after  it  ceased  to 
be  understood  as  it  was  before.  So  it  was  the  superstitious 
folly  of  adhering  to  old  establishments  against  reason,  that 
produced  this  absurdity  in  both  of  them  ;  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  the  Magians  have  more  to  say  for  themselves 
in  this  matter  than  the  Romanists.  For  they  are  taught  that 
their  liturgy  was  brought  them  from  heaven,  which  the  others 
do  not  believe  of  theirs,  though  they  stick  to  it  as  if  it  were. 
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And  if  that  stiffness  of  humour,  which  is  now  among  too  many 
of  us  against  altering  any  thing  in  our  liturgy,  should  continue, 
it  must  at  last  bring  us  to  the  same  pass.  For  all  languages 
being  in  Jluxu,  they  do  in  every  age  alter  from  what  they  were 
in  the  former ;  and  therefore,  as  we  do  not  now  understand  the 
English  which  was  here  spoken  by  our  ancestors  three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago,  so  in  all  likelihood  will  not  our  posterity 
three  or  four  hundred  years  hence  understand  that  which  is  now 
spoken  by  us.  And  therefore  should  our  Liturgy  be  still  con- 
tinued without  any  change  or  alteration,  it  will  then  be  as  much 
in  an  unknown  language,  as  now  the  Roman  service  is  to  the 
vulgar  of  that  communion. 

But  to  return  to  the  reformations  of  Zoroastres ;  how  much 
he  followed  the  Jewish  platform  in  the  framing  of  them  doth 
manifestly  appear  from  the  particulars  I  have  mentioned.  For 
most  of  them  were  taken  either  from  the  sacred  writings,  or  the 
sacred  usages  of  that  people.  Moses  heard  God  speaking  to 
him  out  of  a  flame  of  fire  from  the  bush,  and  all  Israel  heard 
him  speaking  to  them  in  the  same  manner  out  of  the  midst  of 
fire  from  mount  Sinai.  Hence  Zoroastres  pretended  to  have 
heard  God  speaking  to  him  also  out  of  the  midst  of  a  flame  of 
fire.  The  Jews  had  a  visible  Shekinah  of  the  divine  presence 
among  them,  resting  over  the  mercy  seat  in  the  holy  of  holies, 
both  in  their  tabernacle  and  temple,  toward  which  they  offered 
up  all  their  prayers ;  and  therefore  Zoroastres  taught  his  Ma- 
gians  to  pretend  to  the  like,  and  to  hold  the  sun,  and  the  sacred 
fires  in  their  fire-temples,  to  be  this  Shekinah,  in  which  God 
especially  dwelt ;  and  for  this  reason  they  offered  up  all  their 
prayers  to  him  with  their  faces  turned  towards  both.  The  Jews 
had  a  sacred  fire,  which  came  down  from  heaven  upon  their 
altar  of  burnt  offerings,  which  they  did  there  ever  after,  till  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans,  inextinguishably 
maintain ;  and  with  this  fire  only  were  all  their  sacrifices  and 
oblations  made,  and  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  punished  with  death 
for  offering  incense  to  God  with  other  fire.  And  in  like  manner 
Zoroastres  pretended  to  have  brought  his  holy  fire  from  heaven, 
and  therefore  commanded  it  to  bo  kept  with  the  same  care. 
And  to  kindle  fire  on  the  altar  of  any  new  erected  fire-temple, 
or  to  rekindle  it  on  any  such  altar,  where  it  had  been  by  any 
unavoidable  accident  extinguished,  from  any  other  fire,  than 
from  one  of  the  sacred  fires  in  some  other  temple,  or  else  from 
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the  sun,  was  reckoned  :i  orime  to  b<>  punished  in  the  same  man- 
ner. And  whereas  great  <'.-tr<'  was  taken  among  the  Jews,  fthat 
no  wood  should  be  used  on  their  altar  in  the  temple,  but  that 
which  they  reputed  clean,  and  for  this  reason  they  had  it  all 
barked  and  examined  before  it  was  laid  on  ;  and  that  when  it 
\\.-i<  laid  on.  the  fire  should  never  be  blowed  up,  either  with  bel- 
lows or  the  breath  of  man,  for  the  kindling  of  it;  hence  Zoro- 
astres  £  ordained  both  these  particulars  to  be  also  observed  in 
respect  of  his  sacred  fire  among  his  Magians,  commanding  them 
to  use  only  barked  wood  for  the  maintaining  of  it,  and  no  other 
means  for  the  kindling  of  it  up  into  a  flame,  but  the  pouring  on 
of  oil,  and  the  blasts  of  the  open  air.  And  that  he  should  in  so 
many  things  write  after  the  Jewish  religion,  or  have  been  so  well 
informed  therein,  can  scarce  seem  probable,  if  he  had  not  been 
first  educated  and  brought  up  in  it. 

Zoroastres  having  thus  taken  upon  him  to  be  a  prophet  of 
God  sent  to  reform  the  old  religion  of  the  Persians,  to  gain  the 
better  reputation  to  his  pretensions  h  he  retired  into  a  cave,  and 
there  lived  a  long  time  as  a  recluse,  pretending  to  be  abstracted 
from  all  worldly  considerations,  and  to  be  given  wholly  to  prayer 
and  divine  meditations  ;  and  the  more  to  amuse  the  people, 
who  there  resorted  to  him,  he  dressed  up  his  cave  with  several 
mystical  figures  representing  Mithra  and  other  mysteries  of  their 
religion  ;  from  whence  it  became  for  a  long  while  after  a  usage 
among  them  to  choose  such  caves  for  their  devotions,  which 
being  dressed  up  in  the  same  manner  were  called  Mithratic 
caves.  While  he  was  in  this  retirement  he  composed  the  book 
wherein  all  his  pretended  revelations  are  contained,  which  shall 
be  hereafter  spoken  of.  And  Mahomet  exactly  followed  his 
example  herein.  For  he  also  retired  to  a  cave  some  time  before 
he  broached  his  imposture,  and  by  the  help  of  his  accomplices 
there  formed  the  Alcoran,  wherein  it  is  contained.  And  '  Py- 
thagoras, on  his  return  from  Babylon  to  Samos,  in  imitation  of 
his  master  Zoroastres,  (whom  k  Clemens  Alexandrinus  tells  us 
he  emulously  followed,)  had  there  in  like  manner  his  cave  to 
which  he  retired,  and  wherein  he  mostly  abided  both  day  and 
night,  and  for  the  same  end  as  Zoroastres  did  in  his,  that  is,  to 

t  See  Lightfoot's  Temple  Service.  '  Porphyrins  in  Vita  Pythagoras,  p.  184. 

£  Relig.  vet.  Pers.  c.  29.  ot  30.  edit.  Cantab.    Jamblichns  in  Vita  Pytha- 

h  Porphyrius  in  libro  de  Nympharam     gone,  cap.  5. 
AntrOj  p.  154.  edit.  Cant.  k  Strom.  1.  p.  223. 

n  9. 
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get  himself  the  greater  veneration  from  the  people.  For  Pytha- 
goras acted  a  part  of  imposture  as  well  as  Zoroastres,  and  this 
perchance  he  also  learnt  from  him. 

After  he  had  thus  acted  the  part  of  a  prophet  in  Media,  and 
there  settled  all  things  according  to  his  intentions,  he  removed 
from  thence  into  l  Bactria,  the  most  eastern  province  of  Persia, 
and  there  settled  in  the  city  of  Balch,  which  lies  on  the  river 
Oxus  in  the  confines  of  Persia,  India,  and  Cowaresmia,  where 
under  the  protection  of  Hystaspes,  the  father  of  Darius,  he  soon 
spread  his  imposture  through  all  that  province  with  great  suc- 
cess. For  although  Darius,  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Magians, 
had  with  most  of  his  followers  gone  over  to  the  sect  of  the  Sa- 
bians,  yet  Hystaspes  still  adhered  to  the  religion  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  having  fixed  his  residence  at  Balch,  (where  it  may  be 
supposed  he  governed  those  parts  of  the  empire  under  his  son,) 
did  there  support  and  promote  it  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
And  in  order  to  give  it  the  greater  reputation,  mhe  went  in 
person  into  India  among  the  Brachmans,  and  having  there 
learned  from  them  all  their  knowledge  in  mathematics,  astro- 
nomy, and  natural  philosophy,  he  brought  it  back  among  his 
Magians,  and  thoroughly  instructed  them  in  it.  And  they  con- 
tinued for  many  ages  after,  above  all  others  of  those  times,  skil- 
ful in  these  sciences,  especially  after  they  had  been  farther  in- 
structed in  them  by  Zoroastres,  who  was  the  greatest  mathema- 
tician and  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  therefore  took  care  to  improve  his  sect,  not  only  in  their 
religion,  but  also  in  all  natural  knowledge ;  which  so  much 
advanced  their  credit  in  the  world,  that  thenceforth  a  learned 
man  and  a  Magian  became  equivalent  terms.  And  this  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  that  the  vulgar  looking  on  their  knowledge  to  be 
more  than  natural,  entertained  an  opinion  of  them,  as  if  they 
had  been  actuated  and  inspired  by  supernatural  powers,  in  the 
same  manner  as  too  frequently  among  us  ignorant  people  are 
apt  to  give  great  scholars,  and  such  as  are  learned  beyond  their 
comprehensions,  (as  were  Friar  Bacon,  nDr.  Faustus,  and  °Cor- 

1    Abu    Japhar    Tabarita.       Buiulari.  tbe  name  of  Dr.  Faustus. 

Relig.  vet.  IVrs.  <•.  24.  °  That  which  contributes  most  to  the 

m  Ammianus  Marcclliuus,  lib.  23.  opinion,   that    Cornelias   Agrippa  was  a 

"  John  Faust  was  the  first  inventor  of  magician,   is   an    impertinent    piece  pub- 

printin-.it  Mentz,  and  from  thence  being  lished  under  liis  name,  entitled,  De  Oc- 

taken  for  a  conjurer,  Hint  starj  i-  licrc  in  oulta  Philosophia,  which  that  learned  man 

England  made  of  him  which  goes  under  was  never  the  author  of.    For  it  is  not  to 
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nelius  Agrippa,)  the  name  of  conjurers.  And  from  hence  those 
who  really  practised  wicked  and  diabolical  arts,  or  would  be 
thought  to  do  so,  taking  the  name  of  Magians,  drew  on  it  that 
ill  signification  which  now  the  word  magician  bears  among  us; 
whereas  the  true  and  ancient  NfagiansP  were  the  great  mathe- 
maticians, philosophers,  and  divines  of  the  ages  in  which  they 
lived,  and  had  no  other  knowledge  but  what  by  their  own  study, 
and  the  instructions  of  the  ancients  of  their  sect,  they  had  im- 
proved themselves  in. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  Magians,  that  is,  all  of 
the  sect,  were  thus  learned,  but  only  those  who  had  this  name 
by  way  of  eminence  above  the  rest,  that  is,  their  priests.  For 
they  being  all  <iof  the  same  tribe,  as  among  the  Jews,  (none  but 
the  son  of  a  priest  being  capable  of  being  a  priest  among  them,) 
they  mostly  appropriated  their  learning  to  their  own  families, 
transmitting  it  in  thein  from  father  to  son,  and  seldom  commu- 
nicating it  to  any  other,  unless  it  were  to  those  of  the  royal 
family,  rwhom  they  were  bound  to  instruct,  the  better  to  fit 
them  for  the  government ;  and  therefore  there  were  some  of 
them  as  tutors,  as  well  as  chaplains,  always  residing  in  the 
palaces  of  their  kings.  And  whether  it  were,  that  these  Ma- 
gians thought  it  would  bring  the  greater  credit  to  them,  or  the 
kings,  that  it  would  add  a  greater  sacredness  to  their  persons, 
or  whether  it  were  from  both  these  causes,  the  royal  family 
among  the  Persians,  as  long  as  this  sect  prevailed  among  them, 
was  always  reckoned  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe.  They  were  di- 
vided into  s  three  orders.  The  lowest  were  the  inferior  clergy, 
who  served  in  all  the  common  offices  of  their  divine  worship ; 
next  above  them  were  the  superintendents,  who  in  their  several 
districts  governed  the  inferior  clergy,  as  the  bishops  do  with  us ; 
and  above  all  was  the  Archimagus,  or  arch-priest,  who  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  high  priest  among  the  Jews,  or  the  pope 
now  among  the  Romanists,  was  the  head  of  the  whole  religion. 
And  according  to  the  number  of  their  orders,  the  churches,  or 

be  found  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works,  ful  in  Goetic  Magic,  i.  e.  that  which  jug- 
in  which  only  those  that  are  genuine,  and  glers  and  conjurers  pretend  to  make  use 
truly  his,  are  contained.  of. 

P  Dion  Chrysostomus  tells  us,  (in  Ora-         <i  Relig.  vet.  Pers.  c.  30.  p.  367.   Theo- 

tiom  Horysllienicu,)  that  the  Persians  call  doreti  Hist.  Bccles.  lib.  5.  C.  38. 
them  Magians  who  are  skilled  in  the  wor-         r  Plato  in  Aleihiude  1 .  Stobseus,  p.  496. 

ship  of  the  gods,  and  not  as  the  Greeks,  Clemens    Alexandrinus    in    Ptedagogo  I. 

who,  being  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  p.  81. 
the  word,  called  them  so  who  were  skil-         s  Relig.  vet.  Pits.  c.  28.  ct  30. 
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temples  in  which  they  officiated,  were  also  of  three  sorts.  The 
lowest  sort  were  the  parochial  churches  or  oratories,  which  were 
served  by  the  inferior  clergy,  as  the  parochial  churches  are  now 
with  us.  And  the  duties  which  they  there  performed  were  to 
read  the  daily  offices  out  of  their  liturgy,  and  at  stated  and 
solemn  times  to  read  some  part  of  their  sacred  writings  to  the 
people.  In  these  churches  there  were  no  fire-altars  ;  but  the 
sacred  fire,  before  which  they  here  worshipped,  was  maintained 
only  in  a  lamp.  Next  above  these  were  their  fire-temples,  in 
which  fire  was  continually  kept  burning  on  a  sacred  altar.  And 
these  were,  in  the  same  manner  as  cathedrals  with  us,  the 
churches  or  temples  where  the  superintendent  resided.  In  every 
one  of  these  were  also  several  of  the  inferior  clergy  entertained, 
who,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  choral  vicars  with  us,  performed 
all  the  divine  offices  under  the  superintendent,  and  also  took 
care  of  the  sacred  fire,  which  they  constantly  watched  day  and 
night  by  four  and  four  in  their  turns,  that  it  might  be  always 
kept  burning,  and  never  go  out.  3dly,  The  highest  church  above 
all  was  the  fire- temple,  where  the  Archiinagus  resided,  which 
was  had  in  the  same  veneration  with  them,  as  the  temple  of 
Mecca  among  the  Mahometans,  to  which  every  one  of  that  sect 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  make  a  pilgrimage  once  in  their 
lives.  Zoroastres  first  settled  it  at  Balch,  and  there  he,  as  their 
Archiinagus,  had  his  usual  residence.  But  after  the  Maho- 
metans had  overrun  Persia  in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ, 
the  Archimagus  was  forced  to  remove  from  thence  into  Kerman, 
which  is  a  province  in  Persia,  lying  upon  the  Southern  ocean 
towards  India,  and  there  it  hath  continued  even  to  this  day. 
And  to  the  fire -temple  there  erected  at  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dency, do  they  now  pay  the  same  veneration  as  formerly  they 
did  to  that  of  Balch.  This  temple  of  the  Archimagus,  as  also 
the  other  fire-temples,  were  endowed  with  large  revenues  in 
lands ;  but  the  parochial  clergy  depended  solely  on  the  tithes 
and  offerings  of  the  people.  For  this  usage  also  had  Zoroastres 
taken  from  the  Jewish  church,  and  made  it  one  of  his  establish- 
ments among  his  Magians. 

The  impostor  having  thus  settled  his  new  scheme  of  Magian- 

ism  throughout  the  province  of  Bactria,  with  the  same  success 

as  he  had  before  in  Media,  he  'went  next  to  the  royal  court  at 

Susa,  where  he  managed  his  pretensions  with  that  craft,  address, 

1  Relig,  rot.  iVrs.  c.  24. 
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and  insinuation,  th.it  In-  soon  <:<>t  within  Darius  himself,  and 
made  him  a  proselyte  to  his  new  reformed  religion;  whose  ex- 
ample in  a  short  time  drew  after  it  into  the  same  profession  the 
courtiers,  nobility,  and  all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom.  This 
happened  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Darius,  and  although  it  suc- 
led  not  without  great  oppositions  from  the  ringleaders  of  the 
Sabians,  who  were  the  opposite  sect,  yet  the  craft,  address,  and 
dexterity  of  the  impostor,  surmounted  them  all,  and  so  settled 
his  new  device,  that  thenceforth  it  became  the  national  religion 
of  all  that  country,  and  so  continued  for  many  ages  after,  till  this 
imposture  was  at  last  supplanted  by  that  of  Mahomet,  which 
was  raised  almost  by  the  same  arts.  They  who  professed  this 
religion  uin  Lucian's  time,  as  reckoned  up  by  him,  were  the 
Persians,  the  Parthians,  the  Bactrians,  the  Chowaresmians,  the 
Arians,  the  Sacans,  the  Medes,  and  many  other  barbarous  na- 
tions. But  since  that,  the  new  imposture  hath  grown  up  to  the 
suppressing  of  the  old  in  all  these  countries.  However,  there  is 
a  remnant  of  these  Magians  still  remaining  in  Persia  and  India, 
who  even  to  this  day  observe  the  same  religion  which  Zoroastres 
first  taught  them.  For  they  still  have  his  book,  wherein  their 
religion  is  contained,  which  they  keep  and  reverence  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Christians  do  the  Bible,  and  the  Mahometans 
the  Alcoran,  making  it  the  sole  rule  both  of  their  faith  and 
manners. 

This  xbook  the  impostor  composed  while  he  lived  in  his  re- 
tirement in  the  cave,  and  therein  are  contained  all  his  pretended 
revelations.  When  he  presented  it  to  Darius,  it  was  bound  up 
in  twelve  volumes,  whereof  each  consisted  of  an  hundred  skins 
of  vellum.  For  it  y  was  the  usage  of  the  Persians  in  those  times 
to  write  all  on  skins.  This  book  is  called  Zendavesta,  and  by 
contraction  Zend;  the  vulgar  pronounce  it  Zundavestow,  and 
Zund.  The  word  originally  signifieth  a  fire-kindler,  such  as  is 
a  tinder-box  with  us ;  which  fantastical  name  the  impostor  gave 
it,  because,  as  he  pretended,  all  that  would  read  this  book,  and 
meditate  thereon,  might  from  thence,  as  from  a  fire-kindler, 
kindle  in  their  hearts  the  fire  of  all  true  love  for  God  and  his 
holy  religion.  For  the  better  understanding  of  which  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  in  those  eastern  countries  their  way  of  kindling 
fire  is  not  by  a  tinder-box,  as  with  us,  but  by  rubbing  two  pieces 

u  l.uciaii  de  Longtevis.      x  lid.  vet.  Pits.  c.  25.  et  26.      y  Diod.  Sic.  1.  2.  p.  1  iS. 
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of  cane  one  against  another,  till  one  of  them  takes  fire  ;  and 
such  a  fire-kindler  of  his  religion  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  im- 
postor would  have  his  book  to  be,  and  therefore  called  it  by  that 
name.  The  first  part  of  it  contains  their  liturgy,  which  is  still 
used  among  them  in  all  their  oratories  and  fire-temples  even  to 
this  day.  The  rest  treats  of  all  other  parts  of  their  religion. 
And  according  as  their  actions  do  agree  or  disagree  with  this 
book,  do  they  reckon  them  to  be  either  good  or  evil.  Thence 
in  their  language  they  call  a  righteous  action  Zend-aver,  i.  e. 
what  the  book  Zend  allotvs ;  and  an  evil  action  Na- Zend-aver, 
i.  e.  which  the  book  Zend  disallows.  This  book  Zoroastres  feigned 
to  have  received  from  heaven,  as  Mahomet  afterwards  (perchance 
following  his  pattern)  pretended  of  his  Alcoran.  It  is  still  pre- 
served among  them  in  the  old  Persian  language  and  character ; 
and  in  every  oratory  and  fire-temple,  even  to  this  day,  there  is 
a  copy  of  it  kept,  in  the  same  manner  as  there  is  with  us  of  the 
Bible  in  every  parish  church,  out  of  which  on  certain  stated 
times  the  priests  read  a  portion  of  it  to  the  people.  z  Dr.  Hyde, 
late  professor  of  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  tongues  at  Oxford, 
being  well  skilled  in  the  old  Persic  as  well  as  the  modern, 
z  offered  to  have  published  the  whole  of  it  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion, could  he  have  been  supported  in  the  expenses  of  the  edi- 
tion. But  for  want  of  this  help  and  encouragement  the  design 
died  with  him,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  learned  world.  For 
a  book  of  that  antiquity,  no  doubt,  would  be  of  great  use,  could 
it  be  made  public  among  us,  and  would  unfold  and  give  us  light 
into  many  things  of  the  times  wherein  it  was  written,  which  we 
are  now  ignorant  of. 

In  this  book  are  found  a  great  many  things  a  taken  out  of  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  besides  those  I  have  already 
mentioned,  which  farther  proves  the  author's  original  to  have 
been  what  I  have  said.  For  therein  he  inserts  a  great  part  of 
the  Psalms  of  David ;  he  makes  Adam  and  Eve  to  have  been 
the  first  parents  of  all  mankind,  and  gives  in  a  manner  the  same 
history  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge  that  Moses  doth ;  only  as 
to  the  former,  whereas  Moses  tells  us,  that  all  things  were  seated 
in  six  days.  Zoroastres  converts  those  six  days  into  six  times, 
allowing  to  each  of  those  times  several  days;  so  that  putting 
them  all   together,  the  time  of  the  creation,  according  to  his 

7  Vide  eundom  tie  Relig.  vet.  Pers.  a  Pococldi  Specimen  Historise  Arabicse, 
c.  1.  p.  25.  ]>.  148.    Relig.  vet.  Pers. 
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account,  amounted  to  three  hundred  sixty-five  days,  that  is,  a 
whole  year.  He  speaks  therein  also  of  Abraham,  Joseph, 
Moses,  and  Solomon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Scriptures  do. 
And  out  of  a  particular  veneration  for  Abraham  he  called  his 
book  the  book  of  Abraham,  and  his  religion  the  religion  of 
Abraham.  For  he  pretended,  that  the  reformation  which  he 
introduced  was  no  more  than  to  bring  back  the  religion  of  the 
Persians  to  that  original  purity  in  which  Abraham  practised  it, 
by  purging  it  of  all  those  defects,  abuses,  and  innovations,  which 
the  corruptions  of  after-times  had  introduced  into  it.  And  to 
all  this  Mahomet  also  (no  doubt  from  this  pattern)  afterwards 
pretended  for  his  religion.  For  the  name  of  Abraham  hath  for 
a  great  many  ages  past  been  had  in  great  veneration  all  over  the 
East,  and  among  all  sects,  so  that  every  one  of  them  have  thought 
it  would  give  reputation  to  them,  could  they  entitle  themselves 
to  him.  For  not  only  the  Jews,  the  Magians,  and  the  Maho- 
metans, but  the  Sabians,  and  also  the  Indians,  (if  the  Brahama 
of  the  latter  be  Abraham,  as  it  is  with  good  reason  supposed,) 
all  challenge  him  to  themselves,  as  the  great  patriarch  and 
founder  of  their  several  sects,  every  one  of  them  pretending  that 
their  religion  is  the  same  which  Abraham  professed,  and  by  his 
reformation  established  among  them ;  and  to  restore  this  re- 
formation was  all  that  Zoroastres,  Mahomet,  and  the  author  of 
the  Sabian  sect,  whoever  he  was,  pretended  to.  This  veneration 
for  Abraham  in  those  parts  proceeded  from  the  great  fame  of 
his  piety,  which  was  (it  is  supposed)  there  spread  among  them 
by  the  Israelites,  in  their  dispersion  all  over  the  East,  first  on  the 
Assyrian,  and  after  on  the  Babylonish  captivity.  And  this  fame 
being  once  fixed  made  all  parties  fond  of  having  him  thought 
their  own,  and  therefore  all  laid  claim  to  him.  And  in  this 
book  Zoroastres  commands  also  the  same  observances  about 
beasts  clean  and  unclean,  as  Moses  doth,  gives  the  same  law  of 
paying  tithes  to  the  sacerdotal  order,  enjoins  the  same  care  of 
avoiding  all  external  as  well  as  all  internal  pollutions,  the  same 
way  of  cleansing  and  purifying  themselves  by  frequent  washings, 
the  same  keeping  of  the  priesthood  always  within  the  same  tribe, 
and  the  same  ordaining  of  one  high  priest  over  all ;  and  several 
other  institutions  are  also  therein  contained,  of  the  same  Jewish 
extraction.  The  rest  of  its  contents  are  an  historical  account  of 
the  life,  actions,  and  prophecies  of  its  author,  the  several  branches 
and  particulars  of  his  new  reformed  superstition,  and  rules  and 
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exhortations  to  moral  living,  in  which  he  is  very  pressing  and 
sufficiently  exact,  saving  only  in  one  particular,  that  is,  about 
incest.  For  therein  he  wholly  takes  this  away,  and  as  if  nothing 
of  this  nature  were  unlawful,  '' allows  a  man  to  marry,  not  only 
his  sister  or  his  daughter,  but  also  his  mother ;  and  it  went  so 
far  with  that  sect  in  the  practice,  that  in  the  sacerdotal  tribe, 
he  that  was  born  of  this  last  and  worst  sort  of  incest,  was  looked 
on  as  the  best  qualified  for  the  sacerdotal  function,  none  being 
esteemed  among  them  more  proper  for  the  highest  stations  in  it, 
than  those  that  were  born  of  mothers,  who  conceived  them  of 
their  own  sons  ;  which  was  such  an  abomination,  that  though 
all  things  else  had  been  right  therein,  this  alone  is  enough  to 
pollute  the  whole  book.  The  Persian  kings  being  exceedingly 
given  to  such  incestuous  marriages,  this  seems  to  have  been  con- 
trived out  of  a  vile  piece  of  flattery  to  them,  the  better  to  engage 
and  fix  them  to  their  sect.  But e Alexander,  when  he  conquered 
Persia,  did  put  an  end  to  this  abomination.  For  he  did  by  a 
law  forbid  all  such  incestuous  copulations  among  them. 

Zoroastres  having  obtained  this  wonderful  success,  in  making 
his  imposture  to  be  thus  received  by  the  king,  and  the  great 
men.  and  the  generality  of  the  whole  kingdom,  dhe  returned 
back  again  to  Balch,  where  according  to  his  own  institution  he 
was  obliged  to  have  his  residence,  as  Archimagus,  or  head  of  the 
sect;  and  there  he  reigned  in  spirituals  with  the  same  authority 
over  the  whole  empire,  as  the  king  did  in  temporals,  and  from 
hence  perchance  might  proceed  the  mistake  of  making  him  king 
of  Bactria,  Balch  being  in  that  province.  And  his  being  said  to 
have  been  there  slain  in  battle  by  Ninus,  might  also  have  its 
original  from  his  suffering  this  fate  in  that  country,  although 
from  another  hand.  For  after  his  return  to  Balch,  having  en- 
terprised  upon  Argasp  king  of  the  oriental  Scythians,  (who  was 
a  zealous  Sabian,)  to  draw  him  over  to  his  religion,  and  backed 
this  attempt  with  the  authority  of  Darius,  the  more  prevalently 
to  induce  him  to  it ;  the  Scythian  prince  resented  it  with  such 
indignation  to  be  thus  imperiously  addressed  to  concerning  this 
matter,  that  he  invaded  Bactria  with  an  army,  and  having  there 
defeated  the  forces  of  Darius  that  opposed  him,  slew  Zoroastres 
with  all  the  priests  of  his  patriarchal  church,  which  amounted  to 

b  Diogenes  Lacrtius  in  Pnxi'iuio.   Stra-  r.  p.  81.  e1  Stvom.  3.  p.  314. 
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the  Dumber  of  eighty  persons,  and  demolished  all  the  fire-temples 
in  that  province.  This  happened  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the 
ivi'_rn  of  Darius.  Tin-  Persians  toll  as  that  Lorasp,  or  Hysta- 
-.  the  father  of  Darius,  was  slain  also  in  the  same  war.  Hut 
if  he  lived  so  l<>n:_r.  he  must  then  have  been  exceeding  old.  For 
allowing  him  t<>  have  been  no  more  than  twenty  on  his  first 
eoming  with  (  \  1  us  <>ut  of  Persia,  he  must  now  have  been  ninety- 
three  years  old.  Hut  this  is  no  strange  thing  in  those  parts: 
for  the  air  being  there  thoroughly  pure  and  healthy,  the  perspi- 
ration free  and  regular,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  fully  con- 
cocted, they,  who  can  there  avoid  the  excesses  of  lust  and  luxury, 
usually  live  to  a  great  age,  of  which  we  have  lately  had  two  in- 
stances, in  Aurang-Zeb  king  of  India,  and  Kajah-Singah  king  of 
Candia,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon;  the  former  dying  in  the  year 
1 708,  of  the  age  of  near  an  hundred,  and  the  other  about  twenty 
years  before,  much  older. 

But  Darius  soon  revenged  the  injury  upon  the  Scythian  king. 
For  falling  on  him  before  he  could  make  his  retreat,  he  over- 
threw him  with  a  great  slaughter,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  pro- 
vince ;  after  which  he  rebuilt  again  all  the  fire-temples  that  had 
been  demolished  by  the  enemy,  and  especially  that  at  Balch, 
which  he  erected  with  a  grandeur  suitable  to  its  dignity,  it  being 
the  patriarchal  temple  of  the  sect,  and  therefore  from  the  name 
of  its  restorer  it  was  thenceforth  called  eAuzur  Gustasp,  i.  e.  the 
fire-temple  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  And  the  care  which  he  took 
in  this  matter  shews  the  zeal  which  he  had  for  his  new  religion, 
which  he  still  continued  to  propagate  after  the  death  of  its 
author  with  the  same  ardour  as  before.  And  the  better  to  pre- 
serve its  credit  and  reputation  after  this  accident,  he  thenceforth 
took  it  on  himself  to  be  their  Archimagus.  For f  Porphyry  tells 
us  he  ordered  before  his  death,  that  among  other  his  titles  it 
should  be  engraven  on  his  monument,  that  he  was  Master  of  the 
Mayians,  which  plainly  implies  that  he  bore  this  office  among 
them  :  (for  none  but  the  Archimagus  was  master  of  the  whole 
sect.)  Hut  it  was  not  long  that  he  was  in  it,  for  he  died  the 
next  year  after.  However,  from  hence  it  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded, that  the  kings  of  Persia  were  ever  after  looked  on  to  be 
of  the    sacerdotal   tribe,  and  were    always  S initiated   into   the 

e  Relig.  vt-t.  Pcrs.  c.  23.  f?  Cicero  de   Divinatione,  lib.  1.     Philo 
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sacred  order  of  the  Magians,  before    they  took  on  them   the 
crown,  or  were  inaugurated  into  the  kingdom. 

The  h  Greeks  had  the  name  of  Zoroastres  in  great  esteem, 
speaking  of  him  as  the  great  master  of  all  human  and  divine 
knowledge.  J  Plato,  k  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  m  Porphyry, 
mention  him  with  honour,  acknowledging  his  great  learning; 
and  so  do  others.  n  Pliny  saith  much  of  him ;  and  particularly 
remarks,  that  he  was  the  only  person  that  laughed  on  the  day 
in  which  he  was  born ;  and  that  the  pulsation  of  his  head  did 
then  beat  so  strong,  that  it  heaved  up  the  hand  laid  upon  it ; 
which  last  he  saith  was  a  presage  of  his  future  learning.  Solinus 
tells  us  the  same  story  of  his  laughing  on  the  day  of  his  birth, 
and  saith  that  °he  was  optimarum  artium  peritissimus ,  i.  e.  most 
skilful  in  the  knowledge  of  the  best  arts.  And  Apuleius's  character 
of  him  is,  that  he  was  Vomnis  divini  arcani  antistes,  i.  e.  the  chief 
doctor  in  all  divine  mysteries.  Cedrenus  names  him  as  a  famous 
astronomer  among  the  Persians,  and  q  Suidas  saith  of  him,  that 
he  excelled  all  others  in  that  science.  And  this  reputation  he 
still  hath  over  all  the  East,  even  among  those  who  are  most 
averse  to  his  sect,  to  this  very  day.  For  they  all  there,  as  well 
Mahometans  as  Sabians,  give  him  rthe  title  of  Hakim,  that  is, 
of  a  wise  and  learned  philosopher,  and  reckon  him  as  the  most 
skilful  and  eminent  of  their  ancient  astronomers.  And  particu- 
larly Ulugh  Beigh,  that  famous  and  learned  Tartarian  prince, 
writing  a  book  of  Astronomy  and  Astrology,  doth  therein  s prefer 
Zoroastres  before  all  others  for  his  skill  and  knowledge  in  these 
sciences.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  they  who  write  of  Py- 
thagoras do  almost  all  of  them  tell  us,  that  he  was  the  scholar 
of  Zoroastres  at  Babylon,  and  learned  of  him  and  his  disciples 
the  Magians  most  of  that  knowledge  which  afterwards  rendered 
him  so  famous  in  the  west.  So  saith  lApuleius;  and  so  say 
"Jamblichus,  "Porphyry,  and  y Clemens  Alexandrinus  ;  (for  the 
Zabratus,  or  Zaratus  of  Porphyry,  and  the  Na-Zaratus  of  Cle- 
mens, wore  none  other  than  this  Zoroastres  ;)  and  they  relate 
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the  matter  thus:  that  when  Cambyses  conquered  Egypt,  zhe 
found  Pythagoras  there  on  his  travels,  for  the  improvement  of 
himself  in  the  learning  of  that  country,  and  that  having  taken 
him  prisoner  he  sent  him  with  other  captives  to  Babylon,  where 
Zoroastres  ("i-  Zabratus  as  Porphyry  calls  him)  then  lived,  and 
that  there  he  became  his  disciple,  and  learned  many  things  of 
him  of  the  eastern  learning.  The  words  of  Porphyry  are,  "that 
"  by  'Zabratus  he  was  cleansed  from  the  pollutions  of  his  life 
"  past,  and  instructed  from  what  things  virtuous  persons  ought 
"  to  be  free ;  and  also  learned  from  him  the  discourse  concern- 
"  ing  nature,  and  what  are  the  principles  of  the  universe.1''  This 
doth  not  disagree  with  the  age  of  Zoroastres,  nor  with  the  time 
in  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  lived.  For  Zoroastres  being 
ba  very  old  man  at  the  time  of  his  death,  past  eighty  at  least, 
if  we  reckon  thirty-eight  years  back  from  the  time  of  his  death, 
it  will  prove  him  to  be  forty-two  at  least,  when  Cambyses  con- 
quered Egypt.  And  that  Pythagoras  flourished  at  the  same 
time  is  sufficiently  evidenced,  in  that  he  had  for  his  contempo- 
raries Polycrates  tyrant  of  Samos,  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  and 
Milo  the  Crotonian.  For  when  Pythagoras  went  into  Egypt  he 
c  carried  with  him  from  Polycrates  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Amasis,  which  Amasis  ddied  in  the  same  year  in  which  Camby- 
ses invaded  that  country;  and  Milo,  who  was  Pythagoras's 
e  scholar,  was  f  victor  in  the  wrestling  games  at  the  sixty-second 
Olympiad,  seven  years  before  Cambyses  invaded  Egypt,  and 
about  the  seventh  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  g  married  his 
daughter  to  Democides  the  physician,  and  about  twenty  years 
after  Pythagoras  hwas  in  Milo's  house,  when  he  was  assaulted 
by  pylon,  one  of  his  scholars,  and  slain.  Hereby  it  appears, 
that  Zoroastres  and  Pythagoras  both  flourished  together,  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  and  the  latter  end  of 
that  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  "But  if  what  is  said  of  Pythagoras's 
being  taken  prisoner  by  Cambyses's  soldiers  in  Egypt  doth  not 
exactly  accord  with  what  others  write  of  the  different  stages  of 
lii>  life,  this  is  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
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chronology.  For  'Sir  John  Marsham  observes  right,  that  till 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Greeks  were  far  from  being 
accurate  in  this  matter.  But  however  this  be,  that  Pythagoras 
was  in  Egypt,  and  from  thence  went  to  Babylon,  and  learnt 
there  a  great  part  of  that  knowledge  which  he  was  afterwards 
so  famous  for,  is  agreed  by  kall.  His  stay  there,  Jamblichus 
'tells  us,  was  twelve  years,  and  that  in  his  converse  with  the 
Magians,  he  learnt  from  them  (over  and  above  what  hath  been 
afore  mentioned  out  of  Porphyry)  arithmetic,  music,  and  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  the  sacred  mysteries  pertaining 
thereto.  But  the  most  important  doctrine  which  he  brought 
home  from  thence  was  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  For 
it  is  generally  agreed  among  the  ancients,  mthat  he  was  the  first 
of  all  the  Greeks  that  taught  it.  And  this,  I  take  it  for  certain, 
he  had  from  Zoroastres.  For,  as  I  have  afore  shewn,  it  was  his 
doctrine,  and  he  is  the  ancientest  of  any  whom  we  have  upon 
record,  of  all  the  heathen  nations  that  taught  it.  But  Pytha- 
goras did  not  bring  this  doctrine  into  Greece  with  that  purity  in 
which  he  received  it  from  his  master.  For  having  corrupted  it 
with  a  mixture  of  the  Indian  philosophy,  (for  this  also  he  had 
learned  in  the  East,)  he  made  this  immortality  to  consist  nin  an 
eternal  transmigration  of  the  soul  from  one  body  to  another ; 
whereas  Zoroastres's  doctrine  was,  °that  there  is  to  be  a  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  an  immortal  state  after  to  follow,  in  the 
same  manner  as  P Daniel  taught,  and  the  people  of  God  then 
held,  and  we  now ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  had  it 
from  them. 

Some  of  the  ancient  both  Greek  and  Latin  writers  give  unto 
Zoroastres  a  very  fabulous  antiquity.  Justin  9 according  to  our 
present  printed  copies  makes  him  contemporary  with  Ninus,  who 
is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Assyria  1300  years  before  the  death 
of  Sardanapalus,  from  which  this  our  history  begins.  rEudoxus 
placcth  him  six  thousand  years  before  the  death  of  Plato,  and 
so  did  Aristotle.     sHermodorus,  'Ilermippus,  and   "Plutarch, 
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188.  et  201.  edit.  Cantab,   .lainblichus  in  s  Diogenes  I.arrtius  in  Prooemio. 

Vita  Pythagoras,  c.  30.  f  Plinins,  lib.  30.  c.  1. 

"  Porphyrins  in  Vita  Pythagoras,  p.  17-  "  In  libro  de  [side  ct  Osirule. 
edit.  Cantab,  et  Jambhchna  ct  Diogenes 
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make  hint  to  have  flourished  five  thousand  yean  before  the  war 
ofTroy.  But  'Xanthus  Lydius,  and  another  anonymous  author 
followed  bj  !  Suidas,  reckoning  it  by  hundreds  instead  of  thou- 
sands, the  latter  of  them  brings  down  his  time  to  five  hundred 
yean  before  the  war  ofTroy,  and  the  other  to  six  hundred  years 
before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  which  was  much 
later;  but  the  best  evidence  is  for  the  age  where  I  have  placed 
it.  that  is,  between  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  over  the 
Bast,  and  the  latter  end  of  that  of  Darius  Hvstaspis.  This  is 
indeed  the  latest  that  is  said,  but  in  all  such  pretences  to  anti- 
quity they  that  say  the  latest  are  almost  always  nearest  the 
truth.  And  that  this  latest  is  the  truth  in  the  present  case,  is 
confirmed  not  only  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  writers 
of  the  East,  that  make  mention  of  this  matter,  but  many  of  the 
western  writers  also  assert  the  same  thing.  What  hath  been 
said  to  this  purpose  by  Apuleius,  Jamblichus,  Porphyry,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  and  Agathias,  hath  been  already  alleged.  Plato 
zin  the  tenth  book  of  his  Politics  hath  said,  that  Zoroastres  had 
the  name  of  Er  of  Pamphylia,  the  son  of  aArmenius,  which  same 
is  the  Armenius  of  Pamphylia,  whom  bArnobius  asserts  to  have 
been  a  familiar  acquaintance  of  Cyrus's.  Suidas,  who  had  the 
use  of  many  ancient  books  not  now  extant,  from  them  c  tells  us, 
that  Zoroastres  was  Perso-medus;  but  there  was  no  such  person 
or  name  as  Perso-medus,  till  Cyrus  had  joined  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians together,  and  incorporated  them  under  him  into  one  nation. 
Pliny,  speaking  of  Ostanes,  who  came  into  Greece  with  Xerxes, 
^saith  of  him,  that  Zoroastres  lived  pernio  ante  hunc,  that  is, 
a  little  before  him.  And  Diogenes  Laertius  e makes  mention  of 
this  Ostanes  as  the  next  successor  of  Zoroastres,  and  fSuidas 
doth  the  same,  which  plainly  proves  this  Zoroastres  to  have  lived 
but  a  little  before  the  time  of  Xerxes.  And  Pliny  tells  us, 
Sthat  they  were  the  diligentiores,  that  is,  the  more  diligent  and 

x   Diogenes  Laertius  in  Procemio.  the  son,  but  the  worshipper  of  Orotnazes 

>    Sul>  voce  ZwpodffTpris.  or  Oromasdes,  who  was  the  other  god, 

'  Clemens    Alexandrinus,    Strom.    5.  that  is,  the  good  god  of  the  Magians.   See 

p.  436.  edit.  I  loins.  Agathias,  lib.  2.  and  Stobseus,  p.  496. 
"  Gr.  tov  'Apfufi/iov,  which   is  truly  to  I)  Arnobius,  lib.  1.  p.  31. 

be  interpreted,  not  the  son,  but  the  wor-        c  Suidas  sub  voce  Zwpodo-Tpris. 

shipper  of  Armenius,  who  is  otherwise         <t  Plinius,  1.  30.  c.  1.     e  In  Prooeniio. 

called  Arimanius,  tliat  is,  Ahraman,  who  f  Suidas  sub  vocibus  Ma-yoi  et  'Am-po- 

was  the  evil  god  of  the  Magians.     In  the  vo/mia. 

same   manner  he   ifi   elsewhere  called  tov  PT  Plin.  ibid. 

'Clpofxd^ov,  and  rod  'flpo/xaffSeuis,  i.  e.  not 
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accurate,  that  did  so  assert.  The  greatest  objection  against  this 
is  the  testimony  of  Xanthus  Lydius  in  Diogenes  Laertius.  For 
if  he  lived  at  that  time,  when  the  Athenians  burnt  Sardis  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  as  h  Suidas  tells  us,  he  must  then 
have  lived  in  the  same  age  in  which  we  say  Zoroastres  flourished ; 
and  how  then  could  he  say  of  him,  that  he  lived  six  hundred 
years  before?  One  answer  to  be  given  hereto  is,  that  'Athenaeus 
tells  us  from  Antemon  Cassandreus,  (who  wrote  a  tract  of  pur- 
pose to  shew  who  were  the  genuine  authors  of  the  books  then 
extant,  and  who  were  not,)  that  the  books  which  went  under  the 
name  of  Xanthus  Lydius  in  the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius  were 
not  written  by  him,  but  by  Dionysius  Scytobrachion,  (who  lived 
ka  little  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,)  and  that  the  name  of 
Xanthus  Lydius  (whose  true  works  had  all  perished  long  before) 
was  falsely  ascribed  to  them.  But  supposing  it  otherwise,  the 
objection  may  be  fully  solved  by  what  Pliny  'tells  us  of  two  Zo- 
roastres's,  the  former  of  which  might  live  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  latter ;  and  this  latter  might  be  that  alius  Zoroastres, 
that  is,  that  other  Zoroastres,  who,  according  mto  the  same 
Pliny,  lived  a  little  before  Ostanes,  and  was  the  same  of  which 
we  now  treat.  But  however  that  matter  was,  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Zoroastres  that  was  the  Zerdusht  of  the  Persians, 
who  was  the  great  patriarch  of  the  Magians,  who  wrote  the 
book  Zendavesta,  (which  is  the  Bible  of  that  sect,)  and  whose 
name  is  still  in  the  same  veneration  among  them,  as  that  of 
Moses  is  among  the  Jews,  and  that  of  Mahomet  among  the 
Mahometans,  lived  in  no  other  times,  than  those  where  I  have 
placed  him.  Possibly  there  might  be  another  before  him  of  the 
same  name,  and  he  the  same,  of  which  the  book  ascribed  to 
Xanthus  Lydius  did  speak.  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  the  for- 
mer was  the  founder  of  the  Magian  sect,  and  the  latter  the 
reformer  of  it,  and  for  that  reason  called  by  the  same  name,  I 
shall  not  contradict  the  conjecture ;  for  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
may  be  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Some  of  the  "ancient  heretics,  especially  the  followers  of  Pro- 
dicus,  pretended  to  have  the  secret  books  of  Zoroastres,  contain- 
ing his  revelations,  and  other  mysteries  of  religion,  and  offered 

h  In  voce  "EivQos.       '  Athcnteus,  1.  12.  '  Plinius,  L  30.  c.  1.       m  Plin.  ibid. 

k    Suetonius    in    Antonio    Gniphone.         n    Clemens    Alexaiulriiius,    Strom.    1. 
Vossius  dc  llist'irirU  (iriecis,  lib.  4.  0.  5.       p.  22.V 
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i"  make  use  of  them  in  defence  of  their  heresies.  Against  these 
"Plotinua  and  Porphyry  did  both  write,  and  fully  shewed  them 
to  have  been  the  forgeries  of  the  Gnostic  ( Ihristians.  And  others 
have  gathered  together  out  of  Proelus,  Simplieius,  Damascius, 
Synesins,  Olympiodorus,  and  other  writers,  what  they  call  the 
oracles  of  Zoroastres,  and  several  editions  have  been  published 
of  them  in  Greek,  with  the  scholia,  or  comments,  of  Pletho  and 
I  'sellus.  But  all  these  are  mere  figments,  coined  by  the  Platonic 
philosophers,  who  lived  after  the  time  of  Christ,  and  are  con- 
demned as  such  by  PSt.  Chrysostom,  who  plainly  tells  us  that 
they  were  all  figments.  If  any  are  desirous  to  see  what  unintel- 
ligible and  nonsensical  stuff  these  oracles  do  contain,  they  may 
consult  Mr.  Stanley's  book  of  the  Chaldaic  Philosophy,  which  is 
published  at  the  end  of  his  History  of  Philosophy,  where  they 
will  find  them  translated  into  English  from  the  collection  of 
Francis  Patricius. 

Abul-Pharagius  tells  us,  that  ^Zerdusht  (or  Zoroastres)  fore- 
told to  his  Magians  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  that  at  the  time 
of  his  birth  there  should  appear  a  wonderful  star,  which  should 
shine  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  therefore  left  it  in  command 
with  them,  that  when  that  star  should  appear,  they  should  follow 
the  directions  of  it,  and  go  to  the  place  where  he  should  be 
born,  and  there  offer  gifts,  and  pay  their  adoration  unto  him  : 
and  that  it  was  by  this  command  that  the  three  wise  men  came 
from  the  East,  that  is,  out  of  Persia,  to  worship  Christ  at  Beth- 
lehem. And  so  far  r  Sharistani,  though  a  Mahometan  writer, 
doth  agree  with  him,  as  that  he  tells  us,  that  Zerdusht  (or  Zo- 
roastres) foretold  the  coming  of  a  wonderful  person  in  the  latter 
times,  who  should  reform  the  world  both  in  religion  and  right- 
eousness, and  that  kings  and  princes  should  become  obedient  to 
him,  and  give  him  their  assistance  in  promoting  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  all  the  works  thereof.  But  what  these  attribute  to 
the  prophecy  of  Zoroastres,  s  others  refer  to  the  prophecy  of 
Balaam,  and  say,  that  it  was  by  his  prediction  that  the  wise  men 
were  led  by  the  star  to  seek  Christ  in  Judaea,  and  there  pay 
their  adoration  unto  him.  But  all  this  seems  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  legendary  writings  of  the  eastern  Christians.  And  Abul- 
Pharagius,  though  an  Arab  writer,  being  by  religion  a  Christian, 

o  Vide  Luram   Efolsteninm  de  Vita  et         Q  Historia  Dynastiarum,  p.  54. 
Bcriptifl  Porphyrii,  <•.  9.  p.  57.  edit.  Cant.         r  Relig.  vet.  Pers.  c.  31.  p.  382,  383. 
p  In  Vita  Babylae  Marl  wis.  s  Theodoras  Tarsensis. 
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it  is  most  likely,  that  what  he  tells  us  of  this  matter  was  taken 
from  them. 

Those  who  are  still  remaining  of  this  sect  in  Persia1  have 
there  the  name  of  Gaurs,  which  in  the  Arabic  signifieth  infidels, 
and  is  the  usual  appellation  which  the  Mahometans  bestow  on 
all  that  are  not  of  their  religion.     But  those  people  have  this 
name  in  Persia  by  way  of  eminency,  as  if  there  were  none  other 
such  like  them,  and  therefore  they  are  called  by  it,  as  if  it  were 
their  national  name,  and  are  known  by  none  other  in  that  coun- 
try; and  whosoever  speaks  of  a  Gaur  there,  understands  none 
other  by  it,  than  one  of  this  sect.     They  have  a  suburb  at  His- 
pahan,  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  which  is  called  Gaurabad,  or 
the  town  of  the  Gaurs,  where  they  are  employed  only  in  the 
meanest  and  vilest  drudgeries  of  the  town.    And  some  of  them 
are  scattered  abroad  in  other  places  of  that  country,  where  they 
are  made  use  of  in  the  like  services.    But  the  bulk  of  them  is  in 
Kerman,  which  being  the  barrenest  and  worst  province  of  all 
Persia,  and  where  others  care  not  to  dwell,  the  Mahometans 
have  been  content  to  permit  them  to  live  there  with  some  free- 
dom, and  the  full  exercise  of  their  religion.     But  every  where 
else  they  use  them  as  dogs  ;  esteeming  them,  as  to  their  reli- 
gion, the  worst  of  all  those  that  differ  from  them  ;  and  it  is  with 
a  wonderful  constancy  that  they  bear  this  oppression.     Some 
ages  since  for  the  avoiding  of  it  several  of  them  fled  into  India, 
and  settled  there  in  the  country  about  Surat,  where  their  poste- 
rity are  still  remaining  even  to  this  day.     And  u  a  colony  of 
them  is  settled  in  Bombay,  an  island  in  those  parts  belonging  to 
the  English,  where  they  are  allowed,  without  any  molestation, 
the  full  freedom  and  exercise  of  their  religion.     They  are  a  poor 
harmless  sort  of  people,  zealous  in  their  superstition,  rigorous  in 
their  morals,  and  exact  in  their  dealings,  professing  the  worship 
of  one  God  only,  and  the  belief  of  a  resurrection  and  a  future 
judgment,  and  utterly  detesting  all  idolatry,  although  reckoned 
by  the  Mahometans  the  most  guilty  of  it.     For  although  they 
perform  their  worship  before  fire,  and  towards  the  rising  sun, 
yet  they  utterly  deny  that  they  worship  either  of  them.     They 
hold,  that  more  of  God  is  in  these  his  creatures,  than  in  any 
other,  and  that  therefore  they  worship  God  towards  them,  as 
being  in  their  opinion  the  truest  Shekinah  of  the  Divine  presence 

t  Thevenot's  Travels.     Sanaon'a   Present  State  <>t'  Per-ia.     Tavernier,  Rclig.  vet. 
Pers.  c.  2<).  "  (Kington's  Travels. 
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among  us,  as  darkness  is  tlmt  of  the  devils:  and  afl  to  Zoro- 
astree,  they  -till  have  him  in  the  same  veneration  as  the  -J 
have  Mc.-'  -.  looking  on  him  as  the  great  prophet  of  God,  by 
whom  he  sent  bis  law,  and  communicated  his  will  unto  them. 

Xerxes  having  ascended  the  throne  x  employed  the  first  year  B.C.  485. 
of  his  reign  in  earning  on  the  preparations  for  the  reduction  of 
Egypt,  which  his  father  had  begun.  He  yconfirmed  to  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  all  the  privileges  granted  them  by  his  father,  espe- 
cially that  of  having  the  tribute  of  Samaria  for  the  furnishing  of 
them  with  sacrifices  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  divine  worship  in 
the  temple  of  God  in  that  place. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  marched  against  the  Egypt- B.C.  484. 
ians,  and  having  thoroughly  vanquished  and  subdued  these  re- 
volters,  he  7-  reduced  them  under  an  heavier  yoke  of  servitude 
than  they  were  before ;  and  then  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
after  having  made  Achcmcnes,  one  of  his  brothers,  governor  of 
the  province,  returned  again  to  Susa. 

This  year  Herodotus  the  famous  historian  awas  born  at  Hali- 
carnassus  in  Caria.  For  he  was  fifty-three  years  old  when  the 
Peloponnesian  war  first  began. 

Xerxes  being  puffed  up  with  his  success  against  the  Egypt-  B.C. 4S3. 
ians,  upon  the  advice  and  instigation  of  Mardonius  the  son  of 
Gobrias,  who  had  married  one  of  his  sisters,  b  resolved  upon  a 
war  with  Greece,  and  in  order  thereto  made  great  preparations 
for  three  years  together  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Persian  empire. 

Joshua  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  cdied  in  the 
fifty- third  year  of  his  high-priesthood,  and  fiJoiakim  his  son  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  office. 

Xerxes  being  resolved  on  the  Grecian  war,  e entered  into  a  B.C. 482. 
league  with  the  Carthaginians,  whereby  it  was  agreed,  that  while 
the  Persians  invaded  Greece,  the  Carthaginians  should  fall  on 
all  those  who  wore  of  the  Grecian  name  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  that 
thereby  they  might  be  diverted  from  helping  one  the  other.  And 
the  Carthaginians  made  choice  of  Hamilcar  to  be  their  general 
in  this  war,  who  not  only  raised  what  forces  he  could  in  Africa, 
but  also  with  the  money  sent  him  by   Xerxes   hired   a  gnat 

x  Herodot.  lib.  7.  '■  Berodot.  lib.  7. 
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number  of  mercenaries  out  of  Spain,  Gallia,  and  Italy,  so  that  he 
got  together  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a 
fleet  proportionable  hereto,  for  the  prosecuting  of  the  intent  of 
this  league. 

B.C. 48 1.  And  thus  Xerxes,  according  as  was  foretold  by  the  prophet 
Daniel,  fhaving  hy  his  strength  and  through  his  great  riches  stirred 
up  all  the  then  known  habitable  world  against  the  realm  of  Grecia, 
that  is,  all  the  west  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar,  and  all  the 
east  under  his  own,  he  did  ^in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  which 
was  hthe  tenth  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  set  out  from  Susa 
to  begin  the  war,  and  having  marched  as  far  as  Sardis,  wintered 
there. 

B.C. 480.  Early  the  next  spring  'Xerxes  did  set  out  for  the  Hellespont, 
over  which  two  bridges  of  boats  having  been  laid,  the  one  for 
his  army,  and  the  other  for  his  carriages  and  beasts  of  burden, 
he  passed  all  over  in  seven  days,  during  all  which  time  they  were 
continually  a  passing  day  and  night  before  all  could  get  over,  so 
great  was  the  number  of  them  that  attended  him  in  this  expe- 
dition. From  thence  marching  through  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus  he  arrived  at  Doriscus,  a  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Hebrus  in  Thracia,  at  which  place  having  encamped  his  army, 
and  ordered  his  fleet  also  to  attend  him  on  the  adjacent  shore, 
he  there  took  an  account  of  both.  His  land  army  upon  the 
muster  was  found  to  be  one  million  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
foot,  and  fourscore  thousand  horse,  besides  his  chariots  and  his 
camels,  for  which  allowing  twenty  thousand  more,  the  whole  will 
amount  to  one  million  and  eight  hundred  thousand  men.  His 
fleet  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  and  seven  ships  of  the  line  of 
battle,  besides  gallies,  transports,  victuallers,  and  other  sorts  of 
vessels  that  attended,  which  were  three  thousand  more  ;  on 
board  all  which  were  reckoned  to  be  five  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men.  So  that  the  whole  number 
of  forces  by  sea  and  land,  which  Xerxes  brought  with  him  out 
of  Asia  to  invade  Greece,  amounted  to  two  millions  three  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men.  After 
his  passing  the  Hellespont,  the  nations  on  this  side,  that 
submitted  to  him,  added  to  his  land  army  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men  more,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships  to  his  fleet, 
on  board  of  which  were  twenty-four  thousand  men.     So  that 

f  Dan.  xi.  2.  e  Herod,  lib.  7.  I  II,  rod.  lib.  7.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  n.    Plut. 

I>  Thuryd.  lib.  1.  in  Themifit.  et  Aristide.  Justin.  1.  2.  c.  10. 
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putting  all  together,  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  by  that  time  he 
came  to  the  straits  of  the  Thermopylae,  made  up  the  number  of 

two  millions  six  hundred  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ten  men.  And  the  servants,  eunuchs,  women,  sutlers,  and  all 
such  other  people  as  followed  the  camp,  were  computed  to  be  no 
less  than  as  many  more.  So  that  the  whole  number  of  persons 
of  all  sorts,  that  followed  Xerxes  in  this  expedition,  were  at 
least  five  millions.  This  is  kHerodotus,s  account  of  them,  and 
'Plutarch  and  mIsocrates  agree  with  him  herein.  But  "Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  "Pliny,  P^Elian,  and  others,  do  in  their  computa- 
tions fall  much  short  of  this  number,  making  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
with  which  he  passed  the  Hellespont  against  Greece,  to  be  very 
little  more  than  that  with  which  Darius  his  father  passed  the 
Bosphorus  to  make  war  upon  the  Scythians.  It  is  probable  they 
might  have  mistaken  the  one  for  the  other.  The  verses  engraven 
on  the  monument  of  those  Grecians  who  were  slain  at  Thermo- 
pylae best  agree  with  the  account  of  Herodotus.  For  in  them 
it  is  said,  qthat  they  there  fought  against  two  millions  of  men. 
And  he  being  the  ancientest  author  that  hath  written  of  this 
war,  and  having  lived  in  the  age  in  which  it  happened,  and 
treated  of  it  more  particularly,  and  with  a  greater  appearance 
of  exactness  than  any  other,  his  computation  seemeth  the  most 
likely  to  be  the  truest,  and  that  especially  since  we  find  it  to  be 
the  general  opinion  of  the  ancients,  both  Greeks  and  Latins, 
that  this  was  the  greatest  army  that  was  ever  brought  into  the 
field. 

Josephus  tells  us,  rthat  a  band  of  Jews  was  also  in  this  army, 
and  brings  for  proof  of  it  a  passage  out  of  the  poet  Chcerilus, 
who  in  describing  the  army  of  Xerxes,  as  they  passed  on  by  their 
several  nations  in  their  inarch,  hath  these  verses : 

Then  next  did  march  in  habit  and  in  mien, 

A  people  wonderful  for  to  be  seen. 

Their  language  is  in  dialect  the  same, 

Which  men  do  speak  of  the  Phoenician  name. 

They  dwell  in  the  high  Solymaean  land, 

On  hills,  near  which  there  doth  a  great  lake  stand 


k  Herod,  lib.  7.         '  In  Theinistocle.  i>.  16.    This  inscription,  according  to  the 

">  In  Panathenaioo.  "  Lib.  11.  reading  as  in  Herodotus,  saith  they  were 

0  Lib.  33.  c.  10.  three  millions,  but  as  in   Diodorus  only 
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Jerusalem  having  also  had  the  name  of  sSolyina,  and  all  the 
country  thereabout  being  mountainous,  and  lying  near  the  great 
lake  Asphaltites,  commonly  called  the  lake  of  Sodom,  this  de- 
scription seems  plainly  to  suit  the  Jews,  especially  since  it  is 
also  mentioned,  that  they  spake  the  Phoenician  language,  the 
Syriac  being  then  the  vulgar  language  of  the  Jews.  But  *Sca- 
liger,  "Cunseus,  and  xBochartus  understand  it  of  the  Solymi  in 
Pisidia.  However,  ySalmasius  maintains  the  contrary  opinion, 
and  justifies  Josephus  in  it ;  and  it  must  be  said,  that  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  when  Xerxes  called  all  the  other  nations  of  the 
Persian  empire  to  follow  him  to  this  war,  the  Jews  alone  should 
be  excused  from  it.  And  therefore  whether  these  whom  Chce- 
rilus  speaks  of  were  Jews  or  not,  it  must  be  taken  for  certain, 
that  they  also  did  bear  a  part  in  this  expedition. 

After  Xerxes  had  taken  this  account  of  his  fleet  and  army 
at  Doriscus,  zhe  marched  from  thence  with  his  army  through 
Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessaly,  towards  Attica,  and  ordered 
his  fleet  to  attend  him  on  the  coast  all  the  way,  making  the 
same  stations  by  sea  that  he  did  by  land.  All  yielded  to  him 
in  his  march  without  any  opposition,  till  he  came  to  the  straits 
of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas  king  of  the  Laced semonians 
with  three  hundred  Spartans,  and  as  many  other  Greeks  as 
made  up  a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  defended  the  pass  against 
him.  For  two  days  he  made  it  good  against  all  the  numerous 
army  of  the  Persians,  repulsing  them  in  every  assault  with  a 
great  slaughter  of  their  men.  But  on  the  third  day,  being  ready 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  Persians  through  the  treachery  of  a 
certain  Greek,  who  led  them  by  a  secret  way  over  the  mountains 
to  fall  on  them  in  the  rear,  all  retired,  saving  Leonidas  and  his 
three  hundred  Spartans,  and  some  few  others  that  would  not 
desert  them,  who  resolutely  abiding  by  the  post  they  had  un- 
dertaken to  defend,  were  at  length  all  slain  upon  the  spot.  But 
the  Persians  paid  very  dear  for  this  victory,  having  lost  in  the 
gaining  of  it  twenty  thousand  of  their  men,  and  among  them  two 
of  the  brothers  of  Xerxes. 

After  this  Xerxes  a entered  through  Bceotia  into  Attica,  the 
country  of  the  Athenians,  having  spent  in  his  march  hither  since 

>  Bj  abbreviation  tor  Hierosolyma.  z  Herrulot.  lib.  7.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  11. 
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his  passing  the  Hellespont  tour  months.     The  Athenians,  not 

able  to  defend  themselves  against  so  great  a  force,  deserted  their 
city,  putting  all  their  men  aboard  their  fleet,  and  securing  their 

wive-  and  children  in  Salami-.  .  I'.^ina,  and  Tmv.ene,  neighbour- 
ing cities,  which  by  the  intervention  of  the  sea  were  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  army,  bo  that  on  his  coming  thither,  he  became 
master  of  the  place  without  any  opposition. 

In  the  interim,  the  Persian  and  Grecian  !) fleets  lying  near 
each  other,  the  former  at  Aphetse,  and  the  other  at  Artemisium, 
above  Euboea,  had  several  encounters  with  each  other,  in  every 
one  of  which  the  Grecians  had  the  advantage,  and  though  it  was 
not  great,  yet  it  served  them  to  shew  that  the  enemy,  notwith- 
standing their  great  number,  were  not  invincible,  which  gave 
them  the  heart  afterwards  with  the  greater  courage  and  resolu- 
tion to  fight  against  them.  However  their  ships  being  much 
shattered  by  these  several  encounters,  they  found  it  necessary 
to  retire  to  some  safer  place  to  refit,  and  for  this  purpose  came 
into  the  straits  of  Salamis,  where  they  not  only  refitted,  but  were 
also  reinforced  and  augmented  by  a  great  many  other  ships, 
which  from  several  parts  of  Greece  came  thither  to  them,  and 
there  joined  them  against  the  common  enemy,  till  at  length  they 
there  made  up  a  fleet  upward  of  three  hundred  sail.  It  was 
while  they  lay  there,  that  Xerxes  entered  Athens,  and  thereon 
the  Persian  fleet  came  thither  also,  and  anchored  at  Phalerus, 
a  port  on  that  shore.  The  straits  of  Salamis,  where  the  Greek 
fleet  lay,  was  the  most  advantageous  place  for  them  to  fight  the 
numerous  fleet  of  the  enemy  in,  that  they  could  choose.  For 
the  Persians,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  that  sea,  not  being 
able  to  extend  their  front  in  it  beyond  that  of  the  Greeks,  could 
there  have  no  advantage  from  their  numbers,  but,  although  their 
fleet  was  four  times  as  great,  must  in  that  place  fight  upon  equal 
terms  :  which  Themistocles  the  general  of  the  Athenians  having 
wisely   observed,  did  by  his  prudence  and  dexterity  bring  it  to 

IB,  thai  there  it  came  to  a  battle  between  them;  wherein  the 
Grecians  by  the  advantage  of  the  place  gained  the  victory,  and 
gave  the  enemy  such  an  overthrow,  as  wholly  dashed  all  the 
aims  and  designs  of  this  prodigious  expedition,  which  was  one 
of  the  greatest,  both  for  expense  and  number  of  men,  that  was 
ever  undertaken.  For  they  having  destroyed  two  hundred  of 
their  ships,  beside-  those  which  they  took,  the  rest  got  away  to 
b  Herodot.  lib. 8.   Pint,  in  Themutocle.    I>i<>.l   sic.  lib.  n. 
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the  Asian  coast,  and  having  set  in  at  Cyma,  a  city  in  iEolia, 
they  there  laid  up  for  the  winter,  and  never  came  again  into 
Greece.  And  Xerxes  being  frighted  with  an  apprehension,  lest 
the  conquerors  should  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  there  obstruct 
his  return,  fled  thither  with  all  the  haste  and  precipitation  he 
could,  and  having  left  Mardonius,  with  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Greece,  marched  back  with  the  rest 
to  Sardis,  and  there  took  up  his  quarters  for  the  ensuing  year. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  at  his  coming  to  the  Hellespont,  finding 
the  bridge  of  boats,  which  he  had  left  there,  broken  by  storms, 
he  who  had  passed  over  that  sea  but  a  few  months  before  with 
such  pomp  and  pride,  was  forced  to  repass  it  in  a  poor  fisher- 
boat. 

About  the  same  time  c  his  confederates  the  Carthaginians  met 
with  as  great,  or  rather  a  much  greater  defeat  in  Sicily.  For 
Hamilcar,  their  general,  having  drawn  together  his  numerous 
army,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  shipped  them  on 
board  the  vast  fleet  which  he  had  prepared  for  their  transporta- 
tion, sailed  with  them  for  Sicily,  and  having  there  landed  them 
at  Panormus,  a  port  in  that  island,  laid  siege  to  Himera,  a  ma- 
ritime city  in  the  neighbourhood.  While  he  lay  there,  for  his 
better  security  he  caused  two  large  camps  to  be  fortified,  in  the 
one  of  which  he  lodged  his  land  army,  and  into  the  other  he 
drew  up  his  ships,  placing  there  all  his  marines  for  their  defence. 
At  that  time  Gelo  was  king  of  Sicily,  a  prince  of  great  wisdom, 
conduct,  and  valour.  As  soon  as  he  had  an  account  of  this  in- 
vasion, he  drew  together  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  five 
thousand  horse,  and  marched  immediately  against  the  enemy  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  On  his  arrival  at  Himera  he  inter- 
cepted a  courier  carrying  letters  from  the  Salinuntines,  confe- 
derates of  the  Carthaginians,  to  Hamilcar,  whereby  he  under- 
stood that  the  next  morning  Hamilcar  was  to  celebrate  a  great 
sacrifice  to  Neptune  at  the  camp  of  the  marines,  and  that  he 
had  appointed  the  Salinuntine  horse  then  to  come  thither  to 
him.  Gelo  taking  the  advantage  of  this  intelligence,  the  next 
morning  at  the  time  appointed  sent  thither  a  party  of  horse  of 
his  own,  who  being  received  into  the  camp  for  the  Salinuntines, 
first  slew  Hamilcar,  and  then  set  the  fleet  on  fire.  As  soon  as 
this  was  done,  Gelo  having  notice  of  it  by  a  signal  given  him 
from  the  top  of  an  adjacent  hill,  where  h<>  had  placed  watchmen 
c  Herodot.  lib.  7   Diod,  Sic.  lib.  n. 
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for  this  purpose,  drew  out  his  army  before  the  other  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  gave  them  battle.  But  the  flame  ascending  from 
the  camp  of  the  marines  soon  telling  the  Carthaginians  the  fate 
of  their  fleet,  and  a  messenger  at  the  same  time  bringing  them 
an  account  of  the  death  of  their  general,  this  so  disheartened 
and  confounded  them,  that  having  no  longer  any  courage  to 
stand  their  ground,  they  were  soon  put  to  the  rout,  and  Gelo 
slew  of  them  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  took  all  the  rest  prisoners,  which  were  as  many  more,  and 
sold  them  all  for  slaves ;  so  that  all  Sicily  was  filled  with  them. 
This  defeat  was  so  entire,  that  of  all  this  prodigious  fleet  and 
army,  the  greatest  that  was  ever  set  forth  in  those  western  parts 
for  any  expedition,  it  is  remarked  none  returned  save  only  a 
lew,  who  escaped  in  a  cock-boat  to  bring  this  dismal  news  to 
Carthage.  d  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  this  battle  was  fought  on 
the  same  day  with  that  of  Salamis,  but  eDiodorus  Siculus  says, 
it  was  at  the  time  when  Leonidas  was  slain  at  Thermopylae, 
which  seems  to  be  the  truer  account  of  the  two.  For  after  this 
success  of  Gelo,  fthe  Grecians  sent  to  him  for  his  assistance 
against  Xerxes,  which  they  would  not  have  done  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis.  For  from  thenceforth  they  thought  themselves  alone 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  enemy,  without  needing  any  other 
force  than  that  of  their  own  to  finish  the  war. 

On  Xerxes's  departure  out  of  Greece,  sMardonius  wintered  B.C.  479. 
his  army  in  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  and  early  the  next  spring 
inarched  with  it  into  Beeotia.  From  hence  he  sent  Alexander 
king  of  Macedonia  to  Athens,  with  proposals  of  accommodation 
from  the  king.  Thereby  he  offered  them  to  rebuild  at  the  king^ 
charges  whatsoever  had  been  burnt  or  demolished  in  Attica  the 
former  year,  to  permit  them  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws, 
to  reinstate  them  in  all  their  former  possessions,  and  to  add  to 
tin 'in  whatsoever  other  lands  they  should  desire.  But  the  Athe- 
nians not  being  to  be  induced  to  desert  the  interest  of  Greece 
for  any  advantage  whatsoever,  would  hearken  to  none  of  these 
offers;  whereon  bMardonius  being  enraged  by  the  refusal 
marched  with  all  his  army  into  Attica,  destroying  every  thing 
wherever  he  came,  and  entering  Athens,  burnt  and  demolished 
whatsoever  he  there  found  standing  after  the  former  year's  de- 
vastation.   For  the  Athenians  not  being  strong  enough  to  resist 

,l  Lib.  7.       c  Lib.  11.       f  Herod.  1.  7.     tarch.  inAristide  el  Tliomist.  Justin,  lib. 
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such  a  torrent,  had  the  second  time  withdrawn  to  Salamis, 
JEgina,  and  Troezene,  and  left  the  city  empty.  In  the  interim, 
the  joint  forces  of  all  Greece  being  drawn  together  at  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth,  Mardonius  thought  fit  to  march  back  again  into 
Bceotia.  For  that  being  an  open  and  level  country,  was  much 
fitter  for  him  to  fight  in  than  Attica,  which  being  rough,  craggy, 
and  full  of  hills  and  defiles,  could  scarce  any  where  afford  him 
room  enough  for  to  draw  up  his  numerous  army  in,  or  a  ground 
proper  for  his  cavalry  to  do  any  service  in.  On  his  return  he 
encamped  on  the  river  iEsopus  j  thither  the  Greeks  marched 
after  him,  under  the  command  of  Pausanias  king  of  Lacedsemon, 
and  Aristides  general  of  the  Athenians.  They  consisted  of  an 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  the  Persians  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  saith  'Herodotus  ;  of  five  hundred 
thousand,  saith  kDiodorus  Siculus;  and  with  these  forces  near 
the  city  of  Plataea  it  came  to  a  decisive  battle  between  them,  in 
which  Mardonius  was  slain,  and  all  the  Persian  army  cut  in 
pieces.  Only  Artabazus,  who  was  aware  of  the  event  from  the 
ill  conduct  which  he  had  observed  in  Mardonius,  made  an  early 
escape,  with  forty  thousand  men  which  he  commanded,  and  by 
his  speed  out-marching  the  fame  of  the  defeat,  got  safe  to  By- 
zantium, and  there  passed  over  into  Asia.  Besides  these,  not 
four  thousand  of  all  the  rest  escaped  the  carnage  of  that  day, 
but  were  all  slain  and  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Greeks,  and  this  quite 
delivered  them  from  all  farther  invasions  of  that  people.  For 
from  that  time  a  Persian  army  was  never  more  seen  on  this  side 
the  Hellespont. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  Greeks  fought  this  battle  at  Plataea, 
1  their  naval  forces  got  as  memorable  a  victory  over  the  remainder 
of  the  Persian  fleet  in  Asia.  For  at  the  same  time  that  their 
land  forces  rendezvoused  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  their  fleet 
having  met  together  at  ^Egina  under  the  command  of  Leoty- 
chides,  the  other  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Xantippus 
the  Athenian,  there  came  thither  to  them  ambassadors  from  the 
lonians  to  invite  them  into  Asia,  to  deliver  the  Greek  cities 
there  from  the  slavery  of  the  Barbarians,  whereon  they  sailed 
for  Delos  in  their  way  thither ;  and  while  they  lay  there,  other 
ambassadors  came  to  them  from  Samoa,  who  having  acquainted 
them  that  the  Persian  fleet  which  wintered  at  Cyma,  having 
sailed  thence,  were  then  at  Samos,  and  might  there  be  easily 
1  Lib.  ().  k  Lib.  11.  1  Herodot.  lib.  9.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  n. 
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vanquished  and  destroyed  by  them,  earnestly  solicited  them  to 
come  thither  and  fall  upon  them.      \V  hereon  they  accordingly 
set  sail  forthwith  for  Samos.     But  the  Persians  hearing  of  their 
approach  retired  to  Mycaie,  a  promontory  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  where  their  land  army  lay,  consisting  of  an  hundred  thou- 
.-nil- 1  men,  which  were  the  remainder  of  those  which  Xerxes  had 
brought  back  out  of  Greece  the  former  year,  and  there  drew  up 
their  ships  upon  the  land,  and  fortified  them  with  a  strong  ram- 
part drawn  round  them.    But  the  Greeks  following  them  thither, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  lonians  who  revolted  to  them,  vanquished 
their  army  at  land,  took  their  rampart,  and  burnt  all  their  ships. 
And  here  ended  all  the  great  designs  of  Xerxes  in  a  most  miser- 
able disappointment,  there  being  after  these  two  battles  scarce 
any  of  all  that  prodigious  army,  with  which  the  year  before  he 
marched  so  proudly  over  the  Hellespont,  now^  left,  whom  either 
the  famine,  the  pestilence,  or  the  sword,  had  not  absolutely  de- 
stroyed, excepting  those  whom  Artabazus  brought  back  out  of 
Greece.     And  of  these  a  great  number  died  on  their  return  into 
Asia,  by  their  overglutting  themselves  with  the  plenty  of  that 
country,  after  the  hardships  they  had  suffered  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Hellespont.     A  greater  fleet  and  army  was  scarce  ever 
set  forth  in  the  west  for  any  expedition,  than  that  of  Hamilcar's 
against  Sicily,  or  ever  was  there  a  greater  army  brought  toge- 
ther any  where,  than  that  wherewith  Xerxes  invaded  Greece ; 
yet  all  these  numerous  forces  were  baffled,  defeated,  and  de- 
stroyed by  those,  who  in  number  or  power,  reckoning  all  the 
armies  on  both  sides  against  each  other,  could  scarce  bear  the 
name  of  an  handful  of  men  in  comparison  of  them  ;  and  hereby 
a  signal  instance  was  given,  that  whatsoever  the  pride  of  man 
may  design,  or  the  power  of  man  think  to  effect,  it  is  still  the 
providence  of  God  that  governs  the  world,  and  turneth  all  the 
affairs  thereof  which  way  soever  he  pleaseth. 

The  battle  of  Plateea  was  fought  in  the  morning,  and  that  of 
Mycaie  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  yet  mit  is  com- 
monly said  by  the  Greek  writers,  that  they  had  an  account  of 
the  victory  of  Platsea  at  Mycaie  before  they  begun  the  battle 
there,  though  the  whole  iEgean  sea,  which  was  several  days 
sailing,  lay  between.  But  Diodorus  Siculus  clears  this  matter: 
for  nhe  tells  us,  that  Leotychides,  finding  the  forces  that  followed 
him  to  be  in  great  pain  for  the  Greeks  at  Plateea,  lest  they 
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should  be  overpowered  and  vanquished  by  the  numerous  army 
of  Mardonius,  the  better  to  encourage  and  enhearten  his  men 
for  the  battle,  just  before  he  made  the  first  onset,  caused  it  to 
be  given  out  through  all  the  army  that  the  Persians  were  de- 
feated, though  he  then  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  But  what 
he  then  feigned  happening  to  be  true,  and  also  done  the  same 
day,  this  gave  occasion  for  what  is  said  of  that  quick  intelli- 
gence, which  was  utterly  impossible  to  have  come  in  so  short  a 
time  from  so  far  distant  a  place  by  any  human  means.  And 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  a  miracle  in  this  case.  And  that 
which  is  said  °of  the  victory  of  Paulus  iEmilius  over  the  Mace- 
donians, being  known  at  Rome  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  was 
got,  at  a  greater  distance  than  Plattea  was  from  Mycale,  no 
doubt  was  from  the  same  cause.  That  happened  to  be  true 
which  was  only  feigned  when  first  reported ;  and  afterwards 
when  it  was  found  to  be  true,  and  done  on  the  same  day  on 
which  the  Romans  first  had  the  report,  it  was  made  a  miracle 
of,  as  if  there  had  been  some  supernatural  power  that  brought 
the  intelligence. 

Xerxes  on  his  having  received  these  two  great  defeats  at 
Plataea  and  Mycale,  Pleft  Sardis  almost  with  the  same  precipi- 
tation as  he  did  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  making  all 
the  haste  he  could  towards  Persia,  that  thereby  he  might  get  as 
far  as  he  could  out  of  the  reach  of  the  conquering  enemies. 
However,  he  omitted  not  before  he  left  those  parts  to  give 
(]  order  for  the  burning  and  demolishing  of  all  the  temples  in  the 
Grecian  cities  in  Asia,  which  was  accordingly  executed  upon  all 
of  them,  excepting  only  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  alone 
escaped  this  general  devastation.  And  this  he  did  not  out  of 
any  particular  displeasure  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks ;  for  he  did  the 
same  wherever  else  he  came,  destroying  all  idolatrous  temples 
that  came  in  his  way,  throughout  this  whole  expedition.  The 
true  cause  of  this  was  his  zeal  for  the  Magian  religion,  in  which 
he  had  been  thoroughly  instructed,  and  made  a  zealous  prose- 
lyte to  it  by  Zoroastres :  for  that  sect  expressing  ra  great  de- 
testation against  worshipping  of  God  by  images,  were  for 
destroying  all  idolatrous  temples  wherever  they  came.     And  to 
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kec|>  Xerxes  firm  t<>  their  party,  not  only  several  of  the  chief 
doctors  of  the  Magians,  but  also  sOstanes  himself,  'who  was 
then  the  ArchimaguSj  or  great  patriarefa  of  the  whole  sect,  ac- 
companied him  a<  his  chaplains  through  this  whole  expedition. 
And  by  their  instigation  uTully  tells  us  it  was,  that  all  these 
temples  were  destroyed.  This  Ostanes  is  said  to  have  been 
mdfather  to  Zoroastres;  but  it  is  most  likely  that  he  was 
lii>  grandson,  and  that  it  was  by  mistake  that  it  hath  been  said 
otherwise.  For  Zoroastres,  it  is  certain,  was  xa  very  old  man  at 
his  death.  The  name  of  Ostanes  was  very  famous  among  the 
Greeks;  for  zfrom  him,  they  say,  they  first  had  the  Magian 
philosophy,  he  having  communicated  it  unto  them  while  he  fol- 
lowed Xerxes  in  this  war,  and  therefore  from  him  they  some- 
times call  the  whole  sect  aOstaneans,  instead  of  Magians,  as  if 
he  had  been  the  chief  founder  of  it. 

One  of  the  temples,  which  by  Xerxes's  order  was  thus  de- 
stroyed, was  bthat  of  Apollo  Didumsean  near  Miletus,  from 
whence  he  took  an  immense  treasure.  This  was  discovered  to 
the  Persians  by  the  Branchidae,  a  family  of  the  Milesians,  that 
had  the  keeping  of  the  temple,  who  thereon  finding  themselves 
by  reason  of  this  treachery  and  sacrilege  to  be  become  very 
odious  to  their  countrymen,  durst  not,  on  Xerxes's  going  away, 
stay  behind,  for  fear  of  their  wrath,  but  followed  after  him  into 
Persia,  and  were  there  planted  by  him  in  a  small  territory, 
which  he  gave  them  on  the  river  Oxus  in  the  province  of  Bactria  ; 
where  Alexander,  on  his  making  himself  master  of  that  country, 
finding  their  posterity  still  remaining, c caused  them  all  to  be  put 
to  the  sword,  thereby  cruelly  and  unreasonably  revenging  on  the 
innocent  descendants,  the  crime  committed  by  their  ancestors 
many  ages  before. 

Kerxes  on  his  return  toward  Susa  passing  through  Babylon, 
•'made  there  the  same  devastation  of  their  temples,  as  he  had  in 
Greece  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  as  it  may  be  supposed  on  the 
same  principle,  that  is,  his  zeal  for  the  Magian  religion,  and  his 
aversion  to  that  of  the  Sabians,  who  worshipped  God  by  images, 
eof  which  the  Magians  had  the  utmost  detestation.     For  the 
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Babylonians  were  all  Sabians,  and  indeed  were  the  first  founders 
of  the  sect.  For  they  first  brought  in  the  worship  of  the  pla- 
nets, and  afterwards  that  of  images,  and  from  thence  propagated 
it  to  all  the  other  nations,  where  it  obtained,  as  hath  been 
already  shewn.  And  for  this  reason  the  Magians  having  them 
in  abhorrence  above  all  other  Sabians,  prevailed  with  Xerxes, 
out  of  an  especial  hatred  to  them,  to  take  Babylon  in  his  way 
to  Susa,  of  purpose  to  destroy  all  the  temples  they  had  there ; 
although  perchance  to  recruit  himself  with  the  spoils  of  these 
temples,  after  the  vast  expenses  which  he  had  been  at  in  his 
Grecian  war,  might  be  the  most  forcible  motive  that  wrought 
him  into  this  resolution.  For  the  wealth  of  their  temples  was 
vast  and  excessive,  as  having  been  the  collection  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  ages.  I  have  already  computed  how  many  millions  of  our 
money  the  treasures  of  the  temple  of  Belus  only  amounted  to, 
according  to  the  account  given  us  of  them  by  Diodorus  Siculus  ; 
and  if  those  which  he  found  in  the  other  idol  temples  in  that 
city  were  as  great,  as  no  doubt  they  were,  they  must  more  than 
repay  him  all  that  he  spent  in  the  Grecian  war.  And  without 
some  such  recruit,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  imagine  how  he  could 
have  supported  himself  at  home  after  so  great  a  miscarriage  and 
loss.  And  yet  we  find,  that  after  his  return  he  was  supported 
through  all  his  empire,  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  without 
suffering  any  great  damage  either  in  his  authority  or  power 
therein,  after  this  so  great  and  so  extraordinary  a  disaster ; 
whereas  it  usually  happens,  that  princes  are  ruined  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad  by  such  misfortunes. 

By  the  pillaging  and  destroying  of  all  these  heathen  temples 
at  Babylon  was  fully  completed  what  the  prophets  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah  prophesied  hereof  many  years  before.  (All  the  graven 
images  of  her  gods  hath  he  broken  unto  the  ground.  %I  will  punish 
Bel  in  Babylon.  I  will  bring  forth  out  of  his  mouth  that  which  he 
hath  swalloioed.  hAnd  I  will  do  judgment  upon  all  the  graven 
images  of  Babylon.  *Bel  is  confounded,  Merodach  is  broken  in 
pieces  ;  her  idols  are  confounded,  her  images  are  broken  in  pieces. 
For  when  Xerxes  destroyed  all  these  temples  in  Babylon,  he 
took  from  them  all  their  treasures,  which  they  had  been  for 
many  ages  a  swallowing ;  and  pulling  down  all  the  images  that 
were  in  them,  broke  them  all  to  pieces,  and  converted  the  gold 
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and  silver,  of  which  they  were  made,  t<>  all  those  common  uses 
for  which  he  had  occasion  of  them. 

After  tli«'  battle  of  Mycale  kthe  Grecian  fleet  sailed  to  the 
Hellespont,  to  seize  the  bridges  which  Xerxes  had  laid  over 
those  straits,  supposing  that  they  had  been  still  whole.  But  on 
their  coming  thither,  finding  that  they  had  been  broken  by 
storms,  Leotychides  with  the  Peloponnesians  sailed  home;  but 
Xantippiifl  with  the  Athenians  and  allies  of  Ionia  still  staying 
there,  made  themselves  masters  of  Sestus  and  the  Thracian 
(  htisonesus,  where  they  took  much  spoil,  and  a  great  number 
of  prisoners,  and  then  on  the  approach  of  winter  returned  to 
their  respective  cities.  Xantippus  finding  all  the  materials  of 
Xerxes's  bridge  at  Cardia,  where  the  Persians  had  caused  them 
to  be  brought  befoi-e  his  arrival  in  those  parts,  he  carried  them 
with  him  to  Athens,  and  there  laid  them  up  to  be  a  memorial 
of  that  total  overthrow  which  they  gave  their  enemy  in  this  war, 
by  the  many  victories  which  they  had  obtained  over  them. 
From  this  time  all  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia  revolted  from  the 
Persians,  and  entering  into  confederacy  with  the  Grecians,  by 
their  help  maintained  their  liberty  for  the  most  part  ever  after, 
during  the  continuance  of  that  empire. 

The  Greeks  having  resettled  their  affairs  at  home,  after  the  B.C.  477. 
great  ruffle  that  was  made  in  them  by  the  late  invasion  of  the 
Persians,  'resolved  farther  to  prosecute  the  war  against  them 
for  the  driving  of  them  out  of  all  the  cities  abroad  that  were  of 
the  Grecian  original.  For  which  purpose  they  equipped  a  strong 
fleet,  of  which  Pausanias  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  Ari- 
stides  the  Athenian  having  the  command,  they  sailed  with  it 
to  Cyprus,  and  there  having  freed  a  great  many  Grecian  cities 
from  their  Persian  garrisons,  restored  them  again  to  their  own 
liberty. 

About  this  time  Xerxes  at  Susa  m  was  acting  a  very  cruel  and 
barbarous  tragedy  in  the  house  of  Masistes  his  brother,  which 
had  its  rise  from  an  incestuous  love  first  begun  at  Sardis.  For 
Xerxes,  after  his  return  thither  from  his  flight  out  of  Greece, 
fell  in  love  with  Masistes1®  wife,  who  was  then  in  that  city  ;  but 
sho  being  a  very  virtuous  woman,  and  very  loving  and  faithful  to 
her  husband,  could  on  no  solicitations  be  prevailed  with  to  defile 
his  bed.  But  Xerxes  thinking  to  win  her  at  last,  heaped  all 
manner  of  favours  and  obligations  upon  her,  to  engage  her  to 
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yield  to  him  ;  and  particularly  he  married  a  daughter  which  she 
had,  named  Artaynta,  to  Darius  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  in- 
tended for  his  successor  in  the  throne,  and  on  his  return  to  Susa 
caused  the  marriage  to  be  consummated,  which  being  the  great- 
est favour  he  could   bestow  upon  the   mother,  he  expected  it 
would  engage  her  to  a  compliance  with  his  desires.     But  finding 
the  lady's  virtue  to  be  still  impregnable  against  all  his  attempts, 
he  at  length  turned  the  amour  from  the  mother  to  the  daughter, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Artaynta,  where  he  soon  found  a  ready 
compliance  to  all  he  desired.     While  this  was  a  doing,  Hame- 
stris,  Xerxes's  queen,  having  wrought  a  very  rich  and  curious 
mantle,  presented  it  to  the  king,  who  being  very  much  pleased 
with  it,  wore  it  when  he  made  his  next  visit  to  his  mistress ; 
and  on  his  having  enjoyed  his  lust  on  her,  to  express  the  satis- 
faction he  had  therein,  he  bade  her  ask  what  she  would  of  him 
for  her  reward,  promising  her  with  an  oath,  that  whatsoever  it 
should  be,  he  would  give  it  unto  her.     Hereon  she  asked  of  him 
the  mantle  which  he  had  then  on  him.     Xerxes  being  aware  of 
the  mischief  which  might  follow  from  his  giving  of  it  unto  her, 
did  all  that  he  could  to  divert  her  from  this  request,  offering  her 
whatever  else  was  in  his  power,  to  redeem  it  from  her.     But 
nothing  else  being  able  to  content  the  lady,  and  his  promise  and 
the  oath  being  urged  for  the  grant,  he  was  forced  to  give  it  unto 
her ;  and  she,  out  of  the  vanity  and  pride  of  her  mind,  as  soon 
as  she  had  it,  put  it  on,  and,  as  by  way  of  trophy,  wore  it  pub- 
licly ;  whereby  Hamestris  being  thoroughly  confirmed  in  what 
she  was  afore  only  jealous  of,  became  enraged  to  the  utmost  de- 
gree ;  but,  instead  of  turning  her  wrath  against  the  daughter, 
who  only  was  faulty  in  this  matter,  resolved  to  be  revenged  on 
the  mother,  as  if  all  this  intrigue  had  been  of  her  contrivance, 
who  was  wholly  innocent  of  it.     And  therefore  waiting  the  great 
festival  that  used  annually  to  be  celebrated  on  the  king's  birth- 
day, which  was  then  approaching,  whereon  it  was  the  custom 
for  the  king  to  grant  her  whatsoever  she  should  then  desire,  she 
asked  of  him  the  wife  of  Masistes  to  be  given  unto  her.     The 
king  perceiving  the  malice  of  the  woman,  and  what  she  intended, 
abhorred  it  to  the  utmost,  both  for  the  sake  of  his  brother,  and 
also  for  what  he  knew  of  the  innocency  of  the  lady,  as  to  that 
for  which  Hamestris  was  exasperated  against  her,  and  therefore 
at  fir^t  withstood  her  in  this  request  all  that  he  could.     But  her 
importunity  not  being  to  be  diverted,  nor  what  was  said  for  the 
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custom  to  be  gainsaid,  be  was  forced  to  yield  to  her.  Whereon 
the  lady  bein_r  «i/.ed  bj  the  king's  guards,  and  delivered  to  her, 
she  caused  her  breasts,  her  tongue,  nose,  ears,  and  lips,  to  be  cut 
off  and  thrown  to  the  dogs  before  her  face,  and  then  sent  her 
home  again  thus  mangled  to  her  husband's  house.  In  the  in- 
terim  Xerxes,  to  mollify  the  matter  as  much  as  he  could,  sent 
for  Masistes,  and  told  him,  that  it  was  his  desire  that  he  must 
part  with  his  wife,  and  that,  instead  of  her,  he  would  give  him 
one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage.  But  Masistes,  having  an 
entire  affection  for  his  wife,  could  not  be  induced  to  consent 
hereto  ;  whereon  Xerxes  told  him  in  an  angry  manner,  that 
since  he  refused  to  accept  of  his  daughter,  when  offered  to  him, 
he  should  neither  have  her  nor  his  wife  neither,  and  so  dismissed 
him  in  displeasure.    Whereon  Masistes  suspecting  some  mischief 

was  <1 3  him,  made  haste  home  to  see  how  matters  there  stood, 

where  finding  his  wife  in  that  mangled  condition,  as  hath  been 
mentioned,  and  being  thereby  exasperated  to  the  utmost,  as  the 
case  deserved,  he  immediately  got  together  all  his  family,  ser- 
vants and  dependents,  and  made  all  the  haste  he  could  towards 
Bactria,  the  province  of  which  he  was  governor,  purposing,  as 
soon  as  he  should  arrive  thither,  to  raise  an  army  and  make  war 
upon  the  king,  to  be  revenged  of  him  for  this  barbarous  usage. 
But  Xerxes  hearing  of  his  sudden  retreat,  and  suspecting  from 
thence  what  he  intended,  sent  a  party  of  horse  after  him,  who 
overtaking  him  on  the  road,  cut  him  off,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  all  that  belonged  to  him.  This  Masistes  was  brother 
of  Xerxes  by  Atossa,  the  same  mother,  as  well  as  by  the  same 
father,  and  was  a  person  of  great  worth  and  honour,  as  well  as 
of  great  fidelity  to  the  king ;  and  he  had  done  him  great  ser- 
vices in  his  Grecian  war,  having  been  one  of  his  chief  generals, 
who  had  the  leading  of  his  army  in  that  expedition,  and  he  was 
personally  engaged  for  him  in  the  battle  of  Mycale,  and  was  in 
truth  the  chief  honour  of  his  house,  and  never  gave  him  any  just 
cause  to  be  offended  with  him.  However  all  this  could  not  pro- 
tect him  from  Xerxes's  cruelty;  which  sufficiently  shews,  that 
where  there  is  a  vicious  prince,  with  an  arbitrary  power  in  the 
government,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  sufficient  to  secure  any 
man's  safety  under  him. 

And  there  is  "another  fact  related  of  Hamestris  equally  cruel 
and  impious,  that  is.  that  she  caused  fourteen  boys  of  the  best 
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families  in  Persia  to  be  buried  alive,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  infernal 
gods.  And  in  the  relating  of  this,  as  well  as  her  other  cruelties 
above  mentioned,  I  have  been  the  more  particular,  because 
°  several  having  been  of  opinion,  by  reason  of  the  similitude  that 
is  between  the  names  of  Hamestris  and  Esther,  that  Xerxes  was 
the  Ahasuerus,  and  Hamestris  the  Esther  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  may  from  hence  appear,  how  impossible  it  is,  that  a 
woman  of  so  vile  and  abominable  a  character,  as  Hamestris 
was,  could  have  ever  been  that  queen  of  Persia,  who  by  the  name 
of  Esther  is  so  renowned  in  holy  writ,  and  is  there  recorded, 
as  the  instrument,  by  whom  God  was  pleased  in  so  signal  a 
manner  to  deliver  his  people  from  that  utter  destruction  which 
was  designed  against  them. 

After  the  death  of  Masistes,  Xerxes  appointed  PHystaspes 
his  second  son  to  be  governor  of  Bactria  in  his  stead  ;  which 
obliging  him  to  be  absent  from  court,  gave  Artaxerxes  his 
younger  brother  the  opportunity  of  mounting  the  throne  before 
him  on  the  death  of  Xerxes,  as  will  be  hereafter  related. 

B.C. 476.  The  Grecian  fleet  having  effected  at  Cyprus  what  they  went 
thither  for,  q  sailed  from  thence  to  the  Hellespont,  and  took  in 
Byzantium ;  where  several  Persians  of  eminent  note,  and  some  of 
them  of  the  kindred  of  Xerxes,  being  taken  prisoners,  Pausanias 
treacherously  released  them  all,  pretending  they  had  made  their 
escape,  and  by  some  of  them  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Xerxes 
to  betray  Greece  unto  him,  upon  condition  that  he  would  give 
him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  ;  which  being  readily 
agreed  to  by  Xerxes,  Pausanias  thenceforth  took  upon  him  to 
live  after  another  rate  than  formerly,  affecting  the  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  the  Persians,  and  carrying  himself  haughtily  and 
tyrannically  towards  the  allies ;  whereon  they  being  disgusted 
with  his  conduct,  and  not  being  able  any  longer  to  bear  it,  did 
put  themselves  under  the  Athenians,  who  thenceforth  by  this 
means  obtained  the  chief  command  at  sea  in  all  the  Grecian 
affairs,  and  held  it  for  many  years  after.  The  Lacedaemonians 
having  received  an  account  of  these  miscarriages  of  Pausanias 
deposed  him  from  his  command  on  the  Hellespont,  and  recalling 
him  home,  put  him  under  public  censure  for  them. 

BC-47S-      However  rthe  next  year  he  went  again  to  the  Hellespont, 
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though  without  the  consent  oft];,  state  or  any  commission  from 
tin  in.  .sailing  thither  in  a  private  ship,  which  lie  hired  on  pre- 
tence  of  fighting  against  the  Persians  as  a  volunteer  in  that  war; 
hut  in  reality  to  carry  on  his  treasonable  designs  with  them, 
Aitaha/.us  being  appointed  governor  on  the  Propontis,  of  pur- 
pose to  he  there  at  hand  to  treat  with  him.  But  while  he  was 
at  Byzantium,  his  hehaviour  was  such,  that  the  Athenians  drove 
him  thence  ;  whereon  he  went  to  the  country  of  Troas,  and 
there  tarried  some  time,  the  better  to  carry  on  his  correspond- 
ence with  Artabazus,  of  which  there  being  some  suspicions,  the 
Lacedaemonians  .summoned  him  home  by  a  public  officer,  and  on 
his  return  put  him  in  prison;  but  no  evidence  appearing  of  this 
thing  in  his  trial,  he  was  again  discharged.  But  some  time 
after  the  whole  of  it  being  brought  to  light,  and  discovered  by 
one  whom  he  had  made  use  of  to  carry  on  the  correspondence, 
they  put  him  to  death  for  it. 

Themistocles,  sby  his  wisdom  and  great  application,  having B.C.472. 
much  advanced  the  power  and  interest  of  the  Athenians,  hereby 
drew  on  him  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  For  they 
seeing  their  honour  eclipsed,  and  that  authority,  whereby  they 
had  hitherto  borne  the  chief  sway  among  the  Greeks,  now 
rivalled  and  diminished  by  the  growing  up  of  this  flourishing 
state,  could  not  with  patience  bear  it,  and  therefore,  to  gratify 
their  revenge,  resolved  on  the  ruin  of  him  that  had  been  the  au- 
thor of  it.  In  order  wdiereto  they  caused  him  first  to  be  accused 
at  Athens,  of  being  a  confederate  with  Pausanias  in  his  treason 
against  Greece ;  but  nothing  being  proved  of  what  was  laid  to 
his  charge,  he  was  there  acquitted. 

But  'the  next  year  after,  Themistocles  being  banished  Athens,  B.C. 471- 
they  renewed  their  design  against  him.  He  was  not  banished 
for  any  crime,  but  by  ostracism,  which  was  u  a  way  among  them, 
whereby,  for  the  better  securing  of  their  liberty,  they  used  to 
suppress  those  that  were  grown  to  too  great  a  power  and  au- 
thority among  them,  by  banishing  them  tho  city  for  a  certain 
term  of  years.  Themistocles  being  thus  necessitated  for  a  time 
to  leave  his  country,  settled  at  Argos,  of  which  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians taking  the  advantage,  prosecuted  anew  their  charge 
against  him  before  the  general  council  of  all  Greece  then  met  at 

»    Hcrodot.  lib.   7,  &C.     Thncydides,         l  Thucydides,    lib.  1.      Plutarchus    in 
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Sparta,  and  summoned  him  to  appear  before  them  to  answer  to 
it,  accusing  him  there  of  treason  against  the  whole  community  of 
Greece.  Themistocles  seeing  how  bitterly  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  set  against  him,  and  knowing  that  they  could  carry  every 
thing  as  they  pleased  in  that  assembly,  durst  not  trust  his 
cause  with  them,  but  fled  first  to  Oorcyra,  and  from  thence  to 
Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  by  whose  assistance  being 
conveyed  to  the  coasts  of  the  iEgean  sea,  he  took  shipping  at 
Pydna  in  Macedonia,  and  from  thence  passed  over  to  Cyma,  a 
city  of  yEolia  in  the  Lesser  Asia.  But  Xerxes  having  put  a 
price  of  two  hundred  talents  upon  his  head,  (which  amounted  to 
thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  pound  of  our  money,)  several 
were  there  upon  the  hunt  after  him  for  the  gain  of  so  great  a 
reward.  For  the  avoiding  of  this  danger  he  was  forced  there 
to  lie  hid  for  some  time,  till  at  length  by  the  contrivance  and 
assistance  of  his  friend  and  host  Nicogenes,  the  richest  man  of 
that  country,  he  was  conveyed  safe  to  Susa,  in  one  of  those 
close  chariots  in  which  the  Persians  used  to  carry  their  women, 
they  that  had  the  conducting  of  him  giving  out  that  they  were 
carrying  a  young  Greek  lady  to  the  court  for  one  of  the  nobility; 
by  which  means  he  got  to  the  Persian  court  without  any  danger ; 
where  being  arrived,  he  addressed  himself  to  Artabanus  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guards,  to  whose  office  it  belonged  to  bring  those  to 
the  audience  of  the  king  that  had  any  business  with  him  :  by 
him  he  was  introduced  into  Xerxes^  presence  ;  and  being  there 
asked  who  he  was,  he  told  him  he  was  Themistocles  the  Athe- 
nian ;  that  though  he  had  done  him  great  hurt  in  his  wars,  yet 
he  had  in  many  things  much  served  him,  particularly  in  hinder- 
ing the  Greeks  from  pursuing  him  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
and  obstructing  his  retreat  over  the  Hellespont ;  that  for  these 
his  services  to  him  being  driven  out  of  his  country,  he  was  now 
fled  to  him  for  refuge,  hoping  that  he  would  have  more  regard 
to  what  he  had  done  for  his  interest,  than  to  what,  with  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen,  he  had  in  the  wars  acted  against  it.  Xerxes 
then  said  nothing  to  him,  though  as  soon  as  he  was  withdrawn 
he  expressed  a  great  deal  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  that  so  consi- 
derable a  person  was  come  over  to  him,  wishing  that  God  would 
always  put  it  into  the  minds  of  his  enemies,  thus  to  drive  their 
best  men  from  them.  But  the  next  morning  having  assembled 
the  chief  of  the  Persian  nobility  about  him,  and  ordered  him 
again  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  he  received  him  with  great 
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kindness,  telling  him,  in  the  first  plaoe,  that  he  owed  him  two 
hundred  talents.  For  he  having  set  that  price  upon  his  head,  it 
was  due  to  him,  who  had  brought  him  Ins  head  by  thus  render- 
Ing  himself  unto  him,  and  accordingly  commanded  it  to  be  paid 
him.  and  then  ordered  him  to  say  what  he  had  concerning  the 
■Hairs  of  Greece  to  impart  unto  him.  But  Themistooles  being 
then  no  otherwise  able  to  deliver  himself  than  by  an  interpreter. 
begged  leave  thai  he  might  be  permitted  first  to  learn  the  Per- 
sian language,  hoping  that  then  he  might  be  in  a  capacity  to 
oommunieate  to  the  king,  what  he  had  to  impart  to  him,  in  a 
much  more  perfect  manner  than  he  could  then  promise  to  do  by 
th"  interpretation  of  another ;  which  being  granted  to  him,  and 
he  having  after  a  year's  time  made  himself  thorough  master  of 
that  tongue,  he  was  again  called  in  to  the  king,  to  whom  having 
communicated  all  that  he  thought  proper,  he  grew  very  much 
into  his  favour  ;  so  that  when  Mandana  his  sister,  who  had  lost 
several  of  her  sons  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  had  prosecuted  an 
accusation  against  Themistocles  for  their  death,  and  was  very 
importunate  and  clamorous  to  have  him  delivered  up  to  her,  a 
sacrifice  to  her  revenge,  he  not  only  caused  him  to  be  acquitted 
by  the  suffrages  of  all  the  nobility  then  attending  the  court,  but 
conferred  many  royal  bounties  upon  him.  For  he  gave  him  a 
wife  of  a  noble  Persian  family,  with  an  house,  servants,  and  an 
equipage  in  all  things  suitable  hereto,  and  an  annual  revenue  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  in  the  best  manner  to  support  the  same,  and 
on  all  occasions  much  caressed  him  as  long  as  he  continued  in 
his  court.  And  it  is  mentioned  as  one  particular  instance  of  his 
favour  to  him,  that  by  his  especial  command  he  xwas  admitted 
to  hear  the  lectures  and  discourses  of  the  Magians,  and  was 
in-tructed  by  them  in  all  the  secrets  of  their  philosophy.  But 
at  length  it  being  thought  best  for  the  king's  interest  that  he 
should  reside  in  some  of  the  maritime  towns  near  Greece,  that 
he  might  be  there  ready  at  hand  for  such  services  as  the  king 
might  have  occasion  of  from  him  in  those  parts,  he  was  sent  to 
live  at  Magnesia  on  the  river  Meander,  where  he  had  not  only 
all  the  revenues  of  that  city,  (which  were  fifty  talents  a  year,) 
but  also  those  of  Myus  and  Lampsacus  allowed  him  for  his 
maintenance,  amounting  all  together  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
talents  a  year,  which  was  little  less  than  thirty  thousand  pound 
of  our  money.     And  here  he  lived  all  the  time  of  Xerxes,  and 
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several  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  his  son,  in  a  very 
plentiful  and  splendid  manner,  as  well  he  might  on  so  large  a 
revenue,  till  at  length  he  ended  his  days  in  that  city,  in  the 
manner  as  shall  be  hereafter  related. 

But  according  to  >' Thucydides,  Xerxes  was  dead,  and  Ar- 
taxerxes had  newly  succeeded  in  the  throne,  when  Themistocles 
fled  out  of  Greece  to  the  Persian  court ;  and  therefore  he  tells 
us  that  it  was  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  not  Xerxes,  by 
whom  Themistocles  was  received  with  so  much  favour;  and 
Thucydides  being  an  historian  of  great  credit,  and  having  wrote 
this  not  many  years  after  the  death  of  Artaxerxes,  zthe  lord 
primate  Usher,  moved  by  so  great  an  authority,  follows  him  in 
this  matter,  and  to  make  it  accord  with  the  other  transactions 
of  those  times,  takes  nine  years  from  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  adds 
them  ato  the  two  following  reigns,  making  Xerxes  to  end  his  reign 
nine  years  sooner,  and  Artaxerxes  to  begin  his  reign  nine  years 
sooner,  than  any  other  author  says.  Hereby  the  learned  Primate 
doth  exceedingly  help  his  hypothesis  of  the  computation  of  the 
seventy  weeks  of  Daniel's  prophecy,  and  that,  no  doubt,  induced 
him  to  prefer  the  authority  of  Thucydides  before  all  others  in 
this  particular.  For  if  we  put  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  (from  whence  he  reckons  the  beginning  of  these  se- 
venty weeks)  nine  years  higher  than  others  do,  the  middle  of  the 
last  week  will  fall  exactly  in  with  the  time  when  Christ  was  cru- 
cified. And  therefore,  were  the  authority  of  Thucydides  suffi- 
cient to  justify  him  in  this  matter,  the  Primate's  computation 
would  appear  much  more  plausible  than  now  it  doth.  But  bthe 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Plutarch,  Africanus,  Eu- 
sebius,  and  all  others  that  write  of  these  times,  being  against 
him  herein,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  Thucydides  was  out 
in  this  particular.  For  although  he  be  a  very  exact  historian  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  of  which  he  professedly  writes,  yet  it  is 
possible  he  might  be  mistaken  in  those  of  Persia,  which  he 
treats  of  only  by  the  by. 

In  the  interim,  the  Athenians  having  set  out  a  fleet  under  the 
command    of  Cimon,  cthe    son  of  Miltiades,    conquered    Eione 

y  Lib.  1.  reigned  one  and   twenty  years,  and  Ar- 
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on  the  river  Strymon,  and  <>tlH•!•  partfl  of  Thrace,  and  then  took 
in  the  islands  of  Soyrus  and  Naxus,  which  had  revolted  from 
tliL-in.  and  dwhile  they  were  assaulting  the  last  of  these,  Themi- 
Btoolee  passed  by  them  In  his  flight  into  Asia,  and  difficultly 
escaped  falling  into  their  hands. 

The  next  year  after,  eCimon  sailing  from  Athens  with  a  fleet  B.C.  470. 
of  two  hundred  Bail,  passed  over  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  where 
having  augmented  it  with  an  hundred  sail  more  from  the  allies, 
he  took  in  all  the  maritime  parts  of  ('aria  and  Lycia,  driving  the 
Persians  out  of  all  the  cities  they  were  possessed  of  in  those 
parts;  and  then  hearing  that  they  had  a  great  fleet  on  the 
ooastfl  of  Pamphvlia,  and  were  also  drawing  down  thither  as 
great  an  army  by  land  for  some  expedition,  he  hastened  thither 
with  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  best  ships  in  quest  of  them  ; 
and  finding  their  fleet  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  sail 
at  anchor,  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  and  their  land 
army  encamped  on  the  shore  by,  he  first  assaulted  their  fleet, 
which  being  soon  put  to  the  rout,  and  having  no  other  way  to 
flee  but  up  the  river,  were  all  taken,  every  ship  of  them,  and 
twenty  thousand  men  in  them,  the  rest  having  either  escaped  to 
land,  or  been  slain  in  the  fight.  After  this,  while  his  forces  were 
thus  flushed  with  success,  he  put  them  ashore,  and  fell  upon  the 
land  army,  and  overthrew  them  also  with  a  great  slaughter ; 
whereby  he  got  two  great  victories  in  the  same  day,  of  which 
one  was  equal  to  that  of  Salamis,  and  the  other  to  that  of 
Platsea.  And  having  gotten  information  that  there  were  eighty 
more  Phoenician  ships  coming  to  join  the  Persian  fleet,  he  sur- 
prised them  in  harbour  before  they  had  any  notice  of  the  late 
defeat,  and  destroyed  every  ship  of  them,  and  all  the  men  on 
board  were  either  drowned  or  slain  in  the  fight.  After  which 
success  Cimon  returned  home  in  great  triumph,  and  very  much 
enriched  and  adorned  Athens  with  the  spoils  got  in  this  expedi- 
tion. 

The  next  year  f Cimon  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  and  falling  on  B.C.  469. 
the  Persians  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus,  drove  them  out  thence,  and  subjected  their  country  again 
to  the  Athenians,  though  in  truth  (it  having  been  the  princi- 
pality Bof  his  father  Miltiades)  he  had  the  best  right  to  it  him- 
self.    After  this   he    subdued  the  Thasians,  who  had  revolted 
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from  the  Athenians ;  and  then  landing  his  army  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Thrace,  he  seized  all  the  gold  mines  on  those  coasts, 
and  brought  under  him  all  that  country  as  far  as  Macedon,  and 
thereby  opened  a  way  for  the  conquering  of  that  realm  also, 
would  he  have  pursued  the  opportunity.  For  hthe  omitting  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  on  his  return  brought  to  trial  for  his 
life  before  the  Athenians,  as  if  he  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
Macedonians  to  spare  them,  and  hardly  escaped  being  condemned 
for  it. 

Xerxes  being  at  last  daunted,  and  wholly  discouraged  by  the 
continued  series  of  so  many  losses  and  defeats,  gave  over  all 
thoughts  of  any  longer  carrying  on  the  Grecian  war,  and  there- 
fore from  this  time  h  no  more  of  his  ships  were  seen  in  the  iEgean 
sea,  or  any  of  his  forces  on  the  coasts  adjoining  to  it,  all  the  re- 
mainder of  his  reign. 
B.C. 465.  After  this,  Xerxes  giving  himself  wholly  up  to  luxury  and 
ease,  minded  nothing  but  the  gratifying  of  his  pleasures  and  his 
lusts;  whereby  growing  into  contempt  with  the  people,  'Arta- 
banus,  the  captain  of  his  guards,  and  one  who  had  been  long  in 
prime  favour  and  authority  with  him,  conspired  against  him,  and 
having  drawn  Mithridates,  one  of  his  eunuchs,  that  was  his 
chamberlain,  into  the  plot,  by  his  means  got  into  his  bed-cham- 
ber, and  there  slew  him  while  he  slept  in  his  bed  ;  and  then 
going  to  Artaxerxes,  his  third  son,  acquainted  him  of  the  mur- 
der, and  accused  Darius  his  elder  brother  to  be  the  author  of  it, 
telling  him  that  it  was  done  to  make  his  way  to  the  throne,  and 
that  it  was  his  design  to  cut  him  off  next  to  secure  himself  in  it, 
and  that  therefore  it  behoved  him  to  look  to  himself.  All  which 
Artaxerxes  (as  being  then  a  very  young  man)  rashly  believing 
without  any  farther  examination  to  be  true,  and  being  irritated 
thereby  in  such  a  manner  as  Artabanus  intended,  went  imme- 
diately to  his  brother's  apartment,  and  there,  by  the  assistance 
of  Artabanus  and  his  guards,  slew  him  also.  And  this  he  did, 
as  he  thought,  by  way  of  just  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  for  the  securing  of  his  own  safety,  being  imposed  on  and  de- 
ceived by  the  craft  of  the  traitor,  who  excited  him  hereto.  The 
next  heir  was  Hystaspes,  the  second  son  of  Xerxes,  but  he  being 
absent  in  Bactria,  of  which  province  he  was  governor,  Artabanus 
took  Artaxerxes,  as  being  next  at  hand,  and  put  him  on  the 
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throne;  but  with  design  t<>  lit  him  sit  on  it  no  longer  than  till 
he  hail  formed  a  party  strong  enough  to  seize  it  for  himself.  He 
having  been  long  in  great  authority  had  made  many  creatures, 
ami  lie  had  also  seven  BOM,  all  grown  up  to  be  men  of  robust 
ho.lies,  and  advanced  to  great  dignities  in  the  empire;  and  his 
Confidence  in  these  was  that  which  put  his  ambition  on  this  de- 
rign  :  but  while  he  wae  hastening  it  to  a  conclusion,  Artaxerxes 
having  got  a  full  discovery  of  the  whole  plot  by  the  means  of 
Megabyzns,  who  had  married  one  of  his  sisters,  was  beforehand 
with  him  in  a  counterplot,  and  cut  him  off  before  his  treason 
was  fully  ripened  for  execution;  whereby  having  secured  him- 
self in  thorough  possession  of  the  kingdom,  he  held  it  forty- 
one  years. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  'the  handsomest  person  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  to  have  been  a  prince  mof  a  very  mild  and 
generous  disposition ;  he  is  called  by  the  Greek  historians  MaKpo- 
X^lP,  or  Longimanus,  (i.  e.  the  long-handed,)  "by  reason  of  the 
more  than  ordinary  length  of  his  hands;  for  they  were  so  long, 
that  on  his  standing  upright  he  could  touch  his  knees  with  them. 
But  in  Scripture  he  hath  the  name  of  Ahasuerus  as  well  as  that 
of  Artaxerxes,  and  was  the  same  who  had  Esther  for  his  queen. 
1  acknowledge  there  are  two  very  great  men  whose  opinion  differs 
from  me  herein,  archbishop  Usher  and  Joseph  Scaliger. 

The  former  °holdeth  that  it  was  Darius  Hystaspis  that  wras 
tin:  king  Ahasuerus  who  married  Esther,  and  that  Atossa  was 
the  Vashti.  and  Artystona  the  Esther  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 
But  all  what  is  said  of  those  persons  by  the  historians  that  have 
written  of  them  is  wholly  inconsistent  herewith.  For  Herodo- 
tus positively  tells  us  that  Artystona  Pwas  the  daughter  of 
(  \  ins,  and  therefore  she  could  not  be  Esther ;  and  that  ^Atossa 
had  four  sons  by  Darius  besides  daughters,  all  born  to  him  by 
her  alter  he  was  king,  and  therefore  she  could  not  be  that  queen 
Vashti  who  was  divorced  from  the  king  her  husband  rin  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  nor  he  that  Ahasuerus  that  divorced  her. 
Furthermore  Atossa  is  said  to  have  had  that  predominant  in- 
terest with  Darius,  even  to  the  time  of  his  death,  that  it  was  by 
her  means  that  in  the  last  act  of  his  life  she  was  influenced  to 

1  Strata,  lib.  15.  p.  735.  anno  J.  P. 4193. 

m  Plutarch,  in  Artaxerae  Bdnemone.  p  Herodot.  lib. 3.  et  lib.  7. 

n  Plutarch,  et  Strabo,  ibid.  n  Herodot.  lib.  7.  sub  initio. 
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settle  the  succession  of  his  crown  on  Xerxes  her  son,  to  the  dis- 
inheriting of  all  his  elder  sons,  who  were  born  to  him  by  a  former 
wife  ;  whereas  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther  had  re- 
moved Vashti  both  from  his  bed  and  from  his  presence  by  'an 
unalterable  decree,  and  therefore  never  could  admit  her  again  to 
either  all  his  life  after.  That  which  chiefly  induced  the  learned 
Archbishop  to  be  of  this  opinion  was,  that  whereas  it  is  said  of 
Ahasuerus  uin  the  book  of  Esther,  that  he  laid  a  tribute  upon 
the  land  and  upon  the  isles,  xthe  same  is  also  said  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  by  Herodotus  ;  and  therefore  he  thought  that  they 
were  both  the  same  person.  But  Strabo,  who  is  an  author  of  as 
good,  if  not  better  credit,  attributeth  this  to  yLongimanus.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  printed  copies  which  we  now 
have  of  that  author,  it  is  read  Darius  Longimanus  in  the  place 
which  I  refer  to.  But  the  title  Longimanus,  and  the  description 
of  the  person  after  in  that  place  added,  can  belong  to  none  but 
to  the  Artaxerxes  whom  we  now  speak  of ;  and  therefore  it  is 
manifest  that  there  Darius  is  put  instead  of  Artaxerxes  by  the 
corruption  of  the  text. 

Scaliger's  opinion  is,  zthat  Xerxes  was  the  Ahasuerus,  and 
Hamestris  his  queen  the  Esther  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  His 
main  reason  for  it  is  the  similitude  that  is  between  the  names  of 
Hamestris  and  Esther.  But  how  much  more  the  dissimilitude 
of  their  characters  proves  the  contrary  has  been  already  shewn ; 
and  what  will  be  hereafter  said  of  her  dealing  with  Inarus  and 
the  Greeks  taken  with  him  in  Egypt,  and  her  frequent  adul- 
teries, will  be  a  farther  confirmation  of  it.  Furthermore  it  ap- 
pears from  a  Herodotus,  that  Xerxes  had  a  son  by  Hamestris 
that  was  marriageable  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  she  could  be  Esther.  For  Esther  was 
not  married  to  Ahasuerus  Hill  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  nor 
could  possibly  have  been  taken  into  his  bed  sooner  than  two 
years  before.  For  according  to  the  sacred  history  cit  was  the 
fourth  year  of  Ahasuerus  when  the  choice  of  virgins  was  made 
for  him,  and  a  d  whole  year  being  employed  in  the  purifications, 
whereby  they  were  prepared  for  his  bed,  she  could  not  be  called 
thither  till  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  therefore  the  sixth 
was  the  soonest  that  she  could  have  a  son  by  him.     Besides, 

t  Esther  i.  19.  »  Chap.  x.  1.  '■  De  Kinemlatione.  lib.  6. 

*  Herodotus,  lil>.  3.  ;>  l,il>.  g,  t>  Esther  ii.  16. 
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Artaxerxes.  the  third  s<>n  of  Elamestris,  being  grown  up  to  the 
state  of  a  man  at  the  death  of  his  father,  (which  happened  in 
the  twenty-fir-t  year  of  his  reign,)  he  must  have  been  born 
before  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign.  All  which  put  together  do 
sufficiently  prove,  how  much  soever  the  names  Esther  and  Ha- 
mestris  may  be  alike,  the  persons  could  not  be  the  same. 

lUit  there  being  no  such  objections  as  to  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
nianus,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  the  person.  The  an- 
cientest  and  best  evidences  that  can  be  had  of  this  matter  are 
from  the  Greek  version  of  the  sacred  text  called  the  Septua- 
gint,  the  apocryphal  additions  to  the  book  of  Esther,  and  Jose- 
phus  ;  and  all  these  agreo  for  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  For 
Josephus  f positively  tells  us  it  was  he  ;  and  the  Septuagint, 
through  the  whole  book  of  Esther,  wherever  the  Hebrew  text 
hath  Ahasuerus,  translate  Artaxerxes  ;  and  the  apocryphal  ad- 
ditions to  that  book  every  where  call  the  husband  of  Esther 
Artaxerxes,  who  could  be  none  other  than  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus. For  there  are  several  circumstances  related  of  him,  both 
in  the  canonical  and  apocryphal  Esther,  which  can  by  no  means 
be  applicable  to  the  other  Artaxerxes  called  Mnemon.  And 
Severus  Sulpitius,  and  many  other  writers,  as  well  of  the  ancients 
as  the  moderns,  come  also  into  this  opinion.  And  the  extraordi- 
nary s  favour  and  kindness  which  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  shewed 
the  Jews,  beyond  all  the  other  kings  that  reigned  in  Persia,  first 
in  sending  Ezra,  and  after  Nehemiah,  for  the  repairing  of  the 
broken  affairs  of  that  people  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  the 
restoring  of  them  again  to  their  ancient  prosperity,  is  what  can 
scarce  be  accounted  for  on  any  other  reason,  but  that  they  had 
in  his  bosom  such  a  powerful  advocate  as  Esther  to  solicit  for 
them.  Hut  these  and  the  other  transactions  of  this  king  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  next  ensuing  book. 

'    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  11.  favour  this  restoration  was  made,  he  is 

'    Lntiq,  lib.  11.  c.  6.  named  among  them  in  the  order  as   he 

ere  wen  two  other  kings  of  Persia  reigned.      For  it  is  said  (Ezra  vi.  14.) 

that  shewed  kindness  to  tin-  Jews,  Cyrus  that  this  was  done  by  the  commandment 

and     Darin-     ElystSflpis.       Each     of    tliem  of  Cyrus,    l>ariu»,    and    Artaxerxes,    i.e. 

granted  a  decree  in  favour  of  the  .lews  :  Cyrus  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire, 

but  Artaxerxes  weal  beyond  them  both;  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  Artaxerxes  Lon- 

f'cr  be  granted  two  decrees,  by  virtue  of  gummas.     For  of  these,  and  none  other, 

which  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  is  that  text  undoubtedly  to  be  understood; 

state    nl    tin-    .lews    were    thoroughly    re-  and  no  doubt  when  the  church  and  state 

stored,  ami  therefore  where  the  Scripture  wen-  restored,  much  was  done  for  the  re- 
name-  those   kings  of  Persia  by  whose    storation  of  the  temple  also. 
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B.C. 464.  \  RTAXERXES  having  by  the  death  of  Artabanus  removed 
-^*  one  grand  obstacle  to  his  quiet  possessing  of  the  throne, 
had  still  two  others  to  struggle  with,  his  brother  Hystaspes  in 
Bactria,  and  Artabanus's  party  at  home.  And  this  last  being 
nearest  at  hand,  gave  him  the  first  trouble.  For  a  although  Ar- 
tabanus was  dead,  he  had  left  behind  him  seven  sons,  and  many 
partisans,  who  immediately  gathered  together  to  revenge  his 
death ;  whereon  a  fierce  conflict  ensued  between  them,  and  those 
who  stood  by  Artaxerxes,  in  which  many  noble  Persians  were 
slain  ;  but  at  length  Artaxerxes  having  prevailed,  did  cut  off 
all  that  were  concerned  in  this  conspiracy ;  and  especially  he 
took  a  signal  revenge  of  every  one  of  those  who  had  an  hand  in 
the  murder  of  his  father,  and  particularly  of  the  eunuch  Mithri- 
dates  that  betrayed  him,  whom  he  caused  to  be  boated  to  death. 
The  b manner  of  this  punishment  was  thus  :  the  person  con- 
demned to  it  being  laid  on  his  back  in  a  boat,  and  having  his 
hands  stretched  out  and  tied  fast  to  each  side  of  it,  had  another 
boat  put  over  him,  his  head  only  being  left  out  through  a  place 
made  fit  for  it.  In  this  posture  they  fed  him,  till  the  worms 
which  were  bred  in  the  excrements,  that  he  voided  as  he  thus 
lay,  did  eat  out  his  bowels,  and  so  caused  his  death,  which  was 
usual  this  way  twenty  days  in  effecting,  the  criminal  lying  all 
this  while  in  exquisite  torments. 

Artaxerxes  having  mastered  this  difficulty  was  at  leisure  to 
send  an  army  into  Bactria  c  against  his  brother.  But  there  he 
did  not  meet  with  so  easy  success ;  dfor  a  fierce  battle  ensuing, 
though  Hystaspes  did  not  get  the  victory,  yet  he  did  so  well 
make  good  his  ground,  that  no  advantage  was  gotten  against 
him,  but  both  armies  parted  with  equal  success,  and  each  re- 
tired to  make  better  preparations  for  a  second  encounter. 

B.C. 463.  But  the  next  year  dArtaxer\es  having  drawn  together  a  much 
stronger  army,  as  having  the  greatest  part  of  the  empire  at  his 
devotion,  overpowered  Hystaspes,  and  utterly  overthrew  him  in 
a  second  battle ;  whereby  having  removed  all  difficulties  and  op- 
positions, he  now  became  fully  possessed  of  the  whole  empire  ; 
'.'Hid  the  better  to  secure  himself  in  it,  ho  removed  all  those 

a  (  fcedaa.  tria  at  his  father's  death,  is  attested  by 
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governors  of  cities  and  provinces,  of  whom  he  had  any  suspicion, 
that  they  hud  been  concerned  with,  or  any  way  well  affected  to 
either  of  the  parties  which  he  had  suppressed,  and  put  into  their 
plaoee  only  Bueh  ae  he  had  a  thorough  confidence  in.  After  this 
he  did  set  himself  to  reform  all  the  abuses  and  disorders  of  the 
rum' iit.  whereby  he  gained  to  himself  much  credit  and 
authority  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and 
thoroughly  established  himself  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
wherein  lieth  the  surest  interest  of  princes. 

Ai't« ■:•  Artaxerxes  had  obtained  these  successes,  and  thereby  B.C.  46: 
firmly  settled  himself  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  whole 
Persian  empire,  *he  appointed  a  solemn  rejoicing  on  this  ac- 
count, and  caused  it  to  be  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Shushan, 
or  Susa,  in  feastings  and  shows,  for  the  term  of  an  hundred  and 
eighty  days,  on  the  conclusion  of  which  he  made  a  great  feast  for 
all  the  princes  and  people  that  were  then  in  Shushan  for  seven 
days.  And  Vashti  the  queen,  at  the  same  time,  made  a  like 
feast  in  her  apartment  for  the  women.  On  the  seventh  day  the 
king's  heart  being  merry  with  wine,  he  commanded  his  seven 
chamberlains  to  bring  queen  Vashti  before  him  with  the  crown 
r< i\al  on  her  head,  that  he  might  shew  to  the  princes  and  people 
her  beauty ;  for  she  was  exceeding  fair.  But  for  her  thus  to 
shew  herself  in  such  an  assembly  being  h contrary  to  the  usage 
of  the  Persians,  and  appearing  to  her  (as  indeed  it  was)  very 
indecent,  and  much  unbecoming  the  modesty  of  a  lady,  as  well 
a<  the  dignity  of  her  station,  she  refused  to  comply  herewith,  and 
would  not  come;  whereon  the  king  being  very  much  incensed, 
called  his  seven  counsellors  to  take  advice  with  them  about  it ; 
who  fearing  this  might  be  of  ill  example  through  the  whole 
empire,  in  encouraging  women  to  contemn  and  disobey  their 
husbands,  advised  that  the  king  should  put  Vashti  away  for  ever 
from  him,  and  give  her  royal  state  to  another  that  should  be 
better  than  she;  and  by  his  royal  edict  give  command  through- 
out the  whole  empire,  that  all  wives  should  pay  honour  and 
obedience  to  their  husbands  ;  and  that  every  man  should  bear 
rale  in  hifl  own  house.  Which  advice  pleasing  the  king,  he 
oommanded  it  accordingly  to  be  put  in  execution,  and  Vashti 
never  more  after  that  oame  again  into  the  king's  presence.  For 
the  decree  whereby  she  was  removed  from  him  was  registered 
among  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and   Persians,  and  therefore  it 

her  i.    Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  1  1.  c.  6.  h  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  n.  c.  6. 
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could  never  again  be  altered.  After  this,  orders  were  given  out 
through  the  whole  empire,  for  the  gathering  together  to  the 
palace  at  Shushan  all  the  fair  virgins  in  every  province,  that  out 
of  them  one  might  be  chosen  whom  the  king  should  best  like,  to 
be  made  queen  in  her  place. 

B.C. 461.  At  'the  time  when  this  collection  of  virgins  was  made,  there 
lived  in  Shushan  a  certain  Jew  named  Mordecai,  who  was  of  the 
descendants  of  those  who  had  been  carried  captive  to  Babylon 
with  Jeconiah  king  of  Judah,  and  by  his  attendance  at  the 
king's  gate  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  porters  of  the  royal 
palace.  He  having  no  children,  did  breed  up  Hadassah  his 
uncle's  daughter,  and  adopted  her  for  his  own.  This  young 
woman  being  very  beautiful  and  fair,  was  made  choice  of  among 
other  virgins  on  this  occasion,  and  was  carried  to  the  king's 
palace,  and  there  committed  to  the  care  of  Hegai  the  king's 
chamberlain,  who  was  appointed  to  have  the  custody  of  these 
virgins ;  whom  she  pleased  so  well  by  her  good  carriage,  that  he 
shewed  her  favour  before  all  the  other  virgins  under  his  care ; 
and  therefore  he  assigned  her  the  best  apartment  of  the  house, 
and  provided  her  of  the  first  with  those  things  that  were  re- 
quisite for  her  purification.  For  the  custom  was,  that  every 
virgin  thus  taken  into  the  palace  for  the  king's  use  was  to  go 
through  a  course  of  purification,  by  sweet  oils  and  perfumes,  for  a 
whole  year ;  and  therefore  Hadassah  having  been  by  the  favour 
of  the  chamberlain  of  the  earliest  provided  with  these  things, 
was  one  of  the  first  that  was  prepared  and  made  ready  for  the 
king's  bed,  and  therefore  was  one  of  the  soonest  that  was  called 
to  it. 

B.  c.  460.  The  term  therefore  of  her  purification  being  accomplished,  her 
turn  came  to  go  in  unto  the  king,  who  was  so  well  pleased  with 
her,  that  he  often  again  called  for  her  by  name,  which  he  used 
not  to  do,  but  to  those  only  of  his  women  whom  he  was  much 
delighted  with.  From  this  time  she  seems  to  have  had  the 
name  of  Esther,  for  it  is  of  a  Persian  original ;  the  signification 
of  it  is  not  now  known. 

The  k  Egyptians  being  very  impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  in 
order  to  deliver  themselves  from  it  rebelled  against  Artaxerxes, 
and  making  Tnarus  prince  of  the  Libyans  their  king,  called  in 
the  Athenians  to  their  assistance,  who  having  then  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  sail  at  Cyprus,  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  invitation,  and 

'  Esther  ii.   Joseph.  Antiij.  lib.  [I.  c.6.  k  Thocydides,  lib.  1.    Ctesias. 
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forthwith  Bailed  for  Egypt,  looking  <>n  this  as  a  favourable  op- 
portunity for  the  crashing  of  the  Persian  power,  by  driving  them 
out  of  tliat  country. 

Artaxerxes,  on  the  heating  of  this  revolt,  'made  ready  an  army 
of  three  hundred  thousand  nun  for  the  suppressing  of  it,  pur- 
posing himself  to  march  into  Egypt  at  the  head  of  them ;  but 
being  dissuaded  from  hazarding  his  person  in  this  expedition,  he 
committed  it  to  the  care  of  Achsemenides,  one  of  his  brothers. 
'  Herodotus  and  "Diodorus  Siculus  say,  that  it  was  Achamienes 
the  brother  of  Xerxes,  and  uncle  of  Artaxerxes,  the  same  who 
afore  had  the  government  of  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Xerxes,  that  had  the  conduct  of  this  war;  but  herein  they 
were  deceived  by  the  similitude  of  the  names.  For  it  appears 
1>\  Ctesias,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Hamestris,  whom  Artaxerxes 
sent  with  this  army  into  Egypt. 

Aeluemenides  being  arrived  in  Egypt  with  his  numerous  army,  B.C. 459. 
encamped  on  the  river  Nile.  In  the  interim  °the  Athenians 
having  beaten  the  Persian  fleet  at  sea,  and  destroyed  or  taken 
fifty  of  their  ships,  sailed  up  the  Nile,  and  having  landed  their 
forces  under  the  command  of  Charitimis  their  general,  joined 
Inarus  and  the  Egyptians;  whereon  falling  on  Achaemenides 
with  their  joint  forces,  they  overthrew  him  in  a  great  battle, 
killing  an  hundred  thousand  of  his  men,  and  among  them  Achse- 
menides  himself.  The  remainder  fled  to  Memphis,  where  the 
victors  pursuing  them  took  two  parts  of  the  town ;  but  the  Per- 
sians securing  themselves  in  the  third,  called  the  White  Wall, 
which  was  by  much  the  largest  and  the  strongest  part,  there 
suffered  a  siege  of  near  three  years ;  during  all  which  time  they 
valiantly  defended  themselves  against  their  assailants,  till  at 
length  they  were  succoured  by  those  who  were  sent  to  their 
relief. 

Artaxerxes  having  received  an  account  of  the  defeat  of  his  B.C. 458. 
army  in  Egypt,  and  what  part  the  Athenians  bore  in  the  effect- 
ing of  it,  in  order  to  divert  their  forces  from  being  thus  employed 
against  him,  l'he  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
with  great  sums  of  money,  to  induce  them  to  make  war  upon 
the  Athenians ;  but  they  not  being  by  any  means  to  be  wrought 
to  it,  Artaxerxes  resolved  to  endeavour  this  diversion  another 

I  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  II.    Ctesi  °  Thucydides,  lib.  1.    Ctesias.    Diodor. 

">  I  iiMiil.it.  lib.  _•;.  et  7.  Sic  lib.  11. 
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way,  by  sending  himself  an  army  into  Attica  with  Themistocles 
at  the  head  of  it ;  which  he  thought  could  not  fail  of  making 
them  recall  their  forces  out  of  Egypt,  because  then  they  would 
need  them  at  home  for  their  own  defence.  And  1  accordingly 
orders  were  sent  to  Themistocles  to  prepare  for  the  expedition, 
and  an  army  and  a  fleet  was  drawing  towards  the  Ionian  coast,  to 
be  committed  to  his  conduct  for  this  purpose.  But  Themistocles 
not  knowing  how  to  decline  the  command,  by  reason  of  the  great 
benefits  he  had  received  from  the  king,  and  the  promises  he  had 
made  of  serving  him  on  any  such  occasion ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  abhorring  the  bringing  of  a  war  upon  his  country;  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  this  difficulty  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life  ;  and  therefore  inviting  all  his  friends  together,  and  having 
sacrificed  a  bull,  he  drank  a  large  draught  of  his  blood,  and  so 
died.  But  rthere  are  others  that  say  this  was  done  not  so  much 
out  of  a  love  to  his  country,  as  out  of  a  fear  of  encountering  the 
valour  and  good  fortune  of  Cimon,  who  being  then  general  of 
the  Athenians,  carried  victory  with  him  wherever  he  went.  But 
had  this  been  all  the  matter,  so  wise  and  valiant  a  man  would 
have  seen  enough  in  this  case  not  to  have  run  upon  so  fatal  a 
resolution.  It  is  possible  he  might  have  beaten  Cimon ;  if  not,  it 
would  have  been  time  enough  for  him  to  have  salved  his  credit 
this  way,  by  dying  in  battle  when  vanquished,  and  therefore  he 
needed  not  to  have  anticipated  it  by  a  poisonous  draught.  In 
sthe  interim  Artabazus  governor  of  Cilicia,  and  Megabyzus 
governor  of  Syria,  were  ordered  to  get  ready  an  army  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  were  besieged  in  the  White  Wall,  and  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  Egyptian  war.  This  l  Megabyzus  was  the  son 
of  Zopyrus,  and  had  been  one  of  the  generals  that  commanded 
in  the  army  which  Xerxes  led  into  Greece,  whose  daughter 
Amytis  he  had  married ;  but  she  having  very  much  abused  his 
bed  by  her  frequent  adulteries,  which  she  was  very  infamously 
addicted  to,  he  grew  very  much  disgusted  at  it,  and  that  not 
only  with  her,  but  also  with  the  whole  royal  family,  where  per- 
chance she  found  too  much  countenance  in  her  crime,  especially 
from  her  mother,  who  was  as  infamously  guilty  of  it  as  herself. 
This  inducod  Artabanus  to  communicate  to  him  the  plot  which 
he  had  contrived  against  the  life  of  Artaxerxes  after  the  murder 

'1  I'lularclius  in  Tin unistocle.  8  Thurydidcs,  lib.  1.     Diodor.  lib.  it. 

f  ThncydideBj   lib.  1.     Plutarchus   in     Ctesias. 
Themistocle  el  Cimone.  t  llorod.  lib.  3.  in  fine,  et  lib.  7.  Cte&ias. 
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of  his  father,  hoping  while  h<'  was  under  this  discontent  to  draw 
him  into  his  party.  Bui  Megabyzus  abhorring  the  treason,  made 
discover}  of  the  whole  to  Artaxerxes,  and  gave  him  that  counsel, 
whioh  put  him  in  the  way  to  gel  rid  of  this  danger.  And  after 
the  death  of  Artabanus,  he  headed  the  king's  forces  against  the 
partisans  of  the  traitor;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  valour  and 

< loot   that  they  were  suppressed,  and  Artaxerxes  secured  on 

the  throne  ;  and  in  the  accomplishing  of  this  he  received  a  dan- 
ius  wound,  of  which  he  very  difficultly  recovered.  By  all 
which  merit  he  very  deservedly  obtained  the  first  place  in  the 
king's  favour,  and  therefore  was  chiefly  confided  on  in  this  im- 
portant  commission  for  the  reduction  of  Egypt. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  uEzra  obtained  of  king  Arta- 
xerxes and  his  seven  chief  counsellors  a  very  ample  commission  for 
his  return  to  Jerusalem,  with  all  of  his  nation  that  were  willing 
to  accompany  him  thither,  giving  him  full  authority  there  to  re- 
store and  settle  the  state,  and  reform  the  church  of  the  Jews, 
and  to  regulate  and  govern  both  according  to  their  own  laws. 
This  extraordinary  favour  not  being  likely  to  have  been  obtained 
but  by  some  more  than  ordinary  means,  it  seems  to  have  been 
granted  at  the  solicitation  of  Esther,  who  was  now  become  the 
best  beloved  of  all  the  king's  concubines,  though  not  yet  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  queen.  For  it  was  "usual  for  the  kings 
of  Persia,  on  some  particular  days  and  occasions,  to  allow  their 
women  to  ask  what  boons  they  pleased,  and  upon  some  such 
time  or  occasion  it  is  most  likely  Esther,  by  the  direction  of 
Mordecai,  though  she  had  not  yet  discovered  her  kindred  and 
nation,  asked  this  of  the  king.  This  Ezra  was  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Seraiah  the  high  priest,  who  was  slain  by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, when  he  burnt  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem.  That  he 
the  immediate  son  of  Seraiah  is  wholly  improbable ;  for  sup- 
ing  him  to  have  been  but  one  year  old  at  the  death  of  this 
Seraiah,  he  must  now  have  been  one  hundred  thirty  and  two, 
and  yet  we  find  him  alive  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  fifteen  years 
after,  when,  according  to  this  account,  he  must  have  been  one 
hundred  fort)  and  seven  years  old,  though  he  was  then  of  that 
rigour  as  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  reading  the  law  for  a  whole  fore- 
noon together  to  all  the  people  of  the  Jews,  which  is  a  thing 
wholly  unlikely  in  those  days  ;  and  therefore  where  he  is  said  to 
be  the  son  of  Seraiah,  it  must  be  understood  in  that  large  sense, 

"  I'/.ni  vii.  «  llerodot.  lib.  9.  y  Nehem.  viii. 
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wherein  commonly  in  Scripture  any  descendant  is  said  to  be  the 
son  of  any  ancestor  from  whom  he  was  derived  ;  and  we  need 
seek  no  farther  for  an  instance  of  this  than  the  very  text,  where 
Ezra  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Seraiah.  For  in  the  same  place 
Azariah  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Meraioth,  though  there  were 
zsix  between.  As  Ezra  was  a  very  holy,  so  also  was  he  a  very 
learned  man,  and  especially  he  was  very  excellently  skilled  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  therefore  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  very  ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  God,  which  he  was 
so  eminent  for,  that  Artaxerxes  a  takes  particular  notice  of  it  in 
his  commission.  bHe  began  his  journey  from  Babylon  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  called  Nisan,  (which  might  fall  about 
the  middle  of  our  March,)  and  having  halted  at  the  river  of 
Ahava  till  the  rest  of  his  company  was  come  up  to  him,  he  there 
in  a  solemn  fast  recommended  himself  and  all  that  were  with 
him  to  the  divine  protection,  and  then  on  the  twelfth  day  set 
forward  for  Jerusalem,  where  they  all  safely  arrived  on  the  first 
day  of  the  fifth  month,  having  spent  four  whole  months  in  their 
journey  from  Babylon  thither.  On  his  arrival  he  delivered  up  to 
the  temple  the  offerings  which  had  been  made  to  it  by  the  king 
and  his  nobles,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Israel  that  stayed 
behind,  which  amounted  to  an  hundred  talents  of  gold,  with 
twenty  basins  of  gold  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  c  darics,  and  six 
hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  silver,  with  vessels  of  silver  of  the 
weight  of  an  hundred  talents  more.  And  then  having  commu- 
nicated his  commission  to  the  king's  lieutenants  and  governors 
throughout  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  he  betook  himself  to  the 
executing  of  the  contents  of  it ;  whereby  dhe  was  fully  impower- 
ed  to  settle  both  the  church  and  the  state  of  the  Jews  according 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges  to 
punish  all  such  as  should  be  refractory,  and  not  become  obedient 
to  it,  and  that  not  only  by  imprisonment  and  confiscation  of 
goods,  but  also  with  banishment  and  death,  according  as  their 
crimes  should  be  found  to  deserve.  And  all  this  power  Ezra 
was  invested  with,  and  continued  faithfully  to  execute  it  for  the 
space  of  thirteen  years,  till  Nehemiah  arrived  with  a  new  com- 
mission from  the  Persian  court  for  the  same  work. 

Esther  e growing  farther  still  in  the  king's  favour,  and  gaining 

'■  s.c  1  Cln-oii.  vi.  7,  8,  9.  value  of  one  of  our  Jacobus's;  see  above, 
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his  affection  beyond  all  the  rest  <>f  his  women,  he  advanced  her 
t.»  higher  honour,  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  th< •  tenth  month, 
which  tails  about  the  end  of  our  year,  did  put  the  royal  diadem 
upon  her  head,  ami  declared  her  queen  in  the  stead  of  Vashti; 
and  thereon  made  a  solemn  feast  for  his  princes  and  servants, 
which  was  called  lv-ther's  least;  and  in  honour  of  her,  at  the 
same  time  made  a  release  of  taxes  to  the  provinces,  and  gave 
donatives  and  presents  to  all  that  then  attended  him,  according 
to  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  his  royal  estate;  which  gave 
Ezra  the  greater  encouragement  under  her  protection  and  pa- 
tronago  to  go  on  with  the  work  of  reforming  and  settling  the 
Jewish  church  ami  state  in  Judaea  and  Jerusalem,  which  he  had 
there  undertaken. 

And   from  his  entering  on    this  work  the  beginning  of  the 

nty  weeks  of  the  famous  prophecy,  which  is  delivered  to  us 

in  the  ninth  chapter  of  Daniel,  concerning  the  coming  of  the 

Messiah,  is  to  be  computed.     The  words  of  the  prophecy  in  our 

English  translation  are  as  followeth  : 

Y<  t.  2  1.  81  o.uty  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people  and  upon 
thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins, 
n/t'l  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  everlasting 
righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint 
tik  most  Holy.  V er.  25.  Know  there/ore  and  understand,  that  from 
the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  build  Jeru- 
salem unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  threescore 
and  two  weeks  :  the  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even  in 
troublous  times.  Ver.  26.  And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall 
Mi  ssiak  be  cut  oft',  but  not  for  himself:  and  the  people  of  the  Prince 
that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary  ;  and  the  end 
thereof  shaU  be  with  a  food,  and  unto  the  end  of  the  tear  desolations 
are  determinx  d.  Ver.  27.  And  he  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with 
many  for  on>-  week  :  and  in  the  midst  of  the  iceek  he  shall  cause  the 
sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease,  and  for  the  overspreading  of  abo- 
minations he  shall  make  it  desolate,  even  until  the  consummation, 
urn/  thai  'Iri,  twined  shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate. 

And  it  being  of  great  moment  for  the  conviction  of  Jews  and 
other  infidels,  who  reject  the  faith  of  Christ,  to  have  this  pro- 
phecy well  cleared  and  made  out,  in  order  hereto  it  is  to  be 
observed, 

I.  That  this  prophecy  doth  relate  primarily  and  especially  to 
the  Jews.   For  it  expresseth  the  time  that  was  determined  upon 

u  2 
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the  people  of  Daniel,  that  is,  the  Jews,  and  upon  the  holy  city, 
that  is,  Jerusalem,  the  whole  of  which  was  seventy  weeks ;  that 
is,  that  this  was  the  time  which  God  had  fore-ordained  and  de- 
termined upon  the  Jews  for  their  being  his  peculiar  people,  and 
upon  Jerusalem  for  its  being  his  holy  city,  after  the  expiration 
of  which  an  end  being  to  be  put  to  the  Mosaic  economy,  they 
should  be  no  longer  God's  peculiar  people,  and  the  worship  which 
he  had  established  at  Jerusalem  being  to  be  abolished,  that  city 
should  be  no  longer  a  city  holy  unto  him. 

II.  That  these  seventy  weeks  are  weeks  of  years.  For  among 
the  Jews  as  there  were  sabbatical  days,  whereby  their  days  were 
divided  into  weeks  of  days,  so  there  were  fsabbatical  years, 
whereby  their  years  were  divided  into  weeks  of  years,  and  this 
last  sort  of  weeks  is  that  which  is  here  mentioned,  so  that  every 
one  of  the  weeks  of  this  prophecy  contains  seven  years,  and  the 
whole  number  of  seventy  weeks  contain  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years,  at  the  end  whereof  this  determined  time  expired ;  after 
which  the  Jews  were  no  more  to  be  the  peculiar  people  of  God, 
nor  Jerusalem  his  holy  city,  because  then  the  economy  which  he 
had  established  among  them  was  to  cease,  and  the  worship 
which  he  had  appointed  at  Jerusalem  was  wholly  to  be  abo- 
lished.    And, 

III.  All  this  was  accomplished  at  the  death  of  Christ.  For 
then  the  Jewish  church  and  the  Jewish  worship  at  Jerusalem 
were  wholly  abolished,  and  the  Christian  church  and  the  Chris- 
tian worship  succeeded  in  their  stead ;  then  the  time  which  was 
determined  upon  the  Jews  for  their  being  God's  peculiar  people 
and  upon  Jerusalem  for  its  being  his  holy  city,  being  fully  ex- 
pired, thenceforth  began  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  in- 
stead of  the  Jews  all  the  nations  of  the  world  were  called  there- 
unto, and  instead  of  Jerusalem  every  place  through  the  whole 
earth,  where  God  should  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
was  made  holy  unto  him.  And  therefore  then  the  seventy  weeks 
of  this  prophecy  must  have  their  ending.  For  they  were  deter- 
mined and  decreed  for  this  purpose,  and  therefore  in  this  they 
must  have  their  conclusion.  And  this  all  the  events  which  are 
in  this  prophecy  predicted  to  be  brought  to  pass  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  weeks,  do  necessarily  prove.  In  the  twenty-fourth 
verse,  we  have  six  of  them,  for  the  accomplishing  of  which  theso 
seventy  weeks  are  there  said  to  bo  determined  ;  and  therefore 

1  Levit.  x.w.  s. 
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at  the  accomplishing  of  them  these  weeks  must  liavc  their 
ending.  They  are  these  following :  1st,  Tu  finish  (or  k restrain; 
trui  2d,  To    make  an  end  of  sins;  3d,  To  make*  (< 

piation  or)  reconciliation  for  iniquity  j  1th.  7*0  Jrwaj  in  <  verlasting 
rial'  ;  5th,  Zfo  mo/  f^p  (or  k  complete  and  fulfil)  p&ton  ( 

.  and  (1th,  Zb  anoint  the  mod  Holy.  And  all  these  were 
accomplished  in  that  great  work  of  our  salvation,  which  Christ 
our  Lord  undertook  tor  us,  and  fully  completed  by  his  death  and 

lion,  and  his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  For  being  born 
without  original  sin,  and  having  lived  without  actual  sin,  he  was 
truly  the  most  holy  of  all  that  bore  our  nature.  And  being 
thereby  fully  fitted  for  this  great  work,  lie  was  anointed  with  the 
I  [oly  Ghost,  and  with  power  to  be  our  king,  and  our  priest,  and 
our  prophet,  for  the  effecting  and  accomplishing  of  it.  And 
having  as  our  priest  offered  up  himself  a  sacrifice  upon  the  cross 
to  make  expiation  and  atonement  for  all  our  sins,  he  did  thereby 

0  an  end  of  them,  by  taking  away  their  guilt,  and  in  so  doing 
h>  did  work  reconciliation  for  us  with  our  God.  And  having  as 
our  prophet  given  unto  us  his  Gospel,  the  law  of  everlasting 
righteousness,  which  was  not  a  temporary  law,  as  was  that  of 
Moses,  but  to  last  for  ever,  and  to  be  our  guide  into  all 
righteousness,  as  long  as  the  world  should  last ;  and  also  having 

our  King  sent  his  Holy  Spirit  into  our  hearts  to  influence 
and  govern  us  according  to  this  law,  he  hath  done  all  for  us 
that  is  necessary,  thereby  to  restrain  and  extinguish  in  us  all 
manner  of  transgressions,  and  fully  deliver  us  from  the  power  of 
them.  And  in  doing  all  this  he  hath  sealed  up,  that  is,  fulfilled, 
ami  thoroughly  finished  all  that,  which  by  visions  and  prophecies 
had  been  before  revealed  concerning  him.     And  therefore  all  these 


k  The  word  Iccalle  in  the  Hebrew  sig-  the  other)  led  transcribers  into  this  mis- 

ninclh  to  restrain,  as  well  as  to  shut  np  take,  that  they  wrote  the  word  a?  if  it  were 

nr  finish  :  and  the  former  rather  than  the  lachtom  in  both  places  ;  but  it  is  corrected 

latter.  In  the  margin.      However  this  would  not 

h  Here  is  a  various  reading  in  the  He-  have  altered  the  sense,  because  the  same 
brew  text,  as  to  the  word  which  we  trans-  word  which  signifieth  to  seal  tip  in  He- 
late  t"  make  an  end  qf.  For  whereae  the  brew,  is  also  used  to  signify  to  finish  or 
true  mnding  is  /chatem,  that  is,  to  finish  complete,  because  the  putting  of  the  seal 
or  make  an  end  of ;  and  in  the  next  line  to  any  instrument  or  writing  completes 
after  there  is  the  word  Jaohtom,  which  the  matter  about  which  it  is,  and  fimaheth 
there  signitietli  to  sea/  tip;  and  these  two  the  whole  transaction. 

words  as  to   the   letters   (littering  only  in  'The   word   in   the     Hebrew   text    pro- 

this,   that   the  former  is  written  witli   an  perly  rignifietfa  to  expiate  OS  by  sacrifice  $ 

He  in  the  middle,  and  the  other  with  a  and  by  such  an  expiation  did  Christ  our 

Cheth,    the    similitude    that     is     between  Lord  work  reconciliation  for  us  with  our 

these  tWO  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  God. 

(for  the\  differ  rory  little  the  one  from        k  See  note  h, 
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events  being  thus  brought  to  pass,  and  accomplished  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  death,  this  necessarily  determines  us  there  to  fix  the 
end  of  these  weeks,  which  were  appointed  for  the  accomplishing 
of  them. 

IV.  The  end  of  these  weeks  being  thus  fixed  at  the  death  of 
Christ,  it  doth  necessarily  determine  us  where  to  place  the  be- 
ginning of  them,  that  is,  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  before. 
And  therefore  the  death  of  Christ,  as  most  learned  men  agree, 
falling  'in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4746,  and  in  the  Jewish 
month  mNisan,  if  we  reckon  four  hundred  and  ninety  years 
backward,  this  will  lead  us  up  to  the  month  Nisan,  in  the  year 
of  the  Julian  period  4256,  which  was  the  very  year  and  month 
nin  which  Ezra  had  his  commission  from  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
inanus  king  of  Persia,  for  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  there  to 
restore  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews.  For  that  year  of  the 
Julian  period,  according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  was  the  seventh 
year  of  that  king's  reign,  °in  which  the  Scriptures  tell  us  his 
commission  was  granted.  The  beginning  therefore  of  the  seventy 
weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  of  this  prophecy,  was 
in  the  month  Nisan  of  the  Jewish  year,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  king  of  Persia,  and  in  the  4256th  year 
of  the  Julian  period,  when  Ezra  had  his  commission;  and  the 
end  of  them  fell  in  the  very  same  month  of  Nisan,  in  the  4746th 
year  of  the  Julian  period  ;  in  which  very  year,  and  very  month, 
Christ  our  Lord  suffered  for  us,  and  thereby  completed  the 
whole  work  of  our  salvation,  there  being  just  seventy  weeks  of 
years,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

V.  It  is  evident  from  the  prophecy  itself,  that  these  weeks 
must  have  this  beginning,  that  is,  from  the  date  of  the  com- 
mission granted  Ezra.  For  1st,  they  are  pinned  down  thereto 
by  an  express  character  in  the  text ;  and  2dly,  they  cannot 
agreeably  to  that,  and  other  Scriptures,  and  the  authentic  his- 
tories of  the  times  to  which  they  relate,  have  it  any  where  else. 

And  1st,  these  weeks  must  have  their  beginning  from  the 
date  of  the  commission  granted  Ezra,  because  they  are  pinned 
down  thereto  by  an    express    character  in  the  text,  and   that 

l  Sraliger  do  Emendations  Temporum,  the  middle  of  the  month  Nisan. 
lib.  6.  i>.  50:.     (Jaherua  in  Annalibus  sub        n  Ezra  vii.  9.    There  it  is  said  in  the 

anno  J,  P.  4746.   Btranchius  aliique,  first  month;  and  the  first  month  of  the 

m  Christ  suffered  at  the   time  <>t    the  Jewish  year  was  Nisan. 
'           r,  which  was  alwayi  celebrated  in        "  Ezra  vii.  7. 
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character  is,  th\  ■'■  forth  of  the  commandment  to  report  andbwild 
For  that  from  thence  the  seventy  weeks  must  have 
their  beginning,  Pthe  te\t  is  very  express ;  and  to  excite  us  the 
more  to  observe  it.  introdaoeth  it  with  this  remarkable  preface, 
fJSnem  iherefon  and  mdentand.  But  this  commandment,  or 
decree,  was  that  which  was  granted  to  Ezra  in  that  commission, 
with  which  he  was  sent  into  Judsca,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Arta- 
Kerxei  Longimanna  king  of  Persia ;  and  therefore  from  thence 
the  beginning  of  these  weeks  must  commence.  For  the  words 
in  the  text,  A-  restore  and  I ifi hi  Jerusalem,  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood literally,  but  figuratively  for  the  restoring  of  the  state  of 
the  .Jew-,  bub  well  the  political  as  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  re- 

ling  of  both  according  to  the  law  of  Moses;  and  what  is 
more  usual  in  prophecies,  than  to  be  given  out  in  figurative  ex- 
pressions !  and  what  is  more  common  in  Scripture,  than  by  Je- 
rusalem to  mean  the  whole  political  and  ecclesiastical  state  of 
that  people '  and  for  the  reestablishing  of  both  these,  and  the 
settling  of  them  again  upon  the  former  basis,  from  whence  they 
had  been  overthrown  by  the  Babylonians,  and  were  not  as  yet 
but  very  imperfectly  restored,  the  commission  granted  to  Ezra 
was  very  full.  For  <iit  gave  him  thorough  power  to  restore  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  fully  reestablish  the  observance  of  it  both  in 
church  and  state,  and  to  appoint  magistrates  and  judges  to 
govern  the  people  according  to  it,  and  to  punish  all  such  as 
should  be  disobedient  thereto,  either  with  death,  banishment, 
imprisonment,  or  confiscation  of  goods,  according  as  their  crimes 
should  be  found  to  deserve.  And  all  this  Ezra  accordingly  exe- 
cuted in  manner  as  will  hereafter  be  related.  Before  his  coming 
to  Jerusalem  with  this  commission  the  Scriptures  were  in  a 
manner  lost,  the  people  in  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  law,  and 
tin'  worship  of  God  neglected,  and  every  thing  else,  both  in 
church  and  state,  in  great  disorder  and  confusion.  But  on  his 
coming  he  restored  the  Scriptures,  instructed  the  people  in  the 
law,  brought  the  worship  of  God  into  due  order,  and  proceeded, 
a-  l"u<_r  ;is  his  commission  lasted,  to  work  a  full  reformation  in 
all  things  else.  And  after  his  commission  was  at  an  end,  he 
gave  not  over  his  endeavours  herein,  but  as  a  priest,  as  a  skilful 

1  lie  in  the  law  of  God,  and  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  rhe 
still  carried  on  the  same  work  ;  and  having  a  successor  equally 

p  Daniel  ix.  :,;.  1  See  the  commission  in  the  viith  chapter  of  Ezra  ver.  11-26. 

''  Nclieiiiiah  viii. 
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zealous  in  the  same  design,  he  did  as  much  in  it  under  his  au- 
thority, as  formerly  he  did  by  his  own.  So  that  he  hath  been 
esteemed  as  another  Moses,  and  deservedly  reckoned  as  the 
second  founder  of  the  Jewish  church  and  state.  And  therefore 
the  beginning  of  this  work  is  a  noble  epocha,  from  whence  to 
begin  the  calculation  of  these  weeks,  and  doth  most  agreeably 
accord  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  prophecy  in  which 
they  are  predicted.  For  the  whole  intent  and  purpose  of  it  is 
to  foreshew  and  set  forth  the  age  of  the  restored  church  of  the 
Jews,  how  long  it  was  to  continue,  and  when  to  cease  and  be 
abolished ;  and  from  whence  is  it  more  proper  to  reckon  this, 
than  from  the  time  when  the  thorough  restoration  of  it  began  ? 
and  this  was  then  only  begun,  when  Ezra,  by  virtue  of  the  com- 
mission granted  to  him  by  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  king  of 
Persia,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  did  set  about  this 
work  ;  and  therefore  from  hence  the  computation  of  these  weeks, 
according  to  the  prophecy  that  predicts  them,  must  begin.  And 
that  this  figurative  interpretation  of  the  words,  and  none  other, 
must  be  the  true  meaning  of  them,  appears  from  hence,  that 
they  cannot  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense.  For  if  they  are  so 
to  be  understood,  they  can  be  applicable  to  no  other  restoring 
and  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  than  that  which  was  decreed  and 
commanded  by  Cyrus,  at  the  release  of  the  captivity.  For  this 
prophecy  was  revealed  to  Daniel  before  this  release,  and  there- 
fore when  it  is  said  therein,  that  the  epocha  of  these  weeks  was 
to  begin  from  the  going  forth  of  the  command  or  decree  to 
restore  and  build  Jerusalem,  of  what  decree  can  it  be  more  pro- 
perly understood,  than  of  that  which  should  first  be  granted 
next  after  this  prophecy  for  that  purpose,  and  by  virtue  whereof 
this  city  was  accordingly  rebuilt  after  its  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  Babylonians,  and  was  again  repeopled,  and  inhabited  by 
the  same  people  who  had  been  its  former  inhabitants  ?  And  that 
this  was  done  by  virtue  of  Cyrus's  decree  appears  from  many 
places  of  Scripture.  We  are  told  in  Isaiah  (ch.  xliv.  28.)  that 
it  teas  Cyrus  that  should  say  to  Jerusalem,  Be  thou  built ;  and  to 
the  temple,  Thy  foundations  shall  be  laid.  And  again,  (ch.  xlv.  13.) 
it  is  said  of  the  same  Cyrus,  that  God  woidd  raise  him  vp,  and 
direct  him  that  he  should  build  hi*  ri/>/,  and  release  his  captives; 
where  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  lie  that  released  God's  captives, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  was  to  bo  the  person  that 
was  t<>  rebuild  Jerusalem  ;  ^<>  that  he  is  not  only  by  name,  but 
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also  by  this  character  and  description,  plainly  pointed  out  to  be 
th<'  person  that  was  t<>  d<>  this  work.  For  that  Cyrus  did  release 
tile  captive  Jews  who  were  God's  people,  and  that  he  did  no 
more  than  lay  the  foundation  of  the  temple,  (for  it  was  not  per- 

d  till  in  an  after-reign,)  is  well  known.  And  therefore,  ac- 
oording  to  these  passages  of  holy  Scripture,  it  must  be  he  only 
that  did  restore  and  rebuild  Jerusalem.  And  so  accordingly  it 
was  done  by  virtue  of  the  decree  which  he  granted  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  .bus  thither.  For  can  it  be  imagined  that  Cyrus 
should  grant  license  for  the  Jews  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  and 
rebuild  the  temple  there,  without  allowing  them  to  rebuild  that 
city  also  !  Ezra  plainly  tells  us,  that  as  soon  as  the  Jews  were 
returned  into  Judaea  by  virtue  of  Cyrus's  decree,  sthey  dispersed 
themselves  into  the  several  cities  to  which  they  belonged,  and 

11  dwelt  in  them;  and  can  it  be  thought  that  they  did  not 
then  again  rebuild  them?  for  without  rebuilding  of  them  how 
could  they  dwell  in  them  ?  And  if  those  who  belonged  to  the 
other  cities  of  Judah  rebuilt  and  dwelt  in  them  again,  how  can 
we  think  that  those  who  belonged  to  Jerusalem  did  not  do  the 
same,  and  that  especially  since  it  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  nation,  the  place  where  the  temple  stood,  where  all  went 
up  continually  to  worship,  and  where  three  times  a  year  every 
male  appeared  before  the  Lord  at  the  solemn  festivals,  and 
where  also  the  governor  dwelt,  where  the  counsel  sat,  and  all 
matters  of  judgment  were  ultimately  decided  ?    The  matter  is 

•lid  all  dispute ;  when  the  Jews  on  their  return  rebuilt  their 
other  cities,  they  must  then  most  certainly  have  rebuilt  Jeru- 
salem .also.  The  great  concourse,  which  the  reasons  I  have 
mentioned  constantly  drew  thither,  must  have  necessitated  this, 
had  there  been  no  other  inducement  for  it.  It  is  easier  to  sup- 
all  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Judah  to  have  been  left  still  in 
their  rubbish,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity, 
than  that  this  city  alone  should  remain  unbuilt.  The  rebuilding 
of  it  is  not  indeed  expressly  included  in  the  commission  of  Cyrus. 
V  we  have  it  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezra,  that  only 
gives  license  to  the  Jews  to  return  into  Judcva,  and  there  rebuild 
tke  house  of  God,  which  is  in  Jerusalem.  But  the  license  to  re- 
build  tli*-  house  of  God,  which  is  in  Jerusalem,  must  cither  imply 
a  license  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  also,  or  else  (which  seems  most 
probable)  Ezra  gives  us,  in  the  place  mentioned,  only  an  abstract 

Ezra  ii.  i.  and  iii.  i. 
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of  the  chief  things  granted  by  that  license,  and  not  a  recital  of 
the  whole,  in  which  most  likely  many  other  things,  and  among 
them  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  cities  of  Judah, 
might  be  fully  and  expressly  mentioned.  For  it  is  certain,  by 
virtue  of  that  license  they  had  power  so  to  do,  and  accordingly 
executed  it.  For  the  complaint  of  the  neighbouring  nations  to 
the  Persian  court  against  them  that  were  returned  was,  Hhat 
the?/  builded  Jerusalem,  that  rebellious  and  bad  city,  and  had  set 
up  the  tcalls  thereof,  and  Joined  the  foundations  of  it ;  and  the 
order  from  king  Artaxerxes  (so  the  Magian,  who  then  reigned, 
it  seems,  called  himself)  was  uto  cause  the  Jews  to  cease,  that  this 
city  he  not  builded.  However,  from  the  first  of  Cyrus  till  the 
time  of  this  order  fourteen  years  having  elapsed,  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  had  by  that  time  gone  a  great  way.  For  within 
two  years  after,  we  find  the  prophet  Haggai  complaining  of  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem,  x  that  they  dwelt  in  ceiled  houses,  while  they  let 
the  house  of  God  lie  waste.  From  all  this  it  plainly  appears,  that 
Jerusalem,  after  its  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians, 
was  again  rebuilt  by  virtue  of  the  decree  which  Cyrus  granted 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  for  the  release  and  restoration  of 
the  Jews.  And  therefore  if  these  words  of  the  prophecy,  to 
restore  and  build  Jerusalem,  are  to  be  understood  in  a  literal 
sense,  they  can  be  understood  of  no  other  restoring  and  building 
of  that  city,  than  that  which  was  accomplished  by  virtue  of  that 
decree,  and  the  computation  of  the  seventy  weeks  must  begin 
from  the  granting  and  going  forth  thereof.  But  if  the  compu- 
tation be  begun  so  high,  the  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  of 
the  said  seventy  wTeeks  cannot  come  low  enough  to  reach  any  of 
those  events  which  are  predicted  by  this  prophecy.  For  from 
the  first  of  Cyrus  to  the  death  of  Christ  were  five  hundred  sixty 
eight  years ;  and  therefore  if  the  said  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years  be  computed  from  thence,  they  will  be  expired  a  great 
many  years  either  before  the  cutting  off  or  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  which  ought  both  to  fall  within  the  compass  of  them, 
according  to  the  express  words  of  this  prophecy.  It  evidently 
therefore  follows  from  hence,  that  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  to 
restore  and  build  Jerusalem,  cannot  be  understood  in  a  literal 
sense.  For  the  sum  of  the  whole  argument  is  thus  :  If  the 
words  are  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense,  they  must  be 
understood  of  that  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  which  was  accom- 
*  Ezn  iv.  12.  "  Esra  hr.ai.  *  Haggai  i- 4- 
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pushed  by  virtue  of  Cyrus's  decree,  and  the  computation  of  the 
seventy  weeks,  or  the  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  thereof, 
must  begin  from  the  going  forth  or  issuing  out  of  that  decn  a 
Hut  it  cannot  begin  from  thence  for  tin-  reason  mentioned,  and 
therefore  these  words  cannot  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense, 
but  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  figuratively  the  restoring  and 
n  bnilding  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem.  And 
this  Ezra  effected  by  virtue  of  the  command  or  decree,  which 
1  granted  to  him  fortius  purpose  in  the  seventh  year  of  Alia- 
ses Longimanus,  and  therefore  here  the  beginning  of  these 
ki  must  be  placed  ;  and  this  will  be  farther  proved  if  we 
consider, 

Sdly,  Thai  it  can  be  placed  no  where  else,  so  as  to  make  the 
ending  comport  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  prophecy, 
and  the  accomplishing  of  the  events  predicted  by  it.  For  there 
were  four  commandments  or  decrees  issued  out  by  the  kings  of 
Persia  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  from  one  of  which,  according  to 
the  express  words  of  the  prophecy,  the  computation  of  these 
weeks  is  to  be  begun;  the  first  >' granted  by  Cyrus  in  the  first 
of  hi<  reign,  the  z second  by  Darius  about  the  fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  the  third  aby  Artaxerxes  to  Ezra  in  the  seventh 
of  his  reign,  and  bthe  fourth  by  the  same  Artaxerxes  to 
Nehemiah  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  But  this  computa- 
tion could  not  begin  from  that  of  Cyrus,  nor  from  that  of  Darius, 
nor  from  that  of  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes,  and  therefore  it 
must  begin  from  this  of  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes  granted  to 
That  it  could  not  begin  from  any  of  the  other  three,  I 
shall  show  in  their  order. 

And  1st,  as  to  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  the  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years  of  these  weeks  cannot  be  computed  from  thence  for 
the  reason  already  said;  that  is,  because  if  they  begin  from 
thence,  they  cannot  by  a  great  many  years  reach  the  events  pre- 
dioted  by  this  prophecy;  and  therefore  none,  who  understand 
this  prophecy  to  relate  either  to  the  cutting  off  or  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  do  begin  them  from  hence.  For  according  to  this 
computation,  no  chronology  can  ever  reconcile  them  to  either 

of  them. 

Sdly,  Neither  can  the  computation  of  these  weeks  be  begun 
from  the  decree  granted  by  Darius.  Hut  there  having  been  three 
Darius's  thai  reigned  in  Persia,  Darius  rlystaspis, Darius Nothus, 

v  \-.,  re  vi.  '■'  Ezra  vii,  h  Nehemiah  ii. 
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and  Darius  Codomannus,  it  is  to  be  first  inquired,  which  of  these 
three  it  was  that  granted  this  decree;  and  then,  secondly,  it 
shall  be  shewn,  that  the  computation  of  these  weeks  cannot  be 
begun  from  it.  And  first  of  these  three  Darius's,  it  is  certain  it 
could  not  be  Darius  Codomannus.  For  if  the  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years  of  these  weeks  be  reckoned  from  any  part  of  his 
reign,  they  will  overshoot  all  the  events  predicted  by  this  pro- 
phecy by  many  more  years,  than  they  will  fall  short  of  them  if 
reckoned  from  the  first  of  Cyrus,  and  therefore  no  one  hath  ever 
said,  that  he  was  the  Darius  that  granted  this  decree.  But 
Scaliger,  and  many  others  following  his  authority,  hath  said  it  of 
Darius  Nothus.  But  there  are  invincible  arguments  against  it, 
which  unanswerably  demonstrate,  that  it  could  not  be  Darius 
Nothus,  but  it  must  necessarily  be  Darius  Hystaspis,  the  first  of 
these  three  that  reigned  in  Persia,  and  none  other,  by  whom  this 
decree  was  issued  out.  For  he  wdio  according  to  Ezra  granted 
this  decree  is  the  same  Darius  of  whom  mention  is  made  cin 
Haggai  and  Zechariah,  but  that  Darius  could  not  be  Darius 
Nothus,  but  must  necessarily  be  Darius  Hystaspis.  For  first, 
from  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 
dieans  to  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus  were  one  hundred  sixty 
and  five  years.  But  from  the  destruction  of  it  to  the  time  of  the 
second  decree,  by  virtue  of  which  the  rebuilding  of  it  was  finished, 
were  no  more  than  seventy  years,  according  to  the  prophet 
Zechariah.  For  we  find  flin  the  book  of  his  prophecies,  that  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  same  Darius  who  granted  this  decree 
to  the  Jews,  (which  was  also  the  year  in  which  it  was  published 
at  Jerusalem,)  the  fast  of  the  fifth  month,  e  in  which  they  had 
mourned  for  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  fast  of 
the  seventh  month,  fin  which  they  had  mourned  for  the  utter 
desolation  of  the  land,  which  had  been  brought  upon  it  by 
the  death  of  Gedaliah,  had  been  observed  just  seventy  years ; 
and  no  one  can  doubt,  who  thoroughly  considers  that  text,  but 
that  their  mourning  for  these  calamities  had  been  from  the  very 
time  that  they  had  suffered  them ;  and  that  therefore  it  could 
not  be  Darius  Nothus,  but  it  must  be  some  other  Darius  then 

c  See  Ezra  v.  1.  vi.14.    Haggai  i.  1  —  15.         t  2  Kings  xxv.  25.     Jer.  xli.  1.     The 

Zech.  i.  1-7.  and  vii.  1.  Jews  observe  this  fast  on  the  third  day  of 

d  Zech.  vii.  5.  Tisri,  which  is  their  seventh  month,  oven 

e   2  Kin'/-   v\v.  8.      Jer.   lii.  I3.      The  to  this  day;    and    both   these  fast  days, 

Jews  observe  thii  Cast  on  the  ninth  of  Ah.  that  of  the  third  of  Tisri.  and  the  other 

which  is  their  fifth   month,  even  to  this  of  the  ninth  of  Ah,  are  marked  on  those 

•'■'"■  davs  in  all  their  kalendan, 
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reigning  in  Persia  within  the  reach  of  the  -aid  seventy  years, 
who  granted  this  decree  ;  and  that  since  the  fourth  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  was  just  seventy  years  from  the  time,  in  which  the 

city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans, 
hath  been  before  observed.)  this  other  Darius  must  neces- 
sarily be  Darius  Hystaspis.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
same  prophet  Bpeaka  also  in  another  place  of  the  like  number  of 
i;i\  years  in  the  second  of  Darius  two  years  before.  But 
these  were  not  the  seventy  years  of  mourning  for  the  destruction 
of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  Sthe  seventy  years  in 
which  God  had  expressed  Ms  indignation  against  Jerusalem  and  the 
0  of  Judah,  which  are  to  be  computed  from  the  time  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  hcame  up  against  Judah  and  besieged  Jerusa- 
lem, for  which  the  Jews  fasted  in  the  tenth  month,  and  this  was 
two  years  before  that  city  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  him.  For 
the  taking  and  destroying  of  Jerusalem  was  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  Zedekiah,  but  the  first  besieging  of  it  was  in  the  h  ninth  year 
of  Zedekiah,  and  in  the  tenth  month  of  that  year.  But  'Sca- 
liger,  instead  of  being  convinced  by  this  argument,  turns  it  to 
speak  for  him  ;  and  his  reasonings  upon  it  for  this  purpose  are, 
that  these  fasts,  which  are  spoken  of  in  Zechariah  kto  have  been 
observed  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  month,  and  on  the  seventh 
month,  and  the  tenth  month,  could  not  be  appointed  but  by  the 
church  of  the  Jews,  (by  which  I  suppose  he  meaneth  the  Sanhe- 
drim, or  some  other  convention  of  priests  and  elders  represent- 
ing that  church ;)  but  neither  the  Sanhedrim,  nor  any  other 
convention  representing  that  church,  could  come  together,  or 
make  any  such  constitution  after  the  calamities  which  these 
fasts  commemorated,  till  the  Jews  were  returned  from  their  cap- 
tivity, and  again  settled  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  And  there- 
fore these  fasts  could  not  begin  to  be  observed,  nor  the  seventy 
ye,u-  observing  of  them,  which  Zechariah  speaks  of,  commence 
till  after  that  time.  But  seventy  years  from  any  time  after  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  will  carry  us 
much  beyond  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  be  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  but  it  must  be 
the  fourth  year  of  the  Darius,  the  next  of  that  name  reigning 

x  Zecb.  i.  12.  t'a~t  for  the  first  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  all 

11    2  Kings  v\v.  1.     Jer.  xxxix.  I,  and  their  kalendars. 

Hi.  4.     The  Jews  observe  this  fiut  on  the  '  De  Emend&tione  Temporum,  lib.  6. 

tenth  day  of  Tebeth  (which  is  their  tenth  |>.  do2. 

1  tn  tiii~  day,  and  call  it  the  k    Zech.  vii.  5.  and  viii.  19. 
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after  him  in  Persia,  (and  that  was  Darius  Nothus,)  in  which 
these  fasts  were  spoken  of  by  that  prophet.     But  the  answer  to 
all  this  is,  that  there  was  no  need  of  any  such  formal  constitu- 
tion of  the  whole  Jewish  church  for  the  observing  of  these  fasts. 
The  calamities  which  they  commemorated,  while  fresh  in  me- 
mory, might  be  reason  enough  to  introduce  the  use  of  them  by 
common  consent.     And  if  not,  yet  what  should  hinder,  but  that 
the  priests  and  elders  might  meet  together  in  Babylon  while 
there  in  captivity,  and  in  that  place,  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 
at  Jerusalem,  hold  conventions  for  the  making  of  such  a  con- 
stitution I   If  the  book  of  Baruch  be  to  be  credited  in  any  thing, 
'that  tells  us  of  such  a  convention  in  Babylon,  held  there  in  the 
time  of  the  captivity,  and  of  a  fast  appointed  by  it.     And  we 
find  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  which  is  of  undoubted,  because  of 
divine  authority,  that  mthe  elders  of  Israel  in  Babylon  met  more 
than  once  to  ask  counsel  of  God  from  the  mouth  of  the  prophet. 
And  when  "Sherezer  and  Regem-Melech  came  to  Jerusalem  to 
ask  counsel  of  the  prophets  and  priests  there,  in  the  name  and 
behalf  of  the  Jews  of  Babylon,  about  these  fasts,  can  we  think 
that  they  were  sent  by  any  other  than  a  convention   of  the 
priests  and  elders  in  that  place  met  together  for  this  purpose  ? 
It  is  certain,  that  most  of  the  constitutions  that  are  now  ob- 
served by  the  Jews  °were  made  in  the  land  of  Babylon  by  con- 
ventions of  their  elders  after  the  last  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
(for  all  that  are  in  the  Babylonish  Gemara  were  there  made.) 
And  why  then  might  not  a  constitution  for  these  fasts  be  made 
there  also  by  a  like  convention,  after  the  first  destruction  of 
that  city  I  And  why  there  might  not  be  a  Sanhedrim  in  Babylon 
during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  I  cannot  see.      The  temple 
service  was  indeed  confined  to  Jerusalem,  but  the  Sanhedrim 
was  no  part  of  it.     That  was  a  national  council,  which  might  be 
assembled  wherever  the  nation  was.     And  therefore  when  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews  was  removed  into  the  land  of  Babylon, 
who  can  give  a  reason  why  this  national  council  should  not  be 

1   Baruch  i.     Although  perchance  this  m  Ezek.  vii.  1.  and  xiv.  1. 

book  be  no  more  than  a  religious  romance,  n  Zech.  vii.  1,  2,  3. 

yet  Buch  romancers  do  usually  so  aecom-  o  The  Jews  had  in  the  land  of  Baby- 

modate  their  fables  to  the  usages  and  cus-  Ion  three  universities,  Sora,  Naherda,  and 

tomsof  the  people  and  times  of  which  they  Pombeditha,  where  they  had  their  public 

treat,  as  not  to  ascribe  any  other  to  them,  schools  and   public  conventions  of  their 

than  such  as  have  been  of  known  use  and  principal  doctors   and  learned  men,  and 

practice    in    them;    and   therefore    these  in  these  the  constitutions  that  are  in  the 

hooks  may  be  of  some  authority  for  usages  Babylonish  Gemara  were  all  made. 
and  customs,  although  not  for  history. 
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there  also,  and  there  meet  and  consul!  together  for  the  common 
interest  of  the  nation  in  that  land,  as  well  as  they  <li<l  when  they 
were  in  their  own  .'  We  are  told  bj  the  Jewish  writers,  that 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  there  was  Pa  Sanhedrim 

in  Alexandria  in  Bgypt,  tul'  the  sake  only  of  a  colony  of  the 
Jews  that  was  there  planted,  even  while  Judsea  and  Jerusalem 
were  fully  inhabited.  And  how  much  more  then  might  there 
have  been  one  at  Babylon,  when  the  whole  nation  was  removed 
thither  during  their  captivity  in  that  land?  It  is  plain  from 
hence,  that  in  every  part  of  this  argument  Scaliger  begs  his 
principles,  and  therefore  they  can  be  of  no  force  for  the  proof  of 
any  thing  that  he  would  infer  from  them.  But,  secondly,  that  the 
Darius  who  granted  this  second  decree  could  not  be  Darius 
N<>t has,  but  must  necessarily  be  Darius  Hystaspis,  will  farther 
appear  from  the  part  which  Jeshua  the  high  priest  and  Zerub- 
babel  the  governor  acted  in  it.  For  they  qwere  the  persons 
who  were  sent  to  Jerusalem  with  the  first  decree,  that  which 
was  granted  by  Cyrus,  and  they  also  r executed  the  second 
decree,  that  which  was  granted  by  Darius.  But  if  this  Darius 
were  Darius  Nothus,  supposing  Jeshua  to  have  been  forty  years 
old  at  the  granting  of  Cyrus's  decree,  (and  less  at  that  time  he 
could  not  be,  he  having  then  ssons  in  the  work  of  the  temple 
of  twenty  years  old  and  upward,)  and  supposing  Zerubbabel  to 
be  thirty  years  old,  (and  a  less  age  could  not  comport  with  his 
office,)  the  former  must  have  been  one  hundred  fifty-seven,  and 
the  other  one  hundred  forty-seven  years  old,  when  this  second 
decree  gi*anted  by  Darius  was  executed  by  them,  which  is 
utterly  improbable.  l  Scaliger,  to  make  out  the  probability  of  it, 
brings  instances  of  several  long  livers.  I  deny  not,  it  is  possible 
one  in  a  century  may  be  found,  who  may  have  reached  the  first 
of  these  ages,  that  is,  that  of  one  hundred  fifty-seven.  For  we 
have  had  ua  Par  who  hath  come  nigh  it,  and  a  Jenkinson  who 
hath  outlived  it.  But  that  two  together,  and  colleagues  in  the 
same  work  and  business,  should  live  so  long  is  not  likely.  But, 
thirdly,  the  improbability  of  this  will  appear  much  farther,  if  we 
consider  the  words  spoken  by  God  himself  in  the  second  year  of 

i'  GtaBon  BiarosoL  in  Boccah,  foL  55.  e  Do  Emendatione  Tempornmj  lib.  6. 

1am  Babylonica  in  Boccahj  fol.  51.  p.  60.1.  ct  in  Animadvcrsionibus  ad  Chro- 

'i  Ezra  H.  >.  and  iii.  8,  flfce.  nologiea  Eusebti  sub  anno  1497.  p.  97. 

r   Ezra  v.  (>.      Ilaggai  i.  2.     Zecb.  iii.  u  Par  lived  to  the  ago  of  152,  and  Jen- 

and  It.  kinson  to  tbat  of  169.     See  Sir  William 

s  Ezra  iii.  8,  9.  Temple's  Tracts. 
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this  Darius,  which  we  have  in  the  second  chapter  of  Haggai, 
ver.  3.  Who  is  left  among  you  that  saio  this  house  in  its  first  glory  ? 
and  how  do  you  see  it  now  ?  Is  it  not  in  your  eyes  in  comparison 
of  it  as  nothing  ?  For  this  text  doth  plainly  express,  that  some 
were  then  alive  who  had  seen  the  first  temple,  and  well  remem- 
bered the  beauty  and  glory  of  it ;  and  therefore  if  this  Darius 
were  Darius  Nothus,  they  must  have  been  of  an  age  much  more 
beyond  belief,  than  either  that  of  Jeshua,  or  that  of  Zerubbabel 
above-mentioned.  For  from  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  in 
which  the  temple  was  destroyed,  to  the  second  of  Darius  Nothus, 
had  passed  an  hundred  sixty-six  years ;  and  therefore  supposing 
these  persons,  who  are  here  said  to  have  seen  the  first  temple, 
and  remembered  the  glory  of  it,  had  been  then  seven  years  old, 
(which  is  the  lowest  that  can  be  allowed  for  such  a  remember- 
ing,) they  must  have  been  of  the  age  of  one  hundred  seventy- 
three  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Nothus.  And  who  can  think 
it  likely,  that  many,  (as  the  text  seems  to  express,)  or  any  at 
all,  among  the  people,  should  then  be  found  of  so  great  an  age  ? 
Scaliger  himself  thinks  this  improbable,  and  therefore  to  evade 
the  strength  of  the  argument,  which  is  from  hence  brought 
against  him,  xhe  would  turn  the  words  of  the  sacred  text  to 
speak  thus,  Oh  !  if  any  among  you  had  seen  the  glory  of  the  first 
house,  <$fc.  But  the  text  will  not  bear  this  interpretation.  4thly, 
The  series  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  as  mentioned  in  Ezra,  plainly 
makes  the  Darius,  who  granted  this  second  decree  in  favour  of 
the  Jews,  to  be  the  fourth  that  reigned  in  that  empire ;  and  the 
fourth  king  therein,  all  agree,  was  Darius  Hystaspis.  For  after 
Cyrus,  who  was  the  first,  succeeded  Cambyses  the  second,  and 
after  him  was  the  Magian  the  third,  and  then  was  Darius 
Hystaspis  the  fourth.  And  in  the  same  order  are  these  kings 
mentioned  in  Ezra,  in  respect  to  the  temple  and  the  rebuilding 
of  it.  For  yhe  tells  us,  that  during  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  though 
he  had  granted  a  decree  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Je- 
rusalem, yet  the  work  was  discouraged  all  his  reign  through  the 
fraud  of  his  officers,  corrupted  by  the  bribes  of  the  Samaritans  ; 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  who  next  suc- 
ceeded (i.  e.  Cambyses)  the  king  himself,  being  wrote  to,  discou- 
raged the  work,  but  made  no  decree  against  it,  out  of  respect, 
it  is  supposed,  to  his  father's  decree,  which  was  for  it.     But 

x  De  Emcndatione  Temporum,  lib.  (>.  p.  603.  >'  Ezra  iv.  g,  6,  7. 
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Artaxerxes,  the  next  thai  reigned,  (i.  e.  the  Magian,)  having  no 
such  regard  to  what  Gyros  had  ordered,  made  a  decree  against 
the  work,  whereon  it  wholly  ceased  (which  it  had  not  done  be- 
fore) for  the  -pace  of z  two  years,  until  the  second  year  of  Darius. 
This  Darius  therefore  must  be  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  none  other. 
For  he  it  was  that  was  the  fourth  of  those  kings  that  reigned 
over  the  Persian  empire.  And  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  (chap. 
\i.)  helps  to  make  this  out.  For  there  (ver.  2.)  the  words  are, 
/'/'.  n  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia,  and  the  fourth  shall 
be  far  richer  than  they  aU,  and  by  his  strength  through  his  riches 
he  shatt  stir  up  aU  against  the  realm  of  Grecia.  By  which  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  four  kings  here  spoken  of  were  those  who  were 
to  reign  in  Persia,  after  him  that  was  then  reigning.  And  he 
that  was  king  of  Persia  at  that  time  was  Cyrus.  And  it  is  from 
the  same  words  most  manifest,  that  the  fourth  was  Xerxes,  and 
therefore  according  to  this  place  of  Scripture,  there  were  be- 
tween Cyrus  and  Xerxes  three  kings  in  Persia  ;  and  Herodotus 
and  other  historians  say  the  same,  and  thus  name  them  :  1.  Cani- 
byses,  2.  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  3.  Darius  Hystaspis :  and 
therefore  since  the  Scripture  doth  name  in  the  same  order  after 
Cyrus  these  three  as  kings  of  Persia,  1.  Ahasuerus,  2.  Arta- 
xerxes,  and  3.  Darius,  no  doubt  they  were  the  same  persons, 
and  this  Darius,  the  third  of  them,  was  he  that  granted  the 
second  decree  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
But  against  all  this,  the  short  time  that  was  between  the  grant- 
ing of  the  first  decree  by  Cyrus,  and  the  second  year  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  is  made  an  objection  ;  and  they  being  men  of  great 
name,  who  have  thought  it  of  weight,  it  must  not  be  passed  over 
without  an  answer,  although  otherwise  it  seems  not  worthy  of 
any.  They  urge  it  thus.  From  the  time  of  the  granting  of  Cy- 
rus's decree  to  the  second  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  were  no  more  than 
sixteen  years  ;  and  therefore  if  it  were  then  that  the  resuming  of 
the  work  of  the  temple  gave  occasion  afor  the  searching  of  the 
records  for  this  decree,  and  it  were  that  Darius,  who  on  the 
finding  of  the  decree  granted  a  confirmation  of  it,  there  would 

so  saith  the  writer  of  die  first  apo-  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  histories 
cryphal  book  of  Eedras,  ver.  73.  And  then  extant,  and  this  was  very  ancient, 
although  he  be  an  apocryphal  writer,  and  For  it  is  certain  he  wrote  before  Jose- 
is  in  most  tilings,  where  he  doth  not  phus, and  an  ancienter  evidence  than  this 
translate  from  the  canonical  book  of  Ezra,  we  cannot  have  from  any  writer,  since  the 
very  fabulous;  yet  in  this  particular  he  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  concern- 
may  well  he  supposed  to  deliver  himself  ing  this  matter, 
according  to  the  received  tradition  of  the  a  Ezra  vi. 

PRIUEAUX,   VOL.   I.  X 
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then  have  been  no  reason  for  any  such  search  to  have  been  made 
at  all.  For,  say  they,  what  need  was  there  of  searching  of  the 
records  for  this  decree,  before  its  confirmation,  after  so  short 
a  time  as  that  of  sixteen  years  ?  The  thing  might  then  have 
been  well  enough  remembered,  without  going  to  the  records  for 
the  proof  of  it.  Darius  Hystaspis  was  himself  (they  proceed  to 
argue)  bred  in  Cyrus's  court,  and  therefore  might  himself  well 
enough  have  remembered  this  thing,  without  ordering  the  re- 
cords to  be  searched  for  it ;  and  if  not,  yet  many  of  his  counsel- 
lors and  courtiers  might.  And  therefore  from  hence  they  infer, 
that  it  could  not  be  Darius  Hystaspis  that  granted  this  decree, 
but  it  must  necessarily  have  been  another  Darius  reigning  after 
him,  in  whose  time  the  granting  of  Cyrus's  decree  was  grown  to 
be  a  thing  past  the  memory  of  man,  and  that  could  be  none 
other  than  Darius  Nothus.  The  whole  therefore  of  this  argu- 
ment goes  upon  this  supposition,  that  public  records  are  never  to 
be  appealed  to,  but  for  things  past  the  memory  of  man ;  than 
which,  what  can  be  more  absurd?  Can  any  that  attend  the 
Chancery  here  in  England  remember  all  the  grants  and  decrees 
that  have  passed  the  seals  for  sixteen  years  past  ?  Can  the  chan- 
cellor himself  do  this,  if  he  hath  been  so  long  in  office  ?  Or  if 
any  decree  be  to  be  made  upon  the  foundation  of  a  former  de- 
cree, though  passed  but  sixteen  days  before,  will  any  chancellor, 
upon  memory  only,  seal  that  latter  decree,  or  pass  any  thing  in 
it,  without  having  the  former  first  laid  before  him?  Although 
some  may  have  a  confused  remembrance  in  general  of  some 
things  there  transacted,  even  for  sixteen  years  past,  yet  amidst 
the  variety  and  multiplicity  of  business  which  pass  in  such  a 
court,  and  where  the  quick  succession  of  new  matters  frequently 
crowd  out  of  the  mind  all  thoughts  of  those  that  preceded  ; 
whose  memory  can  be  sufficient  to  be  depended  upon  for  an 
exact  account  of  any  thing  there  decreed,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  records,  where  all  is  exactly  set  down  and  regis- 
tered ?  And  how  can  any  thing  be  there  rightly  settled  without 
it  ?  And  if  this  cannot  be  done  for  so  small  a  realm  as  this  of 
England,  how  could  it  be  done  for  so  large  and  vast  an  empire 
as  that  of  Persia,  b which  was  above  forty  times  as  large,  and 
therefore  must  have  afforded  occasion  for  grants   and  decrees 

b  The  Scriptural  tell  us  that  H  niched  provinces,  and  afterwards  hwhi  more 
from  India  to  ^Ethiopia,  and  contained,  in  wore  added  to  them.  See  Dan.  vi.  1. 
tlie  time  ot'Cyrus,  nn  hundred  and  twenty     and  Eslli.  i.  1. 
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J'orty  times  as  many.  It  is  scarce  possible  to  conceive  how  such 
a  multitude  of  things,  m  must  in  this  case  have  been  decreed 
ami  granted  for  all  that  empire,  eould  have  been  all  distinctly 
remembered  by  any  one  after  a  week  past;  and  how  much  less 
after  sixteen  years?  As  to  the  memory  of  Darius  himself,  Hero- 
dotus tells  us,  he  was  but  twenty  years  old  when  Cyrus  died, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been  above  fourteen  when  his  de- 
cree was  granted  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  ;  and  what  could  he 
know  or  observe  of  it  at  that  age?  And  as  to  the  courtiers  of 
Darius,  the  argument  is  not  at  all  stronger.  For  is  every  cour- 
tier called  to  be  witness  of  all  the  public  acts  and  decrees  of  the 
kingdom  ?  Do  all  such  know  whatever  passeth  the  royal  signa- 
ture i  Or  rather  are  they  not  the  fewest  of  all  that  observe  or 
take  notice  of  such  matters  ?  And  if  otherwise,  yet  doth  not 
sixteen  years  usually  make  great  revolutions  in  king's  courts, 
especially  in  those  of  arbitrary  princes,  where  not  only  men's 
places,  but  also  their  lives,  depend  wholly  upon  will  and  plea- 
sure, as  was  most  notoriously  the  case  of  the  Persian  court  at 
that  time?  Cambyses,  who  succeeded  Cyrus,  d cruelly  and  wan- 
tonly, upon  freak,  humour,  and  very  trivial  occasions  only,  de- 
stroyed a  great  many  of  his  father's  officers.  And  after  him 
reigned  the  Magian,  who  no  doubt  upon  that  usurpation  pro- 
vided himself  with  such  a  new  set  of  officers  and  attendants,  as 
would  best  serve  to  support  him  in  it,  and  conceal  the  impos- 
ture by  which  he  reigned.  And  on  his  death  there  being  a  new 
revolution,  and  a  new  king  chosen,  most  likely  this  produced 
another  change  of  officers  and  ministers  at  the  court,  and  by 
that  time  many  must  have  gone  off  the  stage  by  natural  death ; 
so  that  whether  any  at  all,  that  had  been  officers  in  Cyrus's 
court,  when  he  granted  his  decree  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  were  in 
Darius's  court  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  then  to  remember 
it,  and  give  evidence  thereof,  is  at  best  very  uncertain ;  but  it  is 
most  likely,  that  none  of  them  were.  And  therefore  nothing 
that  is  said  from  this  head,  for  the  proving  that  it  could  not  be 
Darius  Hystaspis  that  granted  the  decree  above  mentioned,  can 
amount  to  as  much  as  an  argument  of  the  lowest  probability  for 
it.  But  on  the  contrary,  they  who,  for  the  sake  of  this  argu- 
ment, put  the  granting  of  this  decree  as  low  as  the  time  of  Da- 
rius Nothus,  do  thereby  afford  a  much  stronger  argument  against 
themselves  than  this  can  be  for  them.     For  this  will  put  the 

c  I  lii-nilot .  lib.  1.  non  longe  a  fine.  <1  Herod,  lib.  3. 
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finishing  of  the  second  temple  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  years  from  the  beginning  of  it.  Whereon  it  may 
be  asked,  when  it  was  that  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes  made  it 
cease?  If  they  allow  this  Artaxerxes  to  be  the  third  Persian 
king,  as  he  is  reckoned  ein  Scripture,  that  is,  the  Magian  who 
reigned  next  after  Cambyses,  then  from  the  ceasing  of  the  work 
to  the  resuming  of  it  again  will  be  full  one  hundred  years  ;  and 
in  so  long  a  time  of  intermission,  how  could  they  so  preserve  the 
beams  from  being  rotten,  and  the  whole  building  from  being  so 
damaged  and  decayed,  as  not  to  be  forced  to  begin  all  again 
anew  from  the  very  foundation  I  which  it  is  certain  they  did 
not ;  for  after  the  granting  of  the  decree  for  the  proceeding  of 
the  work,  all  was  finished  in  a  little  more  than  three  years'  time. 
But  if  they  say  it  was  not  the  Magian,  who  was  the  Artaxerxes 
in  the  Scriptures,  that  caused  the  work  to  cease,  but  he  that  is 
first  named  in  the  catalogue  which  we  have  of  the  Persian  kings 
in  profane  historians,  that  is,  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  ;  then 
from  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  that  ceasing  of  it  will  be 
seventy-one  years.  And  in  this  case  it  may  be  asked,  how  came 
it  to  pass,  if  they  had  so  long  been  permitted  to  have  gone  on 
with  the  work,  that  in  all  that  time  it  had  not  been  finished  I 
Neither  of  these  questions  can  be  answered,  and  therefore  taking 
either  of  these  ways,  the  argument  worketh  strong  against  them, 
and  farther  proves  that  it  could  not  be  Darius  Nothus,  but  that 
it  must  necessarily  be  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  granted  the  de- 
cree, whereby  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  temple  was  finished. 
And  upon  this  supposition  all  will  be  easy,  and  free  of  difficulty; 
and  the  whole  proceeding  of  the  matter  will  be  thus.  Cyrus,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole  Persian  empire,  granted 
his  decree  to  the  Jews  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  next  year  after  they  begun  the  work,  and  went  on 
with  it  for  about  thirteen  years,  till  the  Magian  caused  it  to 
cease.  But  two  years  after,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspis, who  slew  the  Magian,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  throne, 
it  was  on  the  preaching  of  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
again  resumed,  and  about  a  year  and  a  half  after  they  obtained 
a  decree  from  Darius  to  authorize  them  therein  ;  and  then  in  a 
little  more  than  three  years'"  time  after  they  finished  the  whole 
work.  And  thus  far  having  shewn  that  the  Darius,  who  granted 
the  second  decree  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
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rebuilding  of*  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  finished,  could  be 
none  other  than  Darius  Efystaspis,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
argument  is,  that  therefore  the  seventy  weeks  of  this  prophecy 
could  not  have  their  beginning  from  this  decree,  which  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  same  reason,  whereby  it  hath  been  above 
shewn,  that  they  could  not  begin  from  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  that 
is,  because  the  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  of  these  weeks, 
reckoned  from  the  granting  of  this  decree,  cannot  reach  the 
chief  events  which  are  by  this  prophecy  predicted  to  fall  within 
the  oompass  of  them,  that  is,  the  coming  and  the  cutting  off  of 
the  Messiah.  For  this  decree,  I  reckon,  was  brought  to  Jeru- 
salem in  the  fourth  year  of  Darius.  The  Jews  indeed  began 
again  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
second  year  of  Darius,  but  they  had  no  decree  to  warrant  them 
herein  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  But 
from  the  fourth  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  to  the  death  of  Christ 
were  five  hundred  and  fifty  years;  and  therefore  reckoning  the 
seventy  weeks,  or  their  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  from 
thence,  they  will  expire  sixty  years  before  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  twenty-four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
can  reach  neither  the  cutting  off  of  the  Messiah,  nor  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  in  any  sense  whatsoever  that  his  coming  can  be 
taken  in.  And  these  two  are  the  grand  events  predicted  by  this 
prophecy,  and  it  can  never  be  rightly  interpreted  but  in  the 
accomplishing  of  them.  And  it  may  be  farther  added  on  this 
head,  that  this  decree  of  Darius  seems  not  to  accord  or  agree 
with  the  description  of  that  commandment  or  decree  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  prophecy.  For  the  words  of  the  text  are, 
From  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  build  Jeru- 
salem, which  plainly  imply  an  original  decree,  which  this  of  Da- 
rius was  not.  For  it  was  no  more  than  an  i  exemplification  and 
confirmation  of  that  which  was  before  granted  by  Cyrus.  And 
if  it  be  not  such  a  decree  as  the  prophecy  intended,  it  is  certain 
the  seventy  weeks,  or  their  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  can- 
not begin  from  thence. 

3dly.  Neither  can  the  computation  of  these  weeks  be  begun 
from  the  decree  granted  to  Nehemiah  by  Artaxerxes,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  And  in  the  clearing  of  this  parti- 
cular, 1  must  take  the  same  method  as  in  the  former.  For  as 
there  were  three  Darius's,  so  also  were  there  three  Artaxerxes's, 
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which,  according  to  ancient  historians,  reigned  over  the  empire 
of  the  Persians ;  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
and  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  And  therefore  first  it  must  be  inquired, 
which  of  these  three  it  was  that  granted  this  decree ;  and  then 
secondly  it  shall  be  shewn,  that  the  computation  of  these  weeks 
cannot  begin  from  it.  And  first,  as  to  which  of  these  three 
Artaxerxes's  it  was  that  granted  this  decree  to  Nehemiah,  it  is 
certain  it  must  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  who  reigned  imme- 
diately after  Xerxes  over  the  Persian  empire.  For  it  was  that 
Artaxerxes  who  was  contemporary  with  Eliashib,  the  high  priest 
of  the  Jews,  he  being  high  priest  Sat  the  time  when  Nehemiah 
came  to  Jerusalem  with  this  decree,  which  was  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  that  king.  But  no  other  Artaxerxes,  but  he  that  was 
called  Longimanus,  could  be  contemporary  with  Eliashib,  and 
therefore  none  other  but  he  could  be  the  Artaxerxes  that 
granted  this  decree.  For  the  age,  which  Joiakim  the  father  of 
Eliashib  must  then  have  been  of  at  the  time  of  his  death,  makes 
it  utterly  improbable  that  it  should  be  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  ; 
and  it  would  make  it  much  more  so,  as  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus, 
who  succeeded  him.  For  supposing  Eliashib,  who  was  high 
priest  in  the  twentieth  year  of  that  Artaxerxes  who  granted  this 
degree  to  Nehemiah,  had  then  been  twenty  years  in  that  office, 
his  father  Joiakim,  if  this  Artaxerxes  were  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
must  then  upon  this  supposition  have  died  in  the  last  year  of 
Darius  Nothus,  at  which  time  Joiakim  must  have  been  at  least 
one  hundred  fifty-one  years  old,  which  is  utterly  improbable. 
For  we  find  in  Ezra,  that  Jeshua,  h  the  father  of  Joiakim,  at  the 
first  return  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, 'had  sons  of  twenty  years  old  and  upward  employed  in 
the  work  of  the  temple.  And  since  the  high  priesthood  among 
the  Jews  went  by  succession  according  to  the  primogeniture,  and 
Joiakim  succeeded  Jeshua  in  it,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
Joiakim  was  one  of  those  his  sons  who  were  thus  employed,  and 
the  eldest  of  them.  And  if  he  were  twenty  years  old  at  this 
time,  he  must  then  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  in  the 
last  of  Darius  Nothus.  For  k  from  the  first  of  Cyrus  to  the  last 
of  Darius  Nothus  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  years.  The 
improbability  of  this  sufficiently  proves,  that  it  could  not  be 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  who  granted  this  decree  to  Nehemiah. 
And  the  improbability  would  be  much  greater,  if  we  should 
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suppose  it  to  \>v  Artaxerxes  Ochus  who  succeeded  him,  because 
then  Joiakim  must  have  been  forty-six  years  older.  Besides, 
there  is  this  farther  argnmenl  that  Artaxerxes  Oehus  oonld  not 

be  tlie  person,  because  in  Scripture  there  is  mention  made  of 
the  'thirty-second  yea*  of  that  Artaxerxea  who  granted  this 

decree  to  Nehemiah,  but  Artaxerxes  Ochus  reigned  monry 
twenty-one  wars  in  all.  And  if  it  were  not  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon,  nor  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  it  must  then  necessarily  follow  that 
it  was  Artaxerxes  Longimamis.  and  none  other,  that  granted  the 
decree  to  Nehemiah  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  And 
thus  far  the  first  part  of  the  argument  being  cleared,  the  second 
is.  that  the  computation  of  the  seventy  weeks  cannot  be  begun 
from  this  decree,  which  will  fully  be  manifested  by  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  years.  For  reckoning  from  the  twentieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimamis  to  the  death  of  Christ,  there  will  be  no 
more  than  four-hundred  seventy-seven  years;  and  therefore  if 
the  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  of  the  seventy  weeks  be  com- 
puted from  thence,  they  will  overshoot  the  death  of  Christ  thir- 
teen years ;  which  being  the  grand  event  to  be  brought  to  pass 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  weeks,  it  is  certain  they  can  never 
there  have  their  beginning,  from  whence  they  cannot  be  brought 
to  this  ending. 

But  several  great  and  learned  men  having  a  particular  fancy 
to  begin  the  computation  of  these  weeks  from  the  twentieth  year 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  notwithstanding  this  objection,  they 
have  devised  several  ways  and  methods  for  the  removal  of  it, 
and  the  reconciling  the  ending  of  these  weeks,  as  calculated  from 
this  beginning,  with  the  time  of  the  events  predicted. 

The  first  way  which  hath  been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  is  to 
reckon  the  seventy  weeks,  or  the  four  hundred  and  ninety  years 
of  this  prophecy,  by  lunar  years ;  and  this  hath  been  of  a  very 
ancient  date,  for  it  hath  Africanus  for  its  author,  who  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century;  and  he  is  followed  by 
Theodoret,  Beda,  Zonaras,  Rupertus,  and  others;  and  the  gene- 
rally of  the  Romish  doctors  strike  in  with  this  opinion  ;  into 
which  they  are  chiefly  led  by  the  vulgar  Latin  translation,  which 
they  have  decreed  in  their  Trentine  Council  to  be  authentic. 
For  instead  of  what  we  read  in  the  beginning  of  the  prophecy, 
Seventy  tceeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people,  &c.  this  translation 
renders  it,  SeptMagmta  hebdomades  abbreviates  sunt  super  populum 
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tuum,  i.e.  Seventy  vceeks  are  abbreviated  upon  thy  people;  from 
whence  they  argue,  this  abbreviation  of  the  years  must  be  either 
in  their  number  or  their  quality.  It  cannot  be  in  their  number ; 
for  the  text  absolutely  determines  that  to  seventy  weeks  of 
years,  that  is,  four  hundred  and  ninety  years ;  and  therefore  it 
must  be  in  their  quality  or  form,  that  is,  they  must  be  lunar 
years,  which  are  short  years,  and  not  solar  years,  which  are 
longer  years.  But  the  Hebrew  word  nechtac  in  the  text  will  not 
bear  this  interpretation.  For  the  true  meaning  or  signification 
of  it  in  that  place  is,  are  decided  or  determined,  as  in  our  English 
version ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  "Chaldee  paraphrase, 
and  no  where  in  any  other.  I  confess  the  word  doth  not  occur 
any  where  else  in  the  whole  Hebrew  Bible,  or  any  other  word  of 
that  root,  and  in  the  Septuagint  it  is  rendered  <Tvvsj\i.7)Qt]<Ta.v. 
But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  either  the  meaning  which 
they  would  put  upon  the  word,  or  the  inference  which  they 
would  deduce  from  it ;  and  if  it  could,  the  difficulty  would 
not  be  removed  by  it.  For  lunar  years  would  carry  us  beyond 
the  mark,  as  well  as  solar  years  fall  short  of  it.  For  whereas 
the  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  solar  years,  which  were  from 
the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  to  the  death  of 
Christ,  fall  thirteen  years  short  of  the  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  this  prophecy  doth  put  it ;  the  same 
four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  years,  when  converted  into  lunar 
years,  making  four  hundred  and  ninety-one  years,  and  two  hun- 
dred forty-six  days  over,  do  carry  us  one  year  and  two  hundred 
forty-six  days  (which  is  a  great  part  of  another  year)  beyond  the 
said  four  hundred  and  ninety  years.  And  therefore  this  way  of 
computation  doth  by  no  means  adjust  the  difference,  but  still 
leaves  it  wide  of  an  agreement,  although  not  so  wide  as  it  was 
before.  Besides,  when  Daniel  had  this  prophecy  revealed  unto 
him  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  there  was  not  any  form  of  a  year 
purely  lunar  then  any  where  in  use.  The  Chaldean  year  at  that 
time  was  most  certainly  the  Nabonassarean  year,  Consisting  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  and  the  ^Egyptian  year  was 
the  same,  and  so  was  also  nthe  Persian.  The  Mews  indeed  had 
their  common  years  purely  lunar,  consisting  of  twelve  lunar 
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months,  and  s<>  had  •the  Greeks,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  the  Jews"  lunar  months  were  strictly  lunar,  as  being 
observed  by  the  phasis,  the  Greeks  mistaking  a  lunar  month  to 
consist  exactly  of  thirty  days,  in  compounding  of  their  year  of 
twelve  of  them  made  it  amount  to  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days,  which  exceeded  its  true  astronomical  measure  almost  six 
days.  Jhit  besides  the  common  years  they  had  also  interca- 
lated years  intermixed  with  the  common  years,  which  reduced 
all  to  the  solar  form.  For  what  was  defective  of  it  in  the  com- 
mon years  was  restored  in  the  intercalated  years.  And  this  the 
Jews  as  well  as  the  Greeks  were  necessitated  to  by  their  fes- 
tivals. For  the  Nisan  of  the  Jewish  year,  l  which  begun  their 
ecclesiastioa]  year,  being  pinned  down  by  their  Passover  (which 
was  always  celebrated  uin  the  middle  of  it)  to  the  "time  of  the 
beginning  of  their  harvest  ;  and  the  month  of  Tisri,  y  which 
begun  their  civil  year,  being  likewise  pinned  down  by  the  feast 
of  tabernacles  (which  was  always  celebrated  zin  the  middle  of 
that  month)  to  the  time  aof  the  ending  of  their  vintage,  this  ne- 
cessitated them  bto  fling  in  an  intercalary  month,  whenever  their 
year  fell  short  of  these  seasons.  And  the  Greeks  were  likewise 
necessitated  to  do  the  same  thing  for  the  sake  of  their  festivals, 
especially  for  the  sake  of  their  Olympiads.  For  the  fixed  time 
for  their  celebrating  of  those  games  being  cthe  first  full  moon 
after  the  summer  solstice,  it  always  fell  within  the  compass  of 
one  lunar  month,  either  sooner  or  later  in  the  solar  year,  and 
there  being  just  four  years  between  Olympiad  and  Olympiad,  this 
necessarily  made  these  years  to  be  solar  years;  and  cycles  and 
rules  of  intercalation  were  invented  of  purpose  to  bring  them  to 
it ;  and  the  same  is  to  be  said  of  all  other  nations  which  used 
the  like  form.  Although  they  might  measure  their  months  by 
the  motion  of  the  moon,  they  always  regulated  their  years  ac- 
oording  to  that  of  the  sun.     The  Arabs  indeed,  from  the  time  of 
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Mahomet,  have  used  a  year  purely  lunar,  and  the  Turks  do  the 
same  in  imitation  of  them,  and  so  do  all  others  of  their  sect. 
But  of  the  ancients  we  find  none  that  followed  this  form.  All 
among  them  that  had  lunar  years,  had  also  intercalated  years  to 
make  amends  for  their  defects  ;  and  therefore  whatsoever  any  of 
their  years  might  be  in  their  singular  numbers,  they  were  always 
solar  in  their  collective  sums.  And  who  can  think  then  that  in 
the  collective  sum  of  seventy  weeks,  or  the  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years  of  them,  the  angel  should  intend  a  computation, 
which  was  then  nowhere  in  practice  the  whole  world  over.  This 
prophecy  concerning  principally  the  Jews,  and  being  written  to 
them,  (for  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  which  was  the  Jews1  language, 
and  not  in  the  Chaldee,  as  some  other  parts  of  Daniel  are,)  it  is 
most  likely  that  the  computation  of  the  time  mentioned  therein 
should  be  according  to  the  Jewish  form,  and  none  other.  And 
there  is  one  argument  which,  I  think,  undeniably  proves  it  to 
be  so.  The  weeks  of  years,  by  which  the  time  of  this  pro- 
phecy is  computed,  are  plainly  and  manifestly  the  same  with 
the  sabbaths  of  years  mentioned  Leviticus  xxv.  8.  and  therefore 
must  be  reckoned  by  the  same  sort  of  years ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  those  sabbaths  of  years  were  reckoned  by  solar  years, 
and  therefore  these  weeks  of  years  must  be  so  too.  That  these 
sabbaths  of  years  were  reckoned  by  solar  years  is  manifest. 
For  they  all  begun  from  the  first  of  Tisri,  which  was  pinned 
down  by  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (which  was  always  celebrated 
in  the  middle  of  that  month)  to  a  certain  season  of  the  year, 
(as  hath  been  already  observed,)  and  from  that  season  in  one 
year  to  the  same  season  in  another  can  only  be  measured  by  the 
course  of  the  sun.  And  all  this  put  together  sufficiently  shews, 
that  lunar  years  are  not  the  years  which  this  prophecy  is  to  be 
computed  by. 

Another  way  taken  for  the  reconciling  of  this  difference,  is  by 
beginning  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  nine  years  sooner 
than  where  it  is  above  placed,  and  ending  the  said  seventy  weeks 
three  years  and  a  half  later  ;  that  is,  by  putting  the  death  of 
Christ  into  the  middle  of  the  last  week,  and  continuing  the 
remainder  of  that  week  beyond  it.  For  according  to  this 
account,  the  first  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  will  fall  in  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period  4241,  and  his  twentieth  year  in  the 
year  of  the  Julian  period  4260,  from  which  numbering  sixty-nine 
weeks  and  an  half,  it  will  carry  down  the  computation  to  the  year 
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of  the  Julian  period  47 16,  which  was  the  very  year  in  which  Christ 
suffered.  And  thus  far  Petaviill  and  archbishop  Usher  agree,  as 
to  the  time  both  of  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  prophecy; 
but  they  differ  in  one  circumstance  about  the  beginning,  that  is, 
whether  this  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  from 
whence  they  both  reckon  this  beginning,  and  which  they  both 
put  in  the  flame  year  of  the  Julian  period,  were  his  twentieth 
from  the  death  <>t'  Xerxes  his  father,  or  his  twentieth  year  from 
the  time  when  it  is  supposed  he  was  admitted  to  reign  in 
copartnership  with  him  nine  years  before. 

For  dPetavius  supposeth  that  Xerxes,  nine  years  before  his 
death,  admitted  his  son  Artaxerxes  to  reign  in  copartnership 
with  him,  and  that  from  this  admission  is  to  be  computed  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  in  which  he  issued  out  the  decree, 
from  whence  the  first  year  of  this  prophecy  did  commence.  And 
he  builds  this  supposition  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  Thucy- 
dides,  cwho  tells  us,  that  Themistocles  in  his  flight  into  Persia 
addressed  himself  to  Artaxerxes  then  newly  reigning.  But 
Diodorus  Siculus  f  tells  us,  that  Themistocles  fled  into  Persia  in 
the  second  year  of  the  seventy-seventh  Olympiad,  several  years 
before  the  death  of  Xerxes ;  and  therefore  to  reconcile  these 
two  authors,  Petavius  infers,  that  Artaxerxes  must  have  been 
admitted  to  reign  with  his  father  several  years  before  his  death, 
and  these  years  he  determines  to  nine,  because  this  will  best 
serve  his  purpose.  And  to  support  this  supposition,  he  insists 
on  the  usage  anciently  in  practice  among  the  Persian  kings  of 
naming  their  successors  before  they  went  to  any  dangerous  war, 
and  will  have  it,  that  when  Xerxes  S  again  renewed  the  war 
against  the  Greeks  after  the  death  of  Pausanias,  he  then  named 
Artaxerxes  according  to  this  usage,  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
father  had  named  him  on  the  like  occasion,  and  took  him  into 
copartnership  with  him  in  the  government  of  the  empire.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  those  times  that  can  give 
any  countenance  to  this  conjecture.  h  Herodotus  indeed  tells  us 
of  such  a  usage  among  the  Persians  as  is  above  mentioned  ;  but 
this  was  only  to  name  a  successor,  not  to  take  a  partner  into  the 
government ;  and  this,  according  to  that  usage,  was  then  only 

'1  Rational-.  Temp.  part.  2.  ]il>.  3.  c.  10.  8  Justin,   lib.  2.    c.  15.      Thucydides, 

p.    154.       Kt    do    Doctrina    Tcinporum,  lib.  1.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  n.    Plutarcbus  in 

lib.  is.  e.  3s.  el  seqq.  Cimone. 

e  Lib.  1.                                 f  Lib.  11.  h  Lib.  7.  in  initio  libri. 
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to  be  done,  when  there  was  a  controversy  about  the  succession, 
as  was  the  case  when  Darius  named  Xerxes  his  successor  in  his 
life-time.  But  we  are  told  of  no  such  controversy  about  the  suc- 
cession in  Xerxes's  time.  And  it  is  plain  from  the  passage  in 
Thucydides,  where  the  words  are  on  which  the  main  stress  of 
Petavius's  opinion  is  laid,  that  he  there  speaks  of  Artaxerxes,  as 
then  newly  reigning  after  his  father's  death  ;  and  till  his  father's 
death  he  could  scarce  be  of  an  age  proper  for  the  receiving  of 
such  an  address  as  Themistocles  is  said  then  to  have  made  unto 
him.  For  he  was  but  a  'lad  when  his  father  died,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  a  mere  child  when  according  to  this  reckoning 
Themistocles  came  into  Persia.  And  if  he  were  admitted  to  be 
successor,  and  also  partner  in  the  empire  before  his  elder  brother 
Darius,  upon  the  same  reason  that  Xerxes  was  before  his  elder 
brother  Artabasanes,  that  is,  because  he  was  born  after  his 
father  came  to  be  king,  and  the  other  before,  it  must  follow 
then,  that  in  the  second  year  of  the  seventy-seventh  Olympiad, 
when  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  Themistocles  came  to  the  Persian 
court,  he  could  be  at  the  most  but  fourteen  years  old.  For 
k  Xerxes  began  his  reign  but  fourteen  years  before.  And  there 
are  besides  many  other  inconsistencies  in  this  opinion ;  but  what 
hath  been  said  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  it  can  afford  no  sure 
foundation  for  the  solution  of  any  part  of  this  prophecy  upon  it. 

And  therefore  '  archbishop  Usher  takes  the  other  way,  and 
although  he  placeth  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  in  the  same  year  that  Petavius  doth,  in  order  to  the 
solution  of  this  prophecy,  yet  he  doth  not  compute  it  any  other- 
wise than  from  the  death  of  Xerxes  his  father ;  so  that  he  anti- 
cipates the  true  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  in  the 
same  manner  as  Petavius  doth,  though  not  by  joining  him  in  co- 
partnership with  his  father,  but  by  putting  him  in  due  succession 
after  him  nine  years  sooner  than  either  Ptolemy  or  any  other 
author  doth  ;  and  the  same  testimony  of  Thucydides,  which  is 
above  mentioned,  is  the  ground  which  he  goes  upon  for  it.  And 
therefore  to  reconcile  this  testimony  with  the  time  assigned  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  for  the  flight  of  Themistocles,  which  is  above 
mentioned,  he  puts  the  death  of  Xerxes,  and  the  succession  of 
his  son  Artaxerxes,  nine  years  higher  up  than  any  other  writer 
doth ;  and  to  patch  this  up,  takes  nine  years  from  the  reign  of 

'   lu-tin.  lib. 3.  C.  1.    Diod.  Sir.  lib.  11.  1  In  Annalibus  Vek-ris  Testament!  sub 

•»  Canon  I'tnliinai.  anno  .1. P. 4259. 
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\>  races,  and  adds  them  to  the  reign  of  Axtaxerxes  Longimanus 
hi-  son,  contracting  the  former  t<>  twelve  years,  and  enlarging 
the  latter  with  that  of  his  son  m  Xerxes  to  fifty.  In  allowing  no 
other  beginning  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  than 
from  the  death  of  his  father,  the  most  learned  Archbishop  is 
most  certainly  in  the  right.  For  all  those  among  the  ancients  who 
jmt  the  flight  of  Themistocles  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus. suppose  it  to  be  after  the  death  of  his  father,  but  in  no 
other  particular  can  this  opinion  be  justified.  For,  1st,  in  con- 
traeting  the  reign  of  Xerxes  to  twelve  years,  and  enlarging  that 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  and  his  son  Xerxes  to  fifty,  he  goes 
contrary  to  all  that  have  wrote  of  those  times,  whether  ancients 
or  moderns;  and  especially  to  Ptolemy,  who  in  his  Canon  as- 
signs twenty-one  years  to  Xerxes,  and  no  more  than  forty  and 
one  to  Artaxerxes.  Q including  the  short  reigns  of  Xerxes  and 
Sogdianus  his  sons  in  the  last  of  them.  And  although  the  au- 
thority of  Thucydides  be  great,  and  "Plutarch  tells  us  that  he 
hath  Charon  of  Lampsacus  also  on  his  side,  yet  the  same  Plu- 
tarch, from  a  great  number  of  other  ancient  writers,  and  of  as 
good  authority,  concludes  the  contrary.  But,  2dly,  although 
the  authority  of  Thucydides  and  Charon  of  Lampsacus  should 
be  allowed  to  be  uncontestable,  and  all  other  authorities  must  be 
set  aside  to  make  place  for  theirs ;  yet  this  will  not  infer,  that 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  must 
therefore  be  put  nine  years  higher  than  all  others  have  put  it, 
since  the  matter  may  be  as  well  adjusted  by  bringing  the  flight 
of  Themistocles  nine  years  lower ;  and  this  way  P  Mr.  Dodwell 
hath  followed,  and  it  is  much  the  better  of  the  two.  For  this 
only  lays  aside  the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  fixeth  the 
flight  of  Themistocles  to  the  year  above  mentioned  ;  whereas  the 
other  runs  counter  to  that  of  all  others  that  have  wrote  of  the 
matter  which  it  relates  to.  But  that  which  looks  hardest  in  this 
opinion  is,  for  the  sake  of  any  historical  writer  to  lay  aside  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy's  Canon,  which  is  built  upon  astronomical 
demonstrations.  Although  Thucydides  be  a  grave  author,  and 
of  uncontestable  authority  in  those  matters  of  the  Peloponnesian 

m  Xerxea   the  son  of  Artaxerxes  Lon-  than  eight  months,  they  arc  in  the  (anon 

gimanua  reigned  after  his  father's  death  of  Ptolemy  <ast  into  the  last  year  of  Ar- 

only   forty-five  days,  and  Sogdianus,  an-  taxerxes,  and  neither  of  them  is  therein 

other  of  ArtaxerxeVa  sons,  who  succeeded  made  mention  of. 
his   brother,  reigned  no  more  than   six        a  See  the  preceding  note. 
month-  and  fifteen  days,  so  the  time  of        °  Plutanhus  in  Themistocle. 
both  their  reigns  amounting  to  no  more         i1  In  Annalihus  Thucydidis. 
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war  which  he  writes  of,  (for  they  were  clone  in  his  time,  and  he 
was  near  at  hand  to  be  well  informed  of  them,  and  he  himself 
was  an  accurate  observer,)  yet  it  is  possible  he  might  be  mis- 
taken in  what  he  tells  us  of  the  Persian  affairs,  which  were  done 
at  a  distance,  (as  this  was,)  and  before  his  time.  For  he  was 
just  born  ^when  this  flight  of  Themistocles  happened.  But 
Ptolemy's  Canon  being  fixed  by  the  eclipses,  the  truth  of  it  may 
at  any  time  be  demonstrated  by  astronomical  calculations ;  and 
no  one  hath  ever  calculated  those  eclipses,  but  hath  found  them 
fall  right  in  the  times  where  placed ;  and  therefore  this  being 
the  surest  guide  which  we  have  in  chronology,  and  it  being  also 
verified  by  its  agreement  every  where  with  the  holy  Scriptures,  it 
is  not,  for  the  authority  of  any  other  human  writing  whatsoever, 
to  be  receded  from. 

And  as  these  two  great  men  have  been  thus  far  out  in  placing 
the  beginning  of  these  seventy  weeks,  so  have  they  been  no  less 
mistaken  in  fixing  the  end  of  them.  For  to  make  up  the 
thirteen  years  which  this  reckoning  fell  short  of,  they  have  not 
only  anticipated  the  beginning  of  these  weeks  nine  years,  but 
have  also  cut  them  short  three  years  and  an  half  in  the  ending, 
by  placing  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  middle  of  the  last  week, 
and  there  concluding  this  part  of  the  prophecy  three  years  and 
an  half  before  these  seventy  weeks  are  fully  completed,  which 
hath  this  great  objection  against  it,  that  it  drops  the  latter  half 
part  of  the  last  week  as  void,  and  of  no  significancy.  But  no 
word  of  G-od  is  given  in  vain ;  every  part  of  it  hath  its  signifi- 
cancy, and  every  word  of  prophecy  therein  contained  must  have 
its  completion.  For  what  our  r  Saviour  saith  of  the  Law  is  also 
true  of  the  Prophets  ;  and  as  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  former 
was  to  pass  without  being  fulfilled,  so  neither  can  any  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  the  latter  ever  pass  away  without  being  accomplished. 
And  therefore  every  part  of  the  last  week  of  this  prophecy,  that 
is,  the  last  half  part,  as  well  as  the  first  half  part,  must  have  its 
significancy,  and  also  its  completion,  and  accordingly,  every  part 
of  it  had,  as  well  as  all  the  rest,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shewn. 

By  all  this  it  appears,  that  none  of  those  ways  which  have 


Q  According  to  Aulus  Gellius,  Thucy-  forty  years  upward  from  thence,  the  first 

dides  was  forty  years  old  when  the  Pelo-  of  them  will   end    in    the  very  year    in 

ponnesian  war  began,  (A.  Gellius,  lib.  15.  which    Diodorus    tells    us    Themistocles 
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ning  towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  seventy- seventh  Olympiad, 
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been  taken  for  the  computing  of  these  seventy  weeks  from  the 
twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  can  make  it  agree 
with  tin-  prophecy,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  begun  from  thence. 
That  which  hath  made  so  many  fond  of  beginning  the  computa- 
tion of  these  weeks  from  the  twentieth  year  of  this  king,  and  the 
issuing  out  d1'  the  communion  then  granted  by  him  to  Nehemiah, 
is  the  agreeablenees  which  they  think  is  between  the  prophecy 
and  this  commission,  beyond  what  they  find  in  any  of  the  three 
other  grants  or  commissions  above  mentioned.  For  the  prophecy 
plaoeth  the  beginning  of  the  seventy  weeks  at  the  going  forth  of 
the  commandment  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem,  and  after- 
wards makes  mention  of  the  building  of  the  streets  and  the  walls 
thereof,  and  both  these,  say  they,  were  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah,  by 
virtue  of  the  grant  made  to  him  in  the  twentieth  year  of  this 
Artaxerxes.  To  this  I  answer,  1st,  that  Ezra,  thirteen  years 
before  this  grant  made  to  Nehemiah,  s  speaks  of  a  wall  in  Jeru- 
salem given  to  the  Jews  by  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Persia ;  and 
therefore  this,  if  literally  taken,  may  imply,  that  the  grant  made 
to  Ezra  included  a  license  or  commission  to  build  such  a  wall, 
as  well  as  that  made  to  Nehemiah.  But  if  it  be  said,  that  the 
wall  mentioned  by  Ezra,  in  the  place  which  I  refer  to,  is  to  be 
taken  figuratively,  (as  I  acknowledge  it  is,)  my  reply  hereto  is : 
And  why  may  not  then  the  word  wall  in  the  prophecy  be  taken 
figuratively  also,  there  being  as  much  reason  for  it  in  the  one 
place,  as  there  is  in  the  other  ?  But,  2dly,  there  is  no  such  word 
as  the  wall  to  be  found  in  the  original  text  of  the  prophecy.  For 
what  we  there  render  in  our  English  translation  the  wall,  is  in 
the  Hebrew  original  the  ditch.  3dly,  That  though  Nehemiah  did 
much  enlarge  Jerusalem  by  bringing  new  colonies  of  the  Jews 
thither  out  of  the  country,  and  obliging  them  to  build  themselves 
houses  and  dwell  there,  yet  this  enlarging  of  the  city  cannot  be 
called  the  restoring  and  rebuilding  of  it.  For  it  was  restored 
and  rebuilt  long  before,  and  had  many  streets  and  lceiled  houses 
again  erected  in  it  by  virtue  of  the  decree  granted  by  Cyrus,  as 
hath  been  above  shewn.  And  after  that,  from  time  to  time, 
many  more  were  added  to  them  by  virtue  of  the  same  decree 
confirmed  by  Darius  Hystaspis,  many  years  before  Nehemiah 
came  to  be  governor  of  Judrca.  4thly,  The  rebuilding  or  repair- 
ing of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  accomplished  by  Nehemiah,  was  a 
work  "but  of  fifty-two  days,  and  the  enlarging  of  Jerusalem  with 
s  Ezra  ix  9.  t  Haggai  i.  4.  u  Nehem.  vi.  15. 
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new  colonies  xwas  within  a  year  after,  but  the  restoring  and 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  predicted  by  the  prophecy,  was  to  be  a 
work  of  seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  years,  and  so  long  first  Ezra, 
and  after  Nehemiah,  laboured  successively  in  the  work  of  re- 
storing and  rebuilding  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  as  will  hereafter  be  shewn.  And  therefore  of  this 
restoring  and  rebuilding  only  can  the  prophecy  be  understood. 

And  thus  far  having  shewn  that  the  commandment  or  decree 
mentioned  in  the  prophecy,  for  the  restoring  and  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem,  cannot  be  understood  either  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus, 
or  of  that  of  Darius,  or  of  that  granted  to  Nehemiah  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes,  it  remains,  that  it  must  then  be 
understood  of  that  granted  to  Ezra  by  the  same  Artaxerxes,  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  of  none  other.  For  besides 
the  three  commandments  or  decrees  above  mentioned,  there  was 
no  other  commandment  or  decree  ever  granted  by  any  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  in  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  but  this  only,  that  was 
granted  to  Ezra.  And  therefore,  if  it  cannot  be  understood  of 
any  of  the  other  three,  it  must  then  necessarily  be  this  fourth, 
and  none  other.  And  from  thence  to  the  death  of  Christ  are 
exactly  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  to  a  month.  For  in  the 
month  Nisan  was  the  decree  granted  to  Ezra,  and  >in  the  middle 
of  the  same  month  Nisan  Christ  suffered,  just  four  hundred  and 
ninety  years  after. 

VI.  And  thus  much  being  said  for  the  fixing  of  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  these  seventy  weeks,  it  remains  that  for  the  fuller 
explication  of  all  other  particulars  that  are  in  this  prophecy 
contained,  I  farther  observe,  that  the  whole  of  it,  as  delivered  to 
us  in  the  24th,  25th,  26th,  and  27th  verses  of  the  ninth  chapter 
of  Daniel,  contains  three  branches  or  parts.  The  first  foretells 
events  to  be  accomplished  within  seventy  weeks  in  general,  and 
to  be  fully  completed  and  brought  to  pass  at  the  end  of  them  ; 
the  second,  events  to  be  accomplished  precisely  at  the  end  of 
three  particular  periods,  into  which  the  said  general  number  of 
seventy  weeks  is  divided  ;  and  the  third,  events  to  be  brought 
to  pass  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  seventy  weeks,  in  the 
times  immediately  following  thereupon. 

x  Nehem.  vii.  always  began  in  the  middle  of  the  month 

>'  For  Chri>t   was  crucified  in  the  be-     Nisan. 
ginning  <>f  the  Jewish  PassoM-r,  and  thai 
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I.  The  first  branoh  or  pari  of  this  prophecy  is  that  which 
is  contained  in  the  24th  verse,  and  foretells  the  six  events  above 
mentioned,  which  were  to  be  accomplished  within  the  said  seventy 
weeks  in  general,  and  to  be  fully  completed  and  brought  to  pass 
at  the  end  of  them. 

II.  The  second  branch  or  part  of  this  prophecy,  is  that  which 
i-s  contained  in  the  ',2.5th  verse,  and  in  the  former  part  of  the 
26th  verse,  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  27th  verse.  This 
divides  the  general  number  of  seventy  weeks  into  three  particu- 
lar periods,  and  assigns  particular  events  to  be  precisely  accom- 
plished at  the  end  of  each  of  them.  These  three  particular 
periods  are  seven  weeks,  sixty-two  weeks,  and  one  week,  that  is, 
forty-nine  years,  four  hundred  thirty-four  years,  and  seven  years. 
And  tlie  particular  events  to  be  accomplished  at  the  end  of  each 
of  them  are,  1st,  the  restoring  and  building  of  the  street  and 
ditch  of  Jerusalem  in  troublous  times;  2dly,  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  ;  and  'idly,  his  confirming  of  the  covenant  of  the  Gospel 
with  many  of  the  Jews  for  one  week,  his  causing  sacrifice  and 
oblation  to  cease  in  the  half  of  that  week,  and  his  being  cut  off 
at  the  end  thereof.  And  therefore  applying  these  particular 
events  to  their  proper  periods,  the  prophecy  will  be  clearly  thus : 
that  numbering  the  said  seventy  weeks  from  the  going  forth  of 
the  commandment  or  decree  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem, 
(that  is,  to  restore  and  establish  the  church  and  state  of  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem.)  there  should  be  first  seven  weeks  of  that 
number,  that  is,  forty-nine  years,  and  then  the  said  church  and 
state  (here  figuratively  expressed  by  the  streets  of  the  city) 
should  be  thoroughly  reformed  and  restored,  and  all  such  zgood 
e<  institutions  and  establishments  (here  figuratively  expressed  by 
the  ditch)  should  be  made  and  settled,  as  should  be  necessary 
for  the  fortifying  and  preserving  of  the  same,  and  that  all  this 
should  be  done  in  troublous  times,  and  amidst  great  opposition 
from  enemies.  That  after  sixty  and  two  weeks  from  the  end  of 
the  said  seven  weeks,  that  is,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  years, 
tin'  Messiah  should  come.  And  that  after  this,  having  for  one 
week,  the  last  of  the  said  seventy  weeks,  (that  is,  for  the  space 

■  Ii  i-.  :i  celebrated  saying  among  the    violated.     Bui  a  ditch  is  as  much  made 

1,  ami  of  ancient  date  among  them,     use  of  for  a  fence,  as  is  an  hedge;  and 

(for  it  is  in  I'irkc  Aboth,  which  is  one  of    therefore  the  constitutions  which  fence 

the  tracts  in  their  .M  i-lina, )  that  the  <'(>>i-      the  law  from  being  violated,  may  be  figU- 

ttittttiotu  of  their  elderi  an-  an  hedge  /<>    ratively  expressed  by  the  one  as  well  as 

the  law,   thai    is,   to    fence,   preserve,  and      by  the  other. 
keep   it    from   being   broken   in   upon,  and 
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of  seven  years,)  confirmed  the  covenant  of  the  Gospel  with  many 
of  the  Jews,  he  should  in  the  half  part  of  that  week,  (that  is,  in 
the  latter  half  part  of  it)  cause  the  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  the 
temple  to  cease ;  and  in  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  that  is,  in 
the  precise  ending  of  the  said  seventy  weeks,  be  cut  off  and  die. 
And  accordingly  all  this  was  exactly  fulfilled  and  brought  to  pass. 
1st,  As  to  the  period  of  seven  weeks,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  particular  event  of  restoring  and  building  of  Jerusalem, 
with  its  streets  and  ditch,  in  troublous  times,  (by  which  I  un- 
derstand the  restoring  and  settling  of  the  church  and  state  of 
the  Jews,)  is  not  distinctly  applied  thereto  in  the  prophecy.    For 
in  the  end  of  the  25th  verse,  both  the  two  first  periods  being 
mentioned  together,  i.  e.  that  of  the  seven  weeks,  and  that  of 
the  sixty-two  weeks,  the  event  of  restoring  and  building  of  Jeru- 
salem with  its  street  and  ditch  is  subjoined  to  both  of  them, 
without  any  distinct  application  to  either;   but  the  words  im- 
mediately following  in  the  next  verse  appropriating  the  time  of 
the  Messiah  to  the  period  of  sixty-two  weeks,  this  necessarily 
leaves  the  other,  that  is,  the  restoring  and  building  of  Jerusalem, 
with  its  streets  and  ditch,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  period  of 
seven  weeks.     And  accordingly  within  the  compass  of  the  said 
period  of  seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  years,  this  event  was  accom- 
plished, in  the  full  restoring  and  establishing  of  the  church  and 
state  of  the  Jews  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity.     For  this  was  begun  by  Ezra,  by  virtue  of  that  com- 
mandment or  decree  which  was  granted  to  him  for  it  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes   Longimanus  king  of  Persia,  and 
afterwards  carried  on  by  Nehemiah,  by  virtue  of  another  decree 
granted  to  him  for  this  purpose  by  the  same  Artaxerxes,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  his  reign.     And  from  the  beginning  of  this 
restoration  of  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews  by  Ezra,  to  the 
ending  and  perfecting  of  it  by  Nehemiah,  in  that  last  act  of  this 
reformation,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  thirteenth  of  Nehemiah, 
(that  is,  from  the  23d  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,)  were 
forty-nine  years,  as  will  be  clearly  made  out  in  its  proper  place, 
in  the  sequel  of  this  history.    For  during  all  that  time  this  work 
was  a  carrying  on,  and  the  great  opposition  which  these  two 
good  men  met  with  herein,  not  only  from  the  Samaritans  and 
other  enemies  abroad,  but  also  from  false  brethren  and  wicked 
men  at  home,  who  hated  all  reformation,  was  the  true  cause  that 
it  was  so  long  a  doing;  and  that  there  were  such  oppositions  in 
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the  doing  of  it.  this  sufficiently  verifieth  the  prophecy  in  its  pre- 

ilif'tion.  that  it  was  to  be  done  in  troublous  times.  And  it  is 
observable,  that  at  the  same  juncture  of  time,  where  the  restora- 
tion of  the  .Jewish  ohurch  and  state  ended;  there  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  ( )ld  Testament  do  end  also.  For  this  last  reformation 
of  .Nelieiniah.  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  where  I  place  the  full 
completion  of  the  said  restoration,  is  the  last  act  which  is  re- 
corded therein  ;  and  therefore  this  ending  of  the  period  is  of 
sufficient  remark  for  this  reason, as  well  as  the  other, to  betaken 
notice  of  in  the  prophecy,  which  can  scarce  be  said  of  any  other 
that  is  assigned  for  it.     And, 

Sdly,  From  these  seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  years,  reckoning 
sixty-two  weeks,  or  four  hundred  thirty-four  years  more,  (which 
is  the  term  of  the  second  period,)  this  will  lead  us  down  to  the 
coming  of  Christ  the  Messiah,  who  is  here  in  the  prophecy  pre- 
dicted to  come  at  the  end  of  the  said  sixty-two  weeks.  For  the 
words  of  the  prophecy  are,  From  the  gob* a  forth  of  the  command- 
ment to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem  unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince, 
shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  threescore  and  two  weeks;  that  is,  there 
shall  be  seven  weeks  for  the  completing  and  finishing  of  the 
work,  for  which  that  commandment  or  decree  was  granted,  and 
from  thence  sixty-two  weeks  more  to  the  coming  of  Christ  the 
Messiah  here  intended,  that  is,  to  the  time  of  his  first  appearance 
on  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  For  his  coming,  here  predicted, 
must  be  interpreted  either  of  his  coming  at  his  birth,  or  of  his 
coming  on  his  ministry.  No  one  saith  it  of  the  former,  neither 
will  the  term  of  years  predicted  of  it  ever  meet  it  there ;  and 
therefore  it  must  be  understood  of  the  latter,  that  is,  his  coming 
and  first  appearing  in  his  ministry;  and  here  the  years  predicted 
in  the  prophecy  will  exactly  find  it.  For  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  from  whence  these  weeks  do  begin, 
being  coincident  with  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4256,  if  we 
reckon  from  thence  seven  weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks,  that  is, 
sixty-nine  weeks,  or  four  hundred  eighty-three  years;  this  will 
lead  u>  down  to  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4739,  which  was 
the  very  year  in  which  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  first  began. 
This  Christ  executed  at  first,  and  therein  made  his  appearance 
:i>  the  Messiah,  by  his  forerunner  John  the  Baptist,  for  the  space 
of  three  years  and  a  half,  and  after  that  by  himself  in  his  own 
person  for  three  years  and  a  half  more.  And  these  two  being 
put  together  make  up  the  last  week  of  this  prophecy,  which 
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begun  exactly  at  the  ending  of  the  said  sixty-two  weeks.  And 
therefore  here  this  prophecy  concerning  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah had  its  completion.  St.  Luke  a  tells  us,  The  word  of  God  first 
came  to  John  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Ccesar,  emperor  of 
Rome.  And  from  the  coming  of  that  word  to  John,  and  his 
preaching  of  it  to  the  Jews,  bwas  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  first  appearance  of  his  kingdom  here  on 
earth.  And  this  Christ  himself  tells  us.  For  his  words  are, 
(Luke  xvi.  16.)  The  laic  and  the  prophets  were  untilJohn:  since  that 
time  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached.  That  is,  the  Jewish  economy 
under  the  law  and  the  prophets  lasted  until  the  coming  of  John, 
and  his  preaching  of  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission 
of  sins.  But  from  the  time  of  his  coming  on  this  ministry,  which 
was  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
began.  For  as  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  by  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  so  here  by  the  kingdom  of  God,  cis  meant  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  the  church  of  Christ,  which  he  hath  here 
established  among  us.  And  therefore  this  kingdom  thus  begin- 
ning with  the  preaching  of  John,  there  must  we  necessarily  place 
the  first  coming  of  that  king,  Christ  our  Lord,  who  founded  this 
his  kingdom  here  among  us.  And  this  was,  as  hath  been  said, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Cfesar.  But  here  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  this  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  could  not 
be  his  fifteenth  year  from  the  death  of  Augustus  his  predecessor. 
For  then  there  would  have  been  but  four  years  for  the  ministry 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  personal  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ 
put  both  together,  which  time  would  have  been  too  narrow  a 
space  for  the  actings  which  are  recorded  of  them  in  the  Gospel. 
Besides,  in  so  short  a  time,  as  must  be  allowed  to  the  ministry 
of  John  in  this  case,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  could  have  acquired 
that  great  fame,  as  appears  not  only  dby  the  Gospels,  but  also 
from  the  writing  eof  Josephus  the  historian,  that  he  had  ob- 
tained, not  only  in  Judsea  and  Galilee,  but  also  through  all  the 
circumjacent  regions  before  his  death.  The  fifteenth  year  there- 
fore of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  f  in  which  John  the  Baptist  began 
to  preach,  must  be  reckoned  from  that  time,  when  he  began  to 
reign  jointly  with   Augustus,  and   was,  according  to  sVelleius 

a  Ch.  iii.  1,2.                     b  Mark  i.  1.  S  Lib.  2.  rap.  121.  ubi  verba  facions  do 

c  Vide  Grotii  Annotations  in  secun-  Tiberio  hsec  habet :  Sonatas  populnsqae 

dan  caput  Mattbu-'i,  et  [aghtfooti  Boras  Romanos,  postolante  patre  ejus  (sc.  Au- 

IIc  braioas  ad  cundcm  locum.  ^upto)  ut  aequum  ei  jus  in  omnibus  pro- 

d   Malt.  iii.  and  xiv.  5.  mid  x.\i.  26.  vinciis    cxcrcitibusque    esset,    quam    crat 

•'  .\nt.  1.  is.  c.  7.  f  Luke  iii.  1.        ipsi,  decreto  complexes  est. 
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Pstercultu  and  "Suetonius,  admitted  by  him  into  copartnership 

with  him  in  the  empire;  and  by  a  law  (which  Augustus  caused 
to  be  proposed  and  enacted  by  the  consuls)  had  conferred  on 
him  an  equal  power  in  the  government  of  the  provinces  with 
Augustus  himself.  For  from  that  time  the  public  acts  went  in 
\\\<  name,  as  w <  11  as  in  that  of  Augustus,  especially  in  the  im- 
perial provinces,  "of  which  Syria  was  one.  And  therefore  from 
that  time  tin-  years  of  his  reign  were  reckoned  in  those  provinces. 
And  this  happened,  kas  the  most  learned  archbishop  Usher 
observes,  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4725,  and  the  fifteenth 
year  from  thence  brings  us  to  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4739, 
in  which  (as  is  above  noted)  the  word  of  God  came  to  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  first  began.  And  then 
it  was,  that  Christ  by  this  his  forerunner  manifested  his  coming, 
and  made  his  Hist  appearance  in  that  great  work  of  our  salvation 
«>n  which  he  was  sent.  And  from  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  when  the  commandment  went  forth  from  that  king 
for  the  restoring  of  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews  to  this 
time,  were  just  seven  weeks  and  sixty-two  weeks,  that  is,  sixty- 
nine  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  in  all,  exactly 
as  this  prophecy  predicted. 

3dly,  From  this  coming  of  our  Saviour  began  the  third  period 
of  these  seventy  weeks,  that  is,  the  one  week  which  is  spoken  of 
in  the  27th  verse,  the  events  whereof,  as  there  predicted,  are, 
that  for  that  tccek  the  Messiah  should  confirm  the  covenant  with 
mi  ail/,  and  in  the  half  part  thereof  {{or  'thus  it  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered, where  in  our  English  translation  wo  read  the  midst)  shoidd 
cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease ;  and  so  accordingly  it 
came  to  pass.  For  during  these  seven  years  of  his  evangelical 
ministry,  he  did  first  by  his  forerunner,  mthe  messenger  whom 
he  had  sent  before  him,  and  then  by  himself  in  his  personal 
ministry,  confirm  the  covenant  of  the  Gospel  with  many  of  the 
•Jews,  who  were  converted,  and  admitted  thereto  ;  and  then  in 
the  half  part  of  the  said  week,  that  is,  in  the  last  half  part 
thereof,  when  he  appeared  in  his  own  person  in  the  same  min- 
istry on  which  John  was  sent  before  him,  he  caused  the  sacrifices 

h     In    Tiborio,  c.    21.    utii  do  Tiberio  k  In  Annnlibus  sub  anno  J.  P.  47  25. 

(licit — Lege  per  eonsulc9  lata,  ut  provin-  1  The  won!  in  the  original   Hebrew   is 

lias  cum   Augusto   communiter  adminis-  Chahri,  which,  fflgnifieth  the  lialf part,  and 

traret,   simulque  censum  ageret,  OOnditO  not  the  midst. 

lustro  in  Illyricuin  profectus  est.  '"  Malarlii  iii.  1.     Matt.  xi.  10.     Luke 

5  Dio  Cassius.  i.  76.  and  vii.  27. 
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and  the  oblations  of  the  temple  to  cease ;  that  is,  first  by  his 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  to  supersede  them ;  and  then, 
lastly,  by  that  great  sacrifice  of  himself,  which  he  once  offered 
for  all  in  his  death  upon  the  cross  at  the  end  of  this  week, 
whereby  they  were  all  absolutely  and  finally  extinguished  for 
ever.  For  all  other  sacrifices  and  oblations  till  then  being  only 
antetypes  and  figurative  representations  of  this  great  sacrifice 
after  to  be  offered,  and  of  no  virtue  or  efficacy,  but  as  they  re- 
ferred to  it ;  when  this  was  offered  all  others  vanished  of  course, 
as  the  representative  doth  at  the  appearance  of  the  principal,  or 
the  type  or  figure  at  the  presence  of  the  thing  that  is  typified  or 
expressed  by  it ;  and  the  virtue  and  propitiation  of  this  one  sa- 
crifice hath  sufficed  for  all  ever  since.  The  whole  latter  part  of 
the  last  week  being  the  time  of  Christ's  personal  ministry  here 
on  earth,  as  the  whole  of  it  was  employed  in  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  which  was  to  cause  the  law  to  cease,  so  the  whole 
of  it  may  very  properly  be  said  to  be  employed  in  causing  all 
those  sacrifices  and  oblations  to  cease,  which  the  law  enjoined, 
though  the  whole  was  not  completed  till  at  the  end  of  this  half 
part  by  his  death  and  passion.  For  then  at  the  offering  up  of 
this  great  sacrifice,  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of  all  others  ceased 
for  ever.  But  here  it  may  be  objected,  that  my  placing  the 
death  of  Christ  at  the  end  of  this  last  period  is  against  the 
express  words  of  the  prophecy.  For  that  placeth  the  cutting 
off  of  the  Messiah  at  the  end  of  the  second  period,  that  is,  of 
the  sixty-two  weeks.  For  the  words  of  it  are,  (ver.  26.)  After 
threescore  and  two  iceeks  shall  3Iessiah  be  cut  off.  To  this  I  an- 
swer, the  word  after  in  this  place  cannot  be  understood  to  mean 
strictly  the  time  immediately  after,  but  in  a  large  and  indefinite 
sense  to  denote  the  whole  next  week  which  after  followed.  For 
otherwise  his  coming  and  his  cutting  off  must  have  happened  at 
the  same  time  both  together,  and  no  intermediate  space  would 
have  been  left  for  his  ministry.  For  in  the  verse  preceding  it  is 
positively  said,  that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  commandment  to 
restore  and  build  Jerusalem  unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince,  should  be 
seven  weeks  and  threescore  and  tiro  weeks;  and  therefore  if  at  the 
end  of  the  same  sixty-two  weeks  he  should  be  cut  off  also,  then 
his  coming  and  his  cutting  off  must  have  happened  both  toge- 
ther at  the  same  time,  and  the  consequence  which  I  have  men- 
tioned must  necessarily  follow,  i.  e.  that  no  intermediate  space 
would  have  'lien  been   left  for  his  ministry,  which  cannot  be 
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said.  The  word  afUr  matt  therefore  mean  the  whole  week 
alter,  at  the  end  of  which,  Christ,  the  Messiah  named  in  that 
prophecy,  was  cut  off  by  his  death  on  the  cross.  And  there  is 
no  need  of  expressing  it  otherwise  in  that  place,  because  the 
cutting  off  and  death  of  the  Messiah  had  been  exactly  deter- 
mined to  that  time,  by  what  was  said  before  in  the  24th  verse. 
For  it  is  manifest,  that  according  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  that  part  of  the  prophecy  his  death  must  be  there  placed. 
For  according  to  that  it  must  be  there  placed,  where  it  placeth 
the  eventfl  that  were  to  be  accomplished  and  brought  to  pass  by 
it ;  but  the  events,  which  were  to  be  accomplished  and  brought 
to  pass  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  Messiah,  are  by  that  part  of  the 
said  prophecy  (vcr.  24.)  placed  at  the  end  of  the  seventy  weeks, 
and  consequently  at  the  end  of  the  last  of  them,  and  therefore 
the  cutting  off  of  the  Messiah  must  there  be  placed  also,  and 
there  it  accordingly  happened  in  the  death  and  passion  of  Christ 
our  Saviour,  and  this  part  of  the  prophecy  was  exactly  fulfilled 
by  it. 

The  whole  therefore  of  this  second  part  or  branch  of  the  pro- 
phecy is  thus ;  the  seventy  weeks  being  divided  into  three  pe- 
riods, that  is,  into  seven  weeks,  sixty-two  weeks,  and  one  week, 
the  first  reacheth  from  the  time  of  the  going  forth  of  the  com- 
mandment to  Ezra  for  the  restoring  of  the  church  and  state  of 
the  Jews  in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  to  the 
finishing  of  that  work  by  Nehemiah  forty-nine  years  after ;  the 
second  from  the  end  of  that  period  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
four  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  after ;  and  the  last  from  that 
his  coming  to  his  cutting  off  by  his  death  on  the  cross,  which  was 
one  week  or  seven  years  after.  And  all  these  put  together  fully 
make  up  the  seventy  weeks,  or  the  four  hundred  and  ninety 
years  of  this  prophecy  ;  and  according  to  this  computation  every 
particular  of  it  hath  been  fully  verified  in  a  completion  exactly 
agreeable  thereto,  and  the  whole  number  of  years  pointed  out 
thereby  exactly  answered  to  a  month.  For  as  the  going  out  of 
the  commandment  to  Ezra,  from  whence  they  began,  was  in  the 
month  of  Nisan,  so  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was  also  in  the  same 
month  just  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  after. 

III.  After  what  is  predicted  of  these  three  periods  follows  the 
third  branch  or  part  of  the  prophecy,  which  is  contained  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  26th,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  the  27th  verse, 
and  foretells  events  to  be  brought  to  pass  after  the  expiration 
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of  the  said  seventy  weeks  in  the  times  immediately  following 
thereupon,  that  is,  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  sanctuary  by 
the  people  of  the  prince  that  was  to  come,  who  with  their  armies 
and  desolating  abominations  should  invade  Judaea  as  with  a 
flood,  and  by  a  terrible  and  consuming  war  bring  utter  ruin  and 
desolation  upon  it,  and  all  the  people  of  the  Jews  that  should 
dwell  therein,  and  consummate  the  same  upon  them  in  an  abso- 
lute destruction.  All  which  accordingly  came  to  pass,  and  did 
in  a  very  signal  manner  verify  the  prophecy  in  a  full  completion 
of  every  particular  hereof.  For  on  the  end  of  these  seventy 
weeks,  which  were  determined  upon  that  people,  and  their  holy 
city,  they  having  slain  the  Lord  of  life,  they  were  thereon  cast 
off  by  God  from  being  his  peculiar  people,  and  the  Gentiles  were 
called  in  their  stead,  so  that  thenceforth  they  were  no  more  his 
people,  nor  their  city  Jerusalem  any  longer  holy  unto  him,  but 
both  were  given  up  and  destined  to  utter  ruin  and  destruction. 
For  immediately  on  their  having  executed  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  Christ  our  Lord,  this  "sentence  of  condemnation  passed 
upon  them,  and  from  that  time  all  second  causes  operated  to- 
wards the  hastening  the  execution  of  it,  till  at  length  the  Roman 
armies,  the  people  that  were  to  come,  under  the  command  of  Titus 
their  prince,  invaded  them  as  with  a  torrent,  and  begirt  Jerusa- 
lem with  their  ensigns,  the  abomination  of  desolation0 ,  which  our 
Saviour  from  this  prophecy  forewarns  his  disciples  of.  For  Pthey 
were  idolatrous  images  9  abominated  by  the  Jews,  under  which 
those  people  marched  against  them,  invaded  their  land,  besieged 
their  holy  city,  and  by  a  most  calamitous  war  brought  utter  de- 
solation upon  both ;  which  according  to  the  relations  of  Jose- 
phus,  (who  was  an  historian  of  their  own  nation,  and  present  in 
all  the  actions  of  the  war,)  they  executed  in  the  most  terrible 
and  tragical  manner  of  destruction  that  was  ever  brought  upon 

n  Christ  foreknowing   the  wickedness,  his  army  another  way.     For  they  could 

foretells    that   this   sentence    should    be  not  bear  the  sight  of  those  images  which 

thereon  passed  upon  them  for  it,  and  ac-  were   in  the    ensigns  under  which    they 

cordingly  be  executed.    Matt.  xiv.    Mark  marched,  they   were    so    abominated    by 

xiii.     Luke  xxi.  them.     These  ensigns  therefore,  for  the 

0  Matt.  xxiv.  15.  Mark  xiii.  14.  sake  of  those  images  in  them,  were  abo- 

P  Vide  Grotii  Annotationes  ad  24  cap.  minations  to  the  Jews;  and  by  reason  of 

Matthsei  com.  15.  the  desolations  which  were  wrought  1111- 

<l  Josephus  tells  us,  (Antiq.  lib.  18.  der  them  by  the  Roman  armies  in  con- 
'■.  7.)  that  when  Vitelline,  governor  of  quered  countries,  they  were  called  tfara/ia- 
Syria,  was  going  to  pass  through  Judrea  ting  abominations,  or  uhomiiiations  of ileso- 
with  a  Roman  army,  to  make  war  against  latUm  ;  and  they  were  never  more  bo,  than 
the  Arabians,  the  chief  of  the  Jews  met  when  under  them  the  Roman  armies  be- 
dim, and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  lead  sieged,  took  and  destroyed  Jerusalem. 
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any  nation,  and  consummated  it  t<>  mob  a  degree  upon  them, 
that  they  have  never  been  able  to  recover  themselves  ever  since 
even  to  this  day,  though  now  one  thousand  tax  hundred  and 
forty-five  years  have  passed  sinco  these  judgments  were  by  the 
just  hand  of  God  thus  executed  upon  them. 

But  for  the  full  clearing  of  all  that  hath  hitherto  been  said  in 
the  explication  of  this  prophecy,  there  still  remains  one  great 
objection  to  be  answered.  For  it  is  urged  that  the  Artaxerxes 
who  granted  this  commission  to  Ezra  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign,  from  whence  we  begin  the  computation  of  the  seventy 
weeks,  was  the  same  Artaxerxes  who  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign  granted  another  commission  to  Nehemiah.  For  the 
Scriptures  r  making  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  contemporary,  render 
this  beyond  dispute.  But  that  this  Artaxerxes  should  be 
Artazerxefl  Longimanus,  the  age  which  Nehemiah  and  Sanballat 
must  then  have  lived  to,  makes  it,  they  say,  wholly  improbable. 
For  Nehemiah,  in  the  book  of  holy  Scripture  called  by  his  name, 
(which  all  acknowledge  to  have  been  written  by  him,)  s speaking 
of  the  reign  of  Darius  Codomannus  king  of  Persia,  and  of  the 
days  of  Jaddua  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  as  of  times  past,  he 
must  have  been  alive  after  the  death  of  both  of  them,  but  Jaddua 
not  dying  r  till  two  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4392,  from  the  twentieth  year 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  to  that  time,  had  passed  one  hundred 
twenty-three  years,  to  which,  if  we  add  thirty  years  more  for 
the  age  of  Nehemiah,  when  he  came  to  be  governor  of  Judsea, 
(which  is  the  least  that  can  be  allowed  to  qualify  him  for  such 
a  trust,)  he  must  have  been  at  the  least  an  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  years  old  when  he  wrote  that  book,  if  the  Artaxerxes  from 
whom  he  had  his  commission  were  Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 
And  though  we  suppose  the  writing  of  this  book  to  have  been 
while  Darius  Codomannus  and  Jaddua  were  both  alive,  and 
put  it  up  as  high  as  we  can,  that  is,  into  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  that  Darius,  yet  this  will  not  much  mend  the  matter. 
For  on  this  supposition  Nehemiah  must  have  been  an  hundred 
and  forty  years  old  when  he  wrote  that  book,  which  is  still 
a  very  improbable  age  in  those  times,  and  consequently  infers 
the  supposal  on  which  it  is  built  (i.  o.  that  it  was  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  from  whom   he   had   his  commission)   to   be  very 

r  Nehemiah  viii.  ■  (hap.  xii.  22.  f  Joseph.  Antirj.  lib.  11.  c.  8.  Chro- 

nicon  Alexandrinum. 
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improbable  also.  And  the  age  of  Sanballat,  upon  the  same 
supposal,  will  not  only  be  as  improbable,  but  also  much  more  so. 
For  when  Nehemiah  came  into  Jud?ca,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Artaxerxes,  he  found  u  him  governor  of  Samaria  under  the 
king  of  Persia,  and  he  was  alive,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  x  till  the 
besieging  of  Gaza  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Darius  Codomannus,  at  which  time  he  died.  And  therefore 
if  that  Artaxerxes  were  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  Sanballat  at 
the  time  of  that  siege  could  not  be  less  than  an  hundred  and 
forty-eight  years  old.  For  from  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  to  the  fourth  of  Darius  Codomannus,  according  to 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  were  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years ;  and 
when  Nehemiah  came  to  Jerusalem,  Sanballat  having  been  for 
some  time,  perchance  for  several  years,  fixed  in  the  government 
of  Samaria,  he  cannot  be  well  supposed  to  have  been  less  than 
thirty-five  years  old  at  that  time,  and  putting  both  these  num- 
bers together,  they  make  an  hundred  and  forty-eight  years ;  and 
both  these  ages,  that  is,  that  of  Nehemiah  and  this  of  Sanballat, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  seem  very  improbable,  and  most  espe- 
cially that  of  the  latter.  For  as  to  Nehemiah,  an  extraordinary 
blessing  upon  that  good  man  may  be  alleged  for  such  an  extra- 
ordinary age  in  him,  but  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  other.  Each 
of  these  instances  apart  look  very  improbable,  but  coining  both 
together  are  much  more  so.  And  therefore,  as  we  have  argued 
above,  that  the  Darius  who  granted  the  decree  for  the  finishing 
of  the  temple  could  not  be  Darius  Nothus,  because  of  the  great 
and  improbable  age  which  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel  must  have 
been  of  at  the  executing  of  that  decree;  so  it  is  argued  here 
in  the  same  manner,  that  the  Artaxerxes,  from  whom  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  had  their  commissions,  could  not  be  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  because  of  the  great  and  improbable  age  which 
Nehemiah  and  Sanballat  must  then  have  been  of  at  the  time 
of  their  death.  And  therefore  as  we  have  said  of  the  former 
difficulty,  that  it  can  be  no  otherwise  solved,  but  by  making  the 
Darius  who  granted  the  decree  for  the  finishing  of  the  temple, 
to  be  another  Darius,  that  is,  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  reigned 
ninety-eight  years  before  that  Darius  who  was  called  Nothus  ; 
so  in  like  manner  it  is  said  of  this  latter  difficulty,  that  it  can 
be  no  otherwise  cleared  but  by  making  the  Artaxerxes,  who  in 
the  seventh  and  in  the  twentieth  years  of  his  reign  granted  his 
11  Nehcm.  iv.  2.  «  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  1  r.  C.  8. 
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commissions  t<>  Kzra  and  Nehemiah,  to  have  been  another 
Artaxerxrs.  that  i<.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  whose  seventh  year 
and  whoso  twentieth  year  <>f  his  rei<*n  were  just  sixty  years  after 
the  seventh  year  and  the  twentieth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
other  Artaxerxea,  that  was  called  Longimanus.  Thus  far  the 
objection  ;  and  If  it  holds  good,  T  must  acknowledge  it  over- 
throws the  computation  on  which  hath  been  built  all  which  I 
have  hitherto  said  for  the  explication  of  this  prophecy. 

Tn  answer  hereto  it  hath  been  said  by  some,  1st,  as  to  Nehe- 
miah.  that  in  that  passage  of  his  book  (chap.  xii.  22.)  where  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  Persian  and  the  days  of  Jaddua  the  high 
priest  of  the  Jews  are  mentioned,  that  reign  of  Darius  was  the 
reign  >  of  Dai  ins  Xothus,  and  those  days  of  Jadduay  were  his 
days  from  his  birth,  which  might  very  well  have  happened  in 
the  reign  of  the  said  Darius  Nothus.  And  2dly,  as  to  Sanballat, 
that  z there  were  two  of  that  name,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
Sanballat  spoken  of  by  Nehemiah,  and  the  second  the  San- 
ballat spoken  of  by  Josephus.  But  neither  of  these  answers  can 
possibly  hold  good.     For, 

1st,  It  is  manifest  that  the  text  of  Nehemiah  (chap.  xii.  22.) 
where  the  Levites  are  spoken  of  that  were  in  the  days  of 
Eliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan,  and  Jaddua,  cannot  be  understood  to 
mean  any  other  days  than  those  wherein  they  were  high  priests. 
For  the  high  priest  among  the  Jews  was  the  head  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  and  after  the  captivity,  when  there  was  no  king  in 
Judah,  he  had  the  absolute  supremacy  over  them  in  all  affairs 
relating  to  their  office.  And  therefore  it  was  then  as  proper 
for  them  to  reckon  all  such  affairs  by  the  times  of  their  high 
priests,  as  it  is  now  with  us  to  reckon  all  actions  in  the  state  by 
the  times  of  our  kings  ;  and  consequently,  when  any  thing  is 
said  to  have  been  done  in  such  an  high  priest's  time,  it  is  alto- 
gether as  improper  to  understand  it  of  any  other  time  than  that 
of  his  high  priesthood,  as  it  would  be  when  any  thing  is  said  to 
have  been  in  such  a  king's  time,  to  understand  it  of  any  other 
time  than  that  of  his  reign.  And  therefore  to  refer  what  is  here 
said  of  the  days  of  Jaddua,  as  far  back  as  to  his  days  from  his 
birth,  is  a  very  forced  sense,  which  the  text  cannot  naturally 
bear.  When  such  a  thing  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  time  of 
king  Henry  VIII.  will  any  one  understand  it  of  the  time  before 

)  Usserius  in  Annalibus  sub  anno  .J.  P.  4298.  z  Isaarus  Vossius  in  Chrono- 

logia  Sacra,  p.  149. 
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his  reign,  or  think  it  any  other  than  an  absurdity  so  to  construe 
it  ?  And  is  it  not  altogether  as  absurd  to  understand  what  is 
here  said  of  the  Levites  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Jaddua,  of 
any  other  days  than  of  those  wherein  he  was  high  priest  I  And 
it  is  to  be  here  observed,  that  the  text  joins  with  the  days  of 
Jaddua  the  days  of  Eliashib,  Joiada,  and  Johanan.  For  it  is 
said,  bIn  the  days  of  Eliashib,  Joiada,  Johanan,  and  Jaddua,  &c. 
And  therefore  if  it  should  be  here  asked,  whether  the  days  of 
Eliashib,  Joiada,  and  Johanan,  are  to  be  understood  of  the  days 
of  their  high  priesthood,  or  of  the  days  of  their  life  from  their 
birth,  no  doubt  it  will  be  answered  by  every  body,  of  the  days 
of  their  high  priesthood.  And  why  then  must  not  the  days  of 
Jaddua  be  understood  so  too  ?  It  may  farther  be  added,  what 
need  is  there  in  this  case  to  name  Jaddua1  s  days  at  all  \  Because 
if  they  be  understood  of  those  before  he  was  high  priest,  they 
were  coincident  with  the  days  of  Joiada  and  Johanan,  which 
were  named  before.  And  therefore  if  we  understand  those  days 
of  Jaddua  in  the  text,  of  any  other  days  than  of  those  wherein 
he  was  high  priest,  they  must  have  been  named  twice  in  the 
same  text,  which  would  be  such  a  faulty  repetition  as  it  must 
not  be  charged  with.  Nothing  seems  more  plain,  than  that  the 
text  speaks  of  the  days  of  these  four  men,  as  in  succession  one 
after  another,  and  therefore  we  must  not  run  the  days  of  one 
into  the  days  of  the  other.  Besides,  the  whole  design  of  inter- 
preting the  days  of  Jaddua,  in  this  text,  of  the  days  before  he 
was  high  priest,  is  to  support  a  notion,  that  the  said  text  was 
written  before  he  was  high  priest,  and  so  far  back  as  the  time 
immediately  after  his  birth,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  Nothus,  they  who  are  the  patrons  of  this  notion  having 
no  other  way  to  make  them  contemporary.  But  then  to  name 
his  days  with  the  days  of  the  other  high  priests,  so  many  years 
before  he  came  to  be  high  priest,  and  when  it  must  be  on  cmany 
respects  uncertain  whether  he  would  ever  be  so  or  no,  is  what 
all  the  writings  in  the  world  besides  cannot  give  us  an  instance 
of.  From  all  this  it  plainly  follows,  that  those  days  of  Jaddua 
in  the  text  above  mentioned  can  be  meant  of  no  other  days  than 
the  days  of  his  high  priesthood,  and  that  therefore  he  must  have 
been  in  that  office  before  this  text  was  written.     And  also  it  is 

b  Nebcin,  xii.  22.  incapacity   by  being   maimed,  or  other- 

c  It  was  uncertain,  not  only  from  the  "ise,  and  also  might  be  excluded  by  the 

uncertainty  of  lite,   but  also  because  be  Persian  king. 

might   in   the    interim    have   incurred   an 
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as  evident,  that  the  Darius  in  the  same  text  mentioned  can  be 

none  other  than  Darius  ( 'odomannus,  llin  whose  reign  Jaddua 
was  high  priest.  For  the  etext  bringing  down  the  reckoning 
through  tin-  succession  of  several  high  priests,  terminates  the 
whole  in  the  'lavs  of  .Jaddua,  and  the  reign  of  Darius  the  Per- 
sian, which  clearly  makes  them  contemporary.  And  therefore 
Darius  the  Persian,  in  that  text  mentioned,  could  be  none  other 
than  Darius  Codomannus,  because  no  other  Darius  but  he  was 
king  of  Persia  while  Jaddua  was  high  priest  at  Jerusalem.  And 
if  so,  it  must  be  in  the  reign  of  this  Darius,  of  the  soonest,  that 
this  text  was  written,  and  consequently  Nehemiah,  if  he  were 
the  writer  of  it.  must  then  have  been  living.  And  supposing  it 
to  have  been  in  the  reign  of  this  Darius,  and  in  the  first  year 
of  it,  Xeheniiah.  if  then  living,  must  have  been  an  hundred  and 
forty  years  old  ;  but  if  it  wore  after  the  death  both  of  Darius 
and  Jaddua.  as  the  obvious  sense  of  the  text  seems  to  imply,  he 
must  then  have  been  much  older,  that  is,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  at  the  least,  as  I  have  above  said ;  but  neither  of  these  is 
likely  ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  answer 
doth  not  remove  the  difficulty.     Neither, 

2dly,  Can  the  other  answer  remove  that  which  ariseth  from 
the  age  of  Sanballat.  For  to  solve  that  objection  by  making 
two  Sanballats  is  plainly  giving  up  the  cause,  it  being  only  a 
shift,  which  can  never  go  down  with  any  one  that  duly  considers 
the  matter.  For  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the  Sanballat 
who  is  said  in  the  last  chapter  of  Nehemiah  to  have  married  his 
daughter  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Joiada  the  high  priest,  is  the 
same  Sanballat  who  is  mentioned  so  often  in  the  former  part  of 
that  book,  as  the  great  opposer  of  Nehemiah  in  all  his  under- 
takings for  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel.  For  he  is  in 
this  last  place  called  by  fthe  same  proper  name  of  Sanballat  as 
in  the  former  places  of  that  book,  and  hath  there  also  given  unto 
him  the  same  additional  name  of  the  Horonite,  taken  from  the 
name  of  Horonaim,  Sa  city  of  Moab,  whereof  it  is  supposed  he 
was  a  native.  And  it  is  not  likely  that  both  these  names  should 
concur  in  any  other,  within  the  time  of  the  same  governor  of 
Judaea,  but  in  the  same  person  only.  And  that  this  same  San- 
ballat the  Horonite  is  the  same  Sanballat  which  Josephus  treat- 
eth  of,  is  as  evident.     For  the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah  •'was 

d  Jos.  Anti<|.  lib.  1 1 .  <\  8.  g  Isaiah  xv.  5.  Jer.  xlviii.  3,  5,  and  34. 
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governor  of  Samaria,  and  '  so  was  the  Sanballat  of  Josephus ; 
the  Sanballat  of  Nehemiah  k\vas  a  great  enemy  of  the  Jews, 
and  '  so  was  the  Sanballat  of  Josephus  ;  the  Sanballat  of  Nehe- 
miah m  married  his  daughter  to  one  of  the  sons  of  an  high  priest 
of  the  Jews,  and  n  so  did  the  Sanballat  of  Josephus  ;  and  who 
then  is  there,  that  will  not  from  hence  conclude  that  they  were 
both  the  same  person  ? 

And  thus  far  I  have  shewn,  that  neither  part  of  the  objection 
above  mentioned  is  removed  by  either  of  these  answers.  And  I 
have  been  the  longer  herein,  because  they  have  been  men  of  great 
name  and  great  learning  who  have  been  the  authors  of  them, 
and  others  as  great  have  acquiesced  in  them  as  sufficient.  But 
to  come  to  the  truth  of  the  matter,  I  answer, 

1st,  As  to  the  age  of  Nehemiah,  that  the  text  from  whence 
this  objection  is  made  doth  not  infer  it.  For  notwithstanding 
what  is  said  therein,  Nehemiah  might  have  been  dead,  as  no 
doubt  he  was,  a  great  number  of  years  before  it  was  written. 
For  all  that  is  contained  in  the  said  12th  chapter  of  Nehemiah, 
from  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  27th  verse  of  the  same,  was  never 
written  by  Nehemiah,  but  is  an  interpolation  there  inserted  long 
after  his  death,  by  those  who  received  this  book  into  the  Canon 
of  Scripture.  For  °as  Ezra,  as  far  as  he  went  in  that  collection 
which  he  made  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  inserted  in  several  places 
such  interpolations  as  he  thought  necessary  for  the  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  them,  so  they  who  laboured  after  him,  in  the  per- 
fecting of  the  said  collection,  did  the  same  in  the  books  which 
they  afterwards  added  to  it,  till  they  had  completed  the  whole 
about  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just.  For  he  being  the  last  of 
those  whose  labours  were  employed  in  the  settling  of  the  Canon 
of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  this  book  being  the 
last  that  was  received  into  it,  as  being  the  last  that  was  written, 
it  is  justly  reckoned  to  have  been  in  his  time  that  it  was  first 
thus  received  into  the  number  of  the  sacred  books ;  and  then 
this  interpolation  was  added  by  him,  and  those  who  were  assist- 
ing to  him  in  this  work.  Of  all  which  particulars  a  fuller  ac- 
count will  be  hereafter  given  in  their  proper  places.  And  that 
this  is  an  interpolation,  the  interruption  which  is  made  there- 
by, in  the  sense  and  connection  of  that  part  of  the  book,  doth 

i  Jos.  Antiq.  lib.  1 1.  c.  7.  and  8.  n  Joseph,  ibid. 

k  Nehem.  ii.  iv.  vi.  '  Joseph,  ibid.  o  Sec  below,  in  the  sequel  of  this  his- 

111  Nehem.  xiii.  28.  tory. 
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sufficiently  shew ;  and  Pmosi  learned  men  that  have  considered 
this  matter  are  now  convinced  that  it  is  so. 

Bat  'MIy,  As  to  the  other  objection,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
age  of  Sanballat,  the  answer  is  much  easier.  For  here  there  is 
no  opposition  between  Scripture  and  Scripture,  but  only  between 
Scripture  and  the  writings  of  a  profane  author.  Nehemiah 
plaoeth  Sanballat  the  Horonite  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanusj  4  Josephus  makes  him  live  down  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  above  an  hundred  years  after.  Here  there  is 
no  necessity  of  reconciling  one  with  the  other:  for  if  both  can- 
not consist  together,  (as  the  great  age  which  Sanballat  in  this 
must  have  lived  to  doth  sufficiently  prove  they  cannot,)  the 
profane  writer  must  give  place  to  the  sacred.  And  therefore 
the  true  answer  in  this  matter  is,  Josephus  was  mistaken.  The 
sacred  writ,  a<  being  dictated  by  the  holy  Spirit  of  God,  must 
ever  be  of  infallible  truth,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  writings 
of  Josephus.  For  they  have  in  them  many  great  and  manifest 
mistakes,  and  no  part  of  them  more  than  the  eleventh  book  of 
Antiquities,  in  which  is  written  what  gives  the  ground  for  this 
objection.  For  therein  he  frermently  varies  from  Scripture,  his- 
tory, and  common  sense  ;  which  manifestly  proves  it  to  have 
been  the  least  considered,  and  the  worst  digested,  of  all  that  he 
has  written.  Therein  rhe  makes  Cambyses,  who  was  the  first 
that  reigned  after  Cyrus,  to  have  been  the  Persian  king,  that 
by  his  decree  forbad  the  going  on  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  whereas  sthe  Scripture  plainly  tells  us  it  was  Artaxerxes, 
who  is  there  named  in  the  third  place  after  Cyrus.  He  'inserts 
into  this  book,  out  of  the  apocryphal  Esdras,  the  fabulous  and 
absurd  story  of  the  three  chamberlains  contending  before  Darius 
Eiystaspis  about  what  was  strongest;  and  making  Zerubbabel 
to  be  one  of  them,  and  to  obtain  the  victory  in  this  contest,  he 
introduceth  Darius  giving  him  for  the  reward  of  this  victory  a 
decree  for  another  return  of  the  captive  Israelites  to  Judaea, 
which  is  neither  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  nor  consisting  with  it, 
and  placeth  at  the  head  of  those,  who  he  saith  then  returned, 
Zerubbabel  the  governor,  and  Jeshua  the  high  priest ;  whereas 

p  [saacus  Vossius  in  Chronologia  Sa-  Abasuerus  to  be  the  first  after  Cyrus; 

era,  cap.  10.  )>.  149.     Car/s  Chronology,  and  Artaxerxes,  who  forbad  the  going  on 

pari  2.  book  2.  chap.  6.  p.  197.  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and 

■I  Antiq.  lib.  11.  c.  8.  city  of  Jerusalem,  to  be  the  second. 
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it  is  certain  from  Ezra,  Haggai,  and  Zechariah,  that  they  were 
then  both  at  Jerusalem,  and  there  on  the  exhortations  of  the 
two  prophets  last  mentioned,  setting  forward  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple.  And  then  he  goes  on  out  of  the  same  romance,  to 
relate,  as  consequential  to  this  second  return,  (which  is  wholly 
fictitious,)  all  that  which  the  Scriptures  tell  us  was  done  after 
the  first,  and  in  some  particulars  very  much  exceeds  the  fictions 
of  the  romancer  himself.  For  he  makes  those  who  came  from 
Babylon  to  Judaea  in  this  fictitious  return,  to  be  four  millions 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  eighty-four  men,  a  monstrous  num- 
ber !  and  the  women  and  children  that  belonged  to  them  to  be 
no  more  than  forty  thousand  seven  hundred  forty  and  two,  a  dis- 
proportion which  is  utterly  incredible,  especially  among  those  who 
had  plurality  of  wives.  And  uhe  makes  Xerxes,  who  succeeded 
Darius  Hystaspis,  to  have  been  that  Artaxerxes  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, who  sent  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem,  whereas  xthe 
thirty-second  year  of  that  Artaxerxes  is  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  it  is  certain  the  reign  of  Xerxes  did  not  exceed  >one  and 
twenty.  He  brings  not  JSehemiah  to  Jerusalem  z till  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  that  Artaxerxes,  whereas  the  Scriptures  a  tell  us  he 
came  thither  in  the  twentieth  ;  and  he  makes  him  to  be  employed 
there  three  years  and  an  half  in  the  building  of  the  walls  of  the 
city,  whereas  we  read  in  the  sacred  text  bthat  it  was  done  in 
fifty-two  days.  And  since  Josephus  hath  in  this  book  made  all 
these  mistakes,  besides  many  more  which  it  would  be  too  long 
to  relate,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that  I  assert 
what  he  saith  in  this  same  book  in  reference  to  Sanballat  is  a 
mistake  also.  For  c therein  he  tells  us  of  him,  "  that  being  made 
"  governor  of  Samaria  for  the  last  Darius,  he  married  his 
"  daughter  to  one  whose  father  had  been  high  priest  of  the 
"  Jews,  and  that  this  son-in-law  having  for  this  marriage,  as 
"  being  contrary  to  the  Jewish  law,  been  deprived  of  his  priest- 
"  hood  and  driven  out  of  Jerusalem,  he  obtained  from  Alexander 
u  (to  whom  he  revolted  while  at  the  siege  of  Tyre)  license  to 
"  build  on  mount  Gerizim  near  Samaria  a  temple  like  that  at 
"  Jerusalem,  and  to  make  his  son-in-law  high  priest  of  it,  and 
"  that  after  having  attended  Alexander  at  this  siege  of  Tyre, 
"  and  also  at  that  of  Gaza  with  eight  thousand  men,  about  the 

«  Antiq.  lib.  11.  c.  5.  »  Nehem.  ii.  1. 
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"  time  of*  the  laking  of  the  last  of  these  he  died.*'1  Thus  far  this 
historian.     That  Sanballat  thus  married  \\'\<  daughter  to  a  son 

of  an  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  and  built  a  temple  on  mount 
Gerizhn  for  him,  I  readily  acknowledge ;  but  that  he  built  this 
temple  by  license  from  Alexander,  or  lived  down  to  those  times, 
if  as  great  a  mistake  in  the  relator,  aa  any  that  I  have  above 
mentioned.  That  he  should  build  this  temple  by  license  from 
Alexander  is  inconsistent  with  what  Josephus  himself  tells  us  of 
the  matter.  For  according  to  him  Sanballat  did  not  revolt  to 
Alexander  till  he  was  set  down  before  Tyre,  and  that  siege  and 
the  siege  of  Gaza  both  together  lasted  only  nine  months.  And 
therefore  if  we  suppose  Sanballat  to  have  obtained  this  license 
from  Alexander  in  the  very  beginning  of  these  nine  months,  he 
could  have  had  but  nine  months  wherein  to  build  a  temple  like 
that  at  Jerusalem,  which  cost  the  labour  of  many  years,  and  the 
work  of  a  multitude  of  hands  to  erect  it.  And  how  is  it  possible 
such  a  structure  could  be  built  in  so  short  a  time,  and  that 
especially,  since  all  that  while  neither  Sanballat  himself  could  be 
pr<  sent  to  attend  it,  nor  those  by  whose  hands  and  help  the 
work  was  to  be  effected  ?  for  during  all  that  time  Josephus  tells 
us,  Sanballat  attended  Alexander  in  the  camp,  and  had  eight 
thousand  of  his  Samaritans  there  with  him,  who  being  the  main 
strength  and  flower  of  that  people,  it  is  wholly  improbable,  that 
in  their  absence  those  who  were  left  behind  should  have  capacity 
enough  to  undertake,  or  hands  enough  to  go  through  with  such 
a  work,  especially  when  the  chief  projector,  Sanballat  himself, 
by  whose  direction  all  was  to  be  done,  was  absent  also.  It  being 
therefore  utterly  improbable,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  that 
this  temple  could  have  been  built  by  a  license  from  Alexander 
in  the  lifetime  of  Sanballat,  it  must  follow,  that  if  it  were  built 
at  all  by  virtue  of  such  a  license  from  Alexander,  it  must  have 
been  built  by  the  Samaritans  after  Sanballat  was  dead.  But 
the  ill  circumstances  on  which  the  Samaritans  were  with  Alex- 
ander immediately  after  the  time,  when  Josephus  saith  Sanballat 
died,  and  the  great  misfortunes  which  they  thereon  fell  into, 
make  this  as  improbable  as  the  former.  For  Alexander  was  no 
sooner  gone  into  Egypt,  where  he  immediately  marched  after 
his  taking  of  Gaza,  but  the  Samaritans  (1  rising  in  a  mutiny 
against  Andromachus,  a   favourite  of  his,  whom   he    had    left 

''  Eusebii  Chronicon  ad  annum   1685.     p.  56.  et.  p.  177.  edit.  ult.      Q.  Curtius, 
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governor  of  Syria,  set  fire  to  the  house  where  he  was,  and  burnt 
him  to  death  ;  which  justly  provoked  Alexander  to  so  severe  a 
revenge  against  them,  that  on  his  return  he  put  a  great  number 
of  them  to  death,  expelled  all  the  rest  of  them  out  of  their  city, 
and  gave  it  to  be  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  his  Macedonians,  and 
e added  their  country  to  that  of  the  Jews.  And  as  to  the  eight 
thousand  men  which  had  followed  his  camp,  fhe  sent  them  into 
Thebais,  the  remotest  province  of  Egypt,  and  there  settled  them 
on  such  lands  as  he  caused  to  be  distributed  among  them  in 
that  province,  without  suffering  them  any  more  to  return  into 
their  own  country.  The  remainder  that  survived  this  ruin  were 
permitted  to  dwell  in  Sechem,  a  small  village  near  Samaria, 
which  hath  from  that  time  been  the  head  seat  of  that  people, 
and  there  they  have  remained  ever  since,  even  unto  this  day. 
And  whether  a  people,  who  had  in  so  high  a  degree  provoked 
Alexander,  should  be  allowed  to  build  such  a  temple  by  his 
favour,  or  if  they  had,  could  at  all  be  in  a  capacity,  when  thus 
broken  and  ruined,  to  accomplish  it,  is  an  easy  question  to 
answer.  Whoever  shall  consider  this  in  both  its  branches,  will 
no  doubt  think  it  in  each  of  them  improbable,  and  that  with  a 
license  from  Alexander,  neither  before  the  death  of  Sanballat 
nor  after  it,  could  any  such  temple  have  been  built  by  the  Sa- 
maritans. However,  I  deny  not  but  that,  as  hath  been  already 
said,  such  a  temple  was  built  by  Sanballat  upon  mount  Gerizim, 
and  upon  the  occasion  mentioned,  that  is,  of  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  a  son  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  but  this  was 
done  long  before  the  time  of  the  last  Darius,  who  was  called 
Codomannus,  in  the  time  of  a  former  Darius  surnamed  Nothus, 
who  was  king  of  Persia  eighty-eight  years  before  him.  For  it 
appears  from  Scripture,  that  this  marriage  was  consummated 
s  while  Joiada  the  son  of  Eliashib  was  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
and  he  entered  on  his  office  in  the  eleventh  year  of  this  Darius ; 
and  four  years  afterwards  (that  is,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  high 
priesthood  of  the  said  Joiada,  and  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Darius 
Nothus)  was  it,  that  his  son  was  thus  married  to  the  daughter 
of  Sanballat,  as  will  be  hereafter  shewn  in  its  proper  place.  And 
upon  this  marriage  followed  all  the  rest,  which  Josephus  relates 
of  the  building  of  the  temple  upon  mount  Gerizim  by  Sanballat, 
and  the  making  of  his  son-in-law  high  priest  of  it.     So  that  all 
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this  was  <l«  <!i<-.  aot  id  the  time  of  Darius  Godomannus  in  the  last 
year  of  his  n  i-n.  ..]•  \>\  liccn.se  from  Alexander,  but  in  tho  time 
of  Darius  Nothus,  and  by  license  from  him  only  granted  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign  to  Sanballat  for  this  purpose;  and 
this  dears  the  whole  objection.  For  Darius  Nothus  in  Ptolemy's 
Canon  immediately  Buooeeded  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  in  whose 
twentieth  yen- Sanballat  is  first  made  mention  of,  and  supposing 
him  to  have  been  then  thirty-five  years  old,  he  would  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  Darius  Nothus  be  no  more  than  seventy-one, 
which  is  an  age  that  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  mankind  com- 
monly arrive  unto,  if  we  may  make  a  judgment  hereof  from  the 
bills  <>f  mortality  in  London,  where  commonly  the  aged  make  a 
tenth  part  of  the  burials,  and  none  that  die  there  use  to  be  put 
into  those  bills  under  that  title,  unless  they  outlive  seventy. 
That  which  led  Josephus  into  this  error,  I  take  it,  was  the 
common  notion,  which  hath  long  obtained  among  his  country- 
men, llthat  tho  Darius  whom  Alexander  conquered  was  the  son 
of  Ahasuerus  by  Esther ;  and  therefore  on  his  making  Arta- 
xerxes Longimanns  to  be  Ahasuerus,  he  makes  the  Darius  that 
succeeds  him,  that  is,  Darius  Nothus,  to  be  the  last  Darius  who 
was  subdued  by  that  conqueror.  And  that  this  was  his  opinion 
appears  plainly  from  his  history.  For  having  therein  given  us 
an  account  of  all  the  kings  of  Persia  from  Cyrus  to  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  in  that  exact  series  of  succession  in  which  they 
reigned  one  after  the  other,  without  omitting  so  much  as  the 
Magian  usurper,  though  he  reigned  only  seven  months ;  after 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  he  names  none  other  but  that  last  Da- 
rius, in  whom  the  Persian  empire  ended.  Which  is  a  plain  argu- 
ment that  he  took  that  last  Darius  to  have  been  the  Darius  that 
succeeded  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  if  so,  the  age  of  San- 
ballat will  then  put  no  difficulty  upon  us.  Put  'Isaac  Vossius, 
by  an  emendation  of  the  text  of  Josephus,  introduceth  thereinto 
another  Artaxerxes,  as  mentioned  by  him  to  reign  in  Persia, 
between  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  and  the  last  Darius.  For 
whereas  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  of  his  .An- 
tiquities, in  all  the  printed  copies  we  read  of  Hagoses,  that  he 
was  general  tov  Xaov  'Apra£e'p£ov,  that  is,  of  the  people  of  Arta- 
xerxes;  he  would  have  it  to  be  tov  a\Kov  'Apra£e'p£ou,  which  may 

11  It.  Abraham   Levita  in  llistorica  'a-     braliam  Zacutoa  in  Jueliasin,  &C 
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be  rendered  in  English  either  of  'the  other  Artaxerxes,  or  of  another 
Artaxerxes.  And  to  justify  the  emendation,  he  brings  the  au- 
thority of  Ruffinus,  who,  in  his  version  of  Josephus,  translates 
this  place  as  if  the  copy  which  he  used  had  it  tov  aXXov  'Apra£e'p- 
£ov.  But  Ruffinus's  Latin  version  is  no  sufficient  standard  where- 
by to  judge  of  the  original,  since  in  many  places  he  fantastically 
varies  from  it.  And  since  there  were  two  Artaxerxes's  that  reign- 
ed in  Persia  after  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  that  is,  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  and  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  whether  by  this  aAAo?  'Apra- 
£ep£rjs  we  understand  the  other  Artaxerxes  or  another  Artaxerxes, 
the  true  propriety  of  speech  will  bear  neither  of  them  in  that 
place  ;  and  if  it  would,  a  long  received  reading  ought  in  no 
ancient  author  to  be  varied  from,  without  the  authority  of  some 
good  manuscript  to  justify  the  emendation  ;  and  there  is  none 
alleged  in  this  case.  So  that  all  that  Vossius  saith  about  it  can 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  conjecture,  which  we  can  build  no- 
thing certain  upon  ;  and  to  alter  old  authors  upon  conjectures 
only  is  never  to  be  allowed,  especially  where  the  context  will 
bear  the  one  reading  as  well  as  the  other.  For  since  the  various 
fancies  of  men  may  lead  to  various  conjectures,  if  there  should 
be  such  a  liberty  allowed,  whole  books  may  be  thus  altered 
away,  and  utterly  defaced  by  such  conjectural  emendations,  and 
many  good  authors  have  already  too  much  suffered  by  it. 

And  thus  far  I  have  explained  this  important  prophecy  in  all 
its  parts  and  branches,  and  fully  shewn  all  those  events  in  which 
every  particular  of  it  had  its  completion.  That  there  are  several 
difficulties  in  it  must  be  acknowledged.  The  perplexities,  which 
many  learned  men  have  been  led  into  in  their  explications  of  it, 
do  sufficiently  prove  it.  And  the  understanding  in  a  literal  sense 
what  is  there  meant  in  a  figurative,  hath  not  been  the  least 
cause  hereof.  Not  to  be  delivered  in  plain  terms  is  what  is 
common  to  all  prophecies,  there  being  none  of  them  without 
their  difficulties  and  obscurities.  There  is  too  great  an  itch  in 
mankind  to  look  into  futurities,  which  belong  to  God  only  to 
know.  And  although  God  hath  been  pleased  so  far  to  gratify 
our  curiosity  herein,  as  to  give  us  prophecies  for  the  magnifying 
of  his  omniscience  among  us,  yet  they  are  most  of  them  delivered 
in  such  dark  and  obscure  terms,  as  not  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood till  after  they  are  fulfilled.  Then  the  events  become  sure 
comments  upon  the  text.     And  I  hope  when  the  reader  hath 
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folly  considered  all  that  i-  above  proposed  concerning  this  very 

important  prophecy,  lie  will  bo  thoroughly  satisfied  how  every 
particular  of  it  hath  had  its  completion. 

J>ut  to  return  again  to  our  history.  Ezra  khaving  found  in  B.C. 457. 
the  second  year  of  his  government,  that  many  of  the  people  had 
taken  strange  wives  contrary  to  the  law.  and  that  .several  of  the 
priestfl  ami  Levites,  as  well  as  other  chief  men  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  had  transgressed  herein,  after  he  had  in  fasting  and 
prayer  deprecated  God's  wrath  for  it,  he  caused  proclamation  to 
be  made  for  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  had  returned  from  the 
captivity,  to  gather  themselves  together  at  Jerusalem,  under  the 
penalty  of  excommunication  and  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods. 
And  when  they  were  met,  he  made  them  sensible  of  their  sin, 
and  engaged  them  in  a  promise  and  covenant  before  God,  to 
depart  from  it,  by  putting  away  their  strange  wives,  and  all  such 
as  were  born  of  them,  that  the  seed  of  Israel  might  not  be  pol- 
luted with  such  an  undue  commixture  ;  and  thereon  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  cause 
every  man  to  do  according  to  the  law  herein.  And  they  sat 
down  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month  to  examine  hereinto,  and 
made  an  end  by  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  ;  so  that  in 
three  months1  time,  that  is,  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
months  of  the  Jewish  year,  a  thorough  reformation  wras  made 
of  this  transgression ;  which  three  months  answer  to  January, 
February,  and  March,  in  our  year. 

About  this  time  ]Bigthan  and  Teresh,  two  eunuchs  of  the 
palace,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  king  Ar- 
taxerxes.  Most  likely  they  were  of  those  who  had  attended 
queen  Vashti,  and  being  now  out  of  their  offices  by  the  degrad- 
ing of  their  mistress,  and  the  advancing  of  another  into  her 
place,  took  that  disgust  thereat,  as  to  resolve  to  revenge  them- 
selves on  the  king  for  it ;  of  which  Mordccai  having  gotten  the 
knowledge,  he  made  discovery  hereof  to  queen  Esther,  and  she 
in  Mordecai's  name  to  the  king ;  whereon  inquiry  being  made 
into  the  matter,  and  the  whole  treason  laid  open  and  discovered, 
the  two  traitors  were  both  crucified  for  it,  and  the  history  of  the 
whole  matter  was  entered  on  the  public  registers  and  annals  of 
the  kingdom. 

Megabyzus  and  Artabasus,  who  were  appointed  generals  by 
Artaxerxes  for  the  Egyptian  war,  mhad  drawn  together  into 
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Cilicia  and  Phoenicia  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men 
for  that  expedition  ;  but  wanting  a  fleet  for  the  carrying  of  it  on 
by  .sea,  they  were  forced  to  tarry  there  all  this  year,  while  it  was 
preparing  for  them  in  Cilicia,  Cyprus,  and  Phoenicia,  and  other 
maritime  parts  of  the  Persian  empire  there  adjoining ;  all  which 
time  they  carefully  employed  in  exercising  their  soldiers,  and 
practising  and  instructing  them  in  all  military  arts  for  the  war, 
which  conduced  not  a  little  to  the  victory  which  they  afterwards 
obtained.  In  the  interim,  Inarus  with  his  Egyptians,  and  the 
Athenian  auxiliaries,  pressed  hard  their  assaults  upon  the  White 
Wall  at  Memphis,  but  the  Persians  valiantly  defending  them- 
selves, the  siege  continued  all  this  year  without  any  success. 

B.C. 456.  But  "the  next  year  after,  the  Persian  fleet  being  ready,  Arta- 
basus  took  the  command  of  it,  and  set  sail  for  the  Nile ;  and  at 
the  same  time  Megabyzus  marched  the  army  over  land  to  Mem- 
phis, where  on  his  arrival  having  raised  the  siege  and  joined  the 
besieged,  he  gave  battle  to  Inarus  and  all  his  forces,  and  over- 
threw them  with  a  great  slaughter,  which  fell  chiefly  upon  the 
Egyptian  revolters.  After  this  defeat,  Inarus,  though  wounded 
in  the  fight  by  Megabyzus,  made  his  retreat  with  the  Athenian 
auxiliaries,  and  as  many  of  the  Egyptians  as  would  follow  him, 
to  Biblus,  a  city  standing  in  the  island  Prosopitis,  which  being 
surrounded  by  the  Nile,  and  the  branches  of  that  river  encom- 
passing it  being  both  navigable,  the  Athenians  drew  up  their 
fleet  into  one  of  them,  in  a  station  where  it  was  safe  from  the 
enemy,  and  endured  a  siege  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  that  island. 
In  the  interim,  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians,  after  that  blow,  all 
submitted  to  the  conquerors,  and  returned  again  to  their  obe- 
dience to  king  Artaxerxes.  excepting  Amyrtseus,  who  still  main- 
tained a  party  against  him  in  the  fens,  where  he  reigned  many 
years  ;  the  Persians,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  access  to  those 
parts,  having  been  never  able  to  reduce  him. 

B.C. 454.  In  the  mean  time  "the  Persian  army  at  Prosopitis  pressed  on 
the  siege,  but  finding  that  they  could  make  no  work  of  it  by  the 
usual  and  common  ways  of  war,  by  reason  of  the  valour  and 
resolution  of  the  defendants,  at  length  had  recourse  to  craft  and 
stratagem,  whereby  they  soon  accomplished  what  by  open  force 
they  could  not  effect.  For  having  by  the  making  of  many  chan- 
nels drained  that  branch  of  the  Nile,  in  which  the  Athenian  fleet 
had  its  station,  t In  v  laid  it  on  dry  ground,  and  made  a  passage 
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open  for  all  their  army  to  pass  over  int«>  the  island  ;  whereon 
lnarus,  seeing  hia  ease  desperate,  with  all  hi<  Egyptians,  and 
about  fifty  of  the  Athenian  auxiliaries,  came  to  composition  with 
Megabyzus,  and  yielded  to  him  on  terms  of  safety  for  their  lives. 

But  the  rest  of  the  auxiliaries,  being  in  number  about  six  thou- 
sand, put  themselves  on  their  defence;  and  therefore  having  set 

their  fleet  OH  tire,  stood  together  in  battle  array,  with  resolution 
to  die  with  their  swords  in  their  hands,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
Laoedaemoniana  that  fell  at  Thermopylae,  sell  their  lives  aa  dear 
as  they  could  ;  which  the  Persians  perceiving,  and  not  being 
willing  to  engage  with  men  so  desperately  resolved,  offered  them 
peace  on  terms,  that  tiny  should  leave  Egypt,  and  have  a  free 
passage  home  into  their  own  country,  which  way  they  should 
choose  for  their  return  thither ;  which  being  accepted  of,  they 
delivered  the  island  with  the  city  of  Biblus  to  the  conquerors, 
and  marched  to  Cyrene,  where  they  took  shipping  for  Greece. 
But  the  major  part  of  those  that  went  on  this  expedition  perished 
in  it. 

And  this  was  not  all  the  loss  which  the  Athenians  suffered  in 
this  war.  "For  another  fleet  of  fifty  sail  being  sent  by  them,  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  were  besieged  in  Prosopitis,  they  arrived 
at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  a  little  after  the  place  was 
delivered,  with  intention  to  sail  up  the  Nile  for  the  assistance 
of  their  countrymen,  to  the  place  where  they  were  besieged,  not 
knowing  the  misfortune  that  had  happened  to  them.  But  they 
were  no  sooner  entered  the  river,  but  they  were  set  upon  by  the 
Persian  fleet  from  the  sea,  and  assaulted  with  darts  by  their 
land  army  from  the  shore,  so  that  they  all  perished,  excepting  a 
very  few  of  their  ships,  which  broke  through  the  enemy,  and 
escaped.  And  here  ended  this  unfortunate  war,  which  the  Athe- 
nians made  in  Egypt,  in  the  sixth  year  after  it  was  begun.  And 
after  this  Egypt  was  again  reduced  under  the  Persian  yoke,  and 
so  continued  all  the  remaining  time  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes. 

Joachim  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  being  dead,  was  Psuc-B.C.453. 
ceeded  by  Eliashib  his  son,  who  bore  that  office  forty  years. 

Hainan  an  Amalekite,  of  the  posterity  of  Agag,  who  was  king 
of  Amalek  in  the  time  of  Saul,  <i  growing  to  bo  the  chief  favour- 
ite of  king  Artaxerxes,  all  the  king's  servants  were  commanded 
to  pay  reverence  unto  him,  and   bow  before  him  ;    and  all  of 
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them  obeyed  the  royal  order  herein,  excepting  Mordecai  the 
Jew,  who  sitting  in  the  king's  gate,  according  to  his  office,  paid 
not  any  reverence  to  Hainan  at  such  times  as  he  passed  by  into 
the  palace,  neither  bowed  he  at  all  to  him  ;  of  which  being  told, 
he  was  exceeding  wroth,  but  scorning  to  lay  hands  on  one  man 
only,  and  being  informed  that  he  was  a  Jew,  he  resolved  in  re- 
venge of  this  affront  to  destroy  not  only  him,  but  also  his  whole 
nation  with  him  ;  and  to  this,  perchance,  he  was  not  a  little 
excited,  by  the  ancient  enmity  which  was  between  them  and  the 
people  of  whom  he  was  descended.  And  therefore  for  the  ac- 
complishing of  this  design,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month, 
that  is,  the  month  Nisan,  he  called  together  his  diviners,  to  find 
out  what  day  would  be  the  most  lucky  for  the  putting  of  it  in 
execution  ;  whereon  they  having,  according  to  the  way  of  divi- 
nation then  in  use  among  those  Eastern  people,  cast  lots  first 
upon  each  month,  and  after  upon  each  day  of  the  month,  did 
thereby  determine  for  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  twelfth  month 
following,  called  Adar,  as  the  day  which  they  judged  would  be 
the  most  lucky  for  the  accomplishing  of  what  he  purposed. 
Whereon  he  forthwith  went  in  unto  the  king,  and  having  insi- 
nuated to  him,  that  there  was  a  certain  people  dispersed  all  over 
his  empire,  who  did  not  keep  the  king's  laws,  but  followed  laws 
of  their  own,  diverse  from  the  laws  of  all  other  people,  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  good  order  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  breach  of 
that  uniformity  whereby  it  ought  to  be  governed  ;  and  that 
therefore  it  was  not  for  the  king's  profit  that  they  should  be  any 
longer  suffered,  he  proposed  and  gave  counsel  that  they  should 
be  all  destroyed,  and  extirpated  out  of  the  whole  empire  of 
Persia,  and  urged  it  as  that  which  was  necessary  for  the  esta- 
blishing of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  his  government.  To 
which  having  obtained  the  king's  consent,  and  an  order,  that  on 
the  thirteenth  day  of  Adar  following,  according  as  was  deter- 
mined by  the  divination  of  the  lots,  it  should  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, he  called  the  king's  scribes  together  to  write  the  decree ; 
and  it  being  drawn  according  as  he  proposed,  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  the  same  month  of  Nisan,  copies  thereof  were  written  out 
and  sent  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  commanding  the 
king's  lieutenants,  governors,  and  all  other  his  officers  in  every 
one  of  them,  to  destroy,  kill,  and  cause  to  perish,  all  Jews,  botli 
young  and  old,  little  children  and  women,  in  one  day,  even  on \. 
the  thirteenth  day  of  Adar  following,  and  to  take  the  spoil  of 
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tliem  for  a  prey;  which  day  being  full  eleven  months  after  the 
date  of  tin-  decree,  the  lot  which  pointed  out  that  day  seems 
to  have  been  directed  by  the  special  providence  of  God,  that 
so  long  a  space  intervening  there  might  be  time  enough  to 
take  such  measures  as  might  be  proper  to  prevent  the  mischief 
intended. 

I  Jut  an  objection  being  like  to  arise  against  this  from  those 
who  had  tin-  management  of  the  king's  treasury,  because  the 
destroying  of  so  great  a  number  of  the  king's  subjects,  as  the 
Jews  through  the  whole  empire  amounted  to,  must  necessarily 
cause  a  great  diminution  of  the  public  taxes,  he  offered  sten 
thousand  talents  of  Bilver  out  of  his  own  purse,  to  make  the  king 
amends  for  it  ;  which  sum,  if  computed  by  Babylonish  talents, 
amounts  to  two  millions  one  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand 
pounds  of  our  sterling  money;  but  if  by  Jewish  talents  it  will 
be  above  twice  as  much  ;  a  prodigious  sum  for  a  private  man  to 
be  owner  of !  As  this  shews  the  greatness  of  his  riches,  so  doth 
it  also  the  greatness  of  his  malice  towards  the  Jews,  that  he 
could  be  content  to  give  so  great  a  price  for  the  executing  of  his 
revenge  upon  them.  But  the  king's  favour  was  then  so  great 
towards  him,  'that  he  remitted  to  him  all  that  sum,  and  granted 
him  all  that  he  desired  without  it ;  though  the  damage,  which 
the  king  would  have  suffered  by  it  in  his  revenue,  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  all  that  the  enemy  was  able  to  give 
"could  have  been  sufficient  to  countervail.  We  are  not  to  won- 
der that  private  men  had  then  such  vast  riches.  There  are 
instances  to  be  given  of  much  greater  sums  in  the  hands  of  such 
men  in  those  ancient  times.  I  shall  at  present  make  mention 
only  of  two  of  them,  Pythius  the  Lydian,  and  Marcus  Crassus 
the  Eoman.  The  former,  when  Xerxes  passed  into  Greece, 
x  was  possessed  of  two  thousand  talents  in  silver,  and  four 
millions  of  darics  in  gold,  which  together  amounted  to  near  five 
millions  and  a  half  of  our  sterling  money.  And  the  latter,  y after 
he  had  consecrated  the  tenth  of  all  that  he  had  to  Hercules, 
feasted  all  the  people  of  Rome  at  ten  thousand  tables,  and  had 
given  them  in  a  donative  of  corn  to  every  citizen  as  much  as 
would  last  him  three  months,  found  the  remainder  of  his  estate 
to  be  seven  thousand  one  hundred  Roman  talents,  which  amounts 
to  above  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  money.     This  may  seem 
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much  to  us  at  present ;  but  the  wonder  will  cease,  when  we 
consider  that  from  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  for 
above  fifteen  hundred  years  after,  gold  and  silver  was  in  much 
greater  plenty  in  the  world,  than  either  of  them  is  at  present. 
The  immense  riches  z  winch  Solomon  had  in  gold  and  silver,  the 
prodigious  quantities  of  both  these  a which  Alexander  found  in 
the  treasuries  of  Darius,  and  Mhe  vast  loads  of  them  which  we 
find  often  to  have  been  carried  in  triumph  before  Roman  gene- 
rals, when  they  returned  from  conquered  provinces  ;  and  the 
excessive  sums  b  which  some  of  the  Roman  emperors  expended 
in  their  luxurious  and  fantastical  enjoyments,  and  in  donatives 
to  their  armies,  and  many  c  other  instances  in  the  histories  of 
the  times  I  have  mentioned,  sufficiently  prove  this.  But  at 
length  the  mines  which  furnished  this  plenty,  especially  those 
of  the  southern  Arabia,  (where  we  suppose  was  the  Ophir  of  the 
ancients,)  being  exhausted  ;  and  the  burning  of  cities,  and  great 
devastations  of  countries,  which  after  followed  from  the  erup- 
tions of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarous  nations 
in  the  west,  and  of  the  Saracens,  Turks,  and  Tartars  in  the 
east,  having  wasted  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  gold  and 
silver  which  the  world  afore  abounded  with,  this  induced  that 
great  scarcity  of  both,  which  afterwards  ensued,  and  which  the 
mines  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Brasil,  have  not  as  yet  been  able 
fully  to  repair. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  reason  for  Mordecai's  refusing  to  pay  this 

z  The  gold  wherewith  he  overlaid  the  liis  halls,  which  he  called  Apollo,  he  c.\- 
Sanctum  Sanctorum  only,  a  room  in  the  pended  fifty  thousand  Roman  denarii 
temple,  of  thirty  foot  square  and  thirty  every  time  he  supped  there,  (which  is 
foot  high,  besides  what  was  expended  on  near  sixteen  hundred  pounds  of  our  mo- 
other  parts  of  the  temple,  and  in  the  ney,)  and  there  he  supped  as  often  as  any 
utensils  and  vessels  of  it,  amounted  to  six  of  the  better  sort  supped  with  him.  The 
hundred  talents,  which,  reduced  to  our  words  of  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  this  in 
money,  is  four  millions  three  hundred  the  life  of  Lucullus,  express  no  more  than 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling;  that  the  supper  cost  him  five  myriads;  but 
and  the  gold  which  he  had  in  one  year  this,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  can  in 
from  Ophir  amounted  to  four  hundred  that  author  be  meant  of  no  other  myriads 
and  fifty  talents,  which,  reduced  to  our  but  of  denarii.  If  we  carry  the  valuation 
money,  is  three  millions  two  hundred  and  down  to  that  of  sestertii,  five  myriads  (that 
forty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  his  annual  is,  fifty  thousand)  of  them  will  amount 
tribute  in  gold,  besides  silver,  was  six  to  a  quarter  the  sum  above  mentioned, 
hundred  sixty  and  six  talents,  which  that  is,  four  hundred  pounds  of  our  mo- 
amounts  to  four  millions  seven  hundred  ney ;  and  this  is  prodigious  enough  to  be 
ninety-five  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  spent  in  a  supper  for  the  entertainment  of 
of  our  sterling  money.  two  Roman  senators,  (for  no  more  were 
a  See  Diodor.  Sic,  Arrian,  and  Q.  Cur-  present  at  the  supper  particularly  men- 
tius.  turned  by  that  author,)  and  is  a  great  in- 
to See  the  Roman  historians.  stance  of  the  prodigious  wealth  of  the  en- 
c  One  of  these  instances  may  be  in  Lu-  tertainer. 
callus,  a  Roman  senator.     For  in  one  of 
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respect  to  Hainan,  which  may  be  sufficient  to  excuse  him  for 
thus  exposing  himself  and  all  his  nation  to  that  destruction 
which  it  had  like  to  have  drawn  upon  them.      That  which  is 

commonly  said  i<.  that  it  was  the  same  adoration  which  was 
paid  to  the  king  of  Persia,  and  that  dconsisting  in  the  bowing 
of  the  knee,  and  the  prostration  of  the  whole  body,  even  to  the 
ground,  it  was  avoided  by  Mordecai  upon  a  cnotion  which  he 
had  of  its  being  idolatrous.  But  this  being  the  common  com- 
pliment which  was  constantly  paid  to  the  kings  of  Persia  by  all 
that  were  admitted  into  their  presence,  it  was  no  doubt  paid  to 
this  very  king  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  they  had  access 
unto  him,  and  after  also  by  Mordecai  himself.  For  otherwise 
he  could  not  have  obtained  that  admission  into  his  presence, 
and  that  advancement  in  his  palace  which  was  afterwards  there 
granted  unto  him.  And  if  it  were  not  idolatrous  to  pay  this 
adoration  to  the  king,  neither  could  it  be  idolatrous  to  pay  it  to 
Haman.  The  Greeks  would  not  pay  this  respect  to  the  king  of 
Persia  out  of  pride  ;  and  excepting  Themistocles,  and  ftwo  or 
three  more,  Snone  of  them  could  ever  be  brought  to  it.  I  will 
not  say  that  this  was  the  case  of  Mordecai  in  respect  of  Haman. 
It  seems  most  probable,  that  his  refusing  to  pay  him  this  reve- 
rence was  from  a  cause  that  was  personal  in  Haman  only.  Per- 
chance it  was  because  Haman  being  of  the  race  of  the  Amale- 
kites,  he  looked  on  him  as  under  the  curse  h  which  God  had 
denounced  against  that  nation,  and  therefore  thought  himself 
obliged  not  to  give  such  honour  unto  him.  And  if  all  the  rest 
of  the  Jews  thought  the  same,  this  might  seem  reason  enough 
to  him  to  extend  his  wrath  against  the  whole  nation,  and  to 
meditate  the  destruction  of  them  all  in  revenge  hereof.  But 
whatsoever  was  the  cause  that  induced  Mordecai  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  this  respect  to  the  king's  favourite,  this  provoked 
that  favourite  to  obtain  the  decree  above  mentioned,  for  the 
utter  extirpation  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  in  revenge  for  it. 
When  '  Mordecai  heard  of  this  decree,  he  made  great  lament- 


d  Vide  Brissonium   de  Regno   Persa-  king  of  the  whole  earth.    Valer.     Max. 

rum,  lib.  I.  sect.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20.  lib.  6.  c.  3. 

e  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  1 1.  rap.  6.  B  Vide  Plutarchum  in  Themistocle  et 

f  One  of  these  was  Timagoras  an  Athe-  Pelopida  et  Artaxerxe,  Herodotum,  lib.  7. 

nian,   on    whom    the   people    of  Athens  Justinum,  lib.  6.  c.  2.  et  Cornelium  Nc- 

passed  sentence  of  death  for  it,  thinking  potem  in  Conone. 

the  honour  of  their  whole  city  debased  by  n  Exod.  xvi.  14.   1  Sam.  xv.  2,  3. 

this  mean  submission  of  one  of  their  citi-  >  Esther  iv.      Joseph.    Antiq.  lib.   11. 

zens  to  him,  that  was  then  the  greatest  cap.  6. 
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ation,  as  did  also  all  the  Jews  of  Shushan  with  him  ;  and  there- 
fore putting  on  sackcloth  he  sat  in  this  mournful  garb  without 
the  king's  gate,  (for  he  might  not  enter  within  it  in  that  dress,) 
which  being  told  Esther,  she  sent  to  him  to  know  what  the 
matter  was  ;  whereon  Mordecai  acquainted  her  with  the  whole 
state  of  the  ca  se,  and  sent  her  a  copy  of  the  decree,  that  thereby 
she  might  fully  see  the  mischief  that  was  intended  against  her 
people,  absolutely  to  destroy  them  and  root  them  out  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  ;  and  therefore  commanded  her  forthwith  to 
go  in  unto  the  king,  and  make  supplication  for  them.  At  first 
she  excused  herself  because  of  the  law,  whereby  it  was  ordained, 
that  whosoever,  whether  man  or  woman,  should  come  in  unto 
the  king  into  the  inner  court,  who  was  not  called  for,  should  be 
put  to  death,  excepting  such  only  to  whom  the  king  should  hold 
out  the  golden  sceptre  in  his  hand,  that  he  might  live  ;  and  she 
was  afraid  of  hazarding  her  life  in  this  case.  Whereon  Mordecai, 
sending  to  her  again,  told  her,  that  the  decree  extended  univer- 
sally to  all  of  her  nation  without  any  exception,  and  that  if  it  came 
to  execution,  she  must  not  expect  to  escape  more  than  any  other 
of  her  people ;  that  Providence  seemed  to  have  advanced  her  of 
purpose  for  this  work  ;  but  if  she  refused  to  act  her  part  in  it, 
then  deliverance  should  come  some  other  way,  and  she  and 
her  father's  house  should  perish.  For  he  was  fully  persuaded, 
God  would  not  suffer  his  people  to  be  thus  totally  destroyed. 
Whereon  Esther  resolving  to  put  her  life  to  hazard  for  the 
safety  of  her  people,  desired  Mordecai,  that  he  and  all  the 
Jews  then  in  Shushan  would  fast  three  days  for  her,  and  offer 
up  prayer  and  humble  supplication  to  God  to  prosper  her  in 
the  undertaking  ;  which  being  accordingly  done,  on  the  third 
day  Esther  put  on  her  royal  apparel,  and  went  in  unto  the  king, 
where  he  was  sitting  upon  his  throne  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
palace.  And  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  standing  in  the  court  he 
shewed  favour  unto  her,  and  held  out  his  golden  sceptre  towards 
her,  and  Esther  going  near  and  touching  the  top  of  it  had 
thereby  her  life  secured  unto  her.  And  when  the  king  asked 
her,  what  her  petition  was,  at  first  she  only  desired,  that  he  and 
Haman  would  come  to  a  banquet  which  she  had  prepared  for 
him.  And  when  Haman  was  called,  and  the  king  and  he  were 
at  the  banquet,  he  asked  her  again  of  her  petition,  promising  it 
should  be  granted  her,  even  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom  :  but 
then  she  desired  only,  that  the  king  and  Hainan  would  come 
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again  the  next  day  to  the  like  banquet,  intimating,  that  then 

she  would  make  known  her  request  unto  him.  Her  intention, 
in  desiring  thus  to  entertain  the  king  twice  at  her  banquets  be- 
fore she  made  known  her  petition  unto  him,  was.  that  thereby 
slir  might  tin-  more  endear  herself  to  him.  ami  dispose  him  the 
better  to  grant  the  request  which  she  had  to  make  unto  him. 

Hainan  being  proud  of  the  honour  of  being  thus   admitted 
alone  with  the  king  to  the  queen's  banquet,  went  home  to  his 
house  much  puffed  up  herewith.     But  in  his  returning  thither, 
seeing  Mordeoai  sitting  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  still  re- 
fusing to  bow  unto  him,  this  moved  his  indignation  to  such  a 
degree,  that  on  his  coming  to  his  house,  and  calling  his  friends 
about  him  to  relate  to  them  the  great  honour  that  was  done 
him  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  high  advancement  which 
he  had  obtained  in  the  kingdom,  he  could  not  forbear  complain- 
ing of  the  disrespect    and    affront  offered   him  by   Mordecai. 
Whereon  they  advised  him  to  cause  a  gallows  to  be  built  of 
fifty  cubits  height,  and  next  morning  to  ask  the  king  to  have 
Mordecai  to  be  hanged  thereon.     And  accordingly  he  ordered 
the  gallows  immediately  to  be  made,  and  went  early  next  morn- 
ing to  the  palace  for  the  obtaining  of  a  grant  from  the  king  to 
hang  Mordecai  on  it.     But  kthat  morning  the  king  awaking 
sooner  than  ordinary,  and  not  being  able  to  compose  himself 
again  to  sleep,  he  called  for  the  book  of  the  records  and  chroni- 
cles of  the  kingdom,  and  caused  them  to  be  read  unto  him ; 
wherein  finding  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Bigthan  and 
Teresh,  and  that  it  was  discovered  by  Mordecai  the  Jew,  the 
king  inquired  what  honour  had  been  done  to  him  for  the  same  ; 
and  being  told  that  nothing  had  been  done  for  him,  he  inquired 
who  was  in  the  court,  and  being  told  that  Haman  was  standing 
there,  (for  he  attended  early  to  speak  to  the  king  for  the  pur- 
pose I  have  mentioned,)  he  ordered  him  to  be  called  in,  and 
asked  of  him,  what  should  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king 
delighted  to  honour.     Whereon  Hainan,  thinking  this  honour 
was  intended  for  himself,  gave  advice,  that  the  royal  apparel 
should  be  brought  which  the  king  used  to  wear,  and  the  horse 
which  was  kept  for  his  own  riding,  and  the  crown  which  useth 
to  be  set  upon  his  head,  and  that  this  apparel  and  horse  should 
be  delivered   into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  king's  most  noble 
princes,  that  he  might  array  therewith  the  man  whom  the  king 

k  Esther  \i. 
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delighted  to  honour,  and  bring  him  on  horseback  through  the 
whole  city ;  and  proclaim  before  him,  Thus  shall  it  be  done  unto 
the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour.  Whereon  the 
king  commanded  him  forthwith  to  take  the  apparel  and  horse, 
and  do  all  this  to  Mordecai  the  Jew,  who  sat  in  the  king's  gate, 
in  reward  for  his  discovery  of  the  treason  of  the  two  eunuchs. 
All  which  Hainan  having  been  forced  to  do  in  obedience  to  the 
king's  command,  he  returned  with  great  sorrow  to  his  house, 
lamenting  the  disappointment  and  great  mortification  he  had 
met  with,  in  being  thus  forced  to  pay  so  signal  an  honour  to  his 
enemy,  whom  he  intended  at  the  same  time  to  have  hanged  on 
the  gallows  which  he  had  provided  for  him.  And  on  his  relat- 
ing of  this  to  his  friends,  they  all  told  him,  that  if  this  Mordecai 
were  of  the  seed  of  the  Jews,  this  bad  omen  foreboded,  that  he 
should  not  prevail  against  him,  but  should  surely  fall  before  him. 
While  they  were  thus  talking,  one  of  the  queen's  chamberlains 
came  to  Hainan's  house  to  hasten  him  to  the  banquet,  and  see- 
ing the  gallows  which  had  been  set  up  the  night  before,  fully 
informed  himself  of  the  intent  for  which  it  was  prepared.  On 
the  king  and  Haman's  sitting  down  to  the  banquet,  'the  king 
asked  again  of  Esther,  what  was  her  petition,  with  like  promise 
as  before  of  granting  of  it  to  her,  even  to  the  half  of  his  king- 
dom. Whereon  she  humbly  prayed  the  king,  that  her  life  might 
be  given  her  at  her  petition,  and  her  people  at  her  request ;  for 
a  design  was  laid  for  the  destruction  of  her  and  all  her  kindred 
and  nation ;  at  which  the  king  asking,  with  much  anger,  who  it 
was  that  durst  do  this  thing,  she  told  him  that  Hainan  then 
present  was  the  wicked  author  of  the  plot,  and  laid  the  whole  of 
it  open  to  the  king.  Whereon  the  king  rose  up  in  great  wrath 
from  the  banquet,  and  walked  out  into  the  garden  adjoining, 
which  Hainan  perceiving  fell  down  before  the  queen  upon  the 
bed,  on  which  she  was  sitting,  to  supplicate  for  his  life ;  in  which 
posture  the  king  having  found  him  on  his  return,  spoke  out  in 
great  passion  ;  What !  will  he  force  the  queen  before  me  in  the 
house?  At  which  words  the  servants  present  immediately  '"co- 
vered his  face,  as  was  then  the  usage  to  condemned  persons, 
and  the  chamberlain,  who  had  that  day  called  Hainan  to  the 
banquet,  acquainting  the  king  of  the  gallows  which  he  saw  at 
his  house  there  prepared  for  Mordecai,  who  had  saved  the 
king's  life  in  detecting  the  treason  of  the  two  eunuchs,  the  king 

1  Esther  vii.  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  1 1.  c  (>.        in  Villi-  Urissonium  do  Regno  Persarum. 
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ordered  that  he  should  be  forthwith  hanged  thereon;  which  was 
accordingly  done  ;  ami  all  his  house,  goods,  and  riches,  were 
given  to  queen  Esther,  and  she  appointed  Mordecai  to  be  her 
steward  t<>  !iiaiiaLr<'  tin-  same.  "On  the  same  day  the  queen  ac- 
quainted the  king  of  the  relation  which  Mordecai  had  unto  her; 
whereon  the  king  took  him  into  his  favour,  and  advanced  him 
to  great  power,  riohee,  and  dignity  in  the  empire,  and  made  him 
the  keeper  of  his  signet  in  the  same  manner  as  Haman  had  been 
before. 

lint  "still  the  decree  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  remaining 
in  its  full  force,  the  queen  petitioned  the  king  the  second  time  to 
put  away  this  mischief  from  them.  But  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  Medea  and  Persians,  l' nothing  being  to  be  reversed  which 
had  been  decreed  and  written  in  the  king's  name,  and  sealed 
with  the  king's  seal ;  and  the  decree  procured  by  Haman  against 
the  Jews  having  been  thus  written  and  sealed,  it  could  not  be  re- 
called. All  therefore  that  the  king  could  do,  in  compliance  with 
her  request,  was  to  give  the  Jews,  by  a  new  decree,  such  a  power 
to  defend  themselves  against  all  that  should  assault  them,  as 
might  render  the  former  decree  ineffectual ;  and  for  that  end  he 
bid  Esther  and  Mordecai  draw  such  a  decree  in  words  as  strong 
as  they  could  devise,  that  so  the  former  might  be  hindered  from 
being  executed,  though  it  could  not  be  annulled.  And  therefore 
the  king's  scribes  being  again  called,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
the  third  month  a  new  decree  was  drawn,  just  two  months  and 
ten  days  after  the  former,  wherein  the  king  granted  to  the  Jews, 
which  were  in  every  city  of  the  Persian  empire,  full  license  to 
gather  themselves  together,  and  stand  for  their  lives,  and  to  de- 
stroy, slay,  and  cause  to  perish,  all  the  power  of  the  people  and 
province  that  should  assault  them,  with  their  little  ones  and 
women,  and  to  take  the  spoil  of  them  for  a  prey.  And  this  de- 
cree being  written  in  the  king's  name,  and  sealed  with  his  seal, 
copies  hereof  were  drawn  out,  and  especial  messengers  were 
dispatched  with  them  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

In  the  interim  ^Megabyzus  having  reduced  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Egypt,  except  the  fenny  part  held  by  Amyrtaeus,  and  there 
settled  all  matters  again  under  the  dominion  of  king  Artaxerxes, 
he  made  Sartamas  governor  of  that  country,  and  returned  to 
Susa,  carrying  with  him  Tnarus  and  his  Grecian  prisoners.    And 

"  Esther  viii.  <'  Dan.  vi.  8,  15.  Esther  i.  19.  and  viii.  8. 

0  Esther  viii.  Joseph,  lib.  11.  cap.  6.         1  Ctesias. 
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having  given  the  king  an  account  of  the  articles  he  had  granted 
them  of  life  and  safety,  he  obtained  of  him  a  ratification  of 
the  same,  although  with  difficulty,  because  of  the  king's  anger 
against  them  for  the  death  of  Achsemenides  his  brother,  who 
was  slain  in  battle  against  them.  But  Hamestris,  the  mother 
of  both  these  brothers,  was  so  eagerly  set  for  the  revenging  of 
the  death  of  her  son,  that  she  not  only  demanded  that  Inarus 
and  his  Greeks  should  be  delivered  up  to  her  to  be  put  to  death 
for  it,  contrary  to  the  articles  given  them,  but  also  required  that 
Megabyzus  himself,  though  her  son-in-law,  should  undergo  the 
same  punishment,  for  granting  them  such  articles  as  should 
exempt  them  from  that  just  revenge,  which  in  this  case  she 
ought  to  execute  upon  them.  And  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she 
was  for  this  time  put  off  with  a  denial. 
B.C. 452.  The  thirteenth  day  of  Adar  drawing  near,  rwhen  the  decree 
obtained  by  Haman  for  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  was  to  be 
put  in  execution,  their  adversaries  every  where  prepared  to  act 
against  them  according  to  the  contents  of  it.  And  the  Jews  on 
the  other  hand,  by  virtue  of  the  second  decree  above  mentioned, 
which  was  obtained  in  their  favour  by  Esther  and  Mordecai, 
gathered  themselves  together  in  every  city  where  they  dwelt, 
throughout  all  the  provinces  of  king  Artaxerxes,  to  provide  for 
their  defence ;  so  that  on  the  said  thirteenth  of  Adar,  through 
the  means  of  these  two  different  and  discordant  decrees,  a  war 
was  commenced  between  the  Jews  and  their  enemies  throughout 
the  whole  Persian  empire.  But  the  rulers  of  the  provinces,  and 
the  lieutenants,  the  deputies,  and  other  officers  of  the  king, 
knowing  in  what  power  Esther  and  Mordecai  were  then  with 
him,  through  fear  of  them  so  favoured  the  Jews,  that  they  pre- 
vailed every  where  against  all  those  that  rose  up  against  them, 
and  on  that  day  throughout  the  whole  empire  slew  of  their  ene- 
mies seventy-five  thousand  persons,  and  in  the  city  of  Shushan, 
on  that  day  and  the  next,  eight  hundred  more,  among  which 
were  the  ten  sons  of  Haman,  whom  by  a  special  order  from  the 
king  they  caused  all  to  be  hanged,  perchance  upon  the  same 
gallows  on  which  Hainan  their  father  had  been  hanged  before. 

The  Jews  being  thus  delivered  from  this  dangerous  design, 

which  threatened  them  with  no  less  than  utter  extirpation,  they 

made  great  rejoicings  for  it  on  the  two  days  following,  that  is, 

on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  said  month  of  Adar. 

i"  Esther  ix.  Joseph.  Antiq  lib.  1 1.  cap.  6. 
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Ami  In  the  order  of  Esther  and  Mordecai,  these  two  days,  with 
the  thirteenth  that  preceded  them,  were  set  apart  and  conse- 
arated  to  be  annually  observed  for  ever  after  in  commemoration 
hereof;  the  thirteenth  as  a  fast,  because  of  the  destruction  on 
that  day  intended  to  have  been  brought  upon  them  ;  and  the 
Other  two  as  a  feast,  becau.se  of  their  deliverance  from  it.  And 
'both  this  fast  and  this  feast  they  constantly  observe  every  year, 
on  those  days,  even  to  this  time.  The  fast  they  call  the  fast  of 
Esther,  and  the  feast  the  feast  of  Purim,  from  the  Persian  word 
])uri/ii,  (which  signifieth  lots,)  because  it  was  by  the  casting  of 
lots  that  Hainan  did  set  out  this  time  for  their  destruction. 
This  feast  is  the  Bacchanals  of  the  Jews,  which  they  celebrate 
with  all  manner  of  rejoicing,  mirth,  and  jollity  :  and  therein  in- 
dulge themselves  in  all  manner  of  luxurious  excesses,  especially 
in  drinking  wine  even  to  drunkenness;  which  they  think  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  solemnity,  because  it  was  by  the  means  of  the 
wine  banquet  (they  say)  that  Esther  made  the  king's  heart 
merry,  and  brought  him  into  that  good  humour,  which  inclined 
him  to  grant  the  request  which  she  made  unto  him  for  their  de- 
liverance ;  and  therefore  they  think  they  ought  to  make  their 
hearts  merry  also  when  they  celebrate  the  commemoration  of  it. 
During  this  festival  the  book  of  Esther  is  solemnly  read  in  all 
their  synagogues,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  at  which  they 
are  all  to  be  present,  men,  women,  children,  and  servants,  be- 
cause all  these  had  their  parts  in  this  deliverance  which  Esther 
obtained  for  them.  And  as  often  as  the  name  of  Hainan  occurs 
in  the  reading  of  this  book,  the  usage  is  for  them  all  to  clap  with 
their  hands,  and  stamp  with  their  feet,  and  cry  out,  Let  his  me- 
mory perish  !  This  is  the  last  feast  of  the  year  among  them. 
For  the  next  that  follows  is  the  Passover,  which  always  falls  in 
the  middle  of  the  month,  which  begins  the  Jewish  year. 

The  Athenians  having  provided  themselves  with  another  fleet,  B.C.  .j  50. 
after  the  loss  of  that  in  Egypt,  "sent  Cimon  with  two  hundred 
sail  again  into  Cyprus,  there  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Persians,  where  he  took  Citium  and  Malum,  and  several  other 
cities,  and  sent  sixty  sail  into  Egypt  to  the  assistance  of  Amyr- 
tscus.  At  the~same  time  Artabasus  was  in  those  seas  with  a 
fleet  of  three  hundred  sail ;  and  Megabyzus,  the  other  general 

s  Esther  ix.  20,  21,  22.  Joseph.  Antiq.  eap.  29. 
lib.  11.  cap.  6.  u  Plutarehus  in  Cimone.      Thucydid. 

t  Talmud  in  Megillah."  Maimonidee  in  lib.  1.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  11. 
Mcgillah.     Buxtorfii   Synagoga   Judaiea, 
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of  king  Artaxerxes,  had  a  land  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men  on  the  coasts  of  Cilicia ;  but  neither  of  them  had  the  suc- 
cess in  this  war  which  they  had  in  the  last.     For 

B.C. 449.  Cimon,  xon  the  return  of  his  ships  from  Egypt,  fell  on  Arta- 
basus,  and  having  taken  an  hundred  of  his  ships,  and  destroyed 
several  others,  pursued  the  remainder  to  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia ; 
and  being  flushed  with  this  success,  on  his  return  landed  upon 
Megabyzus  in  Cilicia,  and  overthrew  him  also,  making  a  very 
great  slaughter  of  his  numerous  army,  and  then  sailed  back 
again  to  Cyprus  with  a  double  triumph. 

Artaxerxes  hearing  of  these  great  losses,  sustained  both  at 
sea  and  land,  ybecame  weary  of  so  destructive  a  war,  and  there- 
fore upon  thorough  advice  taken  with  his  counsellors  and  minis- 
ters, came  to  a  resolution  of  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities  of 
it,  by  coming  to  an  accommodation  with  the  enemy ;  and  accord- 
ingly sent  to  his  generals  and  commanders,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  Cyprian  war,  to  make  peace  with  the  Athenians  on  the 
best  terms  they  could.  Whereon  Megabyzus  and  Artabasus 
sending  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  make  the  proposal,  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  appointed  of  each  side  to  treat  of  the  matter ; 
and  they  came  to  an  agreement  on  these  terms  :  1st,  that  all  the 
Grecian  cities  in  Asia  should  have  their  liberty,  and  be  left  free 
to  live  according  to  their  own  laws  ;  2dly,  that  no  Persian  ship 
of  war  should  any  more  appear  on  any  of  those  seas,  which  lie 
from  the  Cyanean  to  the  Chelidonian  islands,  that  is,  from  the 
Euxine  sea  to  the  coasts  of  Pamphylia ;  3dly,  that  no  Persian 
commander  should  come  with  an  army  by  land,  within  throe 
days'  journey  of  those  seas ;  4thly,  that  the  Athenians  should  no 
more  invade  any  of  the  territories  of  king  Artaxerxes.  Which 
articles  being  ratified  and  sworn  to  on  both  sides,  peace  was  con- 
cluded. And  so  this  war  ended,  after  it  had  continued  from 
the  time  that  the  Athenians  burnt  Sardis  (which  was  the  first 
beginning  of  it)  full  one  and  fifty  years ;  to  the  destruction  of  a 
vast  number  of  men  on  both  sides.  In  the  interim,  Cimon  died 
at  Citium,  and  the  Athenians  returned  with  his  corpse  to  Athens, 
and  after  this  came  no  more  into  those  seas. 

B.C.  448.  King  Artaxerxes  z being  continually  solicited  by  his  mother  to 
deliver  to  her  Inarus,  and  the  Athenians  who  were  taken  with 
him  in  Egypt,  that  she  might  revenge  on  them  the  death  of  her 

*   Plntarchua  in  Cimone.     Thucydidi        7  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  11.  Plat,  in Cimone. 
lil>.  r.  Diodor.Sic.lib.il.  ■  Ctesiaa. 
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son  Acluemenides,  after  haying  for  five  yean  resisted  her  un- 
wearied and  restless  importunities,  was  ut  last  tired  out  by  them 
to  yield  to  her  request,  and  the  prisoners  were  delivered  to  her ; 
whereon  the  cruel  woman,  without  having  any  regard  to  the 
public  faith  which  had  been  plighted  for  their  safety,  caused 
Inarus  zto  be  crucified,  and  the  heads  of  all  the  rest  to  be  struck 
off;  at  which  Megabyzus  was  exceedingly  grieved  and  offended. 
For  it  being  on  his  engagement  for  their  safety  that  they  had 
rendered  themselves,  he  thought  it  a  great  dishonour  done  him, 
that  it  was  thus  violated,  and  therefore  retired  in  discontent  into 
S\  ria,  the  province  of  which  he  was  governor,  and  to  revenge  the 
wrong  there  raised  an  army,  and  rebelled  against  the  king. 

To  repress  this  rebellion  aArtaxerxes  sent  Osiris,  a  prime  no- B.C.  447. 
bleman  of  his  court,  with  two  hundred  thousand  men  into  Syria. 
Hut  Megabyzus  having  met  him  in  battle,  wounded  him  and 
took  him  prisoner,  and  put  his  whole  army  to  flight.  But  Ar- 
taxerxes having  sent  a  messenger  to  demand  him,  Megabyzus 
forthwith  released  him,  and  as  soon  as  his  wounds  were  healed 
sent  him  back  again  to  the  king. 

The  next  year  following  the  king  bsent  another  army  against  B.C.  446. 
him,  under  the  command  of  Menootanes  son  to  Artarius  governor 
of  Babylon,  and  one  of  his  brothers.  But  he  had  no  better  for- 
tune this  year  than  the  former  general  had  in  the  last  ;  for 
being  in  the  same  manner  vanquished  and  put  to  flight,  Mega- 
byzus gained  a  great  victory  over  him ;  whereby  Artaxerxes 
perceiving  that  he  could  not  prevail  against  him  by  force  of 
arms,  sent  Artarius  his  brother,  and  Amytis  his  sister,  who  was 
wife  to  Megabyzus,  with  several  other  persons  of  quality,  to  re- 
concile him  unto  him,  and  bring  him  by  fair  means  to  return  to 
his  duty ;  by  whose  interposition  the  difference  being  made  up, 
the  king  gi*anted  him  his  pardon,  and  he  returned  again  to 
court.  But  while  the  king  was  in  hunting,  a  lion  having  raised 
himself  up  upon  his  hinder  legs  against  him,  Megabyzus,  who 
was  then  present,  out  of  his  zeal  to  extricate  the  king  from  this 
danger,  threw  a  dart  at  the  lion  and  slew  him.  But  Artaxerxes 
laying  hold  of  this  light  pretence  to  express  the  bitter  rancour 
which  he  still  retained  in  his  mind  against  him  for  his  late  revolt, 
ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  off  for  presuming  to  strike  at  the 
beast  before  him,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Amytis  his  wife, 
and  Hamestris  her  mother,  with  their  joint  petitions,  prevailed 

a  Thucyd.  lib.  I.     Ctcsias.  a  Ctcsias.  ti  ibid. 
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so  far  in  his  behalf,  that  his  sentence  of  death  was  changed  into 
that  of  banishment ;  whereon  he  was  sent  to  Cyrta,  a  place  on 
the  Red  sea,  there  to  lead  the  rest  of  his  life  under  confinement. 
But  after  he  had  lived  there  five  years,  having  made  his  escape 
from  thence,  and  under  the  habit  and  disguise  of  a  leper  got  safe 
to  his  own  house  at  Susa,  he  was  there  by  the  means  of  his  wife 
and  her  mother  again  restored  to  the  king^  favour,  and  con- 
tinued in  it  ever  after  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened 
some  years  after,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
then  very  much  lamented  by  the  king  and  all  his  court.  For  he 
was  the  ablest  man,  both  in  council  and  war,  that  was  in  the 
whole  empire,  and  to  him  Artaxerxes  owed  his  life,  as  well  as 
his  crown,  at  his  first  accession  to  the  government.  But  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing  for  a  subject  to  have  too  much  obliged  his 
prince  ;  and  this  was  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  hap- 
pened unto  him. 

Ezra  c continued  in  the  government  of  Judgea  till  the  end  of 
this  year  ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  commission  he  had  from  the 
king,  and  the  powers  granted  him  thereby,  he  reformed  the 
whole  state  of  the  Jewish  church  according  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
in  which  he  was  excellently  learned,  and  settled  it  upon  that 
bottom,  upon  which  it  afterwards  stood  to  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour. The  two  chief  things  which  he  had  to  do,  were  to  restore 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law,  according  to  the  ancient  ap- 
proved usages  which  had  been  in  practice  before  the  captivity, 
under  the  directions  of  the  prophets,  and  to  collect  together  and 
set  forth  a  correct  edition  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  in  the  per- 
formance of  both  which,  the  Jews  tell  us,  he  had  the  assistance 
of  what  they  call  the  great  synagogue,  d  which,  they  tell  us,  was 
a  convention  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  who 
lived  all  at  the  same  time  under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  and 
were  assisting  to  him  in  both  these  two  works  ;  and  among 
these  they  name  Daniel  and  his  three  friends,  Shadrach,  Me- 
shach,  and  Abednego,  as  the  first  of  them,  and  Simon  the  Just 
as  the  last  of  them  ;  though  from  the  last  mention  which  we 
have  of  Daniel  in  the  holy  Scriptures  to  the  time  of  Simon  the 
Just,  there  had  passed  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
But  all  this  they  reconcile  by  that  absurd  and  wretched  account 
which  they  give  of  the  history  of  those  times.     For  they  tell  us, 

c  Ezra  viii.  ix.  x.   Nchcmiah  ii. 
11  Vide  I'avidem  Ganz,  aliosquc  Jadseorum  historieos,  et  Buxtorfii  Tibcriadem,  c.  10. 
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that  the  whole  Persian  empire  lasted  only  fifty-two  years,  (as 
h&th  been  afore  taken  notice  of,)  and  that  the  Darius  whom  we 
call  Darius  llystaspis  was  the  Darius  whom  Alexander  con- 
quered, and  that  the  same  was  the  Artaxerxes  (which  they  will 
have  to  1"'  the  oommon  name  of  all  the  kings  of  Persia  in  those 
times)  wh<>  sent  Ezra  first,  and  afterwards  Nehemiah,  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  restore  the  state  of  the  Jews,  and  that  Simon  the  Just 
was  the  same  with  Jaddua  the  high  priest,  who  received  Alex- 
ander at  Jerusalem.  And  according  to  this  account  they  might 
indeed  all  have  lived  together  in  the  seventh  year  of  this  Darius, 
or  Artaxerxes,  (as  they  would  call  him,)  when  they  say  Ezra 
first  went  to  Jerusalem ;  for  that  was  in  the  middle  of  the  said 
fifty-two  years,  according  to  their  computation,  at  which  time 
Jaddua  might  very  well  have  been  of  an  age  capable  to  assist  in 
th.se  councils,  and  it  is  not  impossible  but  Daniel  might  have 
lived  down  to  it,  for  the  Scriptures  give  us  no  account  of  his 
death.  The  truth  of  this  matter  seemeth  most  likely  to  have 
been,  that  these  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  were  such  prin- 
cipal elders,  as  lived  in  a  continued  succession  from  the  first 
return  of  the  Jews  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  to  the  death 
of  Simon  the  Just,  and  laboured  in  their  several  times,  some 
after  others,  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  two  great  works  above 
mentioned,  till  both  were  fully  completed  in  the  time  of  the  said 
Simon  the  Just,  (who  was  made  high  priest  of  the  Jews  in  the 
twenty-fifth  year  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,)  and 
Ezra  had  the  assistance  of  such  of  them  as  lived  in  his  time. 
But  the  whole  conduct  of  the  work,  and  the  glory  of  accom- 
plishing it,  is  by  the  Jews  chiefly  attributed  to  him,  under 
whose  presidency  (they  tell  us)  it  was  done.  And  therefore 
ethey  look  on  him  as  another  Moses.  For  the  law,  they  say, 
was  given  by  Moses,  but  it  was  revived  and  restored  by  Ezra, 
after  it  had  been  in  a  manner  extinguished  and  lost  in  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  And  therefore  they  reckon  him  as  the  second 
founder  of  it;  and  it  is  a  common  opinion  among  them,  fthat 
he  was  Malachi  the  prophet ;  that  he  was  called  Ezra  as  his 
proper  name,  and  Malachi  (which  signifieth  an  angel  or  mes- 
senger) from  his  office,  because  he  was  sent  as  the  angel  and 
messenger  of  God  to  restore  again  the  Jewish  religion,  and 
establish  it  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  before  the  captivity, 

e  Vide  Buxtorhi  Tiberiadcin,  c.  10.  Ganz.    Chaldseus  Paraphrastcs  in  Mala- 
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on  the  foundation  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  And  indeed, 
by  virtue  of  that  ample  commission  which  he  had  from  king 
Artaxerxes,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  more  herein  than 
any  other  of  his  nation  ;  and  he  executed  all  the  powers  thereof 
to  the  utmost  he  was  able,  for  the  resettling  both  of  the  eccle- 
siastical and  political  state  of  the  Jews,  in  the  best  posture  they 
were  then  capable  of;  and  from  hence  his  name  is  in  so  high 
esteem  and  veneration  among  the  Jews,  that  it  is  a  common 
saying  among  their  writers,  that  if  the  law  had  not  been  given 
by  Moses,  Ezra  was  worthy  by  whom  it  should  have  been 
given . 

As  to  the  ancient  and  approved  usages  of  the  Jewish  church, 
which  had  been  in  practice  before  the  captivity,  they  had  by 
Jeshua  and  Zerubbabel,  with  the  chief  elders  their  contempo- 
raries, and  by  others  that  after  succeeded  them,  been  a  gather- 
ing together  from  their  first  return  to  Jerusalem,  as  they  could 
be  recovered  from  the  memories  of  the  ancients  of  their  nation, 
who  had  either  seen  them  practised  themselves  before  the  cap- 
tivity, or  had  been  informed  concerning  them  by  their  parents 
or  others,  who  had  lived  before  them.  All  these,  and  whatso- 
ever else  was  pretended  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  Ezra  brought 
under  a  review,  and  having,  after  due  examination,  allowed  such 
of  them  as  were  to  be  allowed,  and  settled  them  by  his  appro- 
bation and  authority,  they  gave  birth  to  what  the  Jews  now  call 
their  oral  law.  For  they  Sown  a  twofold  law,  the  first  the  written 
law,  which  is  recorded  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  second 
the  oral  law,  which  they  have  only  by  the  tradition  of  their 
ciders.  And  both  these,  they  say,  were  given  them  by  Moses 
from  mount  Sinai,  of  which  the  former  only  was  committed  to 
writing,  and  the  other  delivered  down  to  them  from  generation 
to  generation  by  the  tradition  of  the  elders.  And  therefore 
holding  them  to  be  both  of  the  same  authority,  as  having  both 
of  them  the  same  divine  original,  they  think  themselves  to  be 
bound  as  much  by  the  latter  as  the  former,  or  rather  much 
more.  For  the  written  law  is,  hthey  say,  in  many  places  ob- 
scure, scanty,  and  defective,  and  could  be  no  perfect  rule  to 
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them  without  the  oral  law,  which  containing, according  to  them, 

a  full,  complete,  and  perfect  interpretation  of  all  that  is  written 
in  the  other,  supplies  all  the  defects,  and  solves  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  it.  And  therefore  they  observe  the  written  law  no 
otherwise',  than  according  as  it  is  expounded  and  interpreted  by 
their  oral  law.  And  hence  it  is  a  common  saying  among  them, 
that  the  covenant  was  made  with  them,  not  upon  the  written 
law.  but  upon  the  oral  law.  And  therefore  they  do  in  a  manner 
lay  aside  the  former  to  make  room  for  the  latter;  and  resolve 
their  whole  religion  into  their  traditions,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Romanists  do  theirs,  having  no  farther  regard  to  the  written 
word  of  God,  than  as  it  agrees  with  their  traditionary  explica- 
tions of  it,  but  always  preferring  them  thereto,  though  in  many 
particulars  they  are  quite  contradictory  to  it ;  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption that  had  grown  to  a  great  height  among  them  even  in 
our  Saviour's  time ;  for  he  chargeth  them  with  it,  and  tells 
them,  Mark  vii.  13,  that  they  made  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect 
tln-oaah  their  traditions.  But  they  have  done  it  much  more  since, 
professing  a  greater  regard  to  the  latter  than  the  former.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  we  find  it  so  often  said  in  their  writings,  that 
the  words  of  the  Scribes  are  lovely  above  the  words  of  the  law ; 
that  the  words  of  the  law  are  weighty  and  light,  but  the  words 
of  the  Scribes  are  all  weighty ;  that  the  words  of  the  elders  are 
weightier  than  the  words  of  the  prophets,  (where  by  the  words 
of  the  Scribes,  and  the  words  of  the  elders,  they  mean  the  tra- 
ditions delivered  to  them  by  their  Scribes  and  elders.)  And  in 
other  places ;  that  the  written  text  is  only  as  water,  but  the 
Mishnah  and  Talmud  (in  which  are  contained  their  traditions) 
are  as  wine  and  hippocras.  And  again,  that  the  written  law  is 
only  as  salt,  but  the  Mishnah  and  Talmud  as  pepper  and  sweet 
spices.  And  in  many  other  sayings,  very  common  among  them, 
do  they  express  the  high  veneration  which  they  bear  towards 
the  oral  or  traditionary  law,  and  the  little  regard  which  they 
have  to  the  written  word  of  God  in  comparison  of  it,  making 
nothing  of  the  latter,  but  as  expounded  by  the  former,  as  if  the 
written  word  were  no  more  than  the  dead  letter,  and  the  tradi- 
tionary law  alone  the  soul,  that  gives  the  whole  life  and  essence 
thereto.  And  this  being  what  they  hold  of  their  traditions, 
which  they  call  their  oral  law,  the  account  which  they  give  of 
its  original  is  as  followeth  : 
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For  they  tell  us,  that  at  the  same  time  '  when  God  gave  unto 
Moses  the  law  in  mount  Sinai,  he  gave  unto  him  also  the  inter- 
pretation of  it,  commanding  him  to  commit  the  former  to  writ- 
ing, but  to  deliver  the  other  only  by  word  of  mouth,  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  memories  of  men,  and  to  be  transmitted  down  by 
them  from  generation  to  generation  by  tradition  only ;  and  from 
hence  the  former  is  called  the  written,  and  the  other  the  oral 
law.  And  to  this  day,  all  the  determinations  and  dictates  of 
the  latter  are  termed  by  the  Jews  constitutions  of  Moses  from 
mount  Sinai,  because  they  do  as  firmly  believe  that  he  received 
them  all  from  God  in  his  forty  days'  converse  with  him  in  that 
mount,  as  that  he  then  received  the  written  text  itself:  that  on 
his  return  from  this  converse  he  brought  both  of  these  laws  with 
him,  and  delivered  them  unto  the  people  of  Israel  in  this  man- 
ner. As  soon  as  he  was  returned  to  his  tent,  he  called  Aaron 
thither  unto  him,  and  first  delivered  to  him  the  text,  which  was 
to  be  the  written  law,  and  after  that  the  interpretation  of  it, 
which  was  the  oral  law,  in  the  same  order  as  he  received  both 
from  God  in  the  mount.  Then  Aaron  arising,  and  seating  him- 
self at  the  right  hand  of  Moses,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  his  sons 
went  next  in,  and  being  taught  both  these  laws  at  the  feet  of 
the  prophet,  in  the  same  manner  as  Aaron  had  been,  they  also 
arose  and  seated  themselves,  the  one  on  the  left  hand  of  Moses, 
and  the  other  on  the  right  hand  of  Aaron,  and  then  the  seventy 
elders,  who  constituted  the  Sanhedrim,  or  great  senate  of  the 
nation,  went  in,  and  being  taught  by  Moses  both  these  laws  in 
the  same  manner,  they  also  seated  themselves  in  the  tent,  and 
then  entered  all  such  of  the  people  as  were  desirous  of  knowing 
the  law  of  God,  and  were  taught  it  in  the  same  manner ;  after 
this  Moses  withdrawing,  Aaron  repeated  the  whole  of  both  laws, 
as  he  had  heard  it  from  him,  and  also  withdrew,  and  then  Elea- 
zar and  Ithamar  repeated  the  same,  and  on  their  withdrawing 
the  seventy  elders  made  the  same  repetition  to  the  people  then 
present;  so  that  each  of  them  having  heard  both  these  laws 
repeated  to  them  four  times,  they  all  had  it  thereby  firmly  fixed 
in  their  memories  ;  and  that  then  they  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  whole  congregation,  and  communicated  to  all  the 

(  Perke  Avoth,  cap.  1 .      Prrefatio  Mai-     rensio  Opens  Talmudici.     David  Ganz. 
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people  of  Israel  what  had  been  thus  delivered  unto  them  by  the 
prophet  of  God  :  that  they  did  put  the  text  into  writing,  but 
the  interpretation  of  it  they  delivered  down  only  by  word  of 
mouth  to  the  succeeding  generations  :  that  the  written  text 
contained  the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts,  into  which  they 
divide  the  law,  and  the  unwritten  interpretations  all  the  manners, 
ways,  and  circumstances  that  were  to  be  observed  in  the  keep- 
ing of  them  :  that  after  this,  towards  the  end  of  the  fortieth 
year  from  their  coming  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  month,  (which  fell  about  the  middle 
of  our  January,)  Moses  calling  all  the  people  of  Israel  together, 
acquainted  them  of  the  approaching  time  of  his  death,  and 
therefore  ordered,  that  if  any  of  them  had  forgot  aught  of  what 
he  had  delivered  to  them,  they  should  repair  to  him,  and  he 
would  repeat  to  them  anew  what  had  slipped  their  memories, 
and  farther  explain  unto  them  every  difficulty  and  doubt  which 
might  arise  in  their  minds  concerning  what  he  had  taught  them 
of  the  law  of  their  God  :  and  that  hereon  they  applying  to  him, 
all  the  remaining  time  of  his  life,  that  is,  from  the  said  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  month  till  the  sixth  day  of  the  twelfth 
month,  was  employed  in  instructing  them  anew  in  the  text, 
which  they  call  the  written  law,  and  in  the  interpretations  of  it, 
which  they  call  the  oral  law  :  and  that  on  the  said  sixth  day 
having  delivered  to  them  thirteen  copies  of  the  written  law,  all 
copied  out  with  his  own  hand,  from  the  beginning  of  Genesis  to 
the  end  of  Deuteronomy,  one  to  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  to  be 
kept  by  them  throughout  their  generations,  and  the  thirteenth 
to  the  Levites,  to  be  laid  up  by  them  in  the  tabernacle  before  the 
Lord,  and  having  moreover  then  anew  repeated  the  oral  law  to 
Joshua  his  successor,  he  went  on  the  seventh  day  up  into  mount 
Nebo,  and  there  died :  that  after  his  death  Joshua  delivered  the 
said  oral  law  to  the  elders,  who  after  succeeded  him,  and  they 
delivered  it  to  the  prophets,  and  the  prophets  transmitted  it 
down  from  each  other  till  it  came  to  Jeremiah,  who  delivered  it 
to  Baruch,  and  Baruch  to  Ezra,  by  whom  it  was  delivered  to 
the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  the  last  of  whom  was  Simon 
the  Just :  that  by  him  it  was  delivered  to  Antigonus  of  Socho, 
and  by  him  to  Jose  the  son  of  Jochanan,  and  by  him  to  Jose  the 
son  of  Joezer,  and  by  him  to  Nathan  the  Arbelito,  and  Joshua 
the  son  of  Perachiah,  and  by  them  to  Judah  the  son  of  Tabbai, 
and  Simeon  the  son  of  Shatah,  and  by  them  to  Shemaiah  and 
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Abtalion,  and  by  them  to  Hillel,  and  by  Hillel  to  Simeon  his  son, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  that  took  our  Saviour 
into  his  arms,  when  he  was  brought  to  the  temple  to  be  there 
presented  to  the  Lord  at  the  time  of  his  mother's  purification, 
and  by  Simeon  it  was  delivered  to  Gamaliel  his  son,  (the  same 
at  whose  feet  Paul  was  brought  up,)  and  by  him  to  Simeon  his 
son,  by  him  to  Gamaliel  his  son,  and  by  him  to  Simeon  his  son, 
and  by  him  to  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkadosh  his  son,  who  wrote  it 
into  the  book  which  they  call  the  Mishnah. 

But  all  this  is  mere  fiction,  spun  out  of  the  fertile  invention  of 
the  Talmudists,  without  the  least  foundation  either  in  Scripture 
or  in  any  authentic  history  for  it.  But  since  all  this  is  now 
made  a  part  of  the  Jewish  creed,  and  they  do  as  firmly  believe 
their  traditions  to  have  thus  come  from  God  in  the  manner  I 
have  related,  as  they  do  the  written  word  itself,  and  have  now,  as 
it  were,  wholly  resolved  their  religion  into  these  traditions,  there 
is  no  understanding  what  their  religion  at  present  is  without  it. 
And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  here  inserted  it. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  this.  After  the  death  of 
Simon  the  Just,  k  there  arose  a  sort  of  men  whom  they  call  the 
Tannaim,  or  the  Mishnical  doctors,  that  made  it  their  business 
to  study  and  descant  upon  those  traditions  which  had  been 
received  and  allowed  by  Ezra,  and  the  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue, and  to  draw  inferences  and  consequences  from  them,  all 
which  they  ingrafted  into  the  body  of  these  ancient  traditions,  as 
if  they  had  been  as  authentic  as  the  other ;  which  example  being 
followed  by  those  who  after  succeeded  them  in  this  profession, 
they  continually  added  their  own  imaginations  to  what  they 
had  received  from  those  that  went  before  them,  whereby  these 
traditions  becoming  as  a  snowball,  the  farther  they  rolled  down 
from  one  generation  to  another,  the  more  they  gathered,  and 
the  greater  the  bulk  of  them  grew.  And  thus  it  went  on  to  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  when  Antoninus  Pius 
governed  the  Roman  empire,  by  which  time  they  found  it  neces- 
sary to  put  all  these  traditions  into  writing.  For  they  were  then 
grown  to  so  great  a  number,  and  enlarged  to  so  huge  a  heap,  as 
to  exceed  the  possibility  of  being  any  longer  preserved  by  the 
memory  of  men.  And  besides,  on  the  second  destruction  which 
their  country  had  undergone  from  the  Romans  a  little  before,  in 

k  Zemach  David.    Jucliasin  Shalshcleth  Haccabbala.     Boxtorfii  Lexicon  Rabbini- 
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the  reign  of  Adrian  the  preceding  emperor,  most  of  their  learned 
men  having  been  cut  off,  and  the  ohiefeet  of  their  schools  broken 
up  and  dissolved,  and  vast  numbers  of  their  people  dissipated 
and  driven  out  of  the  land,  the  usual  method  of  preserving  their 
traditions  had  then  in  a  great  measure  failed.  And  therefore 
there  being  danger,  that  under  these  disadvantages  they  might 
be  all  forgotten  and  lost,  for  the  preventing  hereof  it  was  re- 
solved, that  they  should  be  all  collected  together  and  put  into  a 
book  ;  and  Rabbi  Judah  the  son  of  Simeon,  who  from  the  re- 
puted sanctity  of  his  life  was  called  Hakkadosh,  that  is,  the  holy, 
and  was  then  rector  of  the  school  which  they  had  at  Tiberias  in 
Galilee,  and  president  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  there  sat,  under- 
took the  work,  and  compiled  it  in  six  books,  each  consisting  of 
several  tracts,  which  all  together  make  up  the  number  of  sixty- 
three  ;  in  which,  under  their  proper  heads,  he  methodically  di- 
gested all  that  hitherto  had  been  delivered  to  them  of  their  law 
and  their  religion  by  the  tradition  of  their  ancestors.  And  this 
is  the  book  called  the  Mishnah,  which  book  was  forthwith  re- 
ceived by  the  Jews  with  great  veneration  throughout  all  their 
dispersions,  and  hath  ever  since  been  held  in  high  esteem  among 
them ;  for  their  opinion  of  it  is,  that  all  the  particulars  therein 
contained  were  dictated  by  God  himself  to  Moses  from  mount 
Sinai,  as  well  as  the  written  word  itself,  and  consequently  must 
be  of  the  same  divine  authority  with  it,  and  ought  to  be  as 
sacredly  observed.  And  therefore,  as  soon  as  it  was  published, 
it  became  the  subject  of  the  studies  of  all  their  learned  men,  and 
the  chiefest  of  them,  both  in  Judrca  and  Babylonia,  employed 
themselves  to  make  comments  on  it,  and  these  with  the  Mishnah 
make  up  both  their  Talmuds,  that  is,  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
and  the  Babylonish  Talmud.  These  comments  they  call  the 
Gemara,  i.  e.  the  complement,  because  by  them  the  Mishnah  is 
fully  explained,  and  the  whole  traditionary  doctrine  of  their  law 
and  their  religion  completed.  For  the  Mishnah  is  the  text,  and 
the  Gemara  the  comment,  and  both  together  is  what  they  call 
the  Talmud.  That  made  by  the  Jews  of  Judaea  is  called  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  that  made  by  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  is 
called  the  Babylonish  Talmud.  The  former  was  completed 
about  the  year  of  our  Lord  three  hundred,  and  is  published  in 
one  large  folio  ;  the  latter  was  published  about  two  hundred 
years  after,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  hath  had 
several  editions  since  the  invention  of  printing;    the  last  pub- 
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lished  at  Amsterdam  is  in  twelve  folios.  And  in  these  two  Tal- 
muds  (the  law  and  the  prophets  being  in  a  manner  quite  justled 
out  by  them)  is  contained  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  religion  that 
is  now  professed  among  them.  But  the  Babylonish  Talmud 
is  that  which  they  chiefly  follow.  For  the  other,  that  is,  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud,  being  obscure  and  hard  to  be  understood, 
is  not  now  much  regarded  by  them.  But  this  and  the  Mishnah 
being  the  ancientest  books  which  they  have,  (except  the  Chaldee 
paraphrases  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,)  and  both  written  in  the 
language  and  style  of  the  Jews  of  Judaea ;  our  countryman  Dr. 
Lightfoot  hath  made  very  good  use  of  them  in  explaining  several 
places  of  the  New  Testament,  by  parallel  phrases  and  sayings  out 
of  them.  For  the  one  being  composed  about  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  year  of  our  Lord,  and  the  other  about  the  three 
hundredth,  the  idioms,  proverbial  sayings,  and  phraseologies  used 
in  our  Saviour's  time,  might  very  well  be  preserved  in  them. 
But  the  other  Talmud  being  written  in  the  language  and  style  of 
Babylonia,  and  not  compiled  till  about  the  five  hundredth  year 
of  our  Lord,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  much  later,  this  cannot 
so  well  serve  for  this  purpose.  However  it  is  now  the  Alcoran 
of  the  Jews,  into  which  they  have  resolved  all  their  faith  and 
all  their  religion,  although  framed  (almost  with  the  same  im- 
posture as  that  of  Mahomet)  out  of  doctrines  falsely  pretended 
to  be  brought  from  heaven.  And  in  this  book,  all  that  now 
pretend  to  any  learning  among  them  place  their  studies  ;  and 
no  one  can  be  a  master  in  their  schools,  or  a  teacher  in  their 
synagogues,  who  is  not  well  instructed  and  versed  herein,  that 
is,  not  only  in  the  text,  which  is  the  Mishnah,  but  also  in  the 
comment  thereon,  which  is  the  Gemara.  And  this  comment 
they  so  highly  esteem  beyond  the  other,  that  the  name  of 
Gemara  is  wholly  engrossed  by  it ;  the  Gemara  of  the  Babylonish 
Talmud  being  that  only  which  they  now  usually  understand  by 
that  word.  For  this,  with  the  Mishnah  to  which  it  is  added, 
they  think,  doth  truly  complete  and  make  up  the  whole  of  their 
religion,  as  fully  and  perfectly  containing  all  the  doctrines,  rules, 
and  rites  thereof,  and  therefore  it  is  in  their  opinion  the  most 
deserving  of  that  name,  which  signih'eth  what  completes,  Jills  up, 
or  perfects,  for  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. Out  of  this  Talmud  Maimonides  hath  made  an  abstract, 
containing  only  the  resolutions  or  determinations  made  therein 
on  every  case,  without  the  descants,  disputes,  fables,  and  other 
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trash,  under  which  tin  \  lav  buried  in  that  vast  load  of  rubbish. 
This  work  is  entitled  by  him  Yad  Hachazakah,  and  is  one  of 

the  oompletest  digests  of  law  that  was  ever  made;  I  mean  not 
M  t<>  tin-  matter,  but  in  respect  only  of  the  clearness  of  the  style 
and  method  in  which  it  is  composed,  the  filthy  mass  of  dirt  from 
under  which  he  dug  it,  and  the  comprehensive  manner  in  which 
h«'  hath  digested  the  whole.  Others  among  them  have  attempted 
the  like  work,  but  none  have  been  able  to  exceed,  or  come  nigh 
him  herein.  And  for  this  and  other  of  his  writings  he  is  de- 
servedly esteemed  the  best  author  among  them.  They  who  pro- 
fessed this  sort  of  learning,  that  is,  taught  and.  propagated  these 
traditionary  doctrines  among  them,  have  been  distinguished  by 
eral  different  titles  and  appellations,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent ages  in  which  they  lived.  From  the  time  of  the  men  of 
the  great  synagogue  to  the  publishing  of  the  Mishnah  they  were 
called  'Tannaim,  and  they  are  the  Mishnical  doctors,  out  of 
whose  doctrines  and  traditions  the  Mishnah  was  composed. 
And  from  the  time  of  the  publishing  of  the  Mishnah  to  the 
publishing  of  the  Babylonish  Talmud,  they  were  called  mAmo- 
raim,  and  they  are  the  Gemarical  doctors,  out  of  whose  doc- 
trines and  traditions  the  Gemara  was  composed.  And  for  about 
an  hundred  years  after  the  publishing  of  the  Talmud  they  were 
called  "Seburaim,  and  after  that  °Geonim.  And  these  were  the 
several  classes  in  which  their  learned  men  have  been  ranked, 
according  to  the  several  ages  in  which  they  formerly  lived.  But 
for  these  later  times  the  general  name  of  Rabbi  is  that  only 
whereby  their  learned  men  are  called,  there  being  no  other  title 
whereby  they  have  been  distinguished  for  near  seven  hundred 
years  past.  For  about  the  year  1040,  all  their  schools  in  Me- 
sopotamia, where  only  they  enjoyed  these  high  titles,  being  de- 
stroyed, and  all  their  learned  men  thence  expelled  and  driven 
out  by  the  Mahometan  princes,  who  then  governed  in  those 
parts,  they  have  since  that,  with  the  greatest  number  of  their 
people,  flocked  into  these  western  parts,  especially  into  Spain, 

1  The  word  Tannaim  hath  its  deriva-  "   i.  e.   Opinionists;  for  they  did  not 

tion  from  Tanah,  which  signiticth  to  de-  dictate  any  doctrines,  hut   only  inferred 

liver  by  tradition,  and    is  the    same   in  opinions  hy  disputation,  and  probable  ar- 

Chaldee  with    Shanuh    in    the    llehrcw,  guments,  from  what  had  been  afore  dic- 

from  whence  the  word  Mishnah   is  dc-  tated  and  received  in  the  Mishnah  and 

rived.  Gemara. 

m  i.e.    Dictators;    because   they  die-  a  i.e.  The  sublime  or  excellent  doctors; 

tated  those  explications  upon  the  Mish-  they  were  so  called  from  the   sublimity 

nab  which  are  contained  in  the  Gemara.  and  excellency  of  their  learning. 
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France,  and  England.  And  from  that  time  all  these  pompous 
titles,  which  they  affected  in  the  East,  being  here  dropped,  they 
have  retained  none  other  for  their  learned  men  from  that  time, 
but  that  of  Rabbi,  excepting  only  that  those  of  them  who  minis- 
ter in  their  synagogues  are  called  PChacams,  i.  e.  wise  men. 

But  the  9  great  work  of  Ezra  was  his  collecting  together  and 
setting  forth  a  correct  edition  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  he 
laboured  much  in,  and  went  a  great  way  in  the  perfecting  of  it. 
This  both  Christians  and  Jews  give  him  the  honour  of,  and  many 
of  the  ancient  fathers  attribute  more  to  him,  in  this  particular, 
than  the  Jews  themselves.  For  they  hold  that  all  the  Scrip- 
tures were  lost  and  destroyed  in  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and 
that  Ezra  restored  them  all  again  by  divine  revelation.  Thus 
saith  rIrenseus,  and  thus  say  sTertullian, l  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
"Basil,  and  x others.  But  they  had  no  other  foundation  for  it, 
than  that  fabulous  relation  which  we  have  of  it  in  the  14th 
chapter  of  the  second  apocryphal  book  of  Esdras,  a  book  too 
absurd  for  the  Romanists  themselves  to  receive  into  their  Canon. 
Indeed  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  through  the  impiety  of  the  two 
preceding  reigns  of  Manasseh  and  Amnion,  the  book  of  the  law 
was  so  destroyed  and  lost,  that  besides  that  copy  of  it  y  which 
Hilkiah  found  in  the  temple,  there  was  then  none  other  to  be 
had.  For  the  surprise  which  Hilkiah  is  said  to  be  in  at  the 
finding  of  it,  and  the  grief  which  Josiah  expressed  at  the  hearing 
of  it  read,  do  plainly  shew,  that  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen 
it  before.  And  if  the  king  and  the  high  priest,  who  were  both 
men  of  eminent  piety,  were  without  this  part  of  holy  Scripture, 
it  can  scarce  be  thought  that  any  one  else  then  had  it.  But  so 
religious  a  prince  as  king  Josiah  could  not  leave  this  long  un- 
remedied. By  his  order  copies  were  forthwith  written  out  from 
this  original,  and  search  being  made  for  all  the  other  parts  of 
holy  Scripture,  both  in  the  colleges  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets, 
and  all  other  places  where  they  could  be  found,  care  was  taken 
for  transcripts  to  be  made  out  of  these  also,  and  thenceforth 
copies  of  the  whole  became  multiplied  among  the  people ;  all 
those  who  were  desirous  of  knowing  the  law  of  their  God,  either 

P  Chacam  in  the  Hebrew  language  sig-  »  In  Epiatola  ad  Chikmem. 

nifieth  a  wise  man.  x  Hieronymne  contra  llehidium.    Au- 

Q  Vide  Boxtorfu  Tiberiadem,  cap.  11.  gustinus  de  Miracolia  none  Script  unr, 

r  Adventu  HaereaeS)  lib. 3.  cap.  25.  lib.  1.     Chrysost.   Horn.  8.  in  Epist.  ad 

8  De  Habitu  Mulierum,  cap.  3,  Hebneos. 

'  Strom.  1.  y  1  Kings  xxii.    1  Chron.  xxxiv. 
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writing  them  out  themselves,  or  procuring  others  to  do  it  for 
them.  So  that  though  within  a  few  years  after  the  holy  city 
ami  temple  were  destroyed,  and  the  authentic  copy  of  the  law, 
which  was  laid  up  before  the  Lord,  was  burnt  and  consumed 
with  them,  yet  by  this  time  many  copies  both  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  all  the  other  sacred  writings,  were  got  into  private 
hands,  who  carried  them  with  them  into  their  captivity.  That 
Daniel  had  a  copy  of  the  holy  Scriptures  with  him  in  Babylon 
it  is  certain;  for  he  z quotes  the  law,  and  also  makes  mention1 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  which  he  could  not 
do  had  he  never  seen  them.  And  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Ezra 
it  is  said,  that  on  the  finishing  of  the  temple  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Darius,  the  priests  and  the  Levites  were  settled  in  their  re- 
spective functions,  according  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses ; 
but  how  could  they  do  this  according  to  the  written  law,  if  they 
had  not  copies  of  that  law  then  among  them  \  and  this  was  near 
sixty  years  before  Ezra  came  to  Jerusalem.  And  farther,  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  when  the  people  called  for  the  law 
of  Moses  to  have  it  read  to  them,  they  did  not  pray  Ezra  to  get 
it  anew  dictated  unto  him,  but  that  he  should  bring  forth  the 
book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  to 
Israel ;  which  plainly  shews  that  the  book  was  then  well  known 
to  have  been  extant,  and  not  to  need  such  a  miraculous  expe- 
dient, as  that  of  a  divine  revelation,  for  its  restoration ;  and  it 
would  with  many  very  much  shock  the  faith  of  the  whole,  should 
it  be  held,  that  it  owed  its  present  being  to  such  a  revival,  it 
being  obvious  for  sceptical  persons  in  this  case  to  object,  that 
he  who  should  be  said  thus  to  revive  it,  then  forged  the  whole. 
All  that  Ezra  did  in  this  matter  was  to  get  together  as  many 
copies  of  the  sacred  writings  as  he  could,  and  out  of  them  all 
set  forth  a  correct  edition,  in  the  performance  of  which  he  took 
care  of  these  following  particulars  : 

I.  He  corrected  all  the  errors  that  had  crept  into  these  copies 
through  the  negligence  or  mistakes  of  transcribers.  For  by  com- 
paring them  one  with  the  other,  he  found  out  the  true  reading, 
and  set  all  at  rights.  Whether  the  hKeri  Cetib,  that  are  in  our 
present  Hebrew  Bibles,  were  of  these  corrections,  I  durst  not 

z  Dan.  ix.  11,  13.            a  Dan.  ix.  2.  various  readings,   the  wrong  reading    is 

b  The  Keri  Cetib  arc  various  readings  written  in  the  text,  (and  that  is  railed  the 

in    the    Hebrew    Bible.      fieri,    signilieth  Cetib,)  and   the  true   reading  is  written 

that  which  is  read,  and  Cetib  that  which  in  the  margin,  (and  that  is  called  the 

is  written.    For  where  there  are  any  such  Keri.) 
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say;  the  generality  cof  the  Jewish  writers  tell  us  that  they 
were,  and  others  among  them  hold  them  much  ancienter,  refer- 
ring them  with  absurdity  enough  even  as  high  up  as  the  very 
times  of  the  first  writers  of  the  books  in  which  they  are  found, 
as  if  they  themselves  had  designedly  made  these  various  read- 
ings for  the  sake  of  some  mysteries  comprised  under  them.  It 
is  most  probable  that  they  had  their  original  from  the  mistakes 
of  the  transcribers  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  the  observations 
and  corrections  of  the  Masorites  made  thereon.  If  any  of  them 
were  of  those  ancient  various  readings  which  had  been  observed 
by  Ezra  himself  in  the  comparing  of  those  copies  he  collated  on 
this  ocsasion,  and  were  by  him  annexed  in  the  margin,  as  cor- 
rections of  those  errors  which  he  found  in  the  text ;  it  is  certain 
those  could  not  be  of  that  number,  which  are  now  in  those  sa- 
cred books  that  were  written  by  himself,  or  taken  into  the  Canon 
after  his  time.  For  there  are  Kerl  Cetffis  in  them,  as  well  as  in 
the  other  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

II.  He  collected  together  all  the  books  of  which  the  holy 
Scriptures  did  then  consist,  and  disposed  them  in  their  proper 
order,  and  settled  the  Canon  of  Scripture  for  his  time.  These 
books  he  d divided  into  three  parts;  1st,  the  Law;  2dly,  the 
Prophets ;  and,  3dly,  the  Cetubim  or  Hagiographa,  i.  e.  the  ho!// 
writings;  which  division  our  Saviour  himself  takes  notice  of, 
Luke  xxiv.  44,  where  he  saith,  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake 
unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  icith  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled, 
which  were  written  in  the  law,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the 
psalms,  concerning  me.  For  there  by  the  Psalms  he  means  the 
whole  third  part  called  the  Hagiographa.  For  that  part  begin- 
ning with  the  Psalms,  the  whole  was  for  that  reason  then  com- 
monly called  by  that  name,  as  usually  with  the  Jews  the  parti- 
cular books  are  named  from  the  words  with  which  they  begin. 
Thus  with  them,  Genesis  is  called  Bereshith,  Exodus  Shemoth, 
Leviticus  Vajikra,  &c.  because  they  begin  with  these  Hebrew 
words.  And  Joscphus  makes  mention  of  this  same  division. 
For  he  saith  in  his  first  book  against  Apion,  "Wo  have  only 
"  two  and  twenty  books  which  are  to  be  believed  as  of  divine 
"  authority,  of  which  five  are  the  books  of  Moses.     From  the 

e  De  Keri  Cctib  vide  Arcanum  Punr-         d  Buxtorfii  Tiberias,  cap,  11.     Schick- 

tationis  Rcvrlatum,  lib.  1.  cap.  7.     Bux-  ardi  Berbinatb  Ilappcrusbim,  cap.  1.  §.6. 

torfii  Yindiria-;  Ycritatis  Hcbraicre,  part.  Elias  Levita  in  Masoreth  Hammasorctb. 

2.  cap.  4.  ct  Walroni  Prolegom.  8.  §.  18,  Lcusdcni  Prrcfatio  ad  Biblia  Arhire. 
19,  See. 
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"  death  of  Moses  to  the  reign  of  Artaxcrxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes 
"  king  of  Persia,  the  prophets,  who  were  the  successors  of  Moses, 
u  have  written  in  thirteen  books.  The  remaining  four  books 
"  contain  hymns  to  God,  and  documents  of  life  for  the  use  of 
"  men."     In  which  division,  according  to  him,  the  Law  contains, 

I.  Genesis,  2  Exodus,  3.  Leviticus,  4.  Numbers,  5.  Deuteronomy ; 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  1.  Joshua,  2.  Judges,  with  Ruth, 
3.  Samuel,  4.  Kings,  5.  Isaiah,  6.  Jeremiah,  with  his  Lamenta- 
tions, 7.Ezekiel,  8.  Daniel,  9.  the  twelve  minor  Prophets,  10.  Job, 

II.  Ezra,  12.  Nehemiah,  13.  Esther ;  and  the  Hagiographa,  1.  the 
Psalms,  2.  the  Proverbs,  3.  Ecclesiastes,  4.  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
which  all  together  make  two  and  twenty  books.  This  e  division 
was  made  for  the  sake  of  reducing  the  books  to  the  number  of 
their  alphabet,  in  which  are  two  and  twenty  letters.  But  at 
present  f  they  reckon  these  books  to  be  twenty-four,  and  dispose 
of  them  in  this  order.  First,  the  Law,  which  contains,  1.  Gene- 
sis, 2.  Exodus,  3.  Leviticus,  4.  Numbers,  5.  Deuteronomy  ;  se- 
condly, the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  which  they  divide  into  the 
former  prophets  and  the  latter  prophets  ;  the  books  of  the  former 
prophets  are,  C.Joshua,  7.  Judges,  8.  Samuel,  9-  Kings;  and  the 
books  of  the  latter  prophets  are,  10.  Isaiah,  11.  Jeremiah, 
12.  Ezekiel,  and  13.  the  twelve  minor  Prophets;  thirdly,  the 
Hagiographa,  which  are,  14.  the  Psalms,  15.  the  Proverbs,  16.  Job, 

17.  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which  they  call  the  Song  of  Songs, 

18.  Ruth,  19.  the  Lamentations,  20.  Ecclesiastes,  21.  Esther, 
22.  Daniel,  23.  Ezra,  and  24.  the  Chronicles.  Under  the  name 
of  Ezra  they  comprehend  the  book  of  Nehemiah.  For  the 
Hebrews,  and  also  the  Greeks,  anciently  reckoned  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  but  as  one  book  ;  but  k  this  order  hath  not  been 
always  observed  among  the  Jews,  neither  is  it  so  now  in  all 
places.  For  there  hath  been  great  variety  as  to  this,  and  that 
not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  also  among  the  Christians,  as  well 
Greeks  as  Latins.  But  no  variation  herein  is  of  any  moment. 
For  in  what  order  soever  the  books  are  placed,  they  are  still  the 
word  of  God,  and  no  change  as  to  this  can  make  any  change  in 
that  divine  authority  which  is  stamped  upon  them.  Rut  all 
these  books  were  not  received  into  the  Canon  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures in  Ezra's  time.     For  Malachi,  it  is  supposed,  lived  after 

l'   llieronymus  in  Prologo  Galeato.  Leusdcni  I'rsef.  ad  Biblia  Mcbrcea  Athiie. 

f  Buxtorfii  Tiberias,  cap.  it.     Schick-        k  Vide  lluilium  de  Bibliorum  Textibus 
ardi  Bechinath  Happeruabim,  cap.  1.  §.6.    Originalibaa. 

P1UDEAUX,   VOL.    I.  I!  1) 
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him,  and  in  Nehemiah  mention  is  made  of  Jaddua  as  high  priest, 
and  of  Darius  Codomannus  as  king  of  Persia,  who  were  at  least 
an  hundred  years  after  his  time ;  and  in  the  third  chapter  of  the 
first  book  of  Chronicles,  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel 
is  carried  down  for  so  many  generations,  as  must  necessarily 
make  it  reach  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  there- 
fore this  book  could  not  be  put  into  the  Canon  till  after  his 
time.  It  is  most  likely,  that  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  as  well  as  Malachi,  were  afterwards 
added  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just,  and  that  it  was  not  till 
then  that  the  Jewish  Canon  of  the  holy  Scriptures  was  fully 
completed.  And  indeed  these  last  books  seem  very  much  to 
want  the  exactness  and  skill  of  Ezra  in  their  publication,  they 
falling  far  short  of  the  correctness  which  is  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  five  books  of  the  law  are  divided 
h  into  fifty-four  sections.  This  division  many  of  the  Jews  hold 
to  be  one  of  the  constitutions  of  Moses  from  mount  Sinai.  But 
others  with  more  likelihood  of  truth  attribute  it  to  Ezra.  It 
was  made  for  the  use  of  their  synagogues,  and  the  better 
instructing  of  the  people  there  in  the  law  of  God.  For  'every 
sabbath  day  one  of  these  sections  was  read  in  their  synagogues. 
And  this,  we  are  assured  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  was  done 
amongst  them  k of  old  lime,  which  may  well  be  interpreted  from 
the  time  of  Ezra.  They  ended  the  last  section  with  the  last 
words  of  Deuteronomy  on  the  sabbath  of  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, and  then  begun  anew  with  the  first  section  from  the 
beginning  of  Genesis  the  next  sabbath  after,  and  so  went  round 
in  this  circle  every  year.  The  number  of  these  sections  was 
fifty-four,  because  in  their  intercalated  years  (a  month  being 
then  added)  there  were  fifty-four  sabbaths.  On  other  years 
they  reduced  them  to  the  number  of  the  sabbaths  which  were 
in  those  years,  by  joining  two  short  ones  several  times  into  one. 
For  they  held  themselves  obliged  to  have  the  whole  law  thus 
read  over  in  their  synagogues  every  year.  Till  the  time  of  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  they  read  only  the  law. 
1  But  then  being  forbid  to  read  it  any  more,  in  the  room  of  the 
fifty-four  sections  of  the  law,  they  substituted  fifty-four  sections 

•'    Buxtorfii  Tiberias,  cap.  1  1.  ft  Tract.  '  Huxtorfii  Synagoga  Judaica,  e.  16. 

de  Paraahu  et  Synagoga  Judaica,  c  iC>.        k  Acts  rr.ai. 

<t   cap.  ay.     Bchickardi  Bechinath  Hap-        I  Elias  in  Tisbitc,  Buxtorfius  et  Bchick- 

peroshim,  cap.  1.  §.  6.  PraHatio  Lenedeni  ardus,  ibid.    Hottingeri  Thesaurus,  lib.  1. 

ad  Biblia  Ht-brsea  Athite.  Elias  in  Tisbitc.  c.  2.  §.  5.  11.  3. 
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<>ut  of  the  prophets,  the  reading  of  which  they  ever  after  con- 
tinued. So  that  whin  the  reading  of  the  law  was  again  restored 
by  the  ACaocabeee,  the  section  which  wan  read  every  sabbath  out 

of  the  law  served  for  their  first  lesson,  and  the  section  out  of  the 
prophets  for  their  second  lesson  ;  and  so  it  was  practised  in  the 
time  of  the  apostles.  And  therefore  when  Paul  entered  into 
the  synagogue  at  Antiochia  in  Pisidia,  it  is  said,  that  mhe  stood 
up  to  preach,  after  the  reading  of  the  laic  and  the  prophets,  that  is, 
after  the  reading  of  the  first  lesson  out  of  the  law,  and  the 
second  lesson  out  of  the  prophets.  And  in  that  very  sermon 
which  he  then  preached,  he  tells  them,  nthat  the  prophets  were 
read  at  Jerusalem  every  sabbath  day,  that  is,  in  those  lessons 
which  were  taken  out  of  the  prophets. 

These  sections  were  divided  into  verses,  which  the  Jews  call 
Pesnkim.  They  are  marked  out  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  by  two 
great  points  at  the  end  of  them,  called  from  hence  Soph-Pasuk, 
i.  e.  the  end  of  the  verse  If  Ezra  himself  was  not  the  author  of 
this  division,  (as  most  say,)  it  was  not  long  after  him  that  it  was 
introduced  ;  for  certainly  it  is  very  ancient.  It  is  most  likely  it 
was  invented  for  the  sake  of  the  Targumists,  or  Chaldee  inter- 
preters. For  after  the  Hebrew  language  had  ceased  to  be  the 
mother-tongue  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Chaldee  grew  up  into  use 
among  them  instead  of  it,  (as  "was  their  case  after  their  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,)  their  usage  was,  Pthat  in  the 
public  reading  of  the  law  to  the  people,  it  was  read  to  them  first 
in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  after  that  rendered  by  an  inter- 
preter into  the  Chaldee  language,  that  so  all  might  fully  under- 
stand the  same.  And  this  was  done  period  by  period.  And 
therefore,  that  these  periods  might  be  the  better  distinguished, 
and  the  reader  more  certainly  know  how  much  to  read  at  every 
interval,  and  the  interpreter  how  much  to  interpret  at  every  in- 
terval, there  was  a  necessity  that  some  marks  should  be  invented 
for  their  direction  herein.  The  <i  rule  given  in  their  ancient 
books  is,  that  in  the  law  the  reader  was  to  read  one  verse,  and 
then  the  interpreter  was  to  render  the  same  into  the  Chaldee  ; 

m  Acts  xiii.  15.  sertatio  de  Linguae  Hebreere  conscrvatione, 

n  Arts  xiii.  27.  V")7-  Morini  Ezercit.  BibL  p.  a.  Exerc. 

o  David  Kimchi  in  Praefationo  ad  Mi-  «j.  c.  5.  §.  9.     Hottingeri  Thesaurus,  1.  1. 

cblol.   Ephodsei  Gram.  c.  7.    Elias  Levita  r.  3.  §.  3.  q.  1.  Maimonidea  in  Tepbillin, 

in  Praefatione  ad  Methurgeman.  c.   12.     Scbickardi  Bechinath   Elapperu- 

P  Waltoni  Prolegom.  3.  §.  24.     Light-  shim,  cap.  2.  §.  I. 
foot,  vol.  i.   p.  215,  220,  357,  and   1012.  '1    Mislma    in    Tract.     Megilla,     c.  4. 

vol.  ii.  p.  54S  and  803.     Buxtorfii  Dis-  Tract.  Sophcrim,  cap.  11. 

eb2 
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but  that  in  the  prophets  the  reader  was  to  read  three  verses 
together,  and  then  the  interpreter  to  render  the  same  three 
verses  into  Chaldee,  in  the  same  manner  ;  which  manifestly 
proves,  that  the  division  of  the  Scriptures  into  verses  must  be  as 
ancient,  as  the  way  of  interpreting  them  into  the  Chaldee  lan- 
guage in  their  synagogues ;  which  was  from  the  very  time  that 
synagogues  were  erected,  and  the  Scriptures  publicly  read  in 
them  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  This  was  at  first  done 
only  in  the  law,  (for  r  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  the  law  only 
was  read  in  their  synagogues,)  but  afterwards,  in  imitation 
hereof,  the  same  was  also  done  in  the  prophets  and  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  especially  after  that  the  prophets  began  also  to  be  pub- 
licly read  among  them,  as  well  as  the  law ;  and  from  hence  the 
division  of  the  holy  Scriptures  into  verses,  it  is  most  likely,  was 
first  made,  but  without  any  numerical  figures  annexed  to  them. 
The  manner  whereby  they  are  now  distinguished  in  their  com- 
mon Hebrew  Bibles  is  by  the  two  great  points,  called  Soph- 
Pasid,  above  mentioned.  But  whether  this  was  the  ancient  way 
is  by  some  made  a  question.  The  objection  raised  against  it  is 
this  :  if  the  distinction  of  verses  was  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
the  Chaldee  interpreters  in  their  synagogues,  and  must  therefore 
be  held  as  ancient  as  that  way  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  in 
them,  sit  must  then  have  place  in  their  sacred  synagogical  books. 
For  none  other  were  used,  either  by  the  readers  or  their  inter- 
preters, in  their  public  assemblies.  But  it  hath  been  Anciently 
held  as  a  rule  among  them,  that  any  points  or  accents  written 
into  these  sacred  books  pollute  and  profane  them ;  and  there- 
fore no  copy,  either  of  the  Law  or  the  Prophets,  now  used  in 
their  synagogues,  hath  any  points  or  accents  written  in  it.  To 
this  I  answer,  whatever  may  be  the  practice  of  the  modern 
Jews,  this  is  no  rule  to  let  us  know  what  was  the  ancient  prac- 
tice among  them,  since  in  many  particulars  they  have  varied 
from  the  ancient  usages,  as  they  now  do  from  each  other, 
according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  world  in  which  they  dwell. 
The  division  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  into  verses  among  the 
Jews  is  certainly  very  ancient.  For  mention  is  made  of  them 
in  "the  Mishnah  ;  and  that  the  reason  of  this  division  was  for 

r  Buxtorfius  in  Bibliothcca  Rabbinica,         u  Tract.  Megilla,  cap.  4.  §.  4.  ubi  dici- 

p.  ?s^.  tur  :   Qui  legit  in  lege  non  leget  minus 

s  Morinus  in  Excrcitationibus  Biblicis,  quam  tre9  versus.    Non  leget  interpret] 

part.  2.    Exercit.  15.  rap.  1.  §.9.  plus  quam  unum  verstun,  et  in  prophetis 

*  Tract.  Sopherim,  cap.  3.   Morini  Ex-  tree. 

rrcit.   BibL  part.  2.     Exercit.  15.  c.  4. 
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the  direction  of  tin-  readen  ami  the  Ghaldee  interpreters,  is  also 
thero  implied.  And  therefore,  supposing  such  a  division  for  this 
u->',  it  must  necessarily  follow,  that  there  moat  have  been  some 
marks  to  Bel  it  out,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  answered  the 
end  intended.  Those  *  that  say  these  verses  were  distinguished 
by  a  set  number  of  lines  of  which  they  consisted,  seem  not  to 
have  considered,  that  a  line  often  ends  in  an  imperfect  sense, 
and  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  And  therefore  a  division  into 
verses  this  way  could  not  serve  the  end  for  which  the  Mishnah 
makes  mention  of  them,  that  is,  for  the  direction  of  the  readers 
and  Ghaldee  interpreters  in  their  synagogues.  For  there  could 
be  no  true  reading,  or  true  interpreting,  if  the  stop  were  made 
otherwise  than  at  the  end  of  a  full  sentence.  And  therefore  if 
the  distinction  of  verses  in  their  sacred  synagogical  books  were 
anciently  discernible  only  by  lines,  it  could  be  no  otherwise  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  Maimonides  says  they  were 
written,  than  by  ending  of  the  last  line  of  the  verse  in  a  break. 
For  that  >' author  out  of  the  Talmud  tells  us,  that  the  parch- 
ments on  which  they  were  written  were  to  be  of  six  hands1 
breadth,  and  of  as  many  in  length,  and  the  writing  of  them  to 
be  in  six  columns,  each  column  being  of  an  hand's  breadth ;  and 
that  each  line  in  these  columns  was  to  contain  thirty  of  their 
letters.  And  therefore  if  a  break  were  made  where  the  last 
line  of  the  verse  ended,  and  the  next  verse  were  begun  with  a 
new  line,  this  would,  I  acknowledge,  be  sufficient  to  set  out  the 
distinction  of  these  verses,  and  make  them  fully  answer  the  end 
intended ;  but  there  are  two  exceptions  against  it.  The  first 
is,  that  such  breaks  could  not  always  be  made,  because  some- 
times the  verse  might  be  run  out  to  the  end  of  the  last  line,  and 
so  leave  no  space  at  all  for  a  break,  and  then  there  could  no 
distinction  at  all  be  made  this  way,  between  that  verse  and  the 
next.  And  the  second  is,  zthat  those  who  hold  this  opinion, 
that  the  verses  were  to  be  reckoned  by  lines,  allow  only  two  of 
the  lines  above  mentioned  to  a  verse ;  but  there  are  many  verses 
which  cannot  be  written  in  fewer  than  five  or  six  of  those  lines. 
It  is  most  likely,  that  anciently  the  writing  of  those  books  was  in 
long  lines,  from  one  side  of  the  parchment  to  the  other,  and  that 
the  verses  in  them  were  distinguished  in  the  same  manner  as 

x  Morinus  in  Excrcitationibus  Biblicis,     c.  9.    Talmud  in  Bava  Bathra,  fol.  16. 
part.  2.  exercit.  15.  cap.  2.  z  Morinus,  ibid, 

y  Maimonides  de  Libro  Lcgis,  c.  7.  et 
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the  stichi  afterwards  were  in  the  Greek  Bibles.  For  athe  man- 
ner of  their  writing  those  stick i  at  first  was,  to  allow  a  line  to 
every  stichus,  and  there  to  end  the  writing  where  they  ended  the 
stichus,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  line  void  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
line  is  left  at  a  break.  But  this  losing  too  much  of  the  parch- 
ment, and  making  the  book  too  bulky ;  for  the  avoiding  of  both 
these  inconveniences,  the  way  afterwards  was  to  put  a  point  at 
the  end  of  every  stichis,  and  so  continue  the  writing,  without 
leaving  any  part  of  the  line  void  as  before.  And  in  the  same 
manner,  I  conceive,  the  pesukim,  or  verses  of  the  Hebrew  Bibles, 
were  anciently  written.  At  first  they  allowed  a  line  to  every 
verse ;  and  a  line  drawn  from  one  side  of  the  parchment  to  the 
other,  of  the  length  as  above  mentioned,  was  sufficient  to  contain 
any  verse  that  is  now  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  But  many  verses 
falling  short  of  this  length,  they  found  the  same  inconveniences, 
that  the  Greeks  after  did  in  the  first  way  of  their  writing  their 
stichi,  and  therefore  came  to  the  same  remedy ;  that  is,  they  did 
put  the  two  points  above  mentioned  (which  they  call  Soph-Pa- 
suk)  at  the  place  where  the  former  verse  ended,  and  continued 
the  writing  of  the  next  verse  in  the  same  line,  without  leaving 
any  void  space  at  all  therein.  And  so  their  manner  hath  con- 
tinued ever  since,  excepting  only  that  between  their  sections,  as 
well  the  smaller  as  the  greater,  there  is  some  void  space  left  to 
make  the  distinction  between  them.  And  I  am  the  more  in- 
clined to  think  this  to  be  the  truth  of  the  matter,  that  is,  that 
anciently  the  verses  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  were  so  many  lines 
therein,  because  among  the  ancients  of  other  nations,  about  the 
same  time,  the  lines  in  the  writings  of  prose  authors,  as  well  as 
of  poets,  were  termed  verses ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are  told, 
bthat  Zoroastres\s  works  contained  two  millions  of  verses,  and 
c  Aristotle's  four  hundred  forty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seventy,  though  neither  of  them  wrote  any  thing  but  in  prose ; 
and  so  also  we  find  the  writings  dof  Tully,  eof  Origen,  fof  Lac- 
tantius,  and  s others,  who  were  all  prose  writers,  reckoned  by 

a  Vide  Millii  Proleg.  ad  Grsec.  Test.  {  Hicron.  in  Epist.  1 24.  ad  Damasum. 

p.  90.  e  Cornelius  Nepos  in  Epaminonda.   In 

o  Plin.  lib.  3.  c.  1.  hoc  volumine  vitas  exccllenthim  virorum 

c   Diogenes  Laertius  in  Vita  Aristote-  eonipluriuin  concludere  const  it  uinms.cpio- 

lis.  rum   scparatim  multis   millibus  vcrsimm 

<•  Asconius    Pedianus   Ciceronis  verba  complurcs  scriptores  ante  nos  explicarunt. 

■  it:it    rrrsii  a  primo  OOtingmtetimO  i/itin-  And  .losephus  tells  us,  in  the  conclusion 

qtutgesimo,  Sue,  of  his  Antiquities,  "that  this  work  of  his 

'    lliiron.  in  Ctttal.  Scriptorum  Eccle-  "  contained  twenty  books,  and  sixty  thou- 

nasticonftn,  et  alibi.  "  sand  arixoi,  or  verses."   For  tho  Greek 
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the  number  of  verses,  which  could  be  no  other  than  so  many 
lines.  And  why  then  might  not  the  Bible  verses  anciently  have 
been  of  the  same  nature  also  {  I  mean  when  written  in  long 
lines  as  aforesaid.  But  the  long  lines  often  occasioning,  that  in 
reading  to  the  end  <>l'  one  verse  they  lost  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  and  -d  often  did  read  wrong,  either  by  skipping  a  line,  or 
beginning  the  same  again;  for  hthe  avoiding  of  this  they  came 
to  the  way  of  writing  in  columns,  and  in  short  lines,  as  is  above 
mentioned.  J  Jut  all  this  1  mean  of  their  sacred  synagogical 
books.  In  their  common  Bibles  they  are  not  tied  up  to  such 
rules,  but  write  and  print  them  so,  as  they  may  best  serve  for 
their  instruction  and  convenience  in  common  use.  If  the  Jews 
at  present,  in  their  synagogical  books,  leave  out  the  two  points 
Soph-Pasuk  at  the  end  of  the  verses,  it  proceeds  from  their 
wresting  the  rule  above  mentioned,  against  putting  points  or 
accents  into  their  sacred  books,  to  a  too  rigorous  meaning.  For 
by  those  points  therein  mentioned  seem  to  be  understood  no 
other  points  than  the  vowel  points,  and  such  others  as  affect  the 
text  in  the  reading.  But  these  two  points  at  the  end  of  every 
verse  only  terminate  the  period,  without  affecting  at  all  either 
the  words  or  the  letters.  But  it  is  no  new  thing  for  the  Jews, 
out  of  an  over-superstitious  interpretation  of  their  traditions,  to 
make  innovations  in  their  ancient  usages,  especially  while  they 
had  their  schools  and  universities  in  'Mesopotamia,  and  there 
held  their  synedrial  and  consistorial  assemblies  of  their  Rabbis, 
in  which  they  hammered  their  law,  and  also  their  ancient  tradi- 
tions, by  a  vast  number  of  new  constitutions  and  new  determina- 
tions, into  what  form  they  pleased. 

But  the  division  of  the  holy  Scriptures  into  chapters,  as  we 
now  have  them,  is  of  a  much  later  date.  The  Psalms  indeed 
were  always  divided  as  at  present.  For  k  St.  Paul,  in  his  sermon 
at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  quotes  the  2d  Psalm.     But  as  to  the  rest 

o-ti'xoj  is  the  same  with  the  Latin  versus,  that  Methodius,  Eusebius,  and  Apollina- 

and  both  the  same  originally  with  what  rius  answered  the  objections  of  Porphyry 

we  call  a  line   in  writing.      For  versus  against   the    Scriptures,   multis  versuum 

properly  is  a  line,  whether  in   prose  or  millions,  i.e.  by  many  thousands  of  verses; 

verse,  and  is  so  called  a  vcrtendo,  because  that  is,  lines,  for  they  all  wrote  in  prose, 
the  writer,  when  he  is  got  to  the  end  of  h  Maimonides  in  Libro  Legis,  cap.  7. 
one  line,  turns  back  his  band  and  begins         i  They  had  these   schools  at  Naerda, 

the  next,  and  so  doth  the  reader  also  his  Sora,  and  Pombeditha  in  Mesopotamia, 

eye  from  the  end  of  one  line  to  the  begin-  till  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1040,  when 

ning  of  the  next.     Vide  Menagii  Obser-  they  were  driven  out  thence  by  the  Ma- 

vationes  in  Diogenis  Laertii  lib.  4.  n.  24.  hoinctan   princes  that  reigned   in   those 

Jerome  also,  in  his  preface  before  his  La-  parts, 
tin  version  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  saith,         k  Acts  xiii.  33. 
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of  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  division  of  them  into  such  chapters 
as  at  present  is  what  the  ]  ancients  knew  nothing  of.  mSome 
attribute  it  to  Stephen  Langton,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  reigns  of  king  .John  and  king  Henry  III.  his  son. 
But  the  true  author  of  this  invention  was  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro, 
who  being  from  a  Dominican  monk  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal,  and  the  first  of  that  order  that  was  so,  is  commonly 
called  Hugo  Cardinalis.  The  whole  occasion  and  history  of  this 
matter,  and  the  progress  of  it  to  the  state  it  is  now  in,  is  as 
followeth  : 

This  "Cardinal  Hugo,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1240. 
and  died  in  the  year  12G2,  had  laboured  much  in  the  study  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  made  a  comment  on  the  whole  of  them. 
The  carrying  on  of  this  work  administered  to  him  the  occasion 
of  inventing  the  first  concordance  that  was  made  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  that  is,  that  of  the  vulgar  Latin  Bible.  For  con- 
ceiving that  such  an  index  of  all  the  words  and  phrases  in  the 
holy  Scriptures  would  be  of  great  use  for  the  attaining  of  a 
better  understanding  of  them,  he  projected  a  scheme  for  the 
making  of  it,  and  forthwith  set  a  great  number  of  the  monks  of 
his  order  on  the  collecting  of  the  words  under  their  proper 
classes  in  every  letter  of  the  alphabet,  in  order  to  this  design ; 
and  by  the  help  of  so  many  hands  he  soon  brought  it  to  what 
he  intended.  This  work  was  afterwards  much  improved  by  those 
who  followed  him,  especially  by  Arlottus  Thuscus,  and  Conradus 
Halberstadius,  the  former  a  Franciscan,  and  the  other  a  Domi- 
nican friar,  who  both  lived  about  the  end  of  the  same  century. 
But  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  the  work  being  for  the  easier 
finding  of  any  word  or  passage  in  the  holy  Scriptures ;  to  make 
it  answer  this  purpose,  the  Cardinal  found  it  nocessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  divide  the  books  into  sections,  and  the  sections 
into  under-divisions,  that  by  these  he  might  the  better  make  the 
references,  and  the  more  exactly  point  out  in  the  index,  where 
every  word  or  passage  might  be  found  in  the  text.    For  till  then 


1  The  Greek  Bibles  among  Christians  m  Balseus,  Cent.  3.  p.  275. 

anciently  had  their  t/tAoj  and  nt<pd\ata,  n   Buxtorfii  Pnefatio  ad  Concordantias 

but  the  intent  of  them  was  rather  to  point  Bibliorum  Ilebraicas.     Morinus  in  Kmt- 

OUt  the  sum  or  contents  of  the  text,  than  cit.  Bibl.  part.  2.  exercit.  17.  c.  3.    Gere- 

to  divide  the  books;  and  they  were  vastly  brardus    in   Chronico   ad   annum   Christi 

different  from  the  present  chapters  :   for  1  244.    Sixtus  Senensis  Bibliothec.  lib.  3. 

many  of  them  contained  only  a  very  few  llottingeri  Thesaurus,  lib.  3.  c.  2.    §.  5. 

verses,  and  some  of  them  no  more  than  Capclli  Arcanum  Punctationis,  1.  2.  c.  17. 

one.  §.  8. 
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every  book  of  t  he  holy  Scriptures,  in  the  vulgar  Latin  Bibles, 
wn<  without  any  division  at  all;  and  therefore  had  the  index 
referred  only  to  the  book,  the  whole  book  perchance  must  have 
been  read  over,  ere  that  could  be  found  which  was  sought  for. 
But  by  referring  to  it  by  this  division  and  subdivision,  it  was 
immediately  had  at  first  sight.  And  these  sections  are  the 
chapters  which  the  Bible  hath  ever  since  been  divided  into.  For 
on  the  publishing  of  this  concordance,  the  usefulness  of  it  being 
immediately  discerned,  all  coveted  to  have  it,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  use  of  it,  all  divided  their  Bibles  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hugo  had  done.  For  the  references  in  the  concordance  being 
made  by  these  chapters,  and  the  subdivisions  of  them,  unless 
their  Bibles  were  so  divided  too,  the  concordance  would  be  of 
no  use  to  them.  And  thus  this  division  of  the  several  books  of 
the  Bible  into  chapters  had  its  original,  which  hath  ever  since 
been  made  use  of  in  all  places,  and  among  all  people,  wherever 
the  Bible  itself  is  used  in  these  western  parts  of  the  world.  But 
the  subdivision  of  the  chapters  was  not  then  by  verses  as  now. 
Hugo's  way  of  subdividing  them  was  by  the  letters  A.  B.  0.  D. 
E.  F.  G.  placed  in  the  margin  at  an  equal  distance  from  each 
other,  according  as  the  chapters  were  longer  or  shorter.  In  long 
chapters  all  these  seven  letters  were  used  ;  in  others  fewer,  ac- 
cording as  the  length  which  the  chapters  were  of  did  require. 
For  the  subdivision  of  chapters  by  verses,  which  is  now  in  all 
our  Bibles,  was  not  introduced  into  them  till  some  ages  after, 
and  then  it  was  from  the  Jews  that  the  use  hereof,  as  now 
among  us,  first  had  its  original  on  this  occasion.  About  °the 
year  1430  there  lived  here  among  the  western  Jews  a  famous 
Rabbi,  called  by  some  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan,  by  others  Rabbi 
Isaac  Nathan,  and  by  many  by  both  these  names,  as  if  he  were 
first  called  by  one  of  them,  and  then  by  a  change  of  it  by  the 
other.  This  Rabbi  being  much  conversant  with  the  Christians, 
and  having  frequent  disputes  with  their  learned  men  about  reli- 
gion, he  thereby  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great  use  which 
they  made  of  the  Latin  concordance  composed  by  Cardinal 
Hugo,  and  the  benefit  which  they  had  thereby,  in  the  ready 
finding  of  any  place  in  the  Scriptures  that  they  had  occasion  to 
consult ;  which  he  was  so  much  taken  with,  that  he  immediately 
sot  about  the   making  of  such  a  concordance  to  the   Hebrew 

0  Prsefatio  Buxtorfii  ad  Concordantias  Bibliorum   Hebraicas.     Morinus  Excrcit. 
Bibl.  part.  2.  excrcit.  17.  c.  3. 
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Bible  for  the  use  of  the  Jews.  He  began  this  work  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1438,  and  finished  it  in  the  year  1445,  so  that  he 
was  just  seven  years  in  the  composing  of  it.  And  the  first  pub- 
lishing of  it  happening  about  the  time  that  printing  Pwas  first 
invented,  it  hath  since  that  time  undergone  several  editions 
from  the  press.  That  which  was  printed  at  Basil  by  Buxtorf 
the  son,  anno  1632,  is  the  best  of  them.  For  Buxtorf  the  father 
had  taken  great  pains  about  it  to  make  it  more  correct  and 
complete ;  and  Buxtorf  the  son  added  also  his  labours  to  those 
of  his  father  for  the  perfecting  of  it,  and  published  it  with  both 
their  improvements  in  the  year  I  have  mentioned ;  and  by  reason 
of  the  advantages  it  hath  received  herefrom,  it  deservedly  hath 
the  reputation  of  being  the  perfectest  and  best  book  of  its  kind 
that  is  extant ;  and  indeed  is  so  useful  for  the  understanding  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that  no  one  who  employs  his  studies 
this  way  can  well  be  without  it,  it  being  the  best  dictionary,  as 
well  as  the  best  concordance  to  them.  In  the  composing  of  this 
book,  Eabbi  Nathan  finding  it  necessary  to  follow  the  same 
division  of  the  Scriptures  into  chapters  which  Hugo  had  made 
in  them,  it  had  the  like  effect  as  to  the  Hebrew  Bibles  that 
Hugo's  had  as  to  the  Latin,  that  is,  it  caused  the  same  division 
to  be  made  in  all  the  Hebrew  Bibles  which  were  afterwards 
either  written  out  or  printed  for  common  use.  For  this  con- 
cordance being  found  of  excellent  use  among  those  for  whom  it 
was  made,  they  were  forced  to  comply  with  this  division  for  the 
sake  of  having  the  benefit  of  it.  For  the  references  in  Nathan's 
concordance  being  every  where  by  chapters,  according  to  Hugo's 
division,  they  could  no  otherwise  have  the  benefit  of  finding  in 
their  Bibles  the  places  referred  to,  than  by  dividing  them  into 
the  same  chapters  also.  And  from  thence  the  division  of  the 
scriptural  books  into  chapters  first  came  into  the  Hebrew 
Bibles.  But  Nathan,  though  he  followed  Hugo  in  the  division 
of  the  scriptural  books  into  chapters,  yet  did  not  so  in  the 
division  of  the  chapters  by  the  letters  A.  B.  0.  &c.  in  the  mar- 
gin, but  refined  upon  him  in  this  matter  by  introducing  a  better 
usage,  that  is,  by  using  the  division  which  was  made  by  verses. 
This  division  I  have  shewn  was  very  ancient,  but  it  was  till  now 
without  any  numbers  put  to  the  verses.     This  was  first  done  by 

P  Printing  was  first  invented  at  Mcntz     visius  under  that  year,  and   Pancirollus 
in    Germany,  by  John    Fust   and   John     with  Salmuth  on  him,  part  2.  tit.  12. 
Guttenberg,  anno  Domini  1 440.    Sec  Cal- 
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Rabbi  Nathan  for  the  sake  of  his  concordance.  For  therein  all 
his  references  being  by  the  chapters  and  verses,  as  there  was  a 
necessity  that  those  who  used  this  concordance  should  have  their 
Bibles  thus  divided  into  chapters  and  verses  also,  so  was  it,  that 
both  should  be  numbered  in  them.  For  it  was  by  the  numbers 
of  the  chapters  and  verses  that  they  were  to  find  the  places 
sought  for,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  practised  in  our 
English  concordances,  as  in  Newman's,  which  is  by  much  the 
best  and  perfeetest  of  all  that  are  extant.  The  numbering 
therefore  of  the  verses  in  the  chapters,  and  the  quoting  of  the 
passages  in  every  chapter  by  the  verses,  instead  of  doing  it  by 
letters  at  an  equal  distance  in  the  margin,  was  Nathan's  inven- 
tion ;  in  all  things  else  he  followed  the  pattern  which  Hugo  had 
set  him.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  hid  not  number  the 
verses  any  otherwise  than  by  affixing  the  numerical  letters  in 
the  margin  at  every  fifth  verse.  And  this  hath  been  the  usage 
of  the  Jews  in  all  their  Hebrew  Bibles  ever  since,  till  of  late 
Atl  lias,  a  Jew  of  Amsterdam,  in  his  two  fair  and  correct  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  printed  by  him  in  that  city,  the  first  in 
the  year  1661,  and  the  other  in  the  year  1667,  hath  varied 
herefrom  in  two  particulars.  For,  1st,  he  hath  introduced  into 
these  editions  the  use  of  the  Indian  figures  ;  and  2dly,  hath 
placed  them  at  every  verse,  where  the  numerical  Hebrew  letters 
are  not ;  so  that  continuing  the  numerical  Hebrew  letters  as 
formerly,  at  every  fifth  verse,  he  hath  put  the  Indian  figures 
at  all  the  rest.  Before  this  we  were  to  number  from  every  fifth 
verse,  to  find  any  intermediate  verse  between  that  and  the  next 
fifth.  Whether  the  Jews  will  follow  this  new  way  in  their  future 
editions  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  this  second  edition 
of  Athias's  Hebrew  Bible  is  the  most  correct,  as  well  as  the 
most  convenient,  and  best  fitted  for  use,  of  any  that  have  been 
as  yet  set  forth.  After  Rabbi  Nathan  had  brought  in  this  use 
of  numbering  the  verses,  and  quoting  by  them  what  was  in  every 
chapter,  this  soon  appeared  to  be  a  much  better  way  than  the 
quoting  of  what  is  in  them  by  the  letters  A.  B.  C.  &c.  set  in  the 
margin.  And  therefore  ^Vatablus  having  from  this  pattern 
published  a  Latin  Bible  with  the  chapters  so  divided  into  verses, 

1  So   saith  Morinus  in   Exercit.  Bibl.  phanus  in  three  folios,  anno  Domini  1557, 

part.  ».  oxen-it.  17.  c.  4.  §.  2.  But  Cheva-  was  the  first  in  whieh  the  verses  were 

lierin  his  book  l'Origine  de  I'Imprimerie,  distinguished   by  the   numerical  figures, 

ji.  145,  saith,  that  the  Latin  Bible  which  whieh  example  hath  been  ever  since  fol- 

was   published   at   Paris  by   Robert  9te-  lowed. 
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and  the  verses  so  numbered,  this  example  hath  been  followed  in 
all  other  editions  that  have  been  since  set  forth.  And  all  that 
have  published  concordances,  as  well  as  all  other  writers,  have 
ever  since  that  time  quoted  the  Scriptures  by  the  number  of 
chapters  and  verses  according  to  this  division.  So  that  as  the 
Jews  borrowed  the  division  of  the  books  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
into  chapters  from  the  Christians,  in  like  manner  the  Christians 
borrowed  that  of  the  chapters  into  verses  from  the  Jews.  And 
thus  they  have  helped  each  other  to  make  the  present  editions 
of  the  Bible  much  more  convenient  for  common  use  than  other- 
wise they  would  have  been.  And  Robert  Stephanus,  taking  an 
hint  from  hence,  made  a  like  division  of  the  chapters  of  the 
New  Testament  into  verses  also,  and  for  the  same  reason  as 
Rabbi  Nathan  had  done  so  before  him  as  to  the  Old  Testament, 
that  is,  for  the  sake  of  a  concordance,  which  he  was  then  com- 
posing for  the  Greek  Testament,  and  which  was  afterwards 
printed  by  Henry  Stephanus  his  son,  who  gives  this  account 
hereof  in  his  preface  to  that  concordance.  Since  that,  this  divi- 
sion of  the  holy  Scriptures  by  chapters  and  verses,  and  the 
quoting  of  all  passages  in  them  by  the  numbers  of  both,  hath 
grown  into  use  every  where  among  us  in  these  western  parts  ; 
so  that  not  only  all  Latin  Bibles,  but  all  Greek  Bibles  also,  and 
all  others  that  have  been  printed  in  any  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, have  followed  this  division.  And  the  usefulness  of  it 
from  the  first  time  it  was  introduced  reconciled  all  men  thereto. 
And  thus  that  division  of  the  holy  Scriptures  into  chapters  and 
verses,  which  is  now  every  where  in  use,  had  its  original. 

III.  The  third  thing  which  Ezra  did  about  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures in  his  edition  of  them  was,  he  added  in  several  places 
throughout  the  books  of  this  edition  what  appeared  necessary 
for  the  illustrating,  connecting,  or  completing  of  them ;  wherein 
he  was  assisted  by  the  same  Spirit  by  which  they  were  at  first 
wrote  :  of  this  sort  we  may  reckon  the  last  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy, which  giving  an  account  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
Moses,  and  of  the  succession  of  Joshua  after  him,  it  could  not 
be  written  by  Moses  himself,  who  undoubtedly  was  the  penman 
of  all  the  rest  of  that  book.  It  seems  most  probable,  that  it  was 
added  by  Ezra  at  this  time.  And  such  also  may  we  reckon  the 
several  interpolations,  which  occur  in  many  places  of  the  holy 
Scriptures.  For  that  there  are  such  interpolations  is  undeniable, 
there  being  many  passages  through  the  whole  sacred  writ,  which 
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create  difficult  ii-  that  can  never  be  solved  without  the  allowing 
of  them.  As  for  instance,  Gen.  xii.  (>,  it  is  remarked  on  Abra- 
ham's coming  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  the  Canaanites  were 
th>.,'.  in  tin  land,  which  is  not  likely  to  have  been  said  till  after 
the  time  of  Moses,  when  the  Canaanites  being  extirpated  by 
Joshua  were  then  no  more  in  the  land.  And,  Gen.  xxii.  14,  we 
read,  As  if  is  said  to  this  day,  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be 
seen.  But  mount  Moriah  (which  is  the  mount  there  spoken  of) 
was  not  called  the  mount  of  the  Lord  till  the  temple  was  built 
on  it,  many  hundred  years  after.  And  this  being  here  spoken  of 
it  as  a  proverbial  saying,  that  obtained  among  the  Israelites  in 
after-ages,  the  whole  style  of  the  text  doth  manifestly  point  at  a 
time  after  Moses,  when  they  were  in  possession  of  the  land  in 
which  this  mountain  stood.  And  therefore  both  these  parti- 
culars prove  the  words  cited  to  have  been  an  interpolation. 
Gen.  xxxvi.  31.  it  is  written  ;  And  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned 
in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  land  of 
Israel.  Which  could  not  have  been  said  till  after  there  had 
been  a  king  in  Israel,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  Moses's 
words,  but  must  have  been  interpolated  afterwards.  Exod.  xvi. 
35.  the  words  of  the  text  are  ;  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat 
manna  forty  years,  till  they  came  to  a  land  inhabited.  They  did  eat 
manna  till  they  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  But 
Moses  was  dead  before  the  manna  ceased,  and  therefore  these 
cannot  be  his  words,  but  must  have  been  inserted  afterwards. 
Deuteron.  ii.  12.  it  is  said,  The  Horims  also  dwelt  in  Scir  before- 
time,  but  the  children  of  Esau  succeeded  them,  when  they  had  de- 
stroyed them  before  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead,  as  Israel  did 
unto  the  land  of  his  2?ossession,  which  the  Lord  gave  unto  them. 
Which  could  not  have  been  written  by  Moses,  Israel  having  not 
till  after  his  death  entered  into  the  land  of  his  possession,  which 
the  Lord  gave  unto  them.  Deuteron.iii.ll.it  is  said;  Only 
Og  king  of  Bashan  remained  of  the  remnant  of  giants  ;  behold  his 
bedstead  was  a  bedstead  of  iron.  Is  it  not  in  Kabbah  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon  ?  The  whole  style  and  strain  of  which  text, 
especially  that  of  the  last  clause  of  it,  plainly  speaks  it  to  have 
been  written  a  long  while  after  that  king  was  slain.  And  there- 
fore it  could  not  be  written  by  Moses,  who  died  within  five 
months  after.  In  the  same  chapter,  ver.  14,  it  is  said,  Jair  the 
son  of  Manasseh  took  all  the  country  of  Argob  unto  the  coasts  of  Gc- 
shuri  and  Maacathi,  and  called  them  after  his  own  name,  Bashan- 
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Havoth-Jair,  unto  this  day.  Where  the  phrase,  unto  this  day, 
speaks  a  much  greater  distance  of  time  after  the  fact  related, 
than  those  few  months,  in  which  Moses  survived  after  that  con- 
quest ;  and  therefore  what  is  there  written  must  have  been  in- 
serted by  some  other  hand  than  that  of  Moses,  long  after  his 
death.  And  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  (which  was  certainly  king 
Solomon's,)  in  the  beginning  of  the  25th  chapter,  it  is  written, 
These  are  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezehiah  king 
of  Judah  copied  out.  Which  must  certainly  have  been  added 
many  ages  after  Solomon.  For  Hezekiah  was  of  the  twelfth  ge- 
neration in  descent  from  him.  Many  more  instances  of  such  in- 
terpolated passages  might  be  given.  For  throughout  the  whole 
Scriptures  they  have  been  frequently  cast  in  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, where  they  have  appeared  necessary  for  the  explaining, 
connecting,  or  illustrating  the  text,  or  the  supplying  what  was 
wanting  in  it.  But  those  already  mentioned  are  sufficient  to 
prove  the  thing.  Of  which  interpolations  undoubtedly  Ezra  was 
the  author,  in  all  the  books  which  passed  his  examination,  and 
Simon  the  Just  in  all  the  rest,  which  were  added  afterwards. 
For  they  all  seem  to  refer  to  those  later  times.  But  these  addi- 
tions do  not  detract  any  thing  from  the  divine  authority  of  the 
whole,  because  they  were  all  inserted  by  the  direction  of  the 
same  Holy  Spirit  which  dictated  all  the  rest.  This,  as  to  Ezra, 
is  without  dispute,  he  being  himself  one  of  the  divine  penmen  of 
the  holy  Scriptures.  For  he  was  most  certainly  the  writer  of 
that  book  in  the  Old  Testament  which  bears  his  name,  and 
is  upon  good  grounds  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  two  more, 
that  is,  of  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  as  perchance  also  he  was 
of  the  book  of  Esther.  And  if  the  books  written  by  him  be  of 
divine  authority,  why  may  not  every  thing  else  be  so,  which  he 
hath  added  to  any  of  the  rest,  since  there  is  all  reason  for  us  to 
suppose,  that  he  was  as  much  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  one,  as  he  was  in  the  other  I  The  great  importance 
of  the  work  proves  the  thing.  For  as  it  was  necessary  for  the 
church  of  God  that  this  work  should  be  done ;  so  also  was  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  work,  that  the  person  called  thereto  should  be 
thus  assisted  in  the  completing  of  it. 

IV.  He  changed  the  old  names  of  several  places  that  were 
grown  obsolete,  putting  instead  of  them  the  new  names,  by  which 
they  were  at  that  time  called,  that  the  people  might  the  better 
understand  what  was  written.     Thus,  Gen.  xiv.  14,  Abraham  is 
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said  to  have  pursued  the  kings  who  carried  Lot  away  captive,  as 
far  as  Dan,  whereas  the  name  of*  that  place  was  Laish,  till  the 
Danites,  long  after  the  death  of  Moses,  possessed  themselves  of 
it,  and  r  called  it  Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan  their  father.  And 
therefore  it  could  not  be  called  Dan  in  the  original  copy  of 
Moses,  but  that  name  must  have  been  put  in  afterwards  instead 
of  that  of  Laish  on  this  review.  And  so  in  several  places  in  Ge- 
nesis, and  also  in  Numbers,  we  find  mention  made  of  Hebron, 
whereas  the  name  of  that  city  was  Kiriath  Arba,  till  Caleb, 
having  obtained  the  possession  of  it  after  the  division  of  the 
land,  called  it  Hebron,  after  the  name  of  Hebron  one  of  his 
sons  ;  and  therefore  that  name  could  not  be  in  the  text,  till 
placed  there  long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  by  way  of  exchange 
for  that  of  Kiriath  Arba ;  which  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  was 
done  at  the  time  of  this  review.  And  many  other  like  examples  of 
this  may  be  given,  whereby  it  appears,  that  the  study  of  those 
who  governed  the  church  of  God  in  those  times  was  to  render 
the  Scripture  as  plain  and  intelligible  to  the  people  as  they 
could,  and  not  to  hide  or  conceal  any  of  it  from  them. 

V.  He  wrote  out  the  whole  in  the  Chaldee  character.  For 
that  having  now  grown  wholly  into  use  among  the  people  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  he  changed  the  whole  Hebrew  cha- 
racter for  it,  which  hath  since  that  time  been  retained  only  by 
the  Samaritans,  among  whom  it  is  preserved  even  to  this  day. 
This  was  the  old  Phoenician  character,  from  which  the  Greeks 
borrowed  theirs.  And  the  old  Ionian  alphabet  bears  some 
similitude  to  it,  as  sScaliger  shews  in  his  notes  upon  Eusebius's 
Chronicon.  In  this  Moses  and  the  prophets  recorded  the 
sacred  oracles  of  God,  and  in  this  the  finger  of  God  himself 
wrote  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  two  tables  of  stone. 
There  are  some,  I  acknowledge,  who  strenuously  contend  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  present  Hebrew  letters,  as  if  they,  and  none 
other,  had  always  been  the  sacred  character  in  which  the  holy 
Scriptures  were  written,  and  that  the  Samaritan  was  never  in 
use  for  this  purpose,  but  only  among  the  Samaritans,  who  in  op- 
position (say  they)  to  the  Jews,  on  the  rise  of  that  enmity  which 
was  between  them,  wrote  out  the  law  of  Moses  (which  is  the 
only  Scripture  they  receive)  in  this  character  different  from 
them.  Were  we  to  judge  of  sacred  things  by  their  external 
beauty,  we  should  concur  with  this  opinion.     For  the  Chaldeo 

r  Joshua  xix.  47.  Judges  xviii.  29.        s  In  Animadv.  ad  Euscb.  Chron.  p.  no,  &c. 
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character  is  one  of  the  beautifullest,  and  the  Samaritan  the  nn- 
couthest,  and  the  most  uncapable  of  calligraphy,  of  all  that  have 
been  used  among  the  different  nations  of  the  world.  But  the 
opinion  of  most  learned  men,  and  upon  good  grounds,  is  on  the 
other  side ;  for  'there  are  many  old  Jewish  shekels  still  in  being, 
and  others  of  the  same  sort  are  frequently  dug  up  in  Judaea, 
with  this  inscription  on  them  in  Samaritan  letters,  Jerusalem 
ICedoshah,  i.  e.  Jerusalem  the  holy ;  which  inscription  shews,  that 
they  could  not  be  the  coin  either  of  the  Israelites  of  the  ten 
tribes,  or  of  the  Samaritans,  who  after  succeeded  them  in  their 
land  :  for  neither  of  them  would  have  put  the  name  of  Jeru- 
salem upon  their  coin,  or  ever  have  called  it  the  holy  city. 
These  pieces  therefore  must  have  been  the  coin  of  those  of  the 
two  tribes  before  the  captivity,  and  this  proves  the  Samaritan 
character  to  be  that  which  was  then  in  use  among  them.  And 
it  cannot  be  said,  that  these  shekels  are  counterfeited  by  modern 
hands.  For  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Nachman  tells  us  of  several 
which  he  met  with  in  his  time,  that  had  this  inscription  upon 
them  in  Samaritan  letters,  who  lived  above  five  hundred  years 
since.  And  therefore  it  must  follow,  that  the  present  Hebrew 
character  was  introduced  among  the  Jews  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity ;  and  the  general  testimony  of  the  ancients  is,  that  it 
was  Ezra  that  did  first  put  the  holy  Scriptures  into  it,  on  the  re- 
view which  he  made  of  them  on  his  coming  to  Jerusalem.  u  Eu- 
sebius  in  his  Chronicon  tells  us  so,  and  xSt.  Jerome  doth  the 
same,  and  so  do  also  both  the  Talmuds  ;  and  the  generality  of 
learned  men,  as  well  among  the  Jews  as  Christians,  hold  to  this 
opinion.  Capellus  hath  written  a  tract  for  it,  and  Buxtorf  the 
son  another  against  it.  They  who  shall  think  fit  to  read  them 
will  see  all  that  can  be  said  on  either  side.  But  I  think  the  ar- 
gument which  is  brought  from  the  shekels  cannot  be  answered. 
But, 

VI.  Whether  Ezra,  on  this  review,  did  add  the  vowel  points 
which  are  now  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  an  harder  question  to  be 
decided.  It  went  without  contradiction  in  the  affirmative,  till 
Elias  Levita,  a  German  Jew,  wrote  against  it,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reformation.     Buxtorf  the  father  endeavoured  to 

t    Scaliger    in    Animadvermonibna   ad     §.  29.  .'jo,  &c. 
Euschii  Chronicon,  p.  117.  col.  2.  Yossins  "  Ad  annum  4740. 

de    Arlo    ( Iranmiatica,  lib.  1.    c.  <;.      W'a-  *     In     Pra'fationc  ad    I     Regum,  et  in 

genu  de  Nnmmia  Hebrseornm.  Waltonua    Comment,  in  Ezekielem,  c.  9. 
de  Siclornm    Formis  et  in  Prolegom.  3. 
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refute  his  arguments.  But  Gapellus,  a  Protestant  divine  of  the 
French  ohiiroh,  and  Profeesor  of  Hebrew  in  their  university  at 
Saumur,  hath  in  a  very  elaborate  discourse  made  a  thorough 
reply  to  all  that  oan  be  said  on  this  head,  and  very  strenuously 
asserted  the  contrary.  Buxtorf  the  son,  in  vindication  of  his 
father's  opinion,  hath  written  an  answer  to  it;  but  not  with  that 
satisfaction  to  the  learned  world,  as  to  hinder  the  generality  of 
them  from  going  into  the  other  opinion.  I  shall  here  first  state  the 
question,  and  then  inquire  on  which  side  of  it  the  truth  lieth. 

And  first,  as  to  the  state  of  the  question,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  it  is  upon  another  foot  among  us  Christians,  than  it  is 
among  the  Jews.  For  among  them  it  is  a  principle  agreed  on 
of  both  sides,  and  which  Elias  Levita  comes  in  unto  as  much  as 
any  of  the  rest,  that  the  reading,  as  now  fixed  and  settled  by  the 
vowel  points  in  all  the  books  of  holy  Scripture,  is  the  true, 
genuine,  and  authentic  reading,  as  it  came  from  the  sacred  pen- 
men themselves  of  the  said  books,  and  consequently  is  as  much 
of  divine  authority  as  the  letters,  only  the  latter  were  written, 
and  the  other  delivered  down  only  by  oral  tradition.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  between  them  is  only  about  the  time  when  this 
reading  was  first  marked,  and  expressed  in  their  Bibles,  by  the 
present  vowel  points.  This,  Elias  and  his  followers  say,  was  not 
done  till  after  the  finishing  of  the  Talmud,  about  five  hundred 
years  after  Christ ;  but  that  till  then  the  true  reading,  as  to  the 
vowels,  was  preserved  only  by  oral  tradition.  But  others  of 
them  hold  (and  this  is  the  prevailing  opinion  among  them)  that 
the  reading  by  oral  tradition  was  only  till  the  time  of  Ezra,  and 
that  ever  since  it  hath  been  written  down  and  expressed  by  the 
vowel  points  affixed  to  the  letters,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
now  have  them.  So  that  the  controversy  among  them  is  not 
about  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  reading,  according  to  the 
present  punctuation,  (for  they  all  hold  this  to  be  the  very  same 
which  was  dictated  with  the  word  itself  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  from  the  beginning,)  but  about  the  antiquity  of  the  figures 
and  points,  whereby  it  is  marked  and  fixed  in  their  present 
Bibles.  But  among  us  Christians,  who  have  no  regard  to  what 
the  Jews  tell  us  of  their  oral  tradition,  and  their  preserving  of 
the  true  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  it,  the  question  is  about  the 
authority  of  the  reading  itself;  that  is,  whether  the  vowel  points 
were  affixed  by  Ezra,  and  therefore  of  the  same  divine  authority 
with  the  rest  of  the  text,  or  else  invented  since  by  the  Jewish 
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critics,  called  the  Maso-rites ;  and  whether  therefore  they  may 
not,  as  being  of  human  authority  only,  be  altered  and  changed, 
where  the  analogy  of  grammar,  the  style  of  the  language,  or  the 
nature  of  the  context,  or  any  thing  else,  shall  give  reason  for  a 
better  reading.  And  this  being  the  state  of  the  question,  as  it 
is  now  in  debate  among  Christians,  that  side  of  it  which  I  have 
here  last  mentioned  is  that  which  is  now  generally  held  for  the 
truth  ;  and  these  following  arguments  make  strongly  for  it  : 

1.  The  sacred  books  made  use  of  among  the  Jews,  in  their 
synagogues,  J'have  ever  been,  and  still  are,  without  the  vowel 
points,  which  could  not  have  happened  had  they  been  placed 
there  by  Ezra,  and  consequently  been  of  the  same  authority  with 
the  letters  :  for  had  they  been  so,  they  would  certainly  have 
been  preserved  in  the  synagogues  with  the  same  care  as  the  rest 
of  the  text.  There  can  scarce  any  other  reason  be  given  why 
they  were  not  admitted  thither,  but  that  when  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures began  first  to  be  publicly  read  to  the  people  in  their  syna- 
gogues, there  were  no  such  vowel  points  then  in  being ;  and  that 
when  they  afterwards  came  in  use,  being  known  to  be  of  an 
human  invention,  they  were  for  that  reason  never  thought  fit  to 
be  added  to  those  sacred  copies,  which  were  looked  on  as  the 
true  representatives  of  the  original ;  and  therefore  zthey  have 
been  ever  kept  with  the  same  care,  in  the  ark  or  sacred  chest  of 
the  synagogue,  as  the  original  draught  of  the  law  of  Moses 
anciently  was  in  the  ark  or  sacred  chest  of  the  tabernacle,  which 
was  prepared  for  it ;  and  they  are  still  so  kept  in  the  same 
manner  among  them  even  to  this  day. 

2.  The  ancient  a  various  readings  of  the  sacred  text  called  Keri 
Cetib,  are  all  about  the  letters,  and  none  about  the  vowel  points, 
which  seems  manifestly  to  prove,  that  the  vowel  points  were  not 
anciently  in  being,  or  else  were  not  then  looked  on  as  an 
authentic  part  of  the  text.  For  if  they  had,  the  variations  of 
these  would  certainly  have  been  taken  notice  of,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  letters. 

3.  The  b ancient  Cabbalists  draw  none  of  their  mysteries  from 
the  vowel  points,  but  all  from  the  letters,  which  is  an  argument 
either  that  these  vowel  points  were  not  in  use  in  their  time,  or 
else  were  not  then  looked  on  as  an  authentic  part  of  the  sacred 
text.     For  had  they  then  been  so,  these  triflers  would  certainly 

y  Arcanum  Punctationis,  lib.  1.  c.  4.  a  Arcanum  Punctationis,  lib.  1.  c.  J. 
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have  drawn  mysteries  from  the  one  a*  well  as  from  the  other,  as 
the  later  Cabbalists  hare  done. 

1.  If  cwe  compare  with  the  present  pointed  Hebrew  Bibles 
the  version  of  the  Septuagintj  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the 
fragments  of  Aquila,  Symmaohus,  and  Theodotion,  or  the  Latin 
version  of  Jerome,  we  shall  in  several  places  find,  that  they  did 
read  the  text  otherwise  than  according  to  the  present  punctua- 
tion ;  which  is  a  certain  argument  that  the  pointed  copies,  if 
there  were  any  such  in  their  times,  were  not  then  held  to  be  of 
any  authority,  for  otherwise  they  would  certainly  have  followed 
them. 

•">.  Neither  ''the  Mishnah  nor  the  Gemara,  either  that  of 
Jerusalem  or  that  of  Babylon,  do  make  any  mention  of  these 
vowel  points,  although  in  several  places  there  are  such  special 
occasions  and  reasons  for  them  so  to  have  done,  that  it  can 
scarce  be  thought  possible  they  could  have  omitted  it,  if  they 
had  been  in  being  when  those  books  were  written  ;  or  if  in  being, 
had  been  looked  on  by  the  Jews  of  those  times  to  be  of  any 
authority  among  them.  Neither  do  we  find  e  the  least  hint  of 
them  in  Philo  Judieus  or  Josephus,  who  are  the  oldest  writers 
of  the  Jews,  or  in  any  of  the  ancient  Christian  writers  for  several 
hundred  years  after  Christ.  And  although  among  them  Origen 
and  Jerome  were  well  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  language,  yet  in 
none  of  their  writings  do  they  speak  the  least  of  them.  Origen 
flourished  in  the  third,  and  Jerome  in  the  fifth  century  ;  and  the 
latter  having  lived  a  long  while  in  Judaea,  and  there  more  espe- 
cially applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  learning,  and 
much  conversed  with  the  Jewish  Rabbis  for  his  improvement 
herein,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  could  have  missed  making  some 
mention  of  them  through  all  his  voluminous  works,  if  they  had 
been  either  in  being  among  the  Jews  in  his  time,  or  in  any 
credit  or  authority  with  them,  and  that  especially,  since  in  his 
Commentaries  there  were  so  many  necessary  occasions  for  his 
taking  notice  of  them.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  this 
is  a  very  strong  argument  against  them. 

Many  more  arguments  are  urged  on  this  side  of  the  question. 
But  the  chief  strength  of  what  is  said  for  it  lying  in  these  I  have 
mentioned,  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  rest,  and  that 
especially  since  some  of  them  will  not  hold  water.  For  to  in- 
stance in  one  of  them  ;  great  stress  is  laid  on  this  to  prove  the 
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vowel  points  to  be  of  late  date,  that  their  names  are  thought  to 
be  of  late  date,  they  being  of  the  Chaldee  and  not  of  the  Hebrew- 
dialect.  But  it  is  certain  the  Jews  had  the  present  names  of 
their  months  from  the  Chaldeans,  as  well  as  the  names  of  their 
vowels ;  and  yet  it  is  as  certain,  that  notwithstanding  this  the 
names  of  these  months  were  in  use  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  for  they 
are  named  in  Scripture,  both  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  also  in 
that  of  Nehemiah,  the  former  of  which  was  written  by  him ;  and 
why  then  might  not  the  names  of  these  vowels  have  been  in 
Ezra's  time  too,  notwithstanding  this  objection  ?  And  this  is  all 
which  those  on  the  other  side  contend  for.  But  the  other  argu- 
ments, which  I  have  above  recited,  are  of  much  greater  weight : 
if  any  one  would  see  all  at  large  that  hath  been  said  on  this 
head,  Capellus's  book,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  will  fully 
furnish  him  herewith. 

But  there  have  not  been  wanting  learned  men  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  and  much  hath  been  written  for  it,  especially  by  the  two 
Buxtorfs,  the  father  and  the  son  ;  their  arguments,  which  carry 
the  greatest  weight  with  them,  are  these  which  follow  : 

1.  The  f ancient  books  of  Bahir  and  Zohar,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  written,  the  one  a  little  before,  and  the  other  a  little 
after  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  make  express  and  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  vowel  points ;  which  argument  would  be  unanswerable 
against  the  later  invention  of  them,  could  we  be  sure  that  these 
books  are  as  ancient  as  the  Jews  say  they  are.  But  there  are 
reasons  sufficient  to  convince  us,  sthat  both  of  them  are  of  a 
much  later  date.  There  are  many  particulars  in  the  books 
themselves,  which  manifestly  prove  them  to  be  so  :  and  for 
above  a  thousand  years  after  the  pretended  times  of  their  com- 
posure, they  were  never  heard  of  among  the  Jews  themselves, 
nor  were  they  ever  quoted,  or  made  mention  of  by  any  other 
writer  during  all  that  interval ;  which  gives  abundant  reason  to 
conclude,  that  till  after  these  thousand  years  they  never  had  any 
being ;  but  that  a  false  date  of  antiquity  hath  been  fraudulently 
put  to  them,  to  recommend  them  to  the  world  with  the  greater 
credit.  The  latter  of  them  hath  been  printed  several  times,  but 
the  other  is  still  in  manuscript.  They  are  both  cabbalistical 
books,  and  the  most  they  are  remarkable  for  is  the  obscurity  of 

f  Buxtorfius  Pator  in  Tibcriado,  c.  9.  B  Vide   Arcanum    Ptinctalionis.  lib.  :. 
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their  style,  ami  the  strange,  mysterious,  and  unintelligible  stuff 
contained  in  them. 

2.  Thai  whereas  it  is  said  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Masor- 
of  Tiberias  invented  the  vowel  points  about  five  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  this  b appears  very  unlikely.  For  the  schools 
which  the  -lews  had  in  Judaea  were  then  wholly  dissipated  and 
suppressed,  and  no  learned  men  there  left,  of  sufficient  ability 
for  snoh  a  performance.  For  at  that  time  all  their  learned  men 
were  removed  into  the  province  of  Babylon,  where  they  had  their 
universities  of  Sora,  Nahcrda,  and  Pombeditha,  and  nothing  of 
their  Learning  was  then  left  in  JiuUea,  that  can  make  it  probable 
that  such  a  work  could  be  done,  either  at  Tiberias  or  any  where 
else  in  that  land,  in  those  times.  And  besides,  were  the  thing 
1  wet  so  likely,  there  is  no  authority  for  it  sufficient  to  support 
the  assertion.  Elias  Levita  indeed  saith  it,  and  Aben  Ezra,  who 
wrote  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  quoted  for  it ; 
but  higher  up  it  cannot  be  traced.  For  there  is  nothing  said  in 
any  ancienter  writer,  either  of  their  being  invented  by  the  Ma- 
sorites  at  Tiberias,  or  any  where  else  after  the  Talmud ;  and  it 
is  not  likely,  that  if  this  had  been  so  late  an  invention,  a  matter 
so  remarkable,  and  of  such  great  moment,  could  have  been 
wholly  passed  over  in  silence,  without  the  least  mention  made  of 
it  by  any  of  the  Jewish  writers.  But  '  to  all  this  it  is  replied, 
that  in  historical  matters  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  what  the  Jews 
write,  or  what  they  omit  concerning  them.  That  of  all  nations 
in  the  world,  that  have  pretended  to  any  sort  of  learning,  they 
have  taken  the  least  care  to  record  past  transactions,  and  have 
done  it  very  bunglingly,  and  in  a  manner  that  looks  more  like 
fable  than  truth,  wherever  they  have  pretended  to  it.  And  it  is 
certain,  there  were  Jews  eminent  in  their  way  of  learning  at 
Tiberias  in  St.  Jerome's  time  ;  for  he  tells  us  he  made  use  of 
them,  and  he  died  not  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  420,  which  was 
but  eighty  years  before  the  time  assigned ;  and  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  nothing  of  this  can  be  gainsaid.  And  it  is 
farther  added  by  those  who  thus  reply,  that  they  do  not  posi- 
tively pin  down  the  invention  of  these  vowel  points  either  to  the 
time  or  place  which  Elias  Levita  assigneth  for  it,  but  only  say, 
that  it  must  be  after  the  time  of  the  writings  of  Jerome,  and 
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after  the  time  of  the  composure  of  the  Talmud,  because  in 
neither  of  these  any  mention  is  made  of  them  ;  and  this  will 
necessarily  carry  it  down  below  the  five  hundredth  year  of  our 
Lord  ;  but  whether  it  were  then  immediately  done,  or  two  or 
three  hundred  years  afterward,  or  at  Tiberias,  or  elsewhere,  they 
will  not  take  upon  them  certainly  to  affirm.  That  the  vowel 
points  were  not  affixed  to  the  text  by  Ezra,  that  they  are  not  of 
a  divine,  but  only  of  an  human  original,  and  first  introduced  into 
use  after  the  writing  of  the  Talmud,  is  all  that  they  positively 
assert  concerning  this  matter ;  and  that  whatsoever  is  said 
beyond  this  is  only  guess  and  conjecture,  which  doth  not  at  all 
affect  the  question,  and  therefore  they  will  not  contend  about  it. 

3.  If  by  the  Masorites,  who  are  said  to  have  invented  these 
vowel  points,  are  meant  the  authors  of  the  present  Masorah, 
which  is  printed  with  the  great  Bibles  of  Venice  and  Basil,  it  is 
k certain  they  cannot  be  the  inventors  of  these  points.  For  a 
great  part  of  their  criticisms  is  upon  the  vowel  points,  which 
must  necessarily  prove  them  to  have  been  long  before  fixed  and 
settled.  For  none  use  to  criticise  upon  their  own  works.  To 
1  which  it  is  replied,  that  there  were  Masorites  from  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  down  to  the  time  of 
Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphthali,  who  flourished  about  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1030,  that  some  of  these  invented  the  points  some 
time  after  the  making  of  the  Talmud,  and  that  after  that  some 
of  those  who  succeeded  them,  perchance  two  or  three  hundred 
years  after,  made  these  criticisms  and  remarks  upon  them.  For 
the  Masorah  that  is  now  printed  in  the  Bibles  above  mentioned, 
is  a  collection  and  abridgment  of  all  the  chief  remarks  and 
criticisms,  which  those  men  did  make  upon  the  Hebrew  text, 
from  their  first  beginning  to  the  time  I  have  mentioned.  But 
of  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  by  and  by. 

4.  That  when  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  be  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  Jews,  (as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  did 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,)  it  mwas  scarce  possible  to  teach 
that  language  without  these  vowel  points ;  and  this  is  the  best 
and  strongest  argument  that  is  urged  on  this  side  for  their 
having  been  always  in  use  from  that  time. 

5.  That  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  present  vowel  points  are  not 
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of  the  same  authority  with  the  letters,  but  are  only  of  a  late  and 
human  invention,  it  will  weaken  the  authority  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  leave  the  sacred  text  to  an  arbitrary  and  uncertain 

ling  and  interpretation  ;  which  will  give  too  much  to  the 
Papists,  whose  main  design  is  to  destroy  the  authority  and  cer- 
tainty of  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  thereby  they  may  make  room 
for  the  traditions  of  their  church,  and  the  decisions  of  the  infal- 
lible guide  which  they  pretend  to  have  therein.  And  to  avoid 
this  ill  consequence  is  indeed  the  most  prevailing  cause  that  hath 
drawn  into  this  opinion  most  of  those  learned  Protestants  that 
contend  for  it;  but  t<>  answer  both  these  last  arguments,  and 
settle  the  whole  of  this  controversy,  I  shall  lay  down  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  truth  of  the  matter  in  these  following 
positions  : 

I.  That  the  vowel  points  having  never  been  received  by  the 
Jews  into  their  synagogues,  this  seems  to  be  a  certain  evidence, 
that  they  were  never  anciently  looked  on  by  them  as  an  au- 
thentic part  of  the  holy  Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
reckoned  only  as  an  human  invention,  added  for  the  easier  read- 
ing of  the  text,  after  the  Hebrew  ceased  from  being  a  vulgar 
language  among  them.  And  the  Jews  having  been  till  the  time 
of  Christ  the  true  church  of  God,  and  his  chosen  people,  nto 
whom  those  Scriptures  and  sacred  oracles  of  God  were  given  and 
committed,  through  their  hands  the  church  of  Christ  hath  re- 
ceived them,  and  their  evidence  is  that  which  is  to  witness  and 
determine  unto  us  what  part  of  them  is  authentic  Scripture, 
and  what  is  not. 

II.  It  is  most  likely,  that  these  vowel  points  were  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Masorites  a  little  after  the  time  of  Ezra.  That  they 
came  into  use  a  little  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  need  that  was  then  of  them  for  the  reading  and  teaching 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  And  that  they  were  invented  by  the  Ma- 
sorites seems  most  likely,  because  of  the  business  and  profession 
which  these  men  employed  themselves  in.    For, 

1st.  These  Masorites  °were  a  set  of  men,  whose  profession  it 
was  to  write  out  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  to  criti- 
cise upon  them,  and  also  to  preserve  and  teach  the  true  read- 
ings of  them  ;  and  what  they  observed  and  taught  in  order 
hereto  is  by  the  Jews  called  the  Masorah.     But  this  tradition 

11  Romans  iii.  2.  reth.      Huxtorfius  in  Tiberiade.     W'altoni 

0  Elite    Levitae  Masoroth   Hammaso-     Prolegom.  8. 
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reached  no  farther  than  the  readings  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
For  as  the  Jews  held  a  tradition  of  the  true  interpretations  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  (which  I  have  already  spoken  of,)  so  also 
did  they  hold  another  of  the  true  readings  of  them,  as  in  the 
original  Hebrew  language.  And  this  last  they  will  have,  as  to 
the  law,  to  be  a  constitution  of  Moses  from  mount  Sinai,  as  well 
as  the  former.  For  their  doctrine  is,  that  when  God  gave  unto 
Moses  the  law  in  mount  Sinai,  he  taught  him  first  the  true 
readings  of  it,  and  secondly,  the  true  interpretations  of  it ;  and 
that  both  these  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation 
by  oral  tradition  only,  till  at  length  the  readings  were  written 
by  the  accents  and  vowels,  in  like  manner  as  the  interpreta- 
tions were  by  the  Mishnah  and  Gemara.  The  former  they  call 
Masorah,  which  signifieth  tradition,  and  the  other  they  call 
Cabbala,  which  signifieth  reception ;  but  both  of  them  denote  the 
same  thing,  that  is,  a  knowledge  delivered  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation ;  in  the  doing  of  which  there  being  tradition 
on  the  one  hand,  and  reception  on  the  other,  that  which  relates 
to  the  readings  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  hath  its  name  from 
the  former,  and  that  which  relates  to  the  interpretations  of 
them,  from  the  latter.  And  what  they  say  of  this,  as  to  the 
law,  they  say  also  of  it,  as  to  the  prophets  and  the  rest  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures ;  that  is,  that  the  true  readings  of  them,  as 
well  as  the  true  interpretations  of  them,  were  delivered  down  by 
oral  tradition  from  those  who  were  the  first  penmen  of  them ; 
to  whom,  they  say,  God  revealed  both  at  the  same  time,  when 
he  revealed  to  them  the  word  itself.  As  those  who  studied  and 
taught  the  Cabbala  were  called  the  Cabbalists,  so  those  who 
studied  and  taught  the  Masorah  were  called  the  Masorites. 
For  although  the  word  Cabbala  be  now  restrained  to  signify  the 
mystical  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures  only,  and  in  the  com- 
mon usage  of  speech  now  among  the  Jews  they  alone  are  called 
Cabbalists  who  give  themselves  up  to  these  dotages ;  yet  in  tho 
true  and  genuine  meaning  of  the  word,  the  Cabbala  extends  to 
all  manner  of  traditions  which  are  of  the  interpretative  part  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  Cabbalists  is  the  general  name 
of  all  those  who  professed  the  study  and  knowledge  of  them. 
And  they  were  all  those,  whom  under  the  names  of  Tannaim, 
Amoraim,  Seburaim,  &c.  I  have  already  made  mention  of.  And 
as  these  Cabbalists  first  began  a  little  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  so 
also  did  tlio  Masorites ;  and  their  whole  business  and  profession 
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being  to  study  the  true  readings  of  the  I  [ebrew  text,  and  to  pre- 
serve and  teach  the  same,  they  are  justly  held  the  most  likely  to 
have  invented  the  vowel  points,  because  the  whole  use  of  those 
points  is  to  serve  to  this  purpose. 

Ami,  2dly,  this  use  of  them  being  absolutely  necessary  from 
tin'  time  that  the  1  [ebrew  language  ceased  to  be  vulgarly  spoken, 
(as  it  certainly  did  in  the  time  of  Ezra,)  we  have  sufficient  reason 
from  hence  to  conclude,  that  soon  after  that  time  the  use  of 
them  must  have  been  introduced.  For  from  this  time  the  He- 
brew language  being  only  to  be  acquired  by  study  and  instruc- 
tion, and  that  being  necessary  to  be  first  acquired,  before  the 
sacred  text  could  be  read,  which  was  written  therein ;  as  there 
was  need  of  such  a  profession  of  men  to  take  care  hereof,  that 
is,  to  teach  and  bring  up  others  to  know  the  language,  and  also 
to  read  the  Scriptures,  as  written  in  it ;  so  was  there  as  much 
need  of  these  vowel  points  to  help  them  herein,  it  being  hard  to 
conceive,  how  they  could  do  either  without  them,  or  some  other 
such  marks,  that  might  serve  them  for  the  same  purpose.  What 
the  Jews  tell  us  of  preserving  the  true  readings  only  by  tradi- 
tion and  memory,  is  too  absurd  to  be  swallowed  by  any  one. 
For  had  there  been  nothing  else  but  tradition  and  memory  in 
this  case  to  help  them,  the  load  would  have  been  too  great  to 
have  been  carried  by  any  one's  memory,  but  all  must  necessarily 
have  dropped  in  the  way,  and  been  lost.  But  the  truth  is,  there 
is  no  need  of  depending  only  on  memory  in  this  case.  For  to 
those  who  thoroughly  know  the  language,  the  letters  alone,  with 
the  context,  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  reading,  as  now  they 
are  in  all  other  Hebrew  books.  For,  excepting  the  Bible,  few 
other  books  in  that  language  are  pointed.  All  their  pRabbinical 
authors,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number,  are  all  unpointed, 
and  yet  all  that  understand  the  language  can  read  them  with- 
out points,  as  well  as  if  they  had  them,  yea,  and  much  better 
too,  and  not  miss  the  true  reading.  But  the  difficulty  is  as  to 
those  who  do  not  understand  the  language.  For  how  they 
could  be  ever  taught  to  read  it  without  vowels,  after  it  ceased 
to  be  vulgarly  spoken,  is  scarce  possible  to  conceive.  When  all 
learnt  it  from  their  cradles,  it  was  no  hard  matter  for  those,  who 
thus  understood  the  language,  to  learn  to  read  it  by  the  letters, 

P  All  those  authors  as  originally  writ-     put  to  them  ;  >>ut  still  they  are  reckoned 
ten  are  without  points.   Hut  the  Mishnafa     the  beel  editions  that  are  without  them, 
and  their  Machzor  have  lately  had  points 
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only  without  the  vowels.  But  when  the  Hebrew  became  a 
dead  language,  the  case  was  altered.  For  then,  instead  of 
understanding  it  first  in  order  to  read  it,  they  were  first  to  read 
it  in  order  to  understand  it  ;  and  therefore  having  not  the 
previous  knowledge  of  the  language  to  direct  them  herein,  they 
must  necessarily  have  had  some  other  helps,  whereby  to  know 
with  what  vowel  every  syllable  was  to  be  pronounced,  and  to 
give  them  this  help,  the  vowel  points  seem  certainly  to  have 
been  invented  ;  and  therefore  the  time  of  this  invention  cannot 
be  placed  later  than  the  time  when  they  became  necessary, 
that  is,  when  the  Hebrew  became  a  dead  language,  though 
perchance  it  was  not  perfected  and  brought  to  that  order  in 
which  now  it  is,  till  some  ages  after.  It  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands,  that  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew  language  could 
never  have  been  learned  after  it  ceased  to  be  vulgarly  spoken, 
without  the  help  of  vowels ;  but  they  who  will  not  allow  the 
points  to  have  been  so  ancient,  Mtell  us,  that  the  letters  Aleph, 
He,  Vau,  Yod,  which  they  call  matres  lectionis,  then  served  for 
vowels.  But  there  are  a  great  number  of  words  in  the  Hebrew 
way  of  writing,  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  all  other  books  of  that 
language,  in  which  none  of  these  letters  are  to  be  found,  and 
scarce  any  in  which  some  of  the  syllables  are  not  without  them ; 
and  how  then  can  these  supply  the  place  of  vowels,  and  every 
where  help  the  reading  instead  of  them,  since  every  where  they 
are  not  to  be  found  ?  Besides,  there  are  none  of  these  letters 
which  have  not,  according  as  they  are  placed  in  different  words, 
the  different  sounds  of  every  one  of  the  vowels  some  time  or 
other  annexed  to  them  ;  and  how  then  can  they  determine  the 
pronunciation  of  any  one  of  them  ?  As  for  example,  the  letter 
Aleph  hath  not  always  the  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  a,  but 
sometimes  of  e,  sometimes  of  t,  sometimes  of  0,  and  some- 
times of  u,  according  as  it  is  found  in  different  words  ;  and  the 
same  is  to  be  said  of  all  the  rest.  And  farther,  all  the  other 
Oriental  languages  have  in  their  alphabets  these  same  letters, 
which  they  call  matres  lectionis,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew ;  as  for 
example,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  the  Turkish,  the  Persian,  the 
Malayan,  &c. ;  and  yet  they  have  their  vowels  too  to  help  the 
reading  ;  neither  can  we  find  that  they  were  ever  without  them, 
though  such  as  are  well  versed  in  any  of  these  languages  read 
them  readily  without  vowels,  and  all  the  books,  epistles,  orders, 

n  Arcanum  I'unctntionis.  lib.  1.  Cap.  1 8. 
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and  public  instruments  tli.it  are  in  them,  are  generally  so  writ- 
ten. And  why  then  should  we  think  the  Hebrew  had  not  such 
\"\\els  also,  especially  when  after  that  language  had  ceased  to  be 
vulgarly  spoken,  there  was  such  necessity  for  them  (  The  un- 
pointed words  in  Hebrew  are  the  same  with  abbreviations  in 
Latin  ;  and  if  it  be  impracticable  for  any  novice  to  learn  the 
Latin  language  by  books,  wherein  all  the  words  are  so  abbre- 
viated, that  only  two  or  three  letters  of  them  stand  for  the 
whole,  we  may  justly  infer,  that  it  is  as  impracticable  for  any 
who  is  a  stranger  to  the  Hebrew  ever  to  learn  it  by  books, 
wherein  all  the  words  are  unpointed ;  yea,  and  much  more  so. 
For  the  abbreviations  in  Latin  are  certain,  such  an  abbreviation 
being  always  put  for  such  a  word,  and  for  none  other ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  in  the  abbreviations  of  the  unpointed  Hebrew,  for  in 
them  all  the  vowels  being  left  out,  the  remaining  letters,  which 
are  to  stand  for  the  whole,  may  as  pronounced  with  different 
vowels  be  different  words ;  as  for  example,  there  are  two  conju- 
gations in  Hebrew,  one  called  I'lhel  and  the  other  Pvhal ;  the 
former  is  an  active,  and  the  other  a  passive,  and  both  are  written 
throughout  all  their  moods  and  tenses  (except  the  infinitive)  with 
the  same  letters,  and  they  as  differently  pointed  may  be  either 
the  one  or  the  other;  and  although,  in  the  reading,  the  context 
may  determine  the  active  from  the  passive,  yet  if  we  do  not  by 
pointed  books  first  learn  what  vowels  properly  belong  to  the  one, 
and  what  to  the  other,  how  can  we  know  with  which  to  read  or 
pronounce  either  of  them  in  the  unpointed  books  ;  and  abund- 
ance of  other  such  instances  may  be  given  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, wherein  the  same  letters,  as  differently  pointed,  make 
different  words,  and  of  different  significations  ;  and  how  then 
can  a  learner  know  what  different  vowels,  and  what  different 
pronunciations  belong  to  these  different  words,  if  he  be  not  first 
taught  it  by  the  points,  or  some  other  such  marks  of  the  same 
signification  ?  All  that  can  be  said  against  this  is,  that  the  Sa- 
maritan hath  no  such  vowels,  but  although  it  be  now  grown  to 
be  a  dead  language,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  it  is  taught  and 
learnt  without  them.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it  is  true  that  all 
the  books  which  we  have  as  yet  brought  us  into  these  western 
parts  in  the  Samaritan  character  are  written  only  with  the  let- 
ters, and  without  any  such  marks  as  the  Hebrew  Bibles  now 
have  to  denote  the  vowels,  or  any  other  instead  of  them.  But 
this  doth  not  prove  that  they  have  no  such  vowels  in  use  among 
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them  ;  multitude  of  books  are  brought  us  out  of  the  East  in 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian,  all  written  with 
the  letters  only,  without  any  vowel  marks  ;  but  this  doth  not 
prove  that  they  have  none,  for  it  is  certain  that  they  all  have 
them,  and  use  them  where  there  is  need  of  them :  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  evidence  but  that  the  Samaritan  may  have  them 
also,  though  all  the  books  which  we  have  hitherto  seen  in 
it  are  without  them.  The  sect  of  the  Samaritans  are  those  only 
who  use  this  character  and  language,  (if  we  may  call  it  a  lan- 
guage, for  it  is  no  more  than  the  Hebrew  in  another  character,) 
and  they  are  now  dwindled  into  a  very  small  number,  and  those 
dispersed  abroad  into  several  parts  of  the  East.  And  what 
their  practice  may  be  as  to  the  use  of  vowel  figures  in  their 
other  writings,  (though  none  that  have  as  yet  come  to  our  hands 
have  any  such,)  we  have  no  account  of,  either  pro  or  con,  and 
therefore  we  can  argue  nothing  from  it.  Only  we  say,  that  as 
to  this,  as  well  as  the  Hebrew,  and  all  other  such  languages,  in 
which  books  are  ordinarily  written  with  the  letters  only,  it  seems 
almost  impracticable  for  any  one  to  learn  to  read  those  books, 
after  the  languages  are  become  dead  languages,  without  some 
marks  put  to  the  letters  to  denote  the  vowels  with  which  they 
are  to  be  pronounced.  Without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
language  it  is  impossible  to  be  done,  and  therefore  the  only  way 
to  make  it  possible  is  to  learn  the  language  first  by  rote  ;  and 
when  a  perfect  knowledge  hath  been  gotten  of  it  this  way,  then 
only  can  it  be  practicable  to  learn  to  read  that  language  by  the 
letters  only,  without  any  vowel  marks.  But  this  is  such  a  great 
way  about,  such  a  tedious  and  operose  method  of  learning  it, 
that  we  must  look  on  those  to  be  a  very  dull  and  stupid  sort  of 
people,  who  being  in  this  case,  could  find  out  no  other  way  to 
help  themselves  in  it,  and  that  especially  in  the  Jews'  case,  since 
their  neighbours  on  each  side  of  them  (I  mean  the  Syrians  and 
Arabians)  had  vowel  figures,  and  they  might  easily  from  them 
have  either  taken  the  same,  or  learnt  to  have  framed  others 
like  them.  Though  the  Greeks  in  their  language  have  the 
vowels  intermixed  with  the  letters,  yet  it  no  sooner  became  a 
dead  language,  (I  mean  the  learned  Greek,  from  which  the  mo- 
dern doth  as  much  differ  as  the  Chaldce  from  the  Hebrew,)  but 
they  found  out  accents,  spirits,  and  several  other  marks  to  help 
those  who  were  to  learn  it,  which  were  never  in  use  among  them 
before.     And  so  also  there  are  in  the  Latin  several  such  marks; 
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ai  for  example,  a  mark  over  the  <>  and  r  at  the  end  of  adverbs, 
to  distinguish  them  from  nouns  ending  in  those  vowels  ;  and 
the  mark  over  the  "  ablative  t<>  distinguish  it  from  the  a  nomi- 
native, &o.  None  of  which  marks  were  ever  used  while  the 
Latin  language  was  vulgarly  spoken,  but  were  invented  for  the 
help  of  those  w  ho  were  to  learn  it  afterwards.  And  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Jews  only  were  so  stupid  and  dull,  that  they  alone 
should  Hud  out  no  such  helps,  after  their  language  became  a 
dead  language,  for  the  easier  learning  and  reading  of  it ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  should  have  continued  so  many  hundred  years  after, 
not  only  without  any  marks  for  accents,  pauses,  or  stops,  but 
also  without  any  figures  so  much  as  to  denote  the  vowels  with 
which  their  letters  were  to  be  pronounced  ?  The  necessity 
which  was  in  this  case  for  such  vowel  figures  evidently  proves 
that  they  must  have  had  them,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  needed 
them,  which  was  as  soon  as  their  language  became  a  dead  lan- 
guage ;  and  was  thenceforth  to  be  learned  by  books,  (and  not  by 
common  converse,)  as  all  other  dead  languages  are.  And  there- 
fore this  happening  about  the  time  of  Ezra,  (as  hath  been  already 
shewn,)  it  must  follow,  that  about  that  time,  or  a  little  after,  the 
use  of  such  vowel  figures  must  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Hebrew  language.  Whether  they  were  the  same  vowel  points 
that  are  now  used,  or  other  such  like  signs  to  serve  for  the  same 
purpose,  is  not  material,  and  therefore  T  shall  raise  no  inquiry 
about  it.  Only  I  cannot  but  say,  that  since  necessity  first  in- 
troduced the  use  of  them,  it  is  most  likely,  that  no  more  were 
at  first  used  than  there  was  a  necessity  for,  but  that  the  aug- 
menting of  them  beyond  this  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  proceeded 
only  from  the  over-nicety  of  the  after-Masorites.  Three  served 
the  Arabs,  and  five  most  other  nations,  and  no  doubt  at  first 
they  exceeded  not  this  number  among  the  Jews.  And  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  same  profession  of  men,  who  thus  invented  the 
vowel  points,  were  also  the  authors  of  all  those  other  inventions 
which  have  been  added  to  the  Hebrew  text,  for  the  easier  read- 
ing and  better  understanding  of  it.  The  dividing  of  the  law  into 
sections,  and  the  sections  into  verses,  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  first  of  their  works.  r  Originally  every  book  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  was  written  as  in  one  verse,  without  any  distinction  of 
sections,  chapters,  verses,  or  words.  J3ut  when  the  public  read- 
ing of  the  law  was  brought  into  use  among  the  Jews,  and  some 

r   Klias  Levita  in  Masorcth  llammasoreth. 
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part  of  it  read  every  sabbath  in  their  synagogues,  it  became 
necessary  to  divide  the  whole  into  fifty-four  sections,  that  it  might 
thereby  be  known  what  part  was  to  be  read  on  each  sabbath  ; 
and  the  whole  gone  over  every  year,  as  hath  been  afore  observed. 
And  when  the  disuse  of  the  Hebrew  language  among  them  made 
it  necessary  that  it  should  not  only  be  read  to  them  in  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew,  but  also  interpreted  in  the  Chaldee,  which  was 
then  become  their  vulgar  tongue,  there  was  also  a  necessity  of 
dividing  the  sections  into  verses,  that  they  might  be  a  direction 
both  to  the  reader  and  the  interpreter,  where  to  make  their  stop 
at  every  alternative  reading  and  interpreting,  till  they  had  verse 
by  verse  gone  through  the  whole  section.  And  in  imitation 
hereof,  the  like  division  was  afterwards  made  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  holy  Scriptures.  And  a  like  necessity  about  the  same  time 
introduced  the  use  of  the  vowel  points,  after  they  were  forced  to 
teach  the  Hebrew  language  by  book,  on  its  ceasing  to  be  any 
longer  vulgarly  spoken  among  the  people.  And  some  time  after 
the  accents  and  pauses  were  invented  for  the  same  purpose,  that 
is,  for  the  easier  and  more  distinct  reading  of  the  text,  for  which 
they  are  necessary  helps,  as  far  as  they  supply  the  place  of  a 
comma,  a  colon,  or  a  full  stop,  (which  Athnak,  Revia,  and  Silluk 
do  ;)  but  as  for  the  musical  use,  for  which  only  the  others 
were  added  to  the  Hebrew  text,  they  are  now  wholly  insig- 
nificant, it  being  long  since  absolutely  forgot  for  what  use  they 
served. 

III.  These  vowel  points  were  for  many  ages  only  of  private 
use  among  the  Masorites,  whereby  they  preserved  to  themselves 
the  true  readings  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  taught  them  to 
their  scholars  ;  but  they  were  not  received  into  the  divinity 
schools  till  after  the  making  of  the  Talmud.  For  there  were 
two  sorts  of  schools  anciently  among  the  Jews,  the  schools  of 
the  Masorites  and  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis.  The  former 
taught  only  the  Hebrew  language,  and  to  read  the  Scriptures 
in  it,  the  others  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  all  the  in- 
terpretations of  them  ;  and  were  the  great  doctors  of  divinity 
among  them ;  to  whom  the  Masorites  were  as  much  inferior,  as 
the  teachers  of  grammar  schools  among  us  are  to  the  professors 
of  divinity  in  our  universities.  And  therefore  as  long  as  these 
vowel  points  went  no  higher  than  the  schools  of  these  Masorites, 
they  were  of  no  regard  among  their  learned  men,  or  taken  any 
notice  of  by  them.    And  this  is  the  reason  that  we  find  no  men- 
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tion  of  them,  cither  in  the  Talmud  or  in  the  writings  of  I  feigen 
or  Jerome.  But  Borne  time  after  the  making  of  the  Talmud  (in 
what  year  or  age  is  uncertain)  the  punctuation  of  the  Masoritee 

baring  been  judged  by  the  Jewish  doctors  to  be  as  useful  and 
necessary  a  way  for  the  preserving  of  the  traditionary  readings 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  as  the  Miahnah  and  Gemara  had 
been  then  found  to  be  for  the  preserving  of  the  traditional  rites, 
ceremonies,  and  doctrines  of  their  religion,  it  was  taken  into 
their  divinity  schools;  and  it  having  been  there  reviewed  and 
corrected  by  the  learnedest  of  their  Rabbis,  and  so  formed  and 
settled  by  them,  as  to  be  made  to  contain  and  mark  out  all  those 
authentic  readings,  which  they  held  to  have  been  delivered  down 
unto  them  by  tradition  from  Moses  and  the  prophets,  who  were 
the  first  penmen  of  them  ;  ever  since  that  time  the  points  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  have  been  by  the  Jews  held  of  the  same  au- 
thority for  the  reading  of  them,  as  the  Mishnah  and  the  Gemara 
for  the  interpreting  of  them,  and  consequently  as  unalterable  as 
the  letters  themselves.  For  they  reckon  them  both  of  divine 
original,  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  letters,  they  say,  were 
written  by  the  holy  penmen  themselves,  but  the  readings,  as  now 
marked  by  the  points,  were  delivered  down  from  them  by  tradi- 
tion only.  However,  they  have  never  received  them  into  their 
synagogues,  but  have  there  still  continued  the  use  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  in  unpointed  copies,  and  so  do  even  to  this  day, 
because  they  so  received  them  from  the  first  holy  penmen  of 
them. 

IV.  All  those  criticisms  in  the  Masorah  that  are  upon  the 
points,  were  made  by  such  Masorites  as  lived  after  the  points 
were  received  into  the  divinity  schools  of  the  Jews.  For  this 
profession  of  men  continued  from  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  the  men 
of  the  great  synagogue,  to  that  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naph- 
thali,  swho  were  two  famous  Masorites,  that  lived  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1030,  and  were  the  last  of  them.  For  they 
having,  after  many  years1  labour  spent  herein,  each  of  them  pub- 
lished a  copy  of  the  whole  Hebrew  text,  as  correct  as  they  could 
make  it,  the  eastern  Jews  have  followed  that  of  Ben  Naphthali, 
and  the  western  Jews  have  followed  that  of  Ben  Asher,  and  all 
that  hath  been  done  ever  since  is  exactly  to  copy  after  them, 

s  Buxtorfius    Pater  in    Prcefatione    ad     fcua  in  Juchasin.    Shalsheleth  Haocabbala. 
Tiberiadem.     Buxtorfiua  Filius  de  Anti-     Zemach  David,  Elias  Lcvita,  &c. 
quitate  Punctorum,  part.  I,  c.  15.    Zaeu- 
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both  as  to  the  points  and  accents,  as  well  as  to  the  letters, 
without  making  any  more  corrections,  or  Masoritical  criticisms 
or  observations  upon  either.  These  Masorites,  who  were  the 
authors  of  the  Masorah  that  is  now  extant,  were  a  monstrous 
trifling  sort  of  men,  whose  criticisms  and  observations  went  no 
higher  than  the  numbering  of  the  verses,  words,  and  letters,  of 
every  book  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the  marking  out  which 
was  the  middle  verse,  word,  and  letter  in  each  of  them,  and 
the  making  of  other  such  poor  and  low  observations  con- 
cerning them,  as  are  not  worth  any  man's  reading,  or  taking 
notice  of,  whatever  Richard  Simon  the  Frenchman  may  say  to 
the  contrary. 

V.  These  vowel  points  having  been  added  to  the  text,  with 
the  best  care  of  those  who  best  understood  the  language,  and 
having  undergone  the  review  and  corrections  of  many  ages,  it 
may  be  reckoned  that  this  work  hath  been  done  in  the  perfectest 
manner  that  it  can  be  done  by  man's  art,  and  that  none  who  shall 
undertake  a  new  punctuation  of  the  whole  can  do  it  better ; 
however  since  it  was  done  only  by  man's  art,  it  is  no  authentic 
part  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  therefore  these  points  are  not  so 
unalterably  fixed  to  the  text,  but  that  a  change  may  be  made 
in  them,  when  the  nature  of  the  context,  or  the  analogy  of 
grammar,  or  the  style  of  the  language,  or  any  thing  else,  shall 
give  a  sufficient  reason  for  it.  And  that  especially  since,  how 
exactly  soever  they  may  have  been  at  any  time  affixed  to  the 
text,  they  are  still  liable  to  the  mistakes  of  transcribers  and 
printers ;  and  by  reason  of  their  number,  the  smallness  of  their 
figures,  and  their  position  under  the  letters,  are  more  likely  to 
suffer  by  them,  than  any  other  sort  of  writing  whatsoever. 

VI.  It  doth  not  from  hence  follow,  that  the  sacred  text  will 
therefore  be  left  to  an  arbitrary  and  uncertain  reading.  For  the 
genuine  reading  is  as  certain  in  the  unpointed  Hebrew  books, 
as  the  genuine  sense  is  in  the  pointed ;  the  former  indeed  may 
sometimes  be  mistaken  or  perverted,  and  so  may  the  latter ;  and 
therefore  whether  the  books  be  pointed  or  unpointed,  this  doth 
not  alter  the  case  to  one  who  thoroughly  knows  the  language, 
and  will  honestly  read  the  same.  Ignorant  men  may  indeed 
mistake  the  reading,  and  ill  men  may  pervert  it ;  but  those  who 
are  knowing  and  honest  can  do  neither.  For,  except  the  Bible, 
no  other  Hebrew  book  is  pointed,  unless  some  few  of  late  by 
modern  hands.    All  their  Rabbinical  authors  are  unpointed,  and 
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all  their  other  books,  to  which  the  moderns  have  in  some  edi- 
tions added  points,  were  originally  published  without  them,  and 
so  they  still  arc  in  the  best  editions  ;  and  yet  this  doth  not  hin- 
der, but  that  every  one,  who  understands  the  Hebrew  language, 
can  rightly  read  them  and  rightly  understand  them.      Were  I 
to  make  my  choice,  I  would  desire  to  have  the  Bible  with  points, 
and  all  other  Hebrew  books  without  them.      T  would  desire  the 
Bible  with  points,  because  they  tell  us  how  the  Jews  did  an- 
ciently read  the  text.    And  1  would  have  all  other  Hebrew  books 
without  them,  because  in  such  they  rather  hinder  and  clog  the 
reading,  than  help  it,  to  any  one  that  thoroughly  knows  the 
language.     And  all  that  undertake  to  point  such  books  may  not 
always  do  it  according  to  the  true  and  genuine  reading,  as  we 
have  an  instance  in  the  pointed  edition  of  the  Mishnah,  pub- 
lished in  octavo  by  Manasseh  Ben  Israel  at  Amsterdam.     And 
therefore  it  is  much  better  to  be  left  free  to  our  own  apprehen- 
sions for  the  genuine  reading,  than  be  confined  by  another  man's 
to  that  which  may  not  bo  the  genuine  reading.     Indeed  to  read 
without  vowels  may  look  very  strange  to  such  who  are  conver- 
sant only  with  the  modern  European  languages,  in  which  often 
several  consonants  come  together  without  a  vowel,  and  several 
vowels  without  a  consonant,  and  several  of  both   often  go  to 
make  up  one  syllable ;  and  therefore  if  in  them  the  consonants 
were  only  written,  it  wrould  be  hard  to  find  out  what  may  be  the 
word  ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  the  Hebrew7.     For  in  that 
language  there  is  never  more  than  one  vowel  in  one  syllable,  and 
in  most  syllables  only  one  consonant,  and  in  none  more  than 
two,  and  therefore  in  most  words  the  consonants  confine  us  to 
the  vowels,  and  determine  how  the  word  is  to  be  read  ;  and  if 
not,  at  least  the  context  doth.     It  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
there  are  sevei'al  combinations  of  the  same  consonants,  which, 
as  placed  in  the  same  order,  are  susceptible  of  different  punctua- 
tions, and  thereby  make  different  words  and  of  different  signifi- 
cations, and  therefore  when  put  alone  are  of  an  uncertain  read- 
ing ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  when  they  are  joined  in  context 
with  other  words.     For  where  the  letters  joined  in  the  same 
word  do  not  determine  the  reading,  there  the  words  joined  in 
the  same  sentence  always  do ;  and  this  is  no  more  than  what  we 
find  in  all  other  languages,  and  very  often  in  our  own.     For 
we  have  many  equivocal  words,  which  being  put  alone  are  of 
an  uncertain  signification,  but  are  always  determined    in   the 
PRIDEAl  x,  VOL.  i.  d  d 
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context.  As  for  example,  the  word  let  in  English,  when  put  alone 
by  itself,  hath  not  only  two  different,  but  two  quite  contrary 
meanings.  For  it  signifies  to  permit,  and  it  signifies  also  to  hin- 
der ;  but  it  never  doth  so  in  the  context,  but  is  thereby  always 
so  determined  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  that  no  one  is 
ever  led  into  a  mistake  hereby.  And  the  same  is  to  be  said  of 
all  such  words  in  Hebrew,  as  having  the  same  letters  are  suscep- 
tible of  various  punctuations.  The  letters  here  cannot  deter- 
mine to  ths  punctuation,  because  they  being  in  each  the  same, 
are  indifferent  to  either.  But  what  the  letters  cannot  do,  when 
the  word  is  put  alone  by  itself,  that  the  other  words  always  do, 
with  which  it  is  joined  in  the  context.  And  it  is  want  of  atten- 
tion, or  want  of  apprehension,  if  any  one  thoroughly  skilled  in 
the  Hebrew  language  makes  a  mistake  herein  ;  which  may  hap- 
pen in  the  reading  of  any  other  books  whatsoever.  And  there- 
fore though  the  Hebrew  Bibles  had  never  been  pointed,  we  need 
not  be  sent  either  to  the  church  of  Rome,  or  any  where  else,  for 
the  fixing  of  the  readings  of  it,  the  letters  alone  with  the  context 
being  sufficient,  when  we  thoroughly  understand  the  language,  to 
determine  us  thereto. 

There  is  in  the  ( church  of  St.  Dominic  in  Bononia  a  copy  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  kept  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  which  they 
pretend  to  be  the  original  copy  written  by  Ezra  himself;  and 
therefore  it  is  there  valued  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  great  sums  of 
money  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Bononians  upon  the  pawn  of 
it,  and  again  repaid  for  its  redemption.  It  is  written  in  a  very 
fair  character,  upon  a  sort  of  leather,  and  made  up  in  a  roll  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  manner ;  but  it  having  the  vowel  points 
annexed,  and  the  writing  being  fresh  and  fair  without  any  decay, 
both  these  particulars  prove  the  novelty  of  that  copy.  But  such 
forgeries  are  no  uncommon  things  among  the  papistical  sect. 

But  though  Ezra's  government  over  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem 
expired  with  this  year,  yet  his  labour  to  serve  the  church  of  God 
did  not  here  end  ;  for  still  he  went  on  as  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness, and  a  skilful  scribe  of  the  law  of  God,  to  perfect  the 
reformation  which  he  had  begun,  both  in  preparing  for  the  people 
correct  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  also  in  bringing  all  things 
in  church  and  state  to  be  conform  to  the  rules  thereof.  And 
this  he  continued  to  do  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  and  herein  he  was 

'   Fini   Adrian]    FlageUum  Judseorum,     tiea  Hebrsea.    Hottingeri  Thesaurus  Plii- 
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thoroughly  assisted  and  supported  by  the  next  governor,  who 
coming  to  Jerusalem  with  the  same  intention,  and  the  same  zeal 
for  promoting  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  his  people 
in  Judafa  and  Jerusalem,  as  Ezra  did,  he  struck  in  heartily  with 
him  in  the  work  ;  so  that  Ezra  went  on  still  to  do  the  same 
things  by  the  authority  of  the  new  governor,  which  he  before  did 
by  his  own.  Ami  by  their  thus  joining  together  in  the  same 
holy  undertaking,  and  their  mutual  assisting  each  other  therein, 
it  exceedingly  prospered  in  their  hands,  till  at  length,  notwith- 
standing all  manner  of  oppositions  both  from  within  and  from 
without,  it  was  brought  to  full  perfection  forty-nine  years  after 
it  had  been  begun  by  Ezra.  Whether  Ezra  lived  so  long,  or 
not,  is  uncertain.  But  what  he  did  not  live  to  do  was  completed 
by  the  piety  and  zeal  of  his  successor,  with  an  account  of  whose 
transactions  I  shall  bcsrin  the  next  book. 


i.  d  J> 
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BOOK  VI. 

B.C.  445.  "1  FE  who  succeeded  Ezra  in  the  government  of Judah  and  Je- 
_LJL  rusalem  was  aNehemiah,  a  very  religious  and  most  excel- 
lent person,  one  that  was  nothing  behind  his  predecessor,  saving 
his  learning  and  great  knowledge  in  the  law  of  God.  He  came 
to  Jerusalem  in  the  b  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
and  by  a  commission  from  him  superseded  that  of  Ezra,  and 
succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
And  he  had  in  that  commission,  by  an  express  clause  therein 
inserted,  full  authority  given  him  to  repair  the  walls  and  set  up 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  fortify  it  again  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  it  was  before  it  was  dismantled  and  destroyed  by  the 
Babylonians.  He  was  a  Jew,  whose  ancestors  had  formerly 
been  citizens  of  Jerusalem.  For  c  there  he  saith  was  the  place 
of  his  fathers1  sepulchres.  But  as  to  the  tribe  or  family  which 
he  was  of,  no  more  is  said,  but  only  that  his  father's  name  was 
Hachaliah ;  who  seemeth  to  have  been  of  those  Jews,  who  having 
gotten  good  settlements  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  chose 
rather  to  abide  in  them,  than  return  into  their  own  country 
when  leave  was  granted  for  it.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  was  an 
inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Shushan  ;  and  that  it  was  his  dwelling 
there  that  gave  his  son  an  opportunity  of  gaining  an  advance- 
ment in  the  king's  palace.  For  he  was  one  of  the  cupbearers 
of  king  Artaxerxes,  d which  was  a  place  of  great  honour  and 
advantage  in  the  Persian  court,  because  of  the  privilege  it  gave 
him  of  being  daily  in  the  king's  presence,  and  the  opportunity 
which  he  had  thereby  of  gaining  his  favour,  for  the  obtaining  of 
any  petition  which  he  should  make  to  him.  And  that  especially 
since  the  times  of  his  attendance  always  were,  when  the  king 
was  making  his  heart  merry  with  the  wine  which  he  served  up 
unto  him.  For  this  is  the  best  opportunity  with  all  men,  for 
the  obtaining  any  boon  that  shall  be  desired  of  them,  because 
they  are  always  then  in  the  best  humour  of  complying.  And 
it  was  eat  such  a  time  that  he  asked  the  government  of  Judaea, 
and  obtained  it.  And  by  the  like  advantages  of  his  place  no 
doubt  it  was,  that  he  gained  those  immense  riches,  which  enabled 
him  for  so  many  years,  fout  of  his  own  private  purse  only,  to 

a  Nchem.  ii.  d  Vide  Brissonium  de  Regno  Persia, 
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live  in  his  government  with  that  splendour  and  expense  as  will 
he  hereafter  related,  without  burdening  the  people  at  all  for  it. 
And  no  doubt  it  was  by  the  favour  of  queen  Esther,  as  being  of 

the  same  nation  and  people  with  her,  that  he  obtained  so 
honourable  and  advantageous  a  preferment  in  that  court.  How- 
ever, neither  the  honour  and  advantage  of  this  place,  nor  the 
Ioiil!,-  settlement  of  his  family  out  of  his  country,  could  make  him 
forget  his  love  for  it,  or  lay  aside  that  zeal  which  he  had  for  the 
religion  of  his  forefathers,  who  had  formerly  dwelt  in  it.  For 
though  he  had  been  born  and  bred  in  a  strange  land,  yet  he 
had  a  great  love  for  Sion,  and  an  heart  thoroughly  set  for  the 
advancing  the  prosperity  of  it,  and  was  in  all  things  a  very 
nligious  observer  of  the  law  of  his  God.  And  therefore  Swhen 
some  came  from  Jerusalem,  and  told  him  of  the  ill  state  of  that 
city,  how  the  walls  of  it  were  still  in  many  places  broken  down, 
and  the  gates  of  it  in  the  same  demolished  state  as  when  burnt 
with  fire  by  the  Babylonians,  and  that  by  reason  hereof  the  rem- 
nant of  the  captivity  that  dwelt  there  lay  open,  not  only  to  the 
incursions  and  insults  of  their  enemies,  but  also  to  the  reproach 
and  contempt  of  their  neighbours,  as  a  weak  and  despicable 
people,  and  that  they  were  in  both  these  respects  in  great  afflic- 
tion and  grief  of  heart ;  the  good  man  being  suitably  moved 
with  this  representation,  applied  himself  in  fasting  and  prayer 
unto  the  Lord  his  God,  and  earnestly  supplicated  to  him  for  his 
people  Israel,  and  the  place  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  worship 
among  them.  And  having  thus  implored  the  divine  mercy 
against  this  evil,  he  resolved  next  to  make  his  application  to  the 
king  for  the  redressing  of  it,  trusting  in  God  for  the  inclining  of 
his  heart  thereto.  And  therefore  when  his  turn  came  next  to 
wait  in  his  office,  tho  hking  observing  his  countenance  to  be  sad, 
which  at  other  times  used  not  so  to  be,  and  asking  the  cause 
thereof,  he  took  this  opportunity  to  lay  before  him  the  distressed 
state  of  his  country,  and  owning  this  to  be  a  cause  of  great  grief 
and  sadness  unto  him,  he  prayed  the  king  to  send  him  thither 
to  remedy  it ;  and  by  the  favour  of  queen  Esther  he  had  his 
petition  granted  unto  him.  For  it  being  particularly  remarked 
'in  the  sacred  text,  that  the  queen  was  sitting  by  the  king  when 
Nehemiah  obtained  this  grant,  it  sufficiently  intimates  that  her 
favour  was  assisting  to  him  herein.  And  accordingly  a  royal 
decree  was  issued  out  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  and  gates 
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of  Jerusalem,  and  Nehemiah  was  sent  thither  with  it,  as  gover- 
nor of  the  province  of  Judaea,  to  put  it  in  execution.  And  to 
do  him  the  more  honour,  the  king  sent  a  guard  of  horse  with 
him,  under  the  command  of  some  of  the  captains  of  his  army,  to 
conduct  him  in  safety  to  his  government.  And  he  wrote  letters 
to  all  the  governors  on  this  side  the  river  Euphrates,  to  further 
him  in  the  work  on  which  he  was  sent ;  and  also  gave  his  order 
to  Asaph  the  keeper  of  his  forests  in  those  parts,  to  allow  him  as 
much  timber  out  of  them  as  should  be  needed  for  the  finishing 
of  it.  However  the  Ammonites,  the  Moabites,  and  the  Samari- 
tans, and  other  neighbouring  nations  round,  did  all  they  could  to 
hinder  him  from  proceeding  therein.  And  to  this  they  were 
excited,  not  only  by  the  ancient  and  bitter  enmity,  which  those 
people  bore  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  because  of  the  different 
manners  and  different  religions  which  they  were  of,  but  most 
especially  at  this  time,  because  of  their  lands.  For  during  the 
time  that  the  Jews  were  in  captivity,  these  nations  having  seized 
their  lands,  were  forced  kto  restore  them  on  their  return.  For 
which  reason  they  did  all  they  could  to  oppose  their  resettle- 
ment, hoping  that  if  they  could  be  kept  low,  they  might  find  an 
opportunity  some  time  or  other  of  resuming  again  the  prey  they 
had  lost.  But  Nehemiah  was  not  at  all  discouraged  hereat. 
For  having,  on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  made  known  to  the 
people  the  commission  with  which  he  was  sent,  he  took  a  view 
of  the  ruins  of  the  old  walls,  and  l  immediately  set  about  the 
repairing  of  them,  dividing  the  people  into  several  companies, 
and  assigning  to  each  of  them  the  quarter  where  they  were  to 
work ;  but  reserving  to  himself  the  reviewal  and  direction  of 
the  whole ;  in  which  he  laboured  so  effectually,  that  all  m  was 
accomplished  by  the  end  of  the  month  Elul,  within  the  compass 
of  fifty-two  days,  notwithstanding  all  manner  of  opposition  that 
was  made  against  him,  both  from  within  and  from  without. 
For  from  within,  several  false  prophets  and  other  treacherous 
persons  endeavoured  to  create  him  obstructions  ;  and  from  with- 
out, Sanballat  the  Horonite,  Tobias  the  Ammonite,  Geshem  the 
Arabian,  and  several  others,  gave  him  all  the  disturbance  they 
were  able,  not  only  by  undei'hand  dealings,  and  treacherous 
tricks  and  contrivances,  but  also  by  open  force  ;  so  that  while 
part  of  the  people  laboured  in  carrying  on  the  building,  the 
other  part  stood    to   their  arms,  to  defend  them  against  the 
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assaults  of  such  as  had  designs  against  them.  And  all  had  their 
arms  at  hand,  even  while  they  worked,  to  be  ready  at  a  signal 
given  to  draw  together  to  any  part,  where  the  enemy  should  be 
discovered  to  be  coining  upon  them.  And  by  this  means  they 
secured  themselves  against  all  the  attempts  and  designs  of  their 
enemies,  till  the  work  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  And  when 
they  had  thus  far  finished  the  walls,  and  set  up  the  gates,  a 
public  dedication  of  them  "was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity 
by  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  all  the  people. 

The  burden  which  the  people  underwent  in  the  carrying  on  of 
this  work,  and  the  incessant  labour  which  they  were  forced  to 
undergo  to  bring  it  to  so  speedy  a  conclusion,  being  very  great, 
and  such  as  made  "many  of  them  faint  and  groan  under  it,  and 
express  a  despair  of  being  able  to  perfect  it ;  to  revive  their 
drooping  spirits,  and  make  them  the  more  easy  and  ready  to 
proceed  in  that,  which  was  farther  to  be  done,  Pcare  was  taken 
to  relieve  them  from  a  much  greater  burden,  the  oppression  of 
usurers,  which  they  then  in  great  misery  lay  under,  and  had 
much  greater  reason  to  complain  of.  For  the  rich  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  necessities  of  the  meaner  sort,  had  exacted  heavy 
usury  of  them,  making  them  pay  the  centesima  for  all  monies  lent 
them,  nthat  is,  one  per  cent,  for  every  month,  which  amounted  to 
twelve  per  cent,  for  the  whole  year ;  so  that  they  were  forced  to 
mortgage  their  lands,  and  sell  their  children  into  servitude,  to 
have  wherewith  to  buy  bread  for  the  support  of  themselves  and 
their  families  ;  which  being  a  manifest  breach  of  the  law  of 
God,  given  them  by  Moses,  (for  rthat  forbids  all  the  race  of 
Israel  to  take  usury  of  any  of  their  brethren,)  Nehemiah,  on  his 
hearing  hereof,  resolved  forthwith  to  remove  so  great  an  ini- 
quity ;  in  order  whereto  he  called  a  general  assembly  of  all  the 
people,  where  having  set  forth  unto  them  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  how  great  a  breach  it  was  of  the  divine  law,  and  how 
heavy  an  oppression  upon  their  brethren,  and  how  much  it 
might  provoke  the  wrath  of  God  against  them,  he  caused  it  to 
bo  enacted  by  the  general  suffrage  of  that  whole  assembly,  that 
all  should  return  to  their  brethren  whatsoever  had  been  exacted 
of  them  upon  usury,  and  also  release  all  the  lands,  vineyards, 
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oliveyards   and  houses,  which  had  been  taken  of  them  upon 
mortgage  on  the  account  hereof. 

And  thus  far  Nehemiah  having  executed  the  main  of  the  end 
for  which  he  obtained  the  favour  of  the  king  to  be  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  appointed  Hanani  and  Hananiah  to  be  governors  of 
the  city,  and  returned  again  unto  him  into  Persia.     For  a  time 
shad  been  set  him  for  his  return  again  to  court,  when  he  first 
obtained  to  be  sent  from  thence  on  this  commission,  which,  as 
expressed  in  the  text,  plainly  imports  a  short  time,  and  not  that 
of  twelve  years,  (after  which  lhe  again  went  unto  the  king,)  as 
some  do  interpret  it.     And  his  having  appointed  governors  of 
the  city  as  soon  as  the  walls  were  built,  evidently  implies,  that 
he  then  went  from  thence,  and  was  absent  for  some  time.     For 
had  he  still  continued  at  Jerusalem,  he  would  not  have  needed 
any  deputies  to  govern  the  place.     And  furthermore,  the  build- 
ing of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  being  all  for  which  he  prayed  his 
first  commission,  when  this  was  performed,  he  seems  to  have 
needed  a  new  authority  before  he  could  go  on  to  other  proceed- 
ings, which  were  necessary  for  the  well  settling  of  the  affairs  of 
that  country.     But  on  his  coming  to  the  king,  and  having  given 
him  an  account  how  all  things  stood  in  the  province,  and  what 
farther  was  needful  to  be  done  for  the  well  regulating  of  it,  he 
soon  obtained  to  be  sent  back  again  to  take  care  hereof;  and 
the  shortness  of  his  absence  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  that 
there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  text,  though  the  particulars 
I  have  mentioned  seem  sufficiently  to  imply  it. 
B.  C.  444.      Nehemiah  being  returned  from  the  Persian  court  with  a  new 
commission,  forthwith  set  himself  to  carry  on  the  reformation  of 
the  church  and  the  state  of  the  Jews,  which  Ezra  had  begun, 
and  took  along  with  him  the  advice  and  direction  of  that  learned 
and  holy  scribe  in  all  that  he  attempted  herein.     The  first  thing 
that  he  did  was  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  city  which  he 
had  now  fortified,  by  settling  rules  for  the  opening  and  shutting 
of  the  gates,  and  keeping  watch  and  ward  on  the  towers  and 
walls.     But  "finding  Jerusalem  to  be  but  thinly  inhabited,  and 
that  to  make  this  burden  more  easy,  there  needed  more  inhabit- 
ants  to  bear  their  share  with  them  in   it,   he  projected  the 
thorough  repeopling  of  the  place.     In  order  whereto  xhe  pre- 
vailed first  with  the  rulers  and  great  men  of  the  nation  to  agree 
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to  build  them  houses  there,  and  dwell  in  them.   And  then  others 
following  their  example,  offered  themselves  voluntarily  to  do  the 
same.    And  of  the  rest  of  the  people  every  tenth  man  was  taken 
by  lot,  and  obliged  to  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  build  them 
houses,  and  settle  themselves  and  families  in  them.     And  now 
the  city  was  fortified,  and  all  that  had  their  dwelling  in  it  were 
there  well  secured  by  walls  and  gates,  against  the  insults  of 
their  enemies,  and  the  incursions  of  thieves   and  robbers  who 
before  molested  them,  all  willingly  complied  herewith  ;  by  which 
means  the  houses,  as  well  as  the  walls  and  gates,  being  again 
rebuilt,  and  fully  replenished  with  inhabitants,  it  soon  after  this 
recovered  its  ancient  lustre,  and  became  again  a  city  of  great 
note  in  those  parts.     So  that  Herodotus,  who  travelled  through 
Judai'a  a  little  after  this  time,  doth  in  the  description  which  he 
gives  us  of  it  y  compare  it  to  Sardis,  the  metropolis  of  all  the 
Lesser  Asia,  zas  hath  been  before  observed ;  which  manifestly 
proves,  that  by  the  restoring  and  building  of  the  street  and 
ditch  of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  could 
not  be  meant  this  rebuilding  of  the  walls  and  void  places  of  that 
city.     For  what  was  predicted  by  that  passage  was  not  to  be 
done  but  in  seven  weeks  of  years,  that  is,  forty-nine  years.     It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  Herodotus  is  said  aby  Eusebius  to 
have  publicly  read  his  history  at  Athens  in  the  last  year  of  the 
eighty-third    Olympiad,    (that    is,  four   hundred   and   forty-five 
years  before  Christ,)  and  by  b others  to  have  gone  the  next  year 
after  (which  is  this  very  year  four  hundred  and  forty-four,  of 
which  we  now   treat)  with  a  colony  of  Athenians,  and   other 
Greeks,  into  Italy,  to  inhabit  Thurium,  ca  city  then  newly  built 
near  the  place  where  formerly  Sibaris  stood ;  and  therefore  it 
may  be  from  hence  urged  against  what  I  have  here  said,  that 
Herodotus  must  before  this  time  have  ended  his  travels  which 
he  undertook  for  the  making  of  this  history,  since  this  his  history 
was  finished  and  publicly  read  at  Athens  the  year  before.     To 
this  I  reply,  that  though  he  had  read  the  first  draught  of  this 
history  at  the  time  when  Eusebius  saith,  yet  he  had  not  com- 
pleted it  till  at  least  thirty-three  years  after.     For  therein  he 
makes  mention  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  of  things  done  in 
it,  din  the  second,  and  also  ein  the  nineteenth  year  of  that  war, 
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which  last  was  the  thirty-third  year  after  that,  wherein  he  is 
said  by  Eusebius  to  have  publicly  read  that  history  at  Athens  ; 
and  therefore  it  could  not  have  been  fully  completed  by  him  till 
after  that  year.  The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  plainly  to 
have  been  thus.  In  the  year  four  hundred  and  forty-five  before 
Christ,  which  was  the  last  year  of  the  eighty-third  Olympiad,  he 
did  read  his  first  draught  of  this  history  at  Athens,  being  then 
thirty-nine  years  old,  but  employed  all  his  life  after  farther  to 
polish  and  complete  it ;  and  did  not  put  his  last  hand  to  it  till 
after  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  was 
the  thirty-third  after  his  first  reading  it  at  Athens.  The  next 
year  after  his  having  read  it  there,  he  went  thence  with  the 
colony  to  Thurium,  that  is,  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighty-fourth 
Olympiad,  which  was  f  the  three  hundred  and  tenth  of  the  build- 
ing of  Eome,  according  to  the  Varronian  account,  and  S twelve 
years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  And  on 
his  settling  in  that  place,  he  revised  what  he  had  publicly  read 
at  Athens,  from  whence  it  is  that  he  is  said  by  Pliny  there  to 
have  made  this  history.  And  after  his  having  continued  some 
time  at  Thurium,  he  travelled  from  thence  into  the  East  for  the 
farther  completing  of  this  history,  and  also  for  the  gaining  of 
materials  for  another,  which  he  was  then  composing,  of  Assyria 
and  Babylon.  But  this  last  was  never  published,  h though  he 
refers  to  it  in  his  other  history  now  extant ;  the  reason,  it  is 
supposed,  was,  that  he  lived  not  to  finish  it,  though  by  the 
above-mentioned  account  it  appears  he  outlived  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  by  '  other  particulars  in  his  history 
it  seems  most  likely  that  he  lived  much  longer.  And,  I  doubt 
not,  it  was  in  those  travels  which  he  undertook  from  Thurium, 
that  he  went  through  Judaea,  and  there  saw  Jerusalem,  which 
he  calls  Cadytis.  For  that  the  city  which  he  describes  under 
that  name  could  be  none  other  than  Jerusalem,  I  have  already 
shewn. 

Nehemiah  finding  it  necessary  to  have  the  genealogies  of  the 
people  well  examined  into,  and  clearly  stated,  k  betook  himself 
in  the  next  place  to  inquire  into  that  matter.  And  this  he  did, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  their  civil  rights,  that  all  knowing  of 
what  tribe  and  family  they  were,  they  might  thereby  be  directed 
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where  to  take  their  possessions ;  but  especially  for  the  sake  of 
the  sanctuary,  that  none  might  be  admitted  to  officiate  there 
either  as  Levites,  which  were  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  or  as 
priests,  which  were  not  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  And  therefore, 
for  the  true  settling  of  this  matter,  search  was  made  for  the  old 
registers,  and  having  among  them  found  a  register  of  the  gene- 
alogies of  those  who  came  up  at  first  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  and  Joshua,  he  settled  this  matter  according  to  it,  adding 
such  as  afterwards  came  up,  and  expunging  others,  whose  fami- 
lies were  extinguished  ;  and  this  hath  caused  the  difference  that 
is  between  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  these  genealogies  in 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  For  in  the  second  chapter  of  Ezra  we 
have  the  old  register  made  by  Zerubbabel,  and  in  the  seventh 
of  Nehemiah,  from  the  sixth  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  a 
copy  of  it,  as  settled  by  Nehemiah,  with  the  alterations  I  have 
mentioned. 

Ezra  having  completed  his  edition  of  the  law  of  God,  and 
written  it  out  fairly  and  correctly  in  the  Chaldean  character, 
'did  this  year  on  the  feast  of  trumpets  publicly  read  it  to  the 
people  at  Jerusalem.  This  feast  was  celebrated  mon  the  first  of 
Tisri,  the  seventh  month  of  the  Jews'1  ecclesiastical  year,  and  the 
first  of  their  civil  year.  Their  coming  out  of  Egypt  having  been 
in  the  month  of  Nisan,  "from  that  time  the  beginning  of  the 
year  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters  was  reckoned  among  them  from 
the  beginning  of  that  month,  (which  happened  about  the  time 
of  the  vernal  equinox,)  but  °in  all  civil  matters,  as  in  contracts, 
bargains,  and  such  like,  they  still  continued  to  go  by  the  old 
form,  and  begun  their  year  from  the  first  of  Tisri,  (which  hap- 
pened about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,)  as  all  other 
nations  of  the  East  then  did,  (as  hath  been  afore  observed,)  and 
all  instruments  and  writings  relating  to  contracts,  bargains,  or 
other  civil  matters  among  them,  were  dated  according  to  this 
year;  and  Pall  their  jubilees  and  ci sabbatical  years  begun  with 
it.  And  therefore  it  being  reckoned  their  new-years  day,  they 
celebrated  it  with  a  festival.  And  this  festival  being  solemnized 
by  the  sounding  of  trumpets,  from  the  morning  of  that  day  to 
the  end  of  it,  thereby  to  proclaim  and  give  notice  to  all  of  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year,  it  hath  from  hence  been  called  the 
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feast  of  trumpets.  For  the  celebrating  of  this  feast,  rthe  people 
being  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  land  at  Jerusalem,  and 
understanding  that  Ezra  had  finished  his  revisal  of  the  law,  and 
written  out  a  correct  copy  of  it,  they  called  upon  him  to  have  it 
read  unto  them.  Whereon  a  scaffold,  or  large  pulpit,  being 
erected  in  the  largest  street  of  the  city,  where  most  might  stand 
to  hear,  Ezra  ascended  into  it  with  thirteen  others  of  the  prin- 
cipal elders  of  the  people,  and  having  placed  six  of  them  on  his 
right  hand,  and  seven  on  his  left,  he  stood  up  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  having  blessed  the  Lord,  the  great  God,  he  began  to 
read  the  law  out  of  the  Hebrew  text.  And  as  he  did  read  it  in 
this  language,  thirteen  others  of  the  Levites,  whom  he  had  in- 
structed and  appointed  for  this  purpose,  rendered  it  period  by 
period  into  Chaldee,  which  was  then  the  vulgar  language  of  the 
people,  and  therein  gave  them  the  meaning  of  every  particular 
part,  and  made  them  understand  the  same.  And  thus  the  holy 
scribe,  with  these  his  assistants,  continued  from  morning  till 
noon  to  read  and  explain  unto  the  people  the  law  of  God,  in 
such  manner  as  might  best  make  them  to  know  and  understand 
it.  But  it  being  a  festival  day,  when  the  time  of  dining  ap- 
proached, Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  and  the  rest  that  were  assisting 
to  them  in  thus  instructing  the  people,  dismissed  them  for  that 
time  to  their  dinner,  to  eat  and  drink,  and  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  because  it  was  consecrated 
to  be  thus  kept  holy  unto  him.  But  the  next  morning  they  as- 
sembled again  in  the  same  place,  and  Ezra  and  his  assistants 
went  on  farther  to  read  and  explain  to  them  the  law  of  God,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  the  day  before ;  and  when 
they  came  to  the  23rd  chapter  of  Leviticus,  wherein  is  written 
the  law  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  and  had  from  thence  ex- 
plained unto  them  the  obligation  which  was  upon  them  to  ob- 
serve this  festival,  and  shewn  them  that  the  fifteenth  day  of  that 
month  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  beginning  of  it,  this  excited 
an  eager  desire  in  all  the  people  of  fulfilling  the  law  of  God  in 
this  particular.  And  therefore  proclamation  was  forthwith  made 
through  all  Judah  to  give  notice  of  the  festival,  and  to  warn  all 
to  be  present  at  Jerusalem  on  the  said  fifteenth  day  of  that 
month,  for  the  observing  of  it.  And  accordingly  they  came 
thither  at  the  time  prescribed,  and  as  they  had  been  instructed 
from  the  law  of  God,  prepared  booths  made  of  the  branches  of 
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trees,  and  kept  tin-  festival  in  them  through  the  whole  seven 
days  of  its  oontinuanoe  in  such  solium  manner  as  had  not  been 
observed  before  from  the  days  of  Joshua  to  that  time.  Ezra 
taking  the  advantage  of  having  the  people  in  so  great  a  number 
thus  assembled  together,  and  so  well  disposed  towards  the  law 
of  God,  and  the  observance  of  it,  went  on  with  his  assistants 
farther  to  read  and  explain  it  unto  them,  in  the  same  manner 
as  had  been  done  in  the  two  former  days  ;  and  this  they  did 
day  by  day,  from  the  first  day  to  the  last  day  of  the  festival,  till 
they  had  gone  through  the  whole  law.  By  which  the  people 
perceiving  in  how  many  things  they  had  transgressed  the  com- 
mands of  God,  through  the  ignorance  in  which  they  had  been 
kept  of  them,  (for  till  now  the  law  had  never  been  read  to  them 
since  their  return  from  Babylon,)  expressed  great  trouble  of 
heart  heieat.  being  much  grieved  for  their  sins,  and  exceedingly 
terrified  with  the  fear  of  God's  wrath  for  the  punishment  of 
them.  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  finding  them  in  so  good  a  temper, 
applied  themselves  to  make  the  best  improvement  that  could  be 
made  of  it,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  interest  of  religion, 
and  therefore  s forthwith  proclaimed  a  fast  to  be  held  the  next 
day  save  one  after  the  festival  was  ended,  that  is,  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  the  same  month,  to  which  having  called  all  the 
people,  while  the  sense  of  these  things  was  fresh  and  warm  on 
their  minds,  they  excited  them  to  make  a  public  and  solemn 
confession  before  God  of  all  their  sins,  and  also  to  enter  into  a 
solemn  vow  and  covenant  with  God,  to  avoid  them  for  the  future, 
and  strictly  hold  themselves  fast  to  the  observance  of  God's 
laws.  The  observances  which  they  chiefly  obliged  themselves  to 
in  this  covenant,  were  ;  1st,  not  to  make  intermarriages  with 
the  Gentiles,  either  by  giving  their  daughters  to  them,  or  by 
taking  any  of  their  daughters  to  themselves ;  2dly,  to  observe 
the  sabbaths  and  sabbatical  years  ;  3dly,  to  pay  their  annual 
tribute  to  the  temple,  for  the  repairing  of  it,  and  the  finding  of 
all  necessaries  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  public  service  in  it ; 
and,  4thly,  to  pay  the  tithes  and  first  fruits  to  the  priests  and 
Levites.  Which  particulars  thus  especially  named  in  this  cove- 
nant shew  unto  us  what  were  the  laws  of  God  which  hitherto 
they  had  been  most  neglectful  of  since  their  return  from  their 
captivity. 

And  it  being  their  ignorance  of  the  law  of  God  that  had  led 
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them  into  these  transgressions  against  it,  and  this  ignorance 
having  been  occasioned  by  their  not  having  it  read  unto  them, 
for  the  preventing  hereof  for  the  future,  they  from  this  time  got 
the  learnedest  of  the  Levites,  and  other  scribes,  that  were  best 
skilled  in  the  law  of  God,  to  read  it  unto  them  in  every  city, 
which  at  first  they  did  no  doubt  in  the  same  manner  as  Ezra  had 
done,  that  is,  by  gathering  the  people  together  to  them  in  some 
wide  street,  or  other  open  place  of  their  city,  which  was  of 
fittest  capacity  to  receive  them.  But  the  inconvenience  of  this 
being  soon  felt,  especially  in  the  winter  and  stormy  seasons  of 
the  year,  for  the  remedy  hereof  they  erected  them  houses  or 
tabernacles,  wherein  to  meet  for  this  purpose,  and  this  was  the 
original  of  synagogues  among  them.  That  they  had  no  syna- 
gogues before  the  Babylonish  captivity  is  plain,  not  only  from 
the  silence  which  is  of  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  also  from  several  passages  therein,  which  evi- 
dently prove  there  could  be  none  in  those  days.  For  as  it  is  a 
common  saying  among  the  Jews,  Hhat  where  there  is  no  book  of 
the  law,  there  can  be  no  synagogue  ;  so  the  reason  of  the  thing 
proves  it.  For  the  main  service  of  the  synagogue  being  the 
reading  of  the  law  unto  the  people,  where  there  was  no  book  of 
the  law  to  be  read,  there  certainly  could  be  no  synagogue.  But 
how  rare  the  book  of  the  law  was  through  all  Judah  before  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  many  texts  of  Scripture  tell  us.  When 
Jehosaphat  sent  teachers  through  all  Judah,  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  law  of  God,  uthey  carried  a  book  of  the  law  with 
them,  which  they  needed  not  have  done,  if  there  had  been  any 
copies  of  the  law  in  those  cities  to  which  they  went ;  which 
certainly  there  would  have  been,  had  there  then  been  any  syna- 
gogues in  them  ;  it  being  the  same  absurdity  to  suppose  a 
Jewish  synagogue  without  a  copy  of  the  law,  as  it  would  with 
us  to  suppose  a  parish  church  without  a  Bible.  And  therefore 
as  this  proves  the  want  of  the  law  through  all  Judah  in  those 
times,  so  doth  it  also  the  want  of  synagogues  in  them.  And 
when  xHilkiah  found  the  law  in  the  temple,  neither  he  nor  king 
Josiah  needed  have  been  so  surprised  at  it,  had  books  of  the  law 
been  common  in  those  times.  Their  behaviour  on  that  occasion 
sufficiently  proves  they  had  never  seen  it  before,  which  could  not 
be,  had  there  then  been  any  other  copies  of  it  to  be  found  among 
the  people.    And  if  there  were  no  copies  of  the  law  at  that  time 
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among  them,  there  could  then  be  most  certainly  no  synagogues 
for  them  to  resort  to,  for  the  hearing  of  it  read  unto  them. 
From  hence  it  plainly  follows,  there  could  be  no  synagogues 
among  the  Jews  till  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  And  it  is 
most  probable,  that  Ezra's  reading  to  them  the  law,  and  the 
necessity  which  thereon  they  perceived  there  was,  of  having  it 
oftener  read  among  them  for  their  instruction  in  it,  gave  them 
the  occasion  of  erecting  them  after  the  captivity,  in  the  manner 
as  I  have  related  ;  and  most  ylearned  men  are  of  this  opinion, 
and  zsome  of  the  Jews  themselves  say  as  much.  Concerning 
these  synagogues  1  think  it  proper  here  to  inform  the  reader; 
1st,  In  what  places  they  were  to  be  erected  ;  2dly,  What  was 
the  service  to  be  performed  in  them  ;  3dly,  What  were  the 
times  of  their  assembling  for  this  service ;  and,  4thly,  Who 
were  their  ministers  to  perform  it. 

I.  As  to  the  first,  their  rule  was,  that  a  synagogue  was  to  be 
erected  in  every  place  a  where  there  were  ten  batelnim,  that  is, 
ten  persons  of  full  age  and  free  condition,  always  at  leisure  to 
attend  the  service  of  it.  For  less  than  ten  such,  according  to 
them,  did  not  make  a  congregation,  and  without  such  a  congre- 
gation present,  no  part  of  the  synagogue  service  could  be  per- 
formed ;  and  therefore,  wherever  they  could  always  be  secure 
of  such  a  congregation,  that  is,  of  ten  such  persons  to  be  present 
at  the  service,  in  all  the  stated  times  in  which  it  was  to  be  per- 
formed, there  they  were  to  build  a  synagogue.  For  where  ten  such 
persons  might  always  be  had  at  leisure  to  attend  the  synagogue 
in  all  their  religious  assemblies,  this  they  reckoned  a  great  city, 
and  here  they  would  have  a  synagogue  to  be  built,  but  not 
otherwise.  For  I  take  the  rule  above  mentioned  to  be  restrictive 
in  the  negative  sense,  as  well  as  obligatory  in  the  affirmative, 
and  to  shew  where  a  synagogue  ought  not  to  be  built,  as  well  as 
where  it  ought ;  that  is,  that  no  synagogue  ought  to  be  built  in 
any  place,  where  there  were  not  such  a  number  of  inhabitants  as 
might  give  a  reasonable  presumption  that  there  would  be  always 
ten  persons  at  leisure  to  be  present  in  every  synagogue  assembly, 
and  that  as  well  on  the  week  days  as  on  the  sabbaths,  because 
without  such  a  number  they  could  not  go  on  with  the  synagogue 
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service.  At  first  these  synagogues  were  few,  but  afterwards 
they  became  multiplied  to  a  great  number  in  the  same  manner 
as  parish  churches  with  us,  which  they  much  resembled.  So 
that  in  our  Saviour's  time  there  was  no  town  in  Judsea  but 
what  had  one  or  more  of  them.  The  Jews  tell  us,  that  about 
that  time  b  Tiberias  alone,  which  was  a  city  of  Galilee,  had  twelve 
of  them,  and  Jerusalem  cfour  hundred  and  eighty;  but  herein 
they  are  supposed  to  have  spoken  hyperbolically,  and  to  have 
expressed  an  uncertain  large  number  by  a  certain.  If  this  were 
to  be  understood  strictly  and  literally,  what  is  said  dby  some 
of  these  ten  batehii?n,  that  they  were  the  stationary  men  of  the 
synagogue,  hired  to  be  always  present  to  make  a  congregation, 
must  be  understood  of  many  of  them.  For  were  their  number 
so  multiplied,  they  could  not  otherwise  in  every  one  of  them 
be  always  sure  of  a  congregation,  especially  on  the  working 
days  of  the  week,  two  of  which  were  always  solemn  synagogue 
days,  as  well  as  the  sabbaths.  It  is  Lightfoot's  opinion,  that 
these  ten  batelnim  were  the  elders  and  ministers  that  governed 
and  managed  the  synagogue  service ;  but  this  is  said  without  a 
sufficient  foundation  to  support  it. 

II.  The  service  to  be  performed  in  these  synagogue  assemblies 
were  prayers,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching  and  ex- 
pounding upon  them. 

1st,  For  their  prayers  they  have  liturgies,  in  which  are  all  the 
prescribed  forms  of  their  synagogue  worship .  These  at  first  were 
very  few,  but  since  they  are  increased  unto  a  very  large  bulk, 
which  makes  their  synagogue  service  very  long  and  tedious ; 
and  the  rubric,  by  which  they  regulate  it,  is  very  perplexed 
and  intricate,  and  encumbered  with  many  rites  and  ceremo- 
nious observances ;  in  all  which,  they  equal,  if  not  exceed,  both 
the  superstition  and  also  the  length  of  the  popish  service.  The 
most  solemn  part  of  their  prayers  are  those  which  they  call 
eShemoneh  Eshreh,  i.  e.  the  eighteen  prayers.  These,  they  say, 
were  composed  and  instituted  by  Ezra  and  the  great  synagogue ; 
and  to  them  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  a  little  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  added  the  nineteenth  against  the  Christians, 
who  are  therein  meant  under  the  names  of  apostates  and  here- 
tics.    It  is  certain  these  prayers  are  very  ancient ;  for  mention 
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is  made  <'l'  them  'in  the  Mishnah  ;i^  old  .settled  tonus  ;  and 
no  doubt  is  to  In-  made  bllt  that  they  were  used  in  our  Saviour's 
time  ;  at  least  most  of  them,  if  not  all  the  eighteen,  and  conse- 
quently that  he  joined  in  them  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  when- 
ever he  went  into  their  synagogues,  as  h  he  always  did  every 
sabbath  day.  And  from  hence  two  things  may  bo  inferred  for 
the  consideration  of  our  Dissenters;  1st,  That  our  Saviour  dis- 
liked not  set  forma  of  prayer  in  public  worship;  and,  2dly,  That 
he  was  contented  to  join  with  the  public  in  the  meanest  forms, 
rather  than  separate  from  it.  For  these  eighteen  prayers,  in 
comparison  of  those  now  used  in  our  church,  are  very  jejune  and 
empty  forms  ;  and  that  the  reader  may  see  they  are  so,  I  shall 
here  add  a  translation  of  them  in  the  same  order  as  they  are  in 
the  Jewish  liturgies,  adding  the  nineteenth  prayer  to  them, 
which  according  to  the  said  order  is  the  twelfth  in  number,  as 
here  recited. 

1.  "  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fa- 
"  thers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  the  God  of 
"  Jacob,  the  great  God,  powerful  and  tremendous,  the  high  God, 
"  bountifully  dispensing  benefits,  the  Creator  and  Possessor  of 
"  the  universe,  who  rememberest  the  good  deeds  of  our  fathers, 
"  and  in  thy  love  sendest  a  Redeemer  to  those  who  are  de- 
"  scended  from  them,  for  thy  name  sake,  O  King,  our  Helper, 
"  our  Saviour  and  our  Shield.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who 
"  art  the  Shield  of  Abraham.'" 

2.  "  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  powerful  for  ever.  Thou  raisest  the 
"  dead  to  life,  and  art  mighty  to  save  ;  thou  sendest  down  the 
"  dew,  stillest  the  winds,  and  makest  the  rain  to  come  down 
"  upon  the  earth,  and  sustainest  with  thy  beneficence  all  that 
"  live  therein ;  and  of  thy  abundant  mercy  makest  the  dead 
"  again  to  live.  Thou  helpost  up  those  that  fall ;  thou  curest 
"  the  sick  ;  thou  loosest  them  that  are  bound,  and  makest  good 
"  thy  word  of  truth  to  those  that  sleep  in  the  dust.  Who  is  to 
"  be  compared  to  thee,  O  thou  Lord  of  might  ?  and  who  is  like 
"  unto  thee,  O  our  King,  who  killest  and  makest  alive,  and 
"  makest  salvation  to  spring  up  as  the  herb  out  of  the  field  I 
"  Thou  art  faithful   to  make  the  dead  to  rise  again   to   life. 
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"  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  raisest  the  dead  again  to 
"  life/1 

3.  "  Thou  art  holy,  and  thy  name  is  holy,  and  thy  saints  do 
"  praise  thee  every  day.  Selah.  For  a  great  King  and  an  holy 
"  art  thou,  O  God.     Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  God  most  holy." 

4.  "  Thou  of  thy  mercy  givest  knowledge  unto  men,  and 
"  teachest  them  understanding;  give  graciously  unto  us  know- 
"  ledge,  wisdom,  and  understanding.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
"  who  graciously  givest  knowledge  unto  men." 

5.  "  Bring  us  back,  O  our  Father,  to  the  observance  of  thy 
"  law,  and  make  us  to  adhere  to  thy  precepts  ;  and  do  thou,  0  our 
"  King,  draw  us  near  to  thy  worship,  and  convert  us  to  thee  by 
"  perfect  repentance  in  thy  presence.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
';  who  vouchsafest  to  receive  us  by  repentance." 

6.  "  Be  thou  merciful  unto  us,  O  our  Father,  for  we  have  sin- 
"  ned ;  pardon  us,  0  our  King,  for  we  have  transgressed  against 
"  thee.  For  thou  art  a  God,  good  and  ready  to  pardon.  Blessed 
"  art  thou,  O  Lord,  most  gracious,  who  multipliest  thy  mercies 
"  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 

7.  "  Look,  we  beseech  thee,  upon  our  afflictions.  Be  thou  on 
'  our  side  in  all  our  contentions,  and  plead  thou  our  cause  in  all 

"  our  litigations,  and  make  haste  to  redeem  us  with  a  perfect 
"  redemption  for  thy  name's  sake.  For  thou  art  our  God,  our 
"  King,  and  a  strong  Redeemer.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  the 
"  Redeemer  of  Israel." 

8.  "  Heal  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  we  shall  be  healed.  Save 
"  us,  and  we  shall  be  saved.  For  thou  art  our  praise.  Bring 
"  unto  us  sound  health,  and  a  perfect  remedy  for  all  our  in- 
"  firmities,  and  for  all  our  griefs,  and  for  all  our  wounds.  For 
"  thou  art  a  God  who  healest,  and  art  merciful.  Blessed  art 
"  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  who  curest  the  diseases  of  thy  people 
"  Israel." 

9.  "  Bless  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  in  every  work  of  our  hands, 
"  and  bless  unto  us  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  give  us  the  dew 
"  and  the  rain,  to  be  a  blessing  unto  us  upon  the  face  of  all  our 
"  land,  and  satiate  the  world  with  thy  blessings,  and  send  down 
"  moisture  upon  every  part  of  the  earth  that  is  habitable.  Bless- 
"  ed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  givest  thy  blessing  to  the  years." 

10.  "  Convocate  us  together  by  the  sound  of  the  great  truni- 
"  pet  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberty,  and  lift  up  thy  ensign  to 
"  call  together  all  of  the  captivity,  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
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earth  int<»  our  own  land.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  ga- 
••  th<!  her  the  exiles  of  the  people  of  I  .-rack" 

11.  ••  Restore  unto  us  our  judges  a-  at  the  first,  and  our  coun- 
"  sellors  as  at  the  beginning,  and  remove  far  from  us  affliction 
••  and  trouble  ;  and  do  thou  only  reign  over  us  in  benignity,  and 
■•  in  mercy,  and  in  righteousness,  and  in  justice.  .Blessed  art 
11  thou,  O  Lord  our  King,  who  lovest  righteousness  and  justice." 

12.  ■•  '  Let  there  be  no  hope  to  them  who  apostatize  from  the 
•■  true  religion  ;  and  let  heretics,  how  many  soever  they  be,  all 
"  perish  as  in  a  moment.  And  let  kthe  kingdom  of  pride  be 
"  speedily  rooted  out,  and  broken  in  our  days.  Blessed  art  thou, 
"  O  Lord  our  God,  who  destroyest  the  wicked,  and  bringest  down 
"  the  proud." 

18.  ••  Dpon  the  pious  and  the  just,  and  upon  Uhe  proselytes 
•■  of  justice,  and  upon  the  remnant  of  thy  people  of  the  house  of 
"  Israel,  let  thy  mercies  be  moved,  O  Lord  our  God,  and  give 
"  a  good  reward  unto  all  who  faithfully  put  their  trust  in  thy 
"  name,  and  grant  us  our  portion  with  them,  and  for  ever  let  us 
"  not  be  ashamed  ;  for  we  put  our  trust  in  thee.  Blessed  art 
••  thou,  0  Lord,  who  art  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  just." 

14.  "  Dwell  thou  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem  thy  city,  as  thou 
"  hast  promised,  build  it  with  a  building  to  last  for  ever ;  and 
■•  do  this  speedily,  even  in  our  days.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
"  who  buildest  Jerusalem." 

15.  "  Make  the  offspring  of  David  thy  servant  speedily  to 
"  grow  up  and  flourish,  and  let  our  horn  be  exalted  in  thy  sal- 

■  \ation.  For  we  hope  for  thy  salvation  every  day.  Blessed 
"  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  makest  the  horn  of  our  salvation  to 
"  flourish." 

1G.  "  Hear  our  voice,  O  Lord  our  God,  most  merciful  Father, 
"  pardon  and  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  accept  of  our  prayers 
"  with  mercy  and  favour,  and  send  us  not  away  empty  from  thy 
"presence,  0  our  King.  For  thou  nearest  with  mercy  the 
"  prayer  of  thy  people  Israel.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who 
"  nearest  prayer." 

•  This  is  the  prayer  which  was  added  Other  proselytes  there  were,  who  con- 
by  Rabbi  Gamaliel  against  the  Christians  ;  formed  only  to  the  seven  precepts  of  the 
or,  Bfl  others  say,  by  Rabbi  Samuel  the  sons  of  Noah,  and  these  were  called  the 
little,  who  was  one  of  his  scholars,  proselytes  of  (lie  gate;  because  they  wor- 
k  The  Roman  empire.  shipped  only  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
I  The  proselytes  of,  justice  were  such  temple,  and  were  admitted  no  farther 
as  received  the  whole  Jewish  law,  and  than  the  gate  leading  into  the  inner 
conformed  in  all  things  to  their  religion,  courts. 

i  c  2 
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IT.  "  Be  thou  well  pleased,  0  Lord  our  God,  with  thy  people 
Israel,  and  have  regard  unto  their  prayers.  Restore  thy  wor- 
ship to  mthe  inner  part  of  thy  house,  and  make  haste  with 
favour  and  love  to  accept  of  the  burnt  sacrifices  of  Israel,  and 
their  prayers  ;  and  let  the  worship  of  Israel  thy  people  be  con- 
tinually well  pleasing  unto  thee.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord, 
who  restorest  thy  divine  presence  to  Zion.'" 

18.  "  We  will  give  thanks  unto  thee  with  praise.  For  thou 
art  the  Lord  our  God,  the  God  of  our  fathers  for  ever  and 
ever.  Thou  art  our  Rock,  and  the  Rock  of  our  life,  the  Shield 
of  our  salvation.  To  all  generations  will  we  give  thanks  unto 
thee,  and  declare  thy  praise ;  because  of  our  life  which  is  al- 
ways in  thy  hands,  and  because  of  our  souls  which  are  ever 
depending  upon  thee  ;  and  because  of  thy  signs  which  are 
every  day  with  us ;  and  because  of  thy  wonders,  and  marvel- 
lous loving-kindnesses,  which  are  morning,  and  evening,  and 
night,  continually  before  us.  Thou  art  good,  for  thy  mercies 
are  not  consumed  ;  thou  art  merciful,  for  thy  loving-kindnesses 
fail  not.  For  ever  we  hope  in  thee  ;  and  for  all  these  mercies 
be  thy  name,  O  King,  blessed,  and  exalted,  and  lifted  up  on 
high  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  let  all  that  live  give  thanks  unto 
thee.  Selah.  And  let  them  in  truth  and  sincerity  praise  thy 
name,  O  God  of  our  salvation  and  our  help.  Selah.  Blessed 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  whose  name  is  good,  and  whom  it  is  fitting 
always  to  give  thanks  unto.''1 

19.  "  Give  peace,  beneficence,  and  benediction,  grace,  benig- 
nity, and  mercy  unto  us,  and  to  Israel  thy  people.  Bless  us, 
0  our  Father,  even  all  of  us  together  as  one  man,  with  the 
light  of  thy  countenance.  For  in  the  light  of  thy  countenance 
hast  thou  given  unto  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  the  law  of  life,  and 
love,  and  benignity,  and  righteousness,  and  blessing,  and  mercy, 
and  life,  and  peace.  And  let  it  seem  good  in  thine  eyes,  to 
bless  thy  people  Israel  with  thy  peace  at  all  times,  and  in  every 
moment.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  who  blessest  thy  people 
Israel  with  peace.  Amen." 

Since  our  Saviour  spared  not  freely  to  tell  the  Jews  of  all  the 

ni  i.  e.  'I  lie  Adytum  Templi,  which  in  the  divine  presence,  and  the  Urim  and 

the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  the  holy  of  Thommim,  which  causing  an  imperfec- 

holies,  into  which  none  ever  entered    hut  Hon   in    their  worship  in   respect  01  "hat 

the  high  priest  once  a  year  on  tin-  great  it   was   formerly,  a   restoration   of  them 

i  expiation.     From  this  place  after  seems  to  he  that  which  is  prayed  for  in 

the  Babylonish  captivity   were  wanting  this  place, 
the  ark, the  mercy-seat,  the  Shechinah  of 
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corruption-  which  they  had  in  his  time  run  into,  and  on  all  oc- 
onfl  reproached  them  therewith,  had  it  been  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God  bo  use  •  t  forme  of  prayer  in  his  public  service,  or 
had  it  been  displeasing  to  him  to  be  addressed  to  in  such  mean 
forms,  when  much  better  might  have  been  made,  we  may  be 
sure  he  would  have  told  them  of  both,  and  joined  with  them  in 
neither:  but  he  having  never  found  fault  with  them  for  using 
forms,  but  on  the  contrary,  taught  his  own  disciples  a  set 
form  to  pray  by;  nor  at  any  time  expressed  a  dislike  of  the 
forms  then  in  use,  because  of  the  meanness  and  emptiness  of 
them,  but  always  joined  with  them  in  their  synagogues  in  the 
forms  above  recited.  This  may  satisfy  our  Dissenters,  if  any 
thing  can  satisfy  men  so  perversely  bent  after  their  own  ways, 
that  neither  our  using  set  forms  of  prayers  in  our  public  wor- 
ship, nor  the  using  of  such  which  they  think  not  sufficiently  edi- 
fying, can  be  objections  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  their  refusal 
t<>  join  with  us  in  them.  For  they  have  the  example  of  Christ 
in  both  these  thus  directly  against  them.  The  truth  is,  whether 
there  be  a  form  or  no  form,  or  whether  the  form  be  elegantly  or 
meanly  composed,  nothing  of  this  availeth  to  the  recommending 
of  our  prayers  unto  God.  It  is  the  true  and  sincere  devotion  of 
the  heart  only,  that  can  make  them  acceptable  unto  him.  For 
it  is  this  only  that  gives  life  and  vigour  and  true  acceptance  to 
all  our  religious  addresses  unto  him.  Without  this,  how  ele- 
gantly and  moving  soever  the  prayer  may  be  composed,  and  with 
how  much  seeming  fervour  and  zeal  soever  it  may  be  poured  out, 
all  is  as  dead  matter,  and  of  no  validity  in  the  presence  of  our 
God.  But  if  we  bring  this  with  us  to  his  worship,  any  form  of 
prayer,  provided  it  be  of  sound  words,  may  be  sufficient  to  make 
us  and  our  worship  acceptable  unto  him,  and  obtain  mercy, 
peace,  and  pardon  from  him.  For  it  is  not  the  fineness  of 
speeeh.  or  the  elegancy  of  expression,  but  the  sincerity  of  the 
mind,  and  the  true  devotion  of  the  heart  only,  that  God  regards 
in  all  our  prayers  which  we  offer  up  unto  him.  It  is  true,  a 
new  jingle  of  words,  and  a  fervent  delivery  of  them  by  the  min- 
ister in  prayer,  may  have  some  effect  upon  the  auditors,  and 
often  raise  in  such  of  them,  as  arc  affected  this  way,  a  devotion 
which  otherwise  they  would  not  have.  But  this  being  wholly 
artificial,  which  all  drops  again  as  soon  as  the  engine  is  removed 
that  raised  it,  it  is  none  of  that  true  habitual  devotion  which 
can  alone  render  us  acceptable  unto  our  God   in  any  of  our 
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addresses  unto  him.  This  we  ought  to  bring  with  us,  whenever 
we  come  into  the  house  of  God  to  worship  before  him,  and  with 
this  in  any  form,  which  is  of  sound  words,  we  may  pray  accept- 
ably unto  him,  and  none  can  ever  do  so  without  it.  But  whether 
any  form  of  such  sound  words  can  be  well  preserved  in  those 
extemporary  effusions  of  prayer  which  some  delight  in,  whether 
this  doth  not  often  lead  them  into  undecent,  and  sometimes  into 
blasphemous  expressions,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God,  and 
the  damage  of  religion,  it  behoves  those,  who  are  for  this  way, 
seriously  to  consider. 

But  to  return  from  whence  I  have  digressed  :  n  these  nineteen 
prayers  were  enjoined  to  be  said  by  all  that  were  of  age,  of  what 
sex  or  condition  soever,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  three  times 
every  day,  that  is,  in  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
night.  And  they  were  of  that  esteem,  and  are  so  still  among 
them,  that  they  allow  the  name  of  prayer  to  be  proper  to  the 
saying  of  these  nineteen  prayers  only,  looking  on  it  by  way  of 
eminence  to  be  much  more  so,  than  the  saying  of  all  the  rest. 
And  therefore  they  are  on  every  synagogue  day  offered  up  in 
the  solemnest  manner  in  all  their  public  assemblies.  But  these 
prayers  are,  in  their  offices,  no  other  than  as  the  Lord's  prayer 
in  ours;  that  is,  they  are  the  fundamental  and  principal  part. 
For  besides  them  they  have  many  other  prayers,  some  going 
before,  others  interspersed  between  them,  and  others  following 
after,  which  all  together  make  their  synagogue  service  very  long. 
°Our  Saviour  found  fault  with  their  prayers  for  being  too  long 
in  his  time ;  many  additions  in  their  liturgies  have  made  them 
much  more  so  since. 

2.  The  second  part  of  their  synagogue  service  is  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  is  of  three  sorts  :  1st,  the  Kiriath  Shema ; 
2d,  the  reading  of  the  law  ;  and  3d,  the  reading  of  the  prophets. 
Of  the  two  latter  I  have  already  spoken,  and  therefore  I  shall 
now  treat  only  of  the  first.  Pit  consists  in  the  reading  of  three 
portions  of  Scripture.  The  first  is  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  end  of 
the  ninth  verse ;  the  second,  from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  end  of  the 
twenty-first  verse  ;    and   the  third,  from  the  beginning  of  the 

"  Maimonidee  in  Tephillah.  p  Maimonidcs  in  Kiriatli  Shema.    Vi- 

"  M;ittli.  wiii.  14.  Mark  xii.  14.  Luke  triage  de  Bynagoga  vetera,  lil>. .?.  part.  1. 
xx.  47-  cap.  15. 
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thirty-seventh  verse  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Number!  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  And  because  the  first  of  these  portions  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible  begins  with  the  word  Shema,  i.  i  hey 

call  all  these  three  together  the  Shema,  and  the  reading  of  them 
Kiriath  Shema,  that  is,  tH  •'.     This  reading 

of  the  Shema  is  accompanied  with  several  prayers  and  benedic- 
tions, both  before  and  after  it.  and  is,  next  the  saying  of  the 
nineteen  prayers,  the  solemnest  part  of  their  religious  service, 
and  is  in  the  same  manner  as  that  to  be  performed  according  to 
their  ritual  every  day,  (that  is,  cither  publicly  in  their  synagogue 
or  else  privately  out  of  them,  on  those  days  when 
there  arc  no  such  assemblies,  or  when  they  cannot  be  present 
at  them.)  only  with  this  difference,  that  whereas  the  nineteen 
prayers  arc  to  be  said  thrice  every  day,  and  by  every  person  of 

without  any  exception  ;  the  reading  or  repeating  of  the 
Shema  is  only  to  be  twice  a  day,  that  is,  morning  and  evening ; 
and  the  males  only,  which  are  of  free  condition,  are  obliged  to 
it,  all  women  and  servants  being  excused  from  the  duty.  They 
think  they  are  bound  to  the  repeating  of  this  Shema  every 
morning  and  evening,  because  of  the  words  of  the  law,  Ueut.  vi.  7. 
And  thou  shak  talk  of  them — when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 

i  up;  and  also  because  of  the  like  words,  Deut.  xi.  19.  The 
reading  or  repeating  of  this  Shema,  in  the  manner  as  is  here  re- 
lated, they  think  is  of  great  moment  for  the  preserving  of  religion 
among  them,  as  most  certainly  it  must  be,  because  thereby  they 
do  twice  every  day  make  confession  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  of 
the  duties  which  they  owe  unto  him. 

3.  The  third  part  of  the  synagogue  service  is  the  expounding 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  preaching  to  the  people  from  them.  The 
first  was  performed  at  the  time  of  the  reading  of  them,  and  the 
other  after  the  reading  both  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  was 
over.  It  is  plain  Christ  taught  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues 
both  these  ways;  when  ihe  came  to  Nazareth,  his  own  city,  he 
was  failed  out,  as  a  member  of  that  synagogue,  to  read  the 
Haphterah,  that  is,  the  section  or  lesson  out  of  the  prophets, 
which  was  to  be  read  that  day.  And  when  he  had  stood  up  and 
read  it,  he  sat  down  ami  expounded  it,  as  was  the  usage  of  the 
Jews  in  both  these  cases.  For  out  of  reverence  to  the  law  and 
the  prophets  they  stood  up,  when  they  did  read  any  portion  out 
of  either;    and  in  regard  to  themselves,  as  teachers,  they  sat 

'i  Luke  iv.  1 6,  17,  &c. 
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when  they  expounded.  But  in  all  other  synagogues,  of  which 
he  was  not  a  member,  when  he  entered  into  them,  (as  he  always 
did  revery  sabbath  day  wherever  he  was,)  he  taught  the  people 
in  sermons,  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  was 
over.  And  so  s  St.  Paul  taught  the  Jews  in  their  synagogue  at 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.  For  there  it  is  expressly  said  in  the  sacred 
text,  that  his  preaching  was  after  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the 
prophets  was  ended. 

III.  The  times  of  their  synagogue  service  lwere  three  days  a 
week,  besides  their  holydays,  whether  fasts  or  festivals,  and 
thrice  on  every  one  of  those  days ;  that  is,  in  the  morning,  and 
in  the  afternoon,  and  at  night.  Their  ordinary  synagogue  days 
in  every  week  were  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday :  Satur- 
day was  their  sabbath,  the  day  set  apart  among  them  for  reli- 
gious exercises  by  divine  appointment,  and  the  other  two  by  the 
appointment  of  the  elders,  that  so  three  days  might  not  pass 
without  the  public  reading  of  the  law  among  them.  The  reason 
which  they  give  for  this  is  taken  from  their  mystical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  For  whereas  we  find  it  said,  (Exod.  xv.  22,) 
that  the  Israelites  were  in  great  distress  on  their  travelling  three 
days  in  the  wilderness  without  water ;  by  water,  they  tell  us,  is 
there  mystically  meant  the  law,  and  therefore  say,  that  for  this 
reason  they  ought  not  to  be  three  days  together  without  the 
hearing  of  it ;  and  consequently,  for  the  avoiding  hereof  they 
have  ordained,  that  it  be  publicly  read  in  their  synagogues  thrice 
every  week.  And  their  manner  of  doing  it  is  as  followeth.  The 
whole  law,  or  five  books  of  Moses,  being  divided  into  as  many 
sections  or  lessons,  as  there  are  weeks  in  the  year,  (as  hath  been 
before  shewn,)  on  Monday  they  began  with  that  which  was 
proper  for  that  week,  and  read  it  half  way  through,  and  on 
Thursday  proceeded  to  read  the  remainder ;  and  on  Satur- 
day, which  was  their  solemn  sabbath,  they  did  read  all  over 
again,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  said  lesson  or  sec- 
tion ;  and  this  both  morning  and  evening.  On  the  week  days 
they  did  read  it  only  in  the  morning,  but  on  the  sabbath  they 
did  read  it  in  the  evening  as  well  as  in  the  morning,  for  the  sake 
of  labourers  and  artificers,  who  could  not  leave  their  work  to 
attend  the  synagogues  on  the  week  days,  that  so  all  might  hear 
twice  every  week  the  whole  section  or  lesson  of  that  week  read 
unto  them.     And  when  the  reading  of  the  prophets  was  added 

r  Luke  i\.  l6.  Lets  xiii.  15.  •  Maimonides  in  Trphillah. 
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to  that  of  th<'  law,  they  obeerved  the  same  order  in  it.  As  the 
synagogue  service  was  to  be  on  three  days  every  week  for  the 
sake  of  their  hearing  the  law;  so  it  was  to  be  thrice  on  those 
days  for  the  sake  of  their  prayers.  For  it  was  a  constant  rule 
among  them,  that  all  were  to  pray  unto  God  three  times  every 
day;  that  is,  in  the  morning  at  the  time  of  the  morning  sacrifice, 
and  in  the  evening  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  night,  because  till  then  the  evening  sacrifice 
was  still  left  burning  upon  the  altar.  It  is  certain  that  it  was 
anciently  among  God's  people  the  steady  practice  of  good  and 
religious  persons  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  thrice  every 
day.  This  we  find  David,  and  this  we  find  Daniel  did.  For  the 
former  says,  (Ps.  lv.  17.)  Evening,  morning,  and  at  noon  will  I 
I' i u>/.  And  the  latter  tells  us,  that  notwithstanding  the  king's 
decree  to  the  contrary,  he  kneeled  upon  his  knees  three  times  a  day, 
and  prayed,  and  gave  thanks  unto  his  God,  as  he  did  aforetime. 
By  which  it  is  plainly  implied,  that  he  did  not  only  at  that  time 
thus  pray,  but  that  it  was  always  his  constant  custom  so  to  do. 
They  having  had  no  synagogues  till  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, till  then  they  had  not  any  set  forms  for  their  prayers, 
neither  had  they  any  solemn  assemblies  for  their  praying  to  God 
at  all,  except  at  the  temple  only.  That  was  always  the  house  of 
prayer,  uso  Isaiah,  and  so  from  him  xour  Saviour  calls  it,  and  to 
this  use  Solomon  consecrated  it ;  and  there  the  times  of  prayer 
were  fixed  to  the  times  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  and 
the  ordinary  time  of  the  former  was  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  of 
the  latter  at  three  in  the  afternoon ;  but  on  extraordinary  days, 
afl  sabbaths,  festivals,  and  fasts,  there  being  additional  sacri- 
fices, additions  were  also  made  to  the  times  of  offering  them,  and 
both  the  morning  and  the  evening  service  did  then  begin  sooner 
than  on  other  days.  As  soon  as  they  did  begin  the  y  stationary 
men  were  present  in  the  court  of  Israel,  to  offer  up  their  prayers 
for  the  whole  congregation  of  Israel;  and  other  devout  persons, 
who  voluntarily  attended,  were  without  in  the  court,  called  the 
court  of  the  women,  praying  for  themselves.  But  neither  of 
these  had  any  z  public  forms  to  pray  by,  nor  any  public  ministers 
to  officiate  to  them  herein,  but  all  prayed  in  private  by  them- 
selves,  and  all  according  to  their  own  private  conceptions.    And 

"  Chap.  lvi.  7.  this  worship,  they  were  only  as  helps  for 

1  Matt.  xxi.  13.     Mark  xi.  17.     Luke  those  who  prayed  at  the  temple,  which 

xix.  46.  every  one  offered  up  for  himself  without 

j  Bee  Lightfoof  s  Temple  Service.  a  public  minister. 
z   If  there  were  any  stated  forms  for 
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therefore  our  Saviour,  ain  the  parable  of  the  publican  and  the 
Pharisee,  making  them  to  go  up  both  together  into  the  temple 
to  pray,  introduceth  them  there,  as  each  making  his  own  prayer 
for  himself.  For  there  all  thus  prayed,  and  so  continued  to  do 
all  the  while  the  public  sacrifices  were  offering  up,  both  morning 
and  evening.  And  bthe  offering  of  incense  on  the  golden  altar 
in  the  holy  place,  at  every  morning  and  evening  service  in  the 
temple,  was  instituted  on  purpose  to  offer  up  unto  God  the 
prayers  of  the  people,  who  were  then  without,  praying  unto  him. 
And  hence  it  was,  that  cSt.  Luke  tells  us,  that  while  Zacharias 
went  into  the  temple  to  burn  incense,  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
people  were  praying  without  at  the  time  of  incense.  And  for  the 
same  reason  is  it  that  d  David  prayed ;  Let  my  prayer  he  set  forth 
before  thee  as  incense ;  and  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  as  the  evening 
sacrifice.  And  according  to  this  usage  is  to  be  explained  what 
we  find  in  the  Revelations,  (chap.  viii.  3,  4.)  for  there  it  is  said, 
that  an  angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer; 
and  there  was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  shoidd  offer  it 
with  the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden  altar  which  icas  before 
the  throne.  And  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  which  came  with  the 
prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up  before  God  out  of  the  angel's 
hand.  For  the  angel  here  mentioned  is  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant, 
Christ  our  Lord,  who  intercedes  for  us  with  our  God,  and,  as 
our  Mediator,  constantly  offers  up  our  prayers  unto  him.  And 
the  manner  of  his  doing  this  is  here  set  forth  by  the  manner  of 
the  typical  representation  of  it  in  the  temple.  For  as  there  at 
every  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  the  priest,  in  virtue  of  that 
sacrifice,  entering  into  the  holy  place,  and  presenting  himself  at 
the  golden  altar,  which  stood  directly  before  the  mercy-seat,  (the 
throne  of  God's  visible  presence  among  them,  during  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  first  temple,)  did  burn  incense  thereon,  while  the 
people  were  at  their  prayers  without,  thereby,  as  intercessor  to 
God  for  them,  to  offer  up  their  prayers  to  him  for  his  gracious 
acceptance,  and  to  make  them  ascend  up  before  him  from  out  of 
his  hands,  as  a  sweet  smelling  savour  in  his  presence ;  so  Christ, 
our  true  priest  and  most  powerful  intercessor,  by  virtue  of  that 
one  sacrifice  of  himself  once  offered  for  all,  being  entered  into 
the  holy  place,  the  heaven  above,  is  there  continually  present 
before  the  throne  of  mercv,  to  be  a  constant  intercessor  for  us 


;>  I. ukc  xviii.  10.  I  i,  12,  I ,}.  C  Chap.  i.  <).  io. 
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unto  our  God  ;  and  while  we  are  here  in  the  outer  court  of  his 

church  in  this  world,  offering  ap  our  prayers  unto  our  God,  he 
there  presents  them  unto  him  for  us,  and  through  his  hands  they 
are  i  I  as  a  Bweet  smelling  savour  in  his  presence.    And  it 

being  well  understood  among  the  Jews,  that  the  offering  up  of 
tin-  daily  sacrifices,  and  the  burning  of  incense  upon  the  altar 
of  incense,  .-it  the  time  of  those  sacrifices,  was  for  the  rendering 

of  God  propitious  unto  them,  and  making  their  prayers  to  be 
acceptable  in  his  presence,  they  were  very  careful  to  make  the 
times  of  these  offerings,  and  the  times  of  their  prayers,  both  at 
the  temple  and  every  where  else,  to  be  exactly  the  same.  And 
therefore,  as  soon  as  synagogues  were  erected  among  them,  the 
hours  of  public  devotions  in  them  on  their  synagogue  days  were, 
as  to  morning  and  evening  prayers,  the  same  hours  in  which  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices  were  offered  up  at  the  temple. 
And  the  same  hours  were  also  observed  in  their  private  prayers, 
wherever  performed.  Most  good  and  devout  persons  that  were 
at  Jerusalem,  chose  on  those  times  to  go  up  into  the  temple, 
and  there  offer  up  their  prayers  unto  God.  And  thus  e Peter  and 
John  are  said  to  go  up  into  the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer, 
being  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  which  was  at  three  in  the  after- 
noon, the  time  of  the  offering  up  of  the  evening  sacrifice  For 
the  Jews  reckoned  the  hours  of  the  day  from  six  in  the  morning. 
Those  who  were  in  other  places,  or  being  at  Jerusalem  had  not 
leisure  to  go  up  to  the  temple,  did  then  their  devotions  elsewhere, 
all  thinking  themselves  obliged  daily  to  say  their  prayers  at 
those  times.  If  it  were  a  synagogue  day,  they  went  into  the 
synagogue,  and  there  prayed  with  the  congregation  ;  and  if  it 
were  not  ;i  synagogue  day,  they  then  prayed  in  private  by  them- 
s  :  and  if  they  had  leisure  to  go  to  the  synagogue,  they 
chose  that  for  the  place  to  do  it  in,  thinking  such  an  holy  place 
the  properest  for  such  an  holy  exercise,  though  performed  there 
in  their  private  persons  only;  but  if  they  had  not  leisure  to  go 
to  such  an  holy  place,  then  they  prayed  wherever  they  were  at 
the  hour  of  prayer,  though  it  were  in  the  street  or  market-place. 
And  for  this  it  was,  that  our  Saviour  ffound  fault  with  them, 
when  he  told  them,  that  they  loeed  to  pray  standing  in  the  syna- 
gogues and  in  tJtc  corners  of  the  streets,  thereby  affecting  more  to 
be  seen  of  men  than  to  be  accepted  of  by  God.  ]>ut  many  of 
them  had  upper  rooms  in  their  houses,  which  were  as  chapels, 

e  Arts  iii.  i.  f  Matt.  \i   5. 
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particularly  set  apart  and  consecrated  for  this  purpose.  In  Ssuch 
an  one  Cornelius  was  praying  at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  day,  that 
is,  at  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  when  the  angel  appeared 
unto  him.  And  such  an  one  h Peter  went  up  into  to  pray  about 
the  sixth  hour  of  the  day,  when  he  had  the  vision  of  the  great 
sheet,  that  is,  half  an  hour  past  twelve,  or  thereabout.  For  then 
the  evening  sacrifice  did  begin  on  great  and  solemn  days  ;  and 
such  an  one,  it  seems  hereby,  that  was.  And  in  such  an  'upper 
room  were  the  holy  Apostles  assembled  together  in  prayer,  when 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  them. 

IV.  As  to  the  ministration  of  the  synagogue  service,  it  was 
not  confined  to  the  sacerdotal  order.  They  were  consecrated 
only  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  which  was  quite  of  another 
nature,  as  consisting  only  in  the  offering  up  of  sacrifices  and 
oblations.  At  the  time  indeed  of  the  morning  and  evening  sacri- 
fices, the  Levites  and  other  singers  sung  psalms  of  praise  unto 
God  before  the  altar,  and  in  the  conclusion  the  priests  blessed 
the  people,  which  may  seem  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  what 
was  done  in  the  synagogue.  But  in  kall  other  particulars,  the 
public  synagogue  service  was  wholly  different  from  the  public 
service  of  the  temple.  Of  what  parts  it  consisted,  I  have  already 
explained.  And  any  one  that  by  learning  was  qualified  for  it, 
of  what  tribe  soever  he  were,  was  admitted  to  the  administra- 
tion. But,  that  order  might  be  preserved,  there  were  in  every 
synagogue  some  fixed  ministers  to  take  care  of  the  religious 
duties  to  be  performed  in  it.  And  these  were  by  imposition  of 
hands  solemnly  admitted  thereto.  The  first  were  the  elders  of 
the  synagogue,  who  governed  all  the  affairs  of  it,  and  directed 
all  the  duties  of  religion  therein  to  be  performed.  These  are 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  'called  apxiavvayuyoi, 
that  is,  rulers  of  the  synagogue.  How  many  of  these  were  in 
every  synagogue  is  no  where  said.  But  this  is  certain,  they 
were  more  than  one  ;  for  they  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  inin 
the  plural  number  in  respect  of  the  same  synagogue  :  and  at 
Corinth,  n  Crispus  and  Sosthenes  are  both  said  to  be  chief  rulers 
of  the  synagogue,  though  it  is  not  likely  that  there  was  more 
than  one  synagogue  in  that  city.  Next  to  them  (or  perchance 
one  of  them)  was  the  minister  of  the  synagogue,  that  officiated 

B  Ads  x.  t,.  and  30.  h  Acts  x.  9.  1   Mark  v.  35,  36,  37.       Luke  \\\\.  41. 
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in  offering  up  the  public  prayers  to  God  for  the  whole  congrega- 
tion ;  who,  because  he  was  the  mouth  of  the  congregation,  dele- 
gated from  them  as  their  representative,  messenger,  or  angel, 
to  speak  to  God  in  prayer  for  them,  was  therefore  in  the  Hebrew 
language  called  Sheliaoh  Zibbor,  that  is,  the  angel  of  the  church. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  the  Bishops  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
are  in  the  Revelations,  by  a  name  borrowed  from  the  synagogue, 
called  tin-  angels  of  those  churches.  For  as  the  Sheliach  Zibbor 
in  the  .Jewish  synagogue  was  the  prime  minister  to  offer  up  the 
prayers  of  the  people  to  God,  so  also  was  the  Bishop  the  prime 
minister  to  offer  up  the  prayers  of  the  people  to  God  in  the 
church  of  Christ.  The  Bishop  indeed  did  not  always  officiate 
in  this  ministry,  because  in  every  church  there  were  presbyters 
under  him,  who  often  discharged  this  duty  in  his  stead.  Neither 
did  the  Sheliach  Zibbor  always  discharge  his  duty  in  the  syna- 
gogue in  his  own  proper  person.  He  was  the  ordinary  minister 
appointed  to  this  office  ;  but  often  others  were  extraoi'dinarily 
called  out  for  the  discharging  of  it,  provided  they  were,  by  age, 
gravity,  skill,  and  piety  of  conversation,  qualified  for  it.  And 
whosoever  was  thus  appointed  to  this  ministry  was  the  Sheliach 
Zibbor,  that  is,  the  angel  of  the  congregation^  for  that  time  :  for 
the  proper  signification  of  the  word  used  in  the  Hebrew  language 
for  an  angel  is  a  messenger.  And  therefore,  as  a  messenger  from 
God  to  the  people  is  an  angel  of  God,  so  a  messenger  from  the 
people  to  God  is  an  angel  of  the  people.  In  the  latter  sense 
only  was  the  name  of  angel  given  to  the  minister  of  the  syna- 
gogue ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  minister  of  the  Christian  church  in 
both  senses  :  for  he  is  not  only  a  messenger  of  the  people  to 
God,  in  the  offering  up  of  the  prayers  of  the  congregation  to 
him,  but  he  is  also  a  messenger  of  God  to  them,  in  bringing 
from  him  the  messages  of  life,  peace,  and  everlasting  salvation 
unto  them.  Next  to  the  Sheliach  Zibbor  were  the  deacons,  or 
inferior  ministers  of  the  synagogue,  in  Hebrew  called  Chazanim, 
that  is,  ocarseers;  who  were  also  fixed  ministers,  and  under  the 
rulers  of  the  synagogue  had  the  charge  and  oversight  of  all 
things  in  it,  kept  the  sacred  books  of  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
and  other  holy  Scriptures,  as  also  the  books  of  their  public  litur- 
gies, and  all  other  utensils  belonging  to  the  synagogue,  and 
brought  them  forth,  whenever  they  were  to  be  used  in  the  public 
service.  And  particularly  they  stood  by,  and  overlooked  them 
that  did  read  the  lessons  out  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and 
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corrected  them  and  set  them  right  when  they  did  read  amiss, 
and  took  the  book  of  them  again  when  they  had  done.     And 
thus  it  is  said  of  our  Saviour,  °\vhen  he  was  called  out  to  read 
the  lesson  out  of  the  prophets  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  that  after  he  had  done  he  gave  the 
book  again  to  the  minister,  that  is,  the  Chazan,  or  deacon  of  the 
synagogue.    For  there  was  anciently  no  fixed  synagogue  minister 
for  the  reading  of  the  lessons ;  but  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue, 
when  the  time  of  the  reading  of  those  lessons  came,  called  out 
any  member  of  the  congregation  for  this  service  that  was  able 
to  perform  it.     And  it  was  usually  done  in  this  order :  a  priest 
was  called  out  first,  and  next  a  Levite,  if  any  of  these  orders 
were  present  in  the  congregation,   and   after  that  any  other 
Israelite,  till  they  made  up  in  all  the  number  of  seven.     And 
hence  it  was  anciently,  that  every  section  of  the  law  was  divided 
into  seven  lesser  sections,  for  the  sake  of  these  seven  readers. 
And  in  some  Hebrew  Bibles  these  lesser  sections  are  marked  in 
the  margin  ;  the  first  with  the  word  Cohen,  i.  e.  the  priest ;  the 
second  with  the  word  Levi,  i.  e.  the  Levite ;  the  third  with  the 
word  Shelishi,  i.  e.  the  third;  and  so  the  rest  with  Hebrew  words 
signifying  the  numbers  following,  to  the  seventh  ;    thereby  to 
shew  what  part  was  to  be  read  by  the  priest,  what  by  the  Le- 
vite, and  what  by  each  of  the  other  five,  who  might  be  any 
Israelites  of  the  congregation  that  were  able  to  read  the  He- 
brew text,   of  what  tribe  soever  they  were.     The  next  fixed 
officer  of  the  synagogue  after  the  Chazanim  was  the  interpreter. 
His  business  was  to  interpret  into  Chaldee  the  lessons,  as  they 
were  read  in  Hebrew,  to  the  congregation  ;  for  which,  learning 
and  skill  in  both  languages  being  requisite,  when  they  found  a 
man  fit  for  the  office,  they  retained  him  by  a  salary,  and  ad- 
mitted him  as  a  standing  minister  of  the  synagogue.    When  the 
blessing  was  to  be  given,  if  there  were  a  priest  present  in  the 
congregation,  he  always  did  the  office  ;   but,  if  there  were  no 
priest   then  present,   the    Sheliach   Zibbor,   who  did  read   the 
prayers,  gave  the  blessing  also  in  a  form  made  proper  for  him. 
Thus  far  I  have  thought  it  might  be  helpful  to  the  reader,  for 
his  better  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  to  have  laid  before 
him  a  short  scheme  of  the  synagogue  worship  of  the  Jews,  as  it 
was  among  them  in  ancient  times.     That  which  they  at  present 
retain  is  in  many  particulars  different  from  it.     He  that  would 

o  Luke  i\.  20. 
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Qore  fully  informed  <>t'  this  matter  may  read  Buxtorf's  8yna- 
goga  Judaica,  Vitringa  a\  Synagoga  >;/,,•<■,  and,  above  all,  Mai- 
monides,  especially  in  his  tracts  Tepkillah,  Chagigah,  and  Kiriath 

Sh<  ,. 

Those  who  think  synagogues  to  have  been  before  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  allege  for  it  what  is  said  in  the  seventy-fourth 
,      ■  hem  burnt  up  all  the  synagogues  of  God  in 

the  land.  But  in  the  original  the  words  are  col  moadhe  El,  that 
i-.  of  God;  by  which,  I  acknowledge,  must  be 

understood  the  places  where  the  people  did  assemble  to  worship 
God.  I>ut  this  doth  not  infer  that  those  places  were  syna- 
gogues ;  and  there  are  none  of  the  ancient  versions,  excepting 
that  of  Aquila,  that  so  render  this  passage.  The  chief  place 
where  the  Israelites  assembled  for  the  worship  of  God  was  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  before  that  was  built,  the  tabernacle ; 
and  the  open  court  before  the  altar  was  that  part,  in  both  of 
them,  where  the  people  assembled  to  offer  up  their  prayers  unto 
God.  But  those  that  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  tabernacle, 
while  that  was  in  being,  and  afterwards  from  the  temple,  when 
that  was  built,  not  being  able  at  all  times  to  resort  thither,  they 
built  courts  like  those  in  which  they  prayed  at  the  tabernacle 
and  at  tin.'  temple,  therein  to  offer  up  their  prayers  unto  God, 
which  in  after-times  we  find  called  by  the  name  of  proseuchce. 
Some  of  the  Latin  poets  Pmake  mention  of  them  by  this  name; 
and  into  one  of  them  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  gone  to  pray, 
and  'i to  have  continued  therein  a  whole  night;  and  in  another 
of  them  rSt.  Paul  taught  the  people  of  Philippi.  They  differed 
from  synagogues  in  several  particulars.  For  1st,  In  synagogues 
tin1  players  were  offered  up  in  public  forms  in  common  for  the 
whole  congregation  ;  but  in  the  proseuchce  they  prayed  as  in  the 
temple,  every  one  apart  for  himself;  and  so  sour  Saviour  prayed 
in  the  proseucka  which  he  went  into.  2dly,  The  synagogues  were 
covered  houses,  but  the  proseuchce  were  open  courts,  built,  tsaith 
Epiphanius,  in  the  manner  of  forums,  which  were  open  en- 
closures, where  anciently  at  Rome,  and  in  other  cities  under 
demoeratical  governments,  the  people  used  to  assemble  for  the 

P  Juvenal,  Sat.  3.  '   lets  \\i.    For  in  that  chapter,  \ersi- 

m  Luke  vi.  12.     For  what  our  English  13  and  1 6,  what  we  render  in  our  English 

there  renders,  .///'/  continued  all  night  in  version  by  the  word  prayer  is  in  tin-  ori- 

prayer  in  (•ml,  i-  in  the  original  ko!  i>v  ginaJ  »  proeeucha,  or  place  of  prayer. 
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transacting  of  the  business  ami  affairs  of  the  public.  And  such 
a  proseucha, t  Epiphanius  tells  us,  the  Samaritans  had  in  his  time 
near  Sechem.  3dly,  Synagogues  were  all  built  within  the  cities 
to  which  they  did  belong ;  but  the  proseuchce  without,  and  mostly 
in  high  places;  and  that  in  which  our  Saviour  prayed  was  uon  a 
mountain ;  which  makes  it  probable,  that  these  proseuchce  were 
the  same  which  in  the  Old  Testament  are  called  high  places. 
For  these  high  places  are  not  always  condemned  in  Scripture, 
but  then  only  when  they  were  made  use  of  for  idolatrous  wor- 
ship, or  in  a  schismatical  way,  by  erecting  altars  in  them,  in 
opposition  to  that  which  was  in  the  place  that  God  had  chosen ; 
otherwise  they  x  were  made  use  of  by  prophets  and  good  men,  as 
several  instances  hereof  in  Scripture  do  fully  prove.  And  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  opinion,  in  that  the  proseuchce  had  groves  in  or 
about  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  high  places  had.  And 
no  doubt  ythe  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  in  which  Joshua  did  set 
up  his  pillar  under  the  oak  or  oaken  grove  in  Sechem,  was  such 
a  proseucha ;  and  it  is  plain  from  the  text  that  >'it  had  a  grove 
of  oaks  in  it.  And  the  proseuchce  which  Philo  makes  mention  of 
in  Alexandria  zhad  such  groves  in  or  about  them ;  and  that  at 
Rome,  a  in  Egeria's  grove,  was  of  the  same  sort.  And  perchance 
where  ,Jthe  Psalmist  makes  mention  of  green  olive  trees  in  the 
house  of  God,  such  a  proseucha  is  there  meant.  And  such  an 
one  also  anciently  was  cin  Mispa,  as  the  author  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Maccabees  tells  us.  And  all  these  were  moadhe  El,  and 
might  be  understood  by  that  phrase  in  the  Psalmist.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  although  some  proseuchce  were  still  in 
being  in  our  Saviour's  time,  yet  by  that  time  synagogues  being 
made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose,  as  the  proseuchce  were  for- 
merly, synagogues  were  then  also  called  by  the  same  name  with 
the  proseuchce ;  and  so  Josephus  and  Philo  seem  to  use  the  word, 
though  it  seems  from  the  latter,  that  some  of  the  synagogues  of 
the  Jews  in  Alexandria  were  built  after  the  same  manner  as  the 
ancient  proseuchce,  without  roofs.  And  it  makes  this  the  more 
probable,  that  in  Egypt  it  never,  or  very  seldom  raining,  they 
there  stood  more  in  need  of  open  air  in  their  public  assemblies, 

t  In  Tract,  dc  Mcssalianis  Hsereticis.  made  against  the  Jews,  did  cut  down  the 

u  Luke  vi.  12.  trees  of  their  proseucha.      In  Legatione 
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and  trees  to  shelter  them  from  the  bud  in  that  hot  country. 
than  of  tool's  over  them,  to  shelter  them  from  the  weather.  And 
these,  Philo  'oomplains,  the  Alexandrians  did  cut  down,  when 
they  there  rose  in  a  tumult  against  the  Jews  that  then  dwelt 
with  them  in  that  city.  And  besides  these  proseiicha,  there  were 
other  places  to  which  the  Israelites  before  the  captivity  fre- 
quently assembled  upon  the  account  of  religion.  For  they  often 
resorted  to  the  cities  of  the  Levites,  to  be  taught  the  ritual  and 
other  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaioal  law,  and  to  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  for  all  other  instructions  relating  to  the  things  of  God  ; 
ami  to  these  last  it  is  plain  from c  Scripture,  that  they  usually  re- 
sorted on  the  sabbaths  and  new  moons ;  and  what  end  could  there 
be  of  this  resort,  but  for  instruction  in  their  duties  to  God  ?  And 
therefore  these  places  also,  as  well  as  the  proseuchcd,  were  moaclhe 
/y.  i.  e.  places  of  assembling  on  the  account  of  religion;  and 
consequently  of  all  these  may  the  Psalmist  be  understood  in  the 
place  above  mentioned.  Whether  this  Psalm,  as  well  as  the 
seventy-ninth,  were  written  prophetically  by  that  Asaph,  fwho 
lived  in  the  time  of  David,  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  (to  which 
it  is  plain  they  both  relate,)  or  else  by  some  other  after  it,  as  is 
Smost  probable,  I  shall  not  here  examine.  All  that  is  proper 
for  me  here  to  take  notice  of  is,  that  nothing  which  is  in  either 
of  these  Psalms  can  prove,  that  there  were  any  such  things  as 
synagogues,  wherein  the  Scriptures  were  read,  or  public  prayers 
offered  up  unto  God,  till  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

And  if  it  be  examined  into,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
Jews  were  so  prone  to  idolatry  before  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  so  strongly  and  cautiously,  even  to  superstition,  fixed 
against  it  after  that  captivity,  the  true  reason  hereof  will  appear 
to  be,  that  they  had  the  law  and  the  prophets  every  week  con- 
stantly read  unto  them  after  that  captivity,  which  they  had  not 
before.  For  before  that  captivity  they  having  no  synagogues 
for  public  worship  or  public  instruction,  nor  any  places  to  resort 
to  for  either,  unless  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  cities  of  the 
Levites,  or  to  the  prophets,  when  God  was  pleased  to  send  such 
among  them  ;  for  want  hereof  great  ignorance  grew  among  the 
people  ;  God  was  little  known  among  them,  and  his  laws  in  a 
manner  wholly  forgotten.  And  therefore  as  occasions  offered, 
they  were  easily  drawn  into  all  tho  superstitions  and  idolatrous 

'l  In  Legatione  ad  Caium.  f  1  Chrcm.  xvi.  5,7,  37. 
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usages  of  the  neighbouring  nations  that  lived  round  about  them, 
till  at  length,  for  the  punishment  hereof,  God  gave  them  up  to  a 
dismal  destruction  in  the  Babylonish  captivity :  but  after  that 
captivity,  and  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  it,  synagogues  being 
erected  among  them  in  every  city,  to  which  they  constantly  re- 
sorted for  public  worship,  and  where  every  week  they  had  the 
law  from  the  first,  and  after  that  from  the  time  of  Antiochus,s 
persecution  the  prophets  also  read  unto  them,  and  were  by  ser- 
mons and  exhortations,  there  delivered  at  least  every  sabbath, 
instructed  in  their  duty,  and  excited  to  the  obedience  of  it ;  this 
kept  them  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  God  and  his  laws  :  and 
the  threats  which  they  found  in  the  prophets  against  the  breakers 
of  them,  after  these  also  came  to  be  read  among  them,  deterred 
them  from  transgressing  against  them.  So  that  the  law  of 
Moses  was  never  more  strictly  observed  by  them,  than  from  the 
time  of  Ezra  (when  synagogues  first  came  into  use  among  them) 
to  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  they  would  have  been  unblam- 
able herein,  had  they  not  overdone  it  by  adding  corrupt  tradi- 
tions of  their  own  devising,  whereby  at  length  (as  hour  Saviour 
chargeth  them)  they  made  the  law  itself  of  none  effect.  And  as 
by  this  method  the  Jewish  religion  was  preserved  in  the  times 
mentioned,  so  also  was  it  by  the  same,  that  the  Christian  was  so 
successfully  propagated  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  and  hath 
ever  since  been  preserved  among  us.  For  as  the  Jews  had  their 
synagogues,  in  which  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  read  unto 
them  every  sabbath,  so  the  Christians  had  their  churches,  in 
which  from  the  beginning  all  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  their 
religion  were  every  Lord's  day  taught,  inculcated,  and  explained 
unto  them.  And  by  God's  blessing  upon  this  method  chiefly 
was  it,  that  this  holy  religion  still  bore  up  against  all  oppres- 
sions ;  and  notwithstanding  the  ten  persecutions,  and  all  other 
artifices  and  methods  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  which  hell  and 
heathenism  could  devise  to  suppress  it,  grew  up  and  increased 
under  them  ;  which  Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  sensible  of,  that 
when  he  put  all  his  wits  to  work,  to  find  out  new  methods  for 
the  restoring  of  the  heathen  impiety,  he  could  not  think  of  any 
more  effectual  for  this  purpose,  than  'to  employ  his  philosophers 
to  preach  it  up  every  week  to  the  people,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  did  the  Christian  religion.  And  had 
it  not  pleased  God  to  cut  him  off  before  he  could  put  this  design 

h  Matt.  xv.  6.   Mark  vii.  13.  >  Grcgnrii  Xazianzeni  Orat.  in  Julianum  Apost. 
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in  execution,  it  is  to  be  feared  his  success  herein  would  in  a  very 
great  measure  have  answered  what  he  proposed  by  it.  But  to 
Christians,  above  all  others,  this  must  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 
For  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion  having  in  them  the  sub- 
limesi  principlea  of  divine  knowledge,  and  the  precepts  of  it  con- 
taining all  the  duties  of  morality  in  the  highest  manner  im- 
proved, nothing  can  be  of  greater  advantage  to  us,  for  the  lead- 
ing of  us  to  the  truest  happiness  we  are  capable  of,  as  well  in 
this  life  as  in  that  which  is  to  come,  than  to  have  these  weekly 
taught  and  explained  unto  us,  and  weekly  put  home  upon  our 
consciences  for  the  forming  of  our  lives  according  to  them.  And 
the  political  state  or  civil  government  of  every  Christian  country 
is  no  less  benefited  hereby  than  the  Church  itself.  For  as  it 
best  conduceth  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  religion  among  us,  and 
t<>  make  every  man  know  his  duty  to  God,  his  neighbour,  and 
himself;  so  it  may  be  reckoned  of  all  methods  the  most  condu- 
cive to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  in  the  State.  For  hereby 
subjects  are  taught  to  be  obedient  to  their  prince  and  his  laws, 
children  to  be  dutiful  to  their  parents,  servants  to  be  faithful  to 
their  masters,  and  all  to  be  just  and  charitable,  and  pay  all 
other  duties  which  in  every  relation  they  owe  to  each  other. 
And  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  these  duties  doth  the  peace, 
good  order,  and  happiness  of  every  community  consist.  And 
to  be  weekly  instructed  in  these  duties,  and  to  be  weekly  ex- 
cited to  the  obedience  of  them,  is  certainly  the  properest  and 
the  most  effectual  method  to  induce  men  hereto.  And  it  may 
justly  be  reckoned  that  the  good  order,  which  is  now  maintained 
in  this  kingdom,  is  more  owing  to  this  method,  than  to  any 
other  now  in  practice  among  us  for  this  end ;  and  that  one  good 
minister,  by  his  weekly  preaching,  and  daily  good  example,  sets 
it  more  forward  than  any  two  of  the  best  justices  of  the  peace 
can,  by  their  exactest  diligence  in  the  execution  of  the  laws 
which  they  are  intrusted  with.  For  these,  by  the  utmost  of 
their  coercions,  can  go  no  farther  than  to  restrain  the  outward 
acts  of  wickedness ;  but  the  other  reforms  the  heart  within,  and 
removes  all  those  evil  inclinations  of  it  from  whence  they  flow. 
And  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  if  this  method  were  once 
dropped  among  us,  the  generality  of  the  people,  whatever  else 
may  be  done  to  obviate  it,  would  in  seven  years1  time  relapse  into 
as  bad  a  state  of  barbarity,  as  was  ever  in  practice  among  the 
worst  of  our  Saxon  or  Danish  ancestors.  And  therefore  supposing 
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there  were  no  such  thing  in  truth  and  reality,  as  that  holy 
Christian  religion  which  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  teach,  (as 
too  many  among  us  are  now  permitted  with  impunity  to  say,) 
yet  the  service  which  they  do  the  civil  government,  in  keeping 
all  men  to  those  duties,  in  the  observance  of  which  its  peace, 
good  order,  and  happiness  consist,  may  very  well  deserve  the 
maintenance  which  they  receive  from  it. 
B.C. 433.  Nehemiah,  after  he  had  held  the  government  of  Judah  twelve 
years,  k  returned  to  the  Persian  court,  either  recalled  thither  by 
the  king,  or  else  going  thither  to  solicit  for  a  new  commission 
after  the  expiration  of  the  former.  During  all  the  time  that  he 
had  been  in  his  government,  he  managed  it  with  great  justice, 
Jand  supported  the  dignity  of  his  office  through  these  whole 
twelve  years  with  a  very  expensive  and  hospitable  magnificence. 
For  there  sat  at  his  table  every  day  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
Jews  and  rulers,  besides  strangers,  who  came  to  Jerusalem  from 
among  the  heathen  nations  that  were  round  about  them.  For 
as  occasions  brought  them  thither,  if  they  were  of  any  quality, 
they  were  always  invited  to  the  governor's  house,  and  there 
hospitably  and  splendidly  entertained.  So  that  there  was  pro- 
vided for  him  every  day  one  ox,  six  choice  sheep,  and  fowls,  and 
wine,  and  all  other  things  in  proportion  hereto,  which  could  not 
but  amount  to  a  great  expense ;  yet  all  this  he  bore  through 
these  whole  twelve  years,  out  of  his  own  private  purse,  without 
burdening  the  province  at  all  for  it,  or  taking  any  part  of  that 
allowance  which  before  was  raised  out  of  it  by  other  governors, 
to  support  them  in  their  station ;  which  argues  his  great  gene- 
rosity, as  well  as  his  great  love  and  tenderness  to  the  people  of 
his  nation,  in  thus  easing  them  of  this  burden,  and  also  his  vast 
wealth  in  being  able  so  to  do.  The  office  which  he  had  been  in 
at  court  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  amassing  great  riches,  and 
he  thought  he  could  not  better  expend  them  than  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  and  by  doing  all  he  could  to  promote  the  true  in- 
terest of  it  both  in  Church  and  State ;  and  God  prospered  him 
in  the  work  according  to  the  great  zeal  with  which  he  laboured 
in  it. 
.C.432.  About  this  time  flourished  mMeto  the  famous  Athenian  astro- 
nomer, who  invented  the  Enneadecaeteris,  or  the  cycle  of  nine- 
teen years,  which  we  call  the  cycle  of  the  moon;  the  numbers 
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whereof  being  by  reason  of  the  exoellenoy  of  their  use  written  in 
the  ancient  calendars  in  golden  letters,  from  benoe  in  our  present 
ahnanacka   that   number  of  this  cycle  which  accords  with  the 

:  for  whioh  the  ahnauack  is  made,  is  called  the  golden  num- 
ber. For  it  is  still  of  as  great  use  to  the  Christians  for  the  find- 
iiiir  out  of  Easter,  aud  also  to  the  Jews  for  the  fixing  of  their 
three  great  festivals,  as  it  was  to  the  ancient  Greeks  for  the 

rtaining  of  the  times  of  their  festivals.  And  for  this  last 
end  was  it  that  Meto  invented  it.  For  the  Greeks  being  di- 
re-ted  by  an  oracle  to  observe  all  their  solemn  sacrifices  and  fes- 
tivals, "Kara  rpia,  i.  e.  according  to  three,  and  this  being  inter- 
preted to  mean  years,  months,  and  days,  and  that  the  years  were 
to  be  reckoned  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  the 
months  and  days  according  to  that  of  the  moon  ;  they  thought 
themselves  obliged  hereby  to  observe  all  these  solemnities  at  the 
same  seasons  of  the  year,  and  on  the  same  month,  and  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month.  And  therefore  "endeavours  were  made 
to  bring  all  these  to  meet  together  ;  that  is,  to  bring  the  same 
months,  and  all  the  days  of  them,  to  fall  as  near  as  possible 
within  the  same  times  of  the  sun's  course,  that  so  the  same  so- 
lemnities might  always  be  celebrated  within  the  same  seasons 
of  the  year,  as  well  as  in  the  same  months,  and  on  the  same 
days  of  them.  The  difficulty  lay  in  this,  that  whereas  the  year, 
according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  (which  is  commonly  called 
the  solar  year,)  is  made  by  that  revolution  of  it  which  brings  it 
round  to  the  same  point  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  Greeks  reckoned 
their  months  by  those  revolutions  of  the  moon,  which  brought  it 
round  to  the  same  conjunction  with  the  sun,  i.  e.  from  one  new 
moon  to  another,  and  twelve  of  these  months  made  their  com- 
mon year ;  (which  is  commonly  called  the  lunar  year ;)  this 
lunar  year  fell  eleven  days  short  of  the  solar.  And  therefore 
their  oracle  could  not  be  observed  in  keeping  their  solemnities 
to  the  same  seasons  of  the  year,  without  intercalations.  For 
otherwise  their  solemnities  would  be  anticipated  eleven  days 
every  year,  and  in  thirty-three  years'  space  would  be  carried 
backward  through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year;  (as  is  now  done 
in  Turkey,  where  they  use  this  sort  of  year  ;)  and  to  intercalate 
these  eleven  days  every  year,  would  make  as  great  a  breach  upon 
the  other  part  of  the  oracle,  as  to  the  months  and  days.  For 
then  every  year  would  alter  the  day,  and  every  three  years  the 
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month.  And  besides,  it  would  make  a  breach  upon  the  whole 
scheme  of  their  year.  For  with  them,  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  the  Jews,  their  months  always  began  with  a  new  moon, 
and  their  years  were  always  made  up  with  these  lunar  months, 
so  as  to  end  exactly  with  the  last  day  of  the  last  moon,  and  to 
begin  exactly  with  the  first  day  of  next  moon.  It  was  neces- 
sary therefore,  for  the  bringing  of  all  to  fall  right  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  oracle,  that  the  intercalations  should  be 
made  by  months  ;  and  to  find  out  such  an  intercalation  of 
months  as  would  at  length  bring  the  solar  year  and  the  lunar 
year  to  an  exact  agreement,  so  that  both  should  begin  from  the 
same  point  of  time,  was  that  which  was  to  be  done  for  this  pur- 
pose. For  thus  only  could  the  solemnities  be  always  kept  to  the 
same  seasons  of  the  year,  as  well  as  to  the  same  months,  and 
the  same  days  of  them,  and  constantly  be  made  fall  within  the 
compass  of  one  lunar  month  at  most,  sooner  or  later  within  the 
same  times  of  the  solar  year.  And  therefore  in  order  hereunto 
cycles  were  to  be  invented ;  and  to  find  out  such  a  cycle  of 
years,  wherein  by  the  intercalation  or  addition  of  one  or  more 
months  this  might  be  effected,  was  the  great  study  and  endea- 
vour of  the  astronomers  of  those  times.  The  first  attempt  that 
was  made  for  this  purpose  was  that  of  the  Dieteris,  a  cycle  of  two 
years,  wherein  an  intercalation  was  made  of  one  month  ;  but  in 
two  years'1  time  the  excess  of  the  solar  year  above  the  lunar 
being  only  twenty-two  days,  and  a  lunar  month  making  twenty- 
nine  days  and  an  half,  this  intercalation,  instead  of  bringing  the 
lunar  year  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  solar,  overdid  it  by  seven 
days  and  an  half ;  which  being  a  fault  that  was  soon  perceived, 
for  the  mending  of  it  the  Tetraeteris  was  introduced,  which  was 
a  cycle  of  four  years,  wherein  it  was  thought  that  an  intercala- 
tion of  one  month  would  bring  all  that  to  rights,  which  was 
overdone  by  the  like  intercalation  of  the  Dieteris.  And  this 
was  contrived  chiefly  with  a  respect  to  their  Olympic  games. 
For  they  being  the  chiefest  of  their  solemnities,  and  celebrated 
once  every  four  years,  care  was  taken  to  bring  this  solemnity 
every  fourth  year  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  same  time  of  the 
solar  year,  in  which  it  was  performed  the  Olympiad  before ; 
which  regularly  ought  always  to  have  been  begun,  according  to 
the  original  institution  of  that  solemnity,  on  the  first  full  moon 
after  the  summer  solstice ;  and  it  was  thought  that  an  intercala- 
tion of  one  month  in  four  years  would  always  bring  it  to  this 
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time.     Hut  tour  solar  years  exceeding  four  lunar  years  forty- 
three  days  and  an  halt,  the  adding  one  lunar  month,  or  twenty- 
nine  -lavs  and  an  half,  (of  which  it  consists,)  fell  short  of  curing 
this   defect  full   fourteen    days  ;    which   fault   soon  discovering 
itself,  for  the  amending  of  it  they  intercalated  alternatively  one 
four  yean  with  one  month,  and  the  next  four  years  with  two 
months,   which   brought    it  to  the  Octoeteris,  or   the  cycle  of 
eight  i/<<ir$,  wherein  by  intercalating  three  months  they  thought 
they  brought  all  to  rights  ;    and  indeed  it  came  much  nearer 
to  it,  than  any  of  the  former   cycles.     For   by  this   interca- 
lation the  eight   lunar  years  were  brought  so  near  to   eight 
solar  years,  that  they  differed  from  them  only  by  an  excess  of 
one  day,  fourteen  hours,  and  nine  minutes  :  and  therefore  this 
cycle  continued  much  longer  in  use  than  any  of  the  rest.    But  at 
length  the  error,  by  increasing  every  year,  grew  great  enough  to 
be  also  discovered,  which  produced  the  invention  of  several  other 
cycles  for  the  remedying  of  it,  of  which  this  invented  by  Meto, 
of  nineteen  years,  is  the  perfectest.     For  it  brings  the  two  lumi- 
naries to  come  about  to  the  same  points,  within  two  hours,  one 
minute,  and  twenty  seconds  ;  so  that  after  nineteen  years,  the 
same  new  moons  and  the  same  full  moons  do  within  that  space 
come  about  again  to  the  same  points  of  time  in  every  year  of 
this  cyrcle,  in  which  they  happened  in  the  same  year  of  the  for- 
mer cycle.     And  to  a  nearer  agreement  than  this  no  other  cycle 
can  bring  them.     This  cycle  is  made  up  of  nineteen  lunar  years 
and  seven  lunar  months,  by  seven  intercalations  added  to  them. 
The  years  of  this  cycle,  in  which  these  intercalations  were  made, 
were  the  3d,  6th,  8th,  11th,  14th,  17th,  and  19th,  according  to 
Petavius  ;  but  according  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  they  were  the  3d,  5th, 
8th,  11th,  13th,  16th,  and  19th.     Each  of  these  seven  interca- 
lated years  consisted  of  thirteen  months,  and  the  rest  of  twelve. 
The  chief  use  of  this  cycle  among  the  Greeks  being  to  settle  the 
times  of  celebrating  their  solemnities,  and  that  of  their  Olym- 
piads being  the  chiefest  of  them,  and  on  the  fixing  of  which  the 
fixing  of  all  the  rest  did  depend,  it  was  in  the  first  place  applied 
to  this  purpose ;  and  the  rule  of  these  Olympiads  being,  that 
they  were  to  be  celebrated  on  the  first  full  moon  after  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  in  order  to  settle  the  time  of  their  celebration,  it 
was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  sottle  the  time  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice ;  and  this  Meto  observed  this  year  to  bo  on  the 
twenty-first   day  of  the   Egyptian   month    Phamenoth,  which 
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reduced  to  the  Julian  year  falls  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June. 
And  therefore  the  Greeks,  having  received  this  cycle,  did  from 
this  time  forward  celebrate  their  Olympiads  on  the  first  full  moon 
after  the  twenty- seventh  day  of  our  June,  and  thenceforth  also 
began  their  year  from  the  new  moon  preceding  ;  whereas  before 
they  begun  it  from  the  winter  solstice,  and  they  calculated  both 
the  new  moon  and  the  full  moon  by  this  cycle ;  so  that  from 
this  time  the  new  moon  immediately  preceding  the  first  full 
moon  after  the  summer  solstice  was  the  beginning  of  their 
year;  and  that  first  full  moon  after  the  said  solstice  in  every 
fifth  year  was  the  time  of  their  Olympiads.  For  that  year,  in 
the  beginning  of  which  this  solemnity  was  celebrated,  was  in 
their  computation  of  time  called  the  first  year  of  that  Olympiad, 
reckoning  from  the  new  moon  preceding  ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  year  after  they  celebrated  the  next  Olympiad,  which 
made  the  time  from  one  Olympiad  to  another  to  be  just  four 
years,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  years  then  used. 

But  this  use  of  the  cycle  ceasing  with  the  solemnities  of  the 
heathen  Greeks,  after  that  Christianity  had  gotten  the  ascendant 
in  the  Roman  empire,  it  thenceforth  became  applied  to  another 
use  ;  and  that  not  only  by  the  Christians,  but  also  by  the  Jews. 
For  by  it  the  Christians,  after  the  council  of  Nice,  settled  our 
Easter.  And  from  them,  some  few  years  after,  the  Jews  learnt 
to  make  the  like  use  of  it,  for  the  fixing  the  time  of  their  pass- 
over,  and  the  making  of  their  intercalations  in  order  to  it.  But 
of  the  manner  how  each  of  them  applied  it  for  these  purposes, 
there  will  be  hereafter  an  occasion  fully  to  treat,  in  a  place  more 
proper  for  it. 
B.C. 43 1.  The  Pwar  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  called 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  (of  q  which  Thucydides  and  Xenophon 
have  written  the  history,)  begun  about  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  the  eighty-seventh  Olympiad,  which  lasted  twenty-seven  years. 
As  soon  as  they  had  entered  on  it,  both  parties  rsent  their  am- 
bassadors to  king  Artaxerxes  to  engage  him  on  their  side,  and 
pray  his  aid  in  the  war. 

About  the  same  time  there  broke  out  a  most  grievous  pesti- 
lence, which  did  overrun  a  great  part  of  the  world.  It  begun 
first  in  Ethiopia ;  from  thence  it  came  into  Libya  and  Egypt ; 

P  Thucydides,  lib.  2.  Xenophon 's     Hellenics      continues     the 

'i  Thucydides  gives  an  account  of  the     Greek  History  from  thence. 
first  twenty-one  yean  of  thi^  w;ir,  and        r  Thucydides,  lib.  2.   Herodot.  lib.  7. 
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and  firom  Egypt  it  invaded  Judaea,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria,  and 
from  thos<  parte  it  spread  itself  through  the  whole  Persian  em- 
pire; from  win 'iirc  it  passed  into  Greece, and  grievously  afflicted 
the  Athenian  state,  destroying  a  great  number  of  their  people, 
and  among  them  died  s  Pericles,  the  chiefest  and  eminentest  man 
of  that  city,  whose  wisdom,  while  he  lived,  was  the  main  stay 
and  support  of  that  republic,  and  of  whom  only  it  can  be  said, 
that  he  maintained  himself  in  full  credit  for  forty  years  together 
in  a  popular  government.  Thucydides  hath  'in  his  history  given 
us  a  very  full  account  of  this  disease,  having  had  thorough  expe- 
rience of  it.  For  he  had  it  himself,  and  after  that  being  out  of 
danger  of  suffering  any  more  by  it,  he  freely  visited  a  great 
many  others  that  were  afflicted  with  it,  and  thereby  had  suffi- 
cient opportunity  of  knowing  all  the  symptoms  and  calamities 
that  attended  it.  Lucretius  hath  also  given  us  a  poetical 
description  of  it,  and  u  Hippocrates  hath  written  of  it  as  a 
physician.  For  that  great  master  of  the  art  of  physic  lived  in 
those  times,  and  was  at  Athens  all  the  while  this  distemper 
raged  there.  Artaxerxes  invited  him,  with  the  promise  of  great 
rewards,  to  come  into  Persia  during  this  plague,  to  cure  those 
who  were  infected  with  it  in  his  armies.  But  his  answer  wa3, 
that  he  would  not  leave  the  Grecians  his  countrymen  in  this  dis- 
tress, to  give  his  help  to  barbarians.  There  are  several  epistles 
still  extant  at  the  end  of  Hippocrates's  works,  said  to  be  written 
by  Artaxerxes,  and  by  Hystanes  his  prefect  on  the  Hellespont, 
and  by  Hippocrates  himself,  about  this  matter.  Some  think 
them  not  to  be  genuine,  but  do  not  give  any  reasons  sufficient 
to  convict  them  of  it.  Many  instances  in  the  histories  of  those 
times  do  acquaint  us,  how  fond  the  Persians  were  of  Greek  phy- 
sicians. And  Artaxerxes,  looking  on  himself  as  the  greatest  of 
kings,  might  well  enough  think  he  had  the  best  title  to  have  the 
greatest  of  physicians  to  attend  upon  him,  and  therefore  offered 
the  greatest  of  rewards  to  draw  him  to  him.  But  Hippocrates, 
having  a  mind  above  the  temptations  of  gold  and  silver,  returned 
him  the  answer  I  have  mentioned,  which  provoked  him  so  far, 
that  he  sent  to  Cos,  the  city  of  Hippocrates,  and  where  he  then 
was,  to  command  them  to  deliver  unto  him  Hippocrates,  to  be 
punished  according  to  his  perverseness ;  threatening  them  with 
the  demolition  of  their  city,  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  whole 

■   Plutarchufl  in  Pericle.   Thucyd.  1.  2.         t  Lib.  2. 
Diod.  Sic  lib.  12.  p.  310.  u  Lib.  3.  Epidem.  sect.  3. 
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island  in  which  it  stood,  if  they  did  not  comply  with  him  herein. 
But  the  Coans,  in  their  answer,  did  let  him  know,  that  no  threats 
should  ever  induce  them  to  betray  so  eminent  a  citizen  into  his 
hands.     This  was  before  Hippocrates  went  to  Athens  :  for  this 
plague  had  ravaged  through  the  Persian  empire  before  it  came 
to  that  city,  and  it  was  not  till  the  next  year  after  this,  that  the 
Athenians  were  infested  with  it,  that  Is,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  Thucydides  tells  us. 
B.C. 428.      Nehemiah,  on  his  return  to  the  Persian  court,  having  tarried 
there  about  five  years,  in  the  execution,  as  it  may  be  supposed, 
of  his  former  office,  at  length  obtained  of  the  king  to  be  sent 
back  again  to  Jerusalem  with  a  new  commission.     The  gene- 
rality of  chronologers,  as  well  as  the  commentators  upon  this 
part  of  Scripture,  make  this  his  coming  back  thither  to  be  much 
sooner.    But,  considering  the  many  and  great  corruptions,  which 
he  tells  us,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  book,  the  Jews  had 
run  into  in  his  absence,  it  cannot  be  conceived,  how  in  less  than 
five  years1  time  they  could  have  grown  up  to  such  an  height 
among  them.      He  had  been  twelve  years  reforming  what  was 
amiss  among  them,  and  Ezra  had  been  doing  the  same  for 
thirteen  years  before  him  ;   whereby  they  had  brought  their 
reformation  to   such  a  state  and  stability,  that  a  little  time 
could  not  have  been  sufficient  in  such  a  manner  to  have  again 
unhinged  it.  It  is  much  more  likely,  that  all  this  was  longer  than 
five  years  a  doing,  than  that  it  should  come  to  pass  in  so  short 
a  time.      It  is  indeed  expressed  in  our  English  version,  that 
Nehemiah  came  back  again  from  the  Persian  court  to  Jerusalem 
x after  certain  days;   but  the  Hebrew  word  Yamim,  which  is 
there  rendered  days,  signifieth  also  years,  and  is  in  a  great  many 
places  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  so  used. 

About  this  time  most  likely  lived  Malachi  the  prophet.  The 
greatest  of  the  corruptions,  which  he  chargeth  the  Jews  with, 
are  the  same  with  those  which  they  had  run  into  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah's  absence ;  and  therefore  it  is  most  probable,  that  in 
this  time  his  prophecies  were  delivered.  It  is  certain  the  temple 
was  all  finished,  and  every  thing  restored  therein,  before  his 
time :  for  there  are  passages  in  his  prophecies,  which  clearly 
suppose  it ;  and  he  doth  not  in  them  charge  the  Jews  with 
neglecting  the  restoring  of  the  temple,  but  their  neglecting  what 
appertained  to  the  true  worship  of  God  in  it.    But  in  what  time 

x  Nch.  xiii.  6. 
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it  was  after  the  restoration  of*  the  temple  that  he  prophesied,  is 
no  where  said  in  Scripture,  and  therefore  we  can  only  make 
our  conjectures  about  it ;  and  I  know  not  where  any  conjecture 
can  place  it  with  more  probability,  than  in  the  time  where  I 
have  said. 

Many  tilings  having  gone  wrong  among  the  Jews  during  the 
absence  of  Nehemiah,  as  hath  been  above  mentioned,  as  soon  as 
hi'  wafl  again  settled  in  the  government  >  he  applied  himself  with 
his  usual  zeal  and  diligence  to  correct,  and  again  set  to  rights, 
whatsoever  was  amiss.  And  that  which  he  first  took  notice  of, 
as  what,  by  the  flagrancy  of  the  offence,  as  well  as  by  reason  of 
the  place  where  committed,  was  the  most  obvious  to  be  resented 
by  so  good  a  man,  was  za  great  profanation,  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  temple  for  the  sake  of  Tobiah  an  Ammonite. 
This  man,  though  he  had  made  two  alliances  with  the  Jews, 
(for  aJohanan  his  son  had  married  the  daughter  of  JMeshullam 
the  son  of  Berachiah,  b  who  was  one  of  the  chief  managers  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  the  direction  of  the 
governor,  and  he  himself  had  married  the  daughter  of  Shecaniah 
the  son  of  Arab,  another  great  man  among  the  Jews,)  yet  being 
an  Ammonite,  che  bore  a  national  hatred  to  all  that  were  of  the 
race  of  Israel,  and  therefore,  envying  their  pi-osperity,  and  being 
averse  to  whatsoever  might  promote  it,  did  the  utmost  that  he 
could  to  obstruct  Nehemiah  in  all  that  he  did  for  the  good  of 
that  people,  and  confederated  with  Sanballat,  their  greatest 
enemy,  to  carry  on  this  purpose.  However,  by  reason  of  the 
alliances  I  have  mentioned,  he  had  d  many  correspondents  among 
the  Jews,  who  were  favourers  of  him,  and  acted  insidiously  with 
Nehemiah  on  his  account.  But  he,  being  aware  of  their  devices, 
withstood  and  baffled  them  all,  as  long  as  he  continued  at  Jeru- 
salem. But  when  he  went  from  thence  to  the  Persian  court, 
Eliashib  the  high  priest  ewas  prevailed  with  (as  being  one  of 
those  that  were  of  that  confederacy  and  alliance  with  Tobiah) 
to  allow  and  provide  for  him  lodgings  within  the  temple  itself; 
in  order  whereto  he  removed  the  meat-offerings,  the  frankincense, 
ami  the  vessels,  and  the  tithes  of  the  corn,  the  new  wine,  and  the  oil, 
(which  was  commanded  to  be  given  to  the  Levites,  and  the  singers, 
and  the  porters,)  and  the  offerings  of  the  priests,  out  of  the  cham- 
bers where  they  used  to  be  laid,  and  out  of  them  made  one  large 

v  Nc  h.  xiii.  z  Neh.  xiii.  7,  8,  9.  a  Neh.  vi.  18.  b  Neh.  iii.  4. 

c  Neh.  ii.  iv.  \i.  d  Neh.  vi.  17,  18,  19.  e  Neh.  xiii.  4. 
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apartment  for  the  reception  of  this  heathen  stranger.  It  is 
doubted  by  some,  whether  this  Eliashib  were  Eliashib  the  high- 
priest,  or  only  another  priest  of  that  name.  That  which  raiseth 
the  doubt  is,  he  is  named  in  the  text,  where  this  is  related  of 
him,  by  the  title  only  of  priest,  and  is  there  said  to  have  the 
oversight  of  the  chambers  of  the  house  of  God ;  from  whence  it 
is  argued,  that  he  was  only  chamberlain  of  the  temple,  and  not 
the  high  priest,  who  was  above  such  an  office.  But  the  over- 
sight of  the  chambers  of  the  house  of  God  may  import  the 
whole  government  of  the  temple,  which  belonged  to  the  high 
priest  only ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  any  one  that 
was  less  than  absolute  governor  of  the  whole  temple,  could  make 
so  great  an  innovation  in  it.  Besides,  Eliashib  the  high  priest 
hath  no  character  in  Scripture,  with  which  such  a  procedure  can 
be  said  to  be  inconsistent.  By  what  is  said  in  the  book  of  Ezra 
(chap.  x.  18.)  it  appears,  the  pontifical  family  was  in  his  time 
grown  very  corrupt.  And  no  act  of  his  is  mentioned  either  in 
Ezra  or  Nehemiah,  excepting  only  his  putting  to  his  helping 
hand  in  the  repairing  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Had  he  done 
any  thing  else  worthy  of  memory  in  the  reforming  of  what  was 
amiss,  either  in  Church  or  State,  in  the  times  either  of  Ezra  or 
Nehemiahj  it  may  be  presumed,  mention  would  have  been  made 
of  it  in  the  books  written  by  them.  The  silence  which  is  of  him 
in  both  these  books,  as  to  any  good  act  done  by  him,  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  there  was  none  such  to  be  recorded  of  him  :  for 
the  high  priest  being  the  head  of  the  Jewish  church,  had  he  borne 
any  part  with  these  two  good  men,  when  they  laboured  so  much 
to  reform  that  church,  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  it  could  have 
been  passed  over  in  their  writings,  wherein  they  give  an  account 
of  what  was  done  in  that  reformation.  What  Jeshua  his  grand- 
father did  in  concurrence  with  Zerubbabel  the  governor,  and 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  the  prophets,  in  the  first  resettling  of  the 
Church  and  State  of  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  fis  all  recorded  in  Scripture ;  and  had  Eliashib 
done  any  such  thing  in  concurrence  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
we  may  take  it  for  certain,  it  would  have  been  recorded  there 
also.  Putting  all  this  together,  it  appears  most  likely,  that  it 
was  Eliashib  the  high  priest,  who  was  the  author  of  this  great 
profanation  of  the  house  of  God.  What  was  done  herein,  the 
text  tells  us  Nehemiah  immediately  understood,  as  soon  as  he 

f  Ezra  iii.  iv.  and  v.    Haggai  i.  and  ii.    Zech.  iii. 
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came  back  again  to  Jerusalem,  and  he  did  immediately  set  him- 
self to  reform  it  :  for,  overruling  what  the  high  priest  had  or- 
dered to  be  done  herein,  by  the  authority  which  he  had  as 

governor,  he  commanded  all  the  household  stuff  of  Tobiah  to  be 
oast  out.  and  the  chambers  to  be  again  cleansed  and  restored  to 
their  former  1 

The  reading  of  the  law  to  the  people  shaving  been  settled  by 
Nehemiah,  bo  as  to  be  constantly  carried  on  at  certain  stated 
times,  ever  since  it  was  begun  under  his  government  by  Ezra, 
(perohanoe  from  that  very  beginning  on  every  sabbath-day,) 
when  in  the  course  of  their  lessons  they  came  to  the  23rd 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  where  it  is  commanded,  that  a  Moalite 
M  Ammonite  should  not  cmne  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord, 
ation  for  ever,  hNehemiah,  taking  an  handle 
from  hence,  separated  all  the  mixt  multitude  from  the  rest  of 
the  people,  that  thereby  it  might  be  known  with  whom  a  true 
Israelite  might  lawfully  marry.  For  neither  this  law,  nor  any 
other  of  the  like  nature,  is  to  be  understood  to  exclude  any  one, 
of  what  nation  soever  he  were,  from  entering  into  the  congrega- 
tion as  a  proselyte,  and  becoming  a  member  of  their  church, 
tint  would  be  converted  thereto  :  neither  did  any  of  the  Jews 
ever  so  interpret  it ;  for  they  freely  received  all  into  their  reli- 
gion that  would  embrace  it,  and,  immediately  on  their  conver- 
sion, admitted  them  to  all  the  rites,  parts,  and  privileges  of  it, 
and  treated  them  in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner  as  true 
Israelites,  excepting  only  in  the  case  of  marriage.  And  therefore 
this  phrase  'in  the  text,  of  not  enter  inn  info  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord,  even  to  the  tenth  generation,  must  be  understood  to  include 
no  more  than  a  prohibition  not  to  be  married  thereinto  till 
then ;  and  thus  all  the  Jewish  doctors  expound  it.  For  their 
doctrine,  as  to  the  case  of  their  marrying  with  such  as  were  not 
of  their  nation,  is  stated  by  them  in  manner  as  followeth. 

kNone  of  the  house  of  Israel  of  either  sex  were  to  enter  into 
marriagi  with  any  Gentiles,  of  what  nation  soever,  unless  they 
were  first  converted  to  their  religion,  and  became  entire  prose- 
lytes to  it.  And  when  they  were  become  thus  thorough  prose- 
lytes, they  were  not  all  immediately  to  be  admitted  to  this  privi- 
lege of  making  intermarriages  with  them  :  for  some  were  barred 
wholly  from  it  for  ever,  others  only  in  part,  and  some  only  for  a 
limited  time.     Of  the  first  sort,  were  all  of  the  seven  nations  of 

e  Nch.  viii,      ''  Neh.  xiii.  1,  2,  3.     '  Dent,  xxiii.  3.     k  Maimonides  in  Issuro  Hiah. 
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the  Canaanites,  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy,  chap.  vii.  Of  the 
second  sort  were  the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites,  whose  males 
they  hold  were  excluded  for  ever,  but  not  their  females  :  for  the 
Hebrew  text  naming  an  Ammonite,  and  a  Moabite,  in  the  mas- 
culine gender  only,  they  understand  it  only  of  the  males,  and  not 
of  the  females.  And  this  exception  they  make  for  the  sake  of 
Euth  :  for  she,  though  a  Moabitish  woman,  had  been  married 
to  two  husbands  of  the  house  of  Israel,  the  last  of  which  was 
Boaz,  of  whom  David  was  descended  by  her.  And  of  the  third 
sort  ]were  the  Edomites  and  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  they 
might  not  marry  till  the  third  generation.  With  all  others,  who 
were  not  of  the  three  excepted  sorts,  they  m  might  freely  make 
intermarriages,  whenever  they  became  thorough  proselytes  to 
their  religion.  But  at  present  n  it  not  being  to  be  known,  who 
is  an  Edomite,  who  an  Ammonite,  or  a  Moabite,  or  who  an 
Egyptian  of  the  race  of  the  Egyptians  then  mentioned  in  the 
text,  by  reason  of  the  confusions  which  have  since  happened  of 
all  nations  with  each  other,  they  hold  this  prohibition  to  have 
been  long  since  out  of  date,  and  that  now  any  Gentile,  as  soon 
as  proselyted  to  their  religion,  may  immediately  be  admitted  to 
make  intermarriages  with  them.  In  interpreting  the  exclusion 
of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  in  the  text,  to  be  for  ever,  they 
seem  to  exceed  the  prohibition  of  the  law  therein  delivered. 
For  there  (i.  e.  Deut.  xxiii.  3.)  it  is  extended  only  to  the  tenth 
generation  :  the  words  are,  Even  to  the  tenth  generation  shall  they 
not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  for  ever.  The  meaning 
of  which  seems  plainly  to  be,  that  this  should  be  observed  as  a 
law  for  ever,  that  an  Ammonite  or  a  Moabite  was  not  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  congregation  of  Israel,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
making  marriages  with  them,  till  the  tenth  generation  after 
their  becoming  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  religion.  But  ten  genera- 
tions and  for  ever  being  both  in  the  same  text,  and  within  the 
same  prohibiting  clause,  they  interpret  the  former  expression  by 
the  latter,  and  will  have  it,  that  so  long  a  prohibition  as  that  of 
ten  generations,  signifieth  therein  tantamount  to  for  ever,  and 
they  ground  this  chiefly  upon  the  text  of  Nehomiah,  which  we 
are  now  treating  of.  For  here  in  the  recital  of  this  law,  the 
prohibition  is  said  to  be  for  ever,  without  the  limitation  of  ten 

1  Deut.  xxiii.  8.  of  Amasa,  captain  of  the  host  of  Israel. 

m  A  sister  of  David's  married   Itlira         »  Mnimonidcs  in  Jssure  Biah. 
an  Ishmaelite,  by  whom  she  was  mother 
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generations.  Hut  the  words  <>f  Nehemiah  are  plainly  an  imper- 
fect quotation  of  what  is  in  the  law,  and  seem  to  intend  no  more 
by  that  recital,  than  to  send  us  to  the  place  in  the  original  text 
of  the  law,  where  it  is  to  be  perfectly  found.  And  in  all  laws  in 
the  world,  the  words  of  the  original  text  are  to  be  depended 
upon,  for  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  before  any  quotations  of 
them,  by  whomsoever  made. 

Among  other  corruptions  that  grew-  up  during  the  absence  of 
Nehemiah,  one  especially  to  be  taken  notice  of  °  was,  the  neglect 
of  the  carrying  on  of  the  daily  service  of  the  house  of  God  in 
such  manner  as  it  ought.  For  the  tithes,  which  were  to  main- 
tain the  ministers  of  the  temple  in  their  offices  and  stations, 
being  either  embezzled  by  the  high  priest,  and  other  rulers  of 
the  temple  under  him,  or  else  subtracted  by  the  laity,  and  not 
paid  at  all  ;  for  want  of  them  the  Levites  and  singers  were 
driven  from  the  temple,  every  one  to  his  own  home,  there  to 
seek  for  a  subsistence  some  other  way.  This  abuse  the  governor, 
whose  piety  led  him  always  to  attend  the  public  worship,  could 
not  be  long  without  taking  notice  of;  and  when  he  had  observed 
it,  and  thoroughly  informed  himself  of  the  cause,  he  soon  pro- 
vided very  effectually  for  its  remedy.  For  he  forthwith  made 
those  dues  to  be  again  brought  into  the  treasuries  of  the  temple, 
and  forced  every  man  faithfully  and  fully  to  pay  them ;  whereby 
a  maintenance  being  again  provided  for  those  that  attended  the 
service  of  the  house  of  God,  all  was  there  again  restored  to  its 
pristine  order.  And  he  also  took  care  Pthat  the  sabbath  should 
be  duly  observed,  and  made  many  good  orders  for  the  preventing 
of  the  profanation  of  it,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  effectually  put 
in  execution.  But  though  all  these  things  are  mentioned  in  one 
chapter,  they  were  not  all  done  at  one  time,  but  the  good  man 
brought  them  about  as  occasions  were  administered,  and  as  he 
saw  opportunities  best  served  for  the  successful  effecting  of 
them. 

In  this  same  year,  in  which  we  suppose  Nehemiah  came  back 
again  to  his  government  of  Judsea  from  the  Persian  court,  that 
is,  ci  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighty-eighth  Olympiad,  was  born 
Plato  the  famous  Athenian  philosopher,  who  came  nearest  to 
the  truth  in  divine  matters  of  any  of  the  heathens.  For  he 
having  in   his  travels   into  the   East,  where  he   went  for  his 

0  Nclicm.  .\iii.  10-14.    Malachi  iii.  8-13. 
P  Nehem.  xiii.  15-23.  <1  Diogenes  Laertius  in  vita  Platonis. 
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improvement  in  knowledge,  conversed  with  the  Jews,  and  r  gotten 
some  insight  into  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  their  other  sacred 
books,  he  learned  many  things  from  them,  which  others  of  his 
profession  could  not  attain  unto  ;  and  therefore  he  is  said  sby 
Numenius  to  be  none  other  than  Moses  speaking  Greek,  and 
lmany  of  the  ancient  fathers  speak  of  him  to  the  same  purpose. 
B.C. 426.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  uthe  plague  broke 
out  again  at  Athens,  and  desti'oyed  great  numbers  of  their 
people.  This,  with  the  other  plague  that  happened  four  years 
before,  having  much  exhausted  that  city  of  its  inhabitants,  for 
the  better  replenishing  of  it  again,  xa  new  law  was  made  to  allow 
every  man  there  to  marry  two  wives.  From  the  time  of  Cecrops, 
who  was  the  first  planter  of  Attica,  and  the  founder  of  the  city 
of  Athens  in  it,  no  such  thing  as  polygamy  was  there  ever  known, 
or  was  any  man  allowed  to  have  any  more  than  one  wife,  both 
their  law  and  their  usage  till  now  being  contrary  thereto.  But 
from  this  time  it  was  allowed  for  the  cause  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  Socrates  the  philosopher  was  one  of  the  first  that 
made  use  of  the  privilege  of  it,  being  then  forty-three  years  old. 
For  he  was  born  in  the  last  year  of  the  seventy-seventh  Olym- 
piad, (which  was  the  year  469  before  Christ.)  For  to  Xantippe, 
his  former  wife,  he  took  another  called  Myrto,  and  all  the  benefit 
he  had  by  it,  was,  to  have  two  scolds  instead  of  one,  to  exercise 
his  patience.  yAs  long  as  they  disagreed,  they  were  continually 
scolding,  brawling,  or  fighting  with  each  other;  and  whenever 
they  agreed,  they  both  joined  in  brawling  at  him,  and  often  7-  fell 
on  him  with  their  fists,  as  well  as  with  their  tongues,  and  beat 
him  soundly.  And  this  was  a  very  just  punishment  upon  him, 
for  giving  countenance  by  his  practice  to  so  unnatural  and  mis- 
chievous a  usage.  For  every  where  more  males  than  females 
being  born  into  the  world,  this  sufficiently  proves  that  God  and 
nature  never  intended  any  more  than  one  woman  for  one  man ; 
and  they  certainly  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  both,  that  have 
more  than  one  to  wife  at  the  same  time.  Although  the  supreme 
Lawgiver  dispensed  with  the  children  of  Israel  in  this  case,  this 
is  no  rule  for  others  to  act  by. 

r  Josephus  contra  Apioncm,  lib.  2.  Ari-  libruin  Diogenis  Laertii,  Segm.  6. 
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In  the  seventh  year  <»i*  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Artaxerxes B.c.425. 
•'Miit  an  ambassador  called  Artaphernes  to  the  Laoedaamoiuans, 
with  letters  written  in  the  Assyrian  language,  wherein  among 
other  things  he  tells  them,  that  several  ambassadors  had  come 
to  him  from  them,  but  with  messages  so  differing,  thai  he  could 
not  learn  from  them  what  it  was  that  they  would  have  ;  and 
that  therefore  he  had  sent  this  Persian  to  them,  to  let  them 
know,  that  it'  they  had  any  thing  to  propose  to  him,  they  should 
on  his  return  send  with  him  to  his  court  some,  by  whom  he 
might  clearly  understand  what  their  mind  was.  But  this  am- 
bassador  being  got  on  in  his  way  as  far  as  Eion,  on  the  river 
Strymon  in  Thracia,  he  was  there  taken  prisoner,  about  the  end 
of  the  year,  by  one  of  the  admirals  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  who 
sent  him  to  Athens,  where  the  Athenians  treated  him  with 
much  kindness  and  respect,  thereby  the  better  to  reconcile  to 
them  the  favour  of  the  Persian  king. 

And  the  next  year  after,  as  soon  as  the  seas  were  safely  pass-  b.c. 424. 
able,  they  bsent  him  back  in  a  ship  of  their  own  at  the  public 
charges,  and  appointed  some  of  their  citizens  to  go  with  him  as 
ambassadors  from  them  to  the  king  ;  but  when  they  were  landed 
at  Ephesus,  in  order  to  this  journey,  they  there  understood  that 
Artaxerxes  was  lately  dead,  whereon  the  ambassadors  proceeded 
no  farther ;  but  having  there  dismissed  Artaphernes,  returned 
again  to  Athens. 

Artaxerxes  died  within  three  months  after  the  beginning  of 
the  forty-first  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  c  succeeded  in  his  king- 
dom by  Xerxes,  the  only  son  that  he  had  by  his  queen.  But  by 
his  concubines  he  had  seventeen  others,  among  whom  were 
Sogdianus,  (by  Ctesias  called  Secundianus,)  Ochus,  and  Arsites. 
Xerxes  having  made  himself  drunk  at  one  of  their  festivals,  and 
thereon  being  retired  to  sleep  it  out  in  his  bedchamber,  Sogdi- 
anus took  the  advantage  of  it,  by  the  help  and  treachery  of 
PharnacyaSj  one  of  Xerxes's  eunuchs,  then  to  fall  upon  him,  and 
slew  him  after  he  had  reigned  only  forty-five  days,  and  succeeded 
him  in  the  kingdom.  And  as  soon  as  he  was  on  the  throne,  he 
put  to  death  Bagorazus,  the  faithfullest  of  his  father's  eunuchs. 
Artaxerxes  being  dead,  and  his  queen  the  mother  of  Xerxes 
dying  also  the  same  day,  Bagorazus  undertook  the  care  of  their 
funeral,  and  carried  both  their  corpses  to  the  accustomed  burial 
place  of  the  royal  family  in  Persia.  But  on  his  return,  Sogdianus 
a  Thucydides,  1.  4.  '»  Ibid.  c  Ctesias.  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  \i.  p.  319.  et  p. 332. 
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being  on  the  throne,  he  was  very  ill  received  by  him,  on  the 
account  of  some  former  quarrel  that  had  been  between  them  in 
his  father's  lifetime ;  in  revenge  whereof,  a  little  after  taking 
pretence  from  something,  which  he  found  fault  with,  in  the 
management  of  his  father's  funeral,  he  caused  him  to  be  stoned 
to  death ;  by  which  two  murders,  that  of  his  brother  Xerxes, 
and  tins  of  the  faithful  eunuch,  having  made  himself  very  odious 
to  the  army,  as  well  as  the  nobility,  he  soon  found  that  he  sat 
very  unsafe  upon  the  throne  which  he  had  so  wickedly  gotten 
possession  of.  Whereon  growing  jealous  and  suspicious,  lest  some 
of  his  brothers  should  serve  him  as  he  had  served  Xerxes  ;  and 
fearing  Ochus,  whom  his  father  had  made  governor  of  Hyrcania, 
more  than  all  the  rest,  he  sent  for  him  to  come  to  court,  with 
intention  to  rid  himself  of  him,  by  putting  him  to  death.  But 
Ochus  perceiving  what  his  designs  were,  under  several  pretences 
from  time  to  time  delayed  his  coming,  till  at  length  having  got 
together  a  powerful  army,  he  marched  against  him  for  the  re- 
venging (as  he  declared)  the  death  of  his  brother  Xerxes ; 
whereon  many  of  the  nobility,  and  several  governors  of  provinces, 
who  were  disgusted  with  the  cruelty  and  mismanagement  of 
Sogdianus,  revolted  from  him,  and  went  over  to  Ochus,  and 
having  put  the  royal  tiara  upon  his  head  declared  him  king. 
Sogdianus  seeing  himself  thus  deserted,  fell  into  great  fear  of 
the  power  of  his  brother,  and  having  less  courage  to  defend  what 
he  had  wickedly  done,  than  he  had  to  commit  it,  was  prevailed 
upon,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  his  friends, 
to  come  to  a  treaty  with  Ochus  ;  who  having  hereby  gotten  him 
into  his  power,  cast  him  into  ashes,  and  there  made  him  die  a 
most  cruel  death.  This  dwas  one  of  the  punishments  of  the 
Persians,  whereby  great  criminals  among  them  were  put  to 
death.  The  manner  of  it  is  described  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees  to  be  thus  :  an  high  tower 
being  filled  a  great  way  up  with  ashes,  the  criminal  was  from 
the  top  thrown  down  headlong  into  them,  and  there  had  the 
ashes  by  a  wheel  continually  stirred  up  and  raised  about  him,  till 
he  was  suffocated  by  them  and  died.  And  thus  this  wicked 
prince  with  his  life  lost  his  empire,  after  he  had  held  it  only  six 
months  and  fifteen  days. 
B.C.  42?.      Sogdianus  being  thus  dispatched,  Ochus  obtained  the  kingdom, 

d  Concerning  the  first  invention  of  this  punishment,  Bee  Valerius  Maxiums,  lib.  g. 
rap.  2.  exter.  §.  6. 
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and  las  ROOD  M  bfl  Wti  settled  in  it,  ho  changed  hi.s  name, 
taking  that  <>f  Darius  instead  of  Ochus,  and  is  the  same  whom 
historians  call  Dariui  Nothus.  He  reigned  nineteen  years,  and 
is  in  Ptolemy's  Canon  placed  a<  the  next  immediate  successor  of 

Artaxerxef  Longimanne,  according  to  the  method  of  that  Canon, 
which  always  reokona  to  the  predecessor  the  whole  last  year  in 
which  he  died,  and  placeth  him  as  the  next  successor,  who  was 
on  the  throne  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following,  (as  hath 
been  already  observed  ;)  and  both  the  reigns  of  Xerxes  and 
Sogdianus  making  but  eight  months,  and  these  not  reaching  to 
the  end  of  the  year  in  which  Artaxerxes  died,  their  reigns  in 
that  Canon  are  oasi  into  the  last  year  of  Artaxerxes,  and  Darius 
M  placed  next  him,  as  if  he  had  been  his  immediate  successor. 

But  it  not  being  the  usage  of  the  Persian  kings,  on  their 
accession  to  the  throne,  to  displace  any  of  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, unless  they  were  such  as  they  had  just  reason  to  mistrust, 
Nehemiah,  during  all  these  revolutions  in  the  empire,  continued 
still  in  his  government  of  Judsea,  and  went  on  with  the  same 
zeal  and  vigour  to  reform  it  in  all  things,  relating  either  to 
ehurch  or  state,  and  to  correct  and  set  all  at  rights,  that  was 
amiss  in  either  of  them. 

Arsites  seeing  how  Sogdianus  had  supplanted  Xerxes,  and  B.C. 42: 
Ochus  Sogdianus,  thought  to  do  the  same  with  Ochus.  And 
therefore,  though  he  was  his  brother  by  the  same  mother  as 
well  as  by  the  same  father, f  rebelled  against  him,  and  Artyphius 
the  son  of  Megabyzus  joined  with  him  in  this  revolt.  Ochus, 
now  called  Darius,  sent  against  Artyphius,  Artasyras  one  of  his 
generals,  while  he  with  another  army  marched  against  Arsites. 
Artyphius  vanquished  his  adversary  in  two  battles  by  the  help 
of  his  Grecian  mercenaries.  But  these  being  bribed  over  to 
Artasyras,  he  lost  the  third  battle,  and  thereby  being  reduced 
to  the  n tn lost  difficulty,  he  surrendered,  on  hopes  given  him  of 
mercy,  into  the  hands  of  Darius,  who  would  immediately  have 
put  him  to  death,  but  that  he  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  Pary- 
satis  his  <jueen.  She  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Artaxerxes 
his  father  by  another  mother,  and  a  very  subtle  crafty  woman, 
and  whose  counsel  and  advice  he  chiefly  depended  upon  in  the 
management  of  all  his  affairs.  Her  advice  on  the  present  occa- 
sion was  to  treat  Artyphius  with  all  maimer  of  clemency,  that 
by  such  usage  of  a  rebel  servant,  he  might  the  better  encourage 
e  Ctesias.     Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  12.  p.  322.     Ptol.  Can.  '  Ctcsias. 
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his  rebel  brother  to  hope  for  the  same  favour,  and  cast  himself 
upon  his  mercy,  and  that  if  he  could  this  way  decoy  him  into 
his  power,  he  might  then  deal  with  both  as  he  should  think  fit. 
Darius  following  this  advice,  had  that  success  in  it  which  was 
proposed.  For  Arsites  being  informed  with  what  clemency  Ar- 
typhius  was  treated,  thought  he,  as  a  brother,  might  be  favoured 
much  more  ;  and  therefore  coming  to  terms  with  the  king,  yield- 
ed himself  unto  him.  But  when  he  had  thus  got  him  into  his 
power,  he  cast  both  him  and  Artyphius  into  the  ashes,  and  there 
made  them  both  miserably  perish.  Darius  was  much  inclined 
to  have  spared  Arsites,  but  he  was  overruled  herein  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Parysatis,  who  pressed  it  upon  him,  that  he  could  no 
otherwise  provide  for  his  own  safety  but  by  the  death  of  this 
rebel.  And  the  force  of  this  argument  prevailed  with  him,  though 
with  great  difficulty,  to  consent  to  it.  They  being  both  born  of 
the  same  mother,  this  was  the  cause  of  the  tenderness  which  he 
had  for  him. 

He  also  put  to  death  Pharnacyas  the  eunuch,  for  the  hand 
which  he  had  in  the  death  of  Xerxes  ;  and  Monasthenes  another 
eunuch,  who  was  the  chief  confident  of  Sogdianus,  and  also  con- 
cerned with  him  in  his  treachery  against  his  brother,  was  forced 
to  kill  himself  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  a  much  severer  death, 
which  was  intended  for  him.  But  all  these  executions  did  not 
set  Darius  at  quiet  upon  his  throne.  For  many  other  troubles 
were  raised  against  him  afterwards. 
B.C. 414-  The  chiefest  and  the  most  dangerous  of  them  was  sthe  rebel- 
lion of  Pisuthnes,  who  being  made  governor  of  Lydia  did  there 
set  up  for  himself,  and  cast  off  his  obedience  to  the  king ;  to 
which  he  was  chiefly  encouraged  by  the  confidence  which  he 
placed  in  an  army  of  mercenary  Greeks,  whom  he  had  got  toge- 
ther into  his  service  under  the  command  of  Lycon  an  Athenian. 
Against  him  Darius  sent  Tissaphernes  with  an  army  to  suppress 
the  rebel,  and  also  with  a  commission  to  be  governor  of  Lydia 
in  his  stead.  Tissaphernes,  being  a  very  crafty  and  insidious 
man,  finds  ways  to  get  within  Pisuthnes's  Grecian  mercenaries, 
and  having  with  large  gifts  and  larger  promises  corrupted  both 
them  and  their  general  to  change  sides,  they  deserted  Pisuthnes 
and  went  over  to  Tissaphernes ;  whereby  Pisuthnes  being  left 
too  weak  any  longer  to  carry  on  his  designs,  was  persuaded,  on 
promises  made  him  of  pardon,  to  trust  to  them,  and  surrender 
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himself;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  1  trough t  to  the  king,  he  caused 
him  to  be  cast  1 1 » t « >  the  ashes,  and  there  perish,  in  the  same 
manner  as  had  been  the  fate  of  the  other  rebels  before  him. 
However  this  < i I <  1  not  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  which  he  had 
raised  in  those  parts;  for  ''Amorgas  his  son  still  continued  in 
arms  with  the  remaining  part  of  his  army,  and  for  about  two 
ra  after  infested  the  maritime  provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,  till 
at  length,  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Peloponnesians  at  Iasus, 
a  city  of  Ionia,  he  was  delivered  to  Tissaphernes,  and  put  to 
death. 

The  next  disturbance  which  Darius  had  'was  from  Artoxares 
the  chief  of  the  eunuchs.  He  had  three  eunuchs,  by  whose 
ministry  he  governed  all  the  affairs  of  his  empire  :  these  were, 
Artoxares,  Artibarxanes,  and  Athous ;  and  next  Parysatis  his 
queen,  he  placed  his  greatest  confidence  in  them,  and  trusted 
to  their  counsel  and  advice  above  all  others,  in  whatsoever  he 
did  through  all  the  emergencies  of  the  government.  By  which 
height  of  authority  Artoxares  being  intoxicated,  from  being 
chief  minister  he  at  length  began  to  dream  of  making  himself 
chief  governor  of  the  empire,  and  laid  designs  of  cutting  off  Da- 
rius, and  seizing  the  throne  for  himself.  And  that  his  being  an 
eunuch  might  be  no  obstacle  to  him  herein,  he  married  a  wife, 
and  wore  an  artificial  beard,  that  he  might  be  thought  to  be  no 
eunuch.  But  his  wife  knowing  the  whole  plot,  and  being  per- 
chance weary  of  an  husband  whom  she  found  to  be  truly  an 
eunuch  in  her  bed,  whatsoever  he  pretended  to  be  out  of  it,  dis- 
covered all  to  the  king,  whereon  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and 
delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  Parysatis,  who  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death  in  such  manner  as  would  best  satiate  her  cruelty, 
in  which  she  exceeded  all  women  living. 

But  the  greatest  misfortune  that  befell  Darius  during  all  his 
reign,  was  the  k  revolt  of  Egypt,  which  happened  in  the  same 
year  with  the  revolt  of  Pisuthnes.  For  although  Darius  again 
mastered  the  latter  of  these  rebellions,  he  never  could  the  other. 
Hut  the  whole  province  of  Egypt,  which  was  one  of  the  best  of 
the  whole  Persian  empire,  was  lost  unto  him  all  the  remaining 
part  of  his  reign,  as  it  also  was  to  his  successors,  till  it  was 
again  reduced  by  Ochus,  as  will  be  hereafter  related.  For  the 
Egyptians  being  weary  of  the  Persian  yoke,  Amyrtseus  Saites 
took  the  advantage  of  it,  and  sallied  out  of  his  fens,  where  he 
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had  reigned  ever  since  the  suppression  of  Inarus's  revolt,  and 
being  joined  by  the  other  Egyptians,  soon  drove  the  Persians  out 
of  the  country,  and  made  himself  king  of  all  Egypt,  and  reigned 
there  six  years. 

About  this  time  happened  at  Athens  the  condemnation  of 
Diagoras  the  Melian.  He  having  settled  in  that  city,  and  there 
1  taught  atheism,  the  Athenians  prosecuted  him  for  it.  But  by 
flying  out  of  that  country  he  escaped  the  punishment  of  death, 
which  was  intended  for  him,  although  not  the  sentence.  For 
the  Athenians,  having  in  his  absence  condemned  him  for  his  im- 
pious doctrine,  did  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  and  decreed  the 
reward  of  a  talent  to  whosoever  should  kill  him,  wheresoever  he 
should  be  found.  And  about  twenty  years  before  mthey  had 
proceeded  against  Protagoras,  another  philosopher,  with  the 
like  severity,  for  only  doubting  of  the  being  of  a  God.  For  in 
the  beginning  of  one  of  his  books  he  having  written  thus,  "  Of 
"  the  gods  I  know  nothing,  neither  that  they  are,  nor  that  they 
"  are  not.  For  there  are  many  things  that  hinder,  the  blind- 
"  ness  of  our  understanding,  and  the  shortness  of  human  life,'1"' 
the  Athenians  would  not  endure  so  much  as  the  raising  of  a 
doubt  about  this  matter,  but  calling  in  all  his  books  by  the 
common  criers  of  their  city,  they  caused  them  all  publicly  to  be 
burnt  with  infamy,  and  banished  the  author  out  of  their  terri- 
tories for  ever.  Both  these  had  been  the  scholars  of  Democri- 
tus  the  first  founder  of  the  atomical  philosophy,  which  is  indeed 
wholly  an  atheistical  scheme.  For  though  it  allows  the  being 
of  a  God  in  name,  it  takes  it  away  in  effect.  For  by  denying 
the  power  of  God  to  create  the  world,  and  the  providence  of 
God  to  govern  the  world,  and  the  justice  of  God  to  judge  the 
world,  they  do  the  same  in  effect,  as  if  they  had  denied  his  being. 
But  this  they  durst  not  openly  do  even  among  the  heathens  for 
fear  of  punishment  :  the  greater  shame  is  it  to  us,  who  in  a 
Christian  state  permit  so  many  impious  wretches  to  do  this  thing 
among  us,  with  a  free  liberty  and  absolute  impunity. 
B.C. 41 3.  Eliashib  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  died  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  Darius  Nothus,  after  he  had  held  that  pontificate  forty  years, 
and  "was  succeeded  in  it  by  Joiada  his  son. 
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At  this  time  "Tissaphernei  was  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  B.c.412. 
ami  DPharnabacns  of  tin-  Hellespont,  for  king  Darius;  who 
being  men  of  greei  sraft,  and  mIsh  of  great  application  for  the 
prostvuthiLT  tin'  interest  of  their  prince,  were  not  wanting  to 
make  the  best  advantage  they  could  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Greeks,  for  the  promoting  of  the  welfare  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  Pelopotmesian  war  had  now  been  carried  on  between  the 
Laeedmmoniana  and  the  Athenians  to  the  twentieth  year.  The 
policy  practised  herein  by  these  two  Persians  was,  sometimes  to 
help  one  ami  sometimes  the  other,  that  the  matter  being  equally 
balanced  between  them,  neither  might  by  suppressing  the  other 
be  at  leisure  to  trouble  them,  who  had  so  long  been  the  common 
enemy  of  both.  And  therefore  at  this  time  the  Athenians  seem- 
ing to  them  to  have  the  ascendant  over  the  other  in  the  fortune 
of  the  war,  especially  on  the  Asian  coasts,  and  having  there 
much  provoked  them  by  the  auxiliaries  which  they  had  sent 
under  the  command  of  Lycon,  for  the  aiding  and  supporting  of 
Pisuthnes  in  his  revolt,  they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  against  them.  This  had  been  treated  of  with 
them  by  Tissaphernes  the  following  year,  but  now  was  by  the 
consent  of  both  governors  agreed  to,  whereby  the  Persians  were 
obliged  to  furnish  the  Lacedamionians  with  large  subsidies  for 
the  payment  of  their  fleet ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  consi- 
deration hereof,  yielded  that  the  Persian  king  should  have  all 
those  countries  and  cities,  which  he  or  his  ancestors  had  at  any 
time  before  the  date  of  the  treaty  been  possessed  of.  But  when 
this  treaty  came  to  be  examined  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, the  concessions  made  in  it  to  the  king  of  Persia  were 
thought  too  large,  as  including  all  the  islands  of  the  Egean  sea, 
and  also  all  those  countries  which  Xerxes  had  taken  possession 
of  on  this  side  the  Hellespont,  and  therefore  the  ratification  of 
them  was  denied.  And  by  this  time  the  Athenians  wanting  the 
balance  on  their  side,  to  make  them  bear  even  with  their  adver- 
phernes  and  Pharnabazus  upon  this  provocation 
•  ■allied  over  their  assistance  to  them  ;  and  although  the  next 
year,  on  ;ni  emendation  made  in  the  yielding  clause,  by  limiting 
of  it  to  the  Asian  provinces,  the  treaty  was  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Laoedsemonians,  yet  by  several  underhand  and 
indirect  practices  they  rather  assisted  the  Athenians  than  them, 
especially  in  defrauding  their  fleet  of  the  subsidies  they  promised 
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to  pay  them,  and  by  sending  back  Alcibiades   again  to  the 
Athenians,  which  turned  the  whole  fate  of  the  war.     And  thus 
they  continued  either  openly  or  covertly,  sometimes  to  help  one, 
and  sometimes  to  help  the  other,  in  order  to  weaken  and  waste 
both,  till  Cyrus  came  to  be  chief  governor  of  the  Asian  pro- 
vinces. 
B.C. 410.      Amyrtaeus  having  settled  himself  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
by  a  total  expulsion  of  the  Persians  out  of  that  country,  °made 
great  preparations  to  follow  them  into  Phoenicia,  and  had  the 
Arabians  in  confederacy  with  him  for  this  purpose.     Of  which 
the  king  of  Persia  having  received  advice,  the  fleet  with  which 
he  had  stipulated  to  help  the  Lacedaemonians  was  recalled  to 
defend  his  own  territories.   But  the  war  seems  not  to  have  broken 
out  there  till  the  year  following. 
B.C. 409.      In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Darius  Nothus  ended  the  first  seven 
weeks  of  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel's  prophecy.     For  then  the 
restoration  of  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
and  Judaea  was  fully  finished,  in  that  last  act  of  reformation, 
which  is  recorded  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  from 
the  23d  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  just  forty-nine  years 
after  it  had  been  first  begun  by  Ezra,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.    And  this  reformation  was  the  removal 
of  all  unlawful  marriages  from  among  the  people.    For  although 
the  law  p strictly  forbade  them  to  make  intermarriages  with  any 
foreign   nation,  either   by  giving  their  daughters  to  them  for 
wives,  or  by  taking  their  daughters  to  themselves,  yet  since 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  they  had  given  little 
regard  hereto,  but  took  to  them  wives  of  all  the  nations  round 
about  them,  with  whom  God  had  strictly  commanded  them  not 
to  make  any  alliances.     It  seems  most  likely,  that  while  they 
were  mixed  with  the  strange  nations  of  those  countries  of  the 
East,  into  which  they  were  carried  captive  by  the  Babylonians, 
they  there  first  made  these  strange  marriages,  and  from  thence 
brought  with  them  this  forbidden  usage  on  their  return.     Ezra 
found  nit  spread  among  them  on  his  first  coming  to  Jerusalem, 
and  although  for  a  while  he  had  brought  it  to  a  thorough  re- 
formation, yet  by  the  time  that  Nehemiah  came  to  succeed  him, 
rthe  corruption  was  grown  up  again ;  and  although  he  did  then 
again  reform  it,  and  made  all  the  people  enter  into  a  covenant 
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with  God.  an<l  seal  it  with  an  oath  and  a  curse  upon  themselves, 
strictly  to  observe  the  rule  of  Good's  law  herein  for  the  future; 
and  a  tittle  after  his  la-t  return  t < »  his  government,  he  had  made 
another  reformation  herein,  'by  separating  from  Israel  all  the 
mixed  multitude,  yet  this  did  not  wholly  root  out  the  evil,  but  it 
l'ivw  up  again,  and  'at  length  came  to  such  an  height,  that  the 
pontifical  house,  which  of  all  others  ought  to  have  been  kept  the 
dearest  from  all  such  impure  commixtures,  was  polluted  there- 
with. For  <>ne  of  the  sons  of  Joiada  the  high  priest,  whom  "Jo- 
sephus  calls  Manasseh,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat 
the  Horonite ;  whereby  an  ill  example  being  given  for  the  breach 
of  the  law,  by  such  as  were  most  concerned  to  see  to  the  observ- 
ance of  it,  Nchemiah  came  in  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  his 
]  K.wer  to  remedy  this  enormity,  and  forced  all  who  had  taken 
such  strange  wives  forthwith  to  part  with  them,  or  depart  the 
country  ;  whereon  Manasseh  being  unwilling  to  quit  his  wife,  fled 
to  Samaria  ;  and  many  others,  who  being  in  the  same  case  with 
him  were  also  of  the  same  mind,  accompanied  him  thither,  and 
there  settled  under  the  protection  of  Sanballat,  who  was  the 
governor  of  the  place. 

It  may  be  here  objected,  that  I  put  the  last  reformation  of 
Nehemiah  too  low,  and  the  marriage  of  Manasseh  too  high ; 
and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary,  before  I  proceed  any  farther, 
to  clear  these  two  particulars. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  this  last  act  of  Nehemiah's  reformation, 
whereby  he  purged  the  land  of  such  as  would  not  be  obedient  to 
the  law  of  God  in  the  case  of  their  wives,  Nehemiah  himself  tells 
us,  it  was  "while  Joiada  was  high  priest  at  Jerusalem.  But  ac- 
cording >to  the  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,  (which  gives  us  zthe 
truest  account  of  the  succession  of  the  high  priests  of  the  Jews, 
from  the  captivity  of  Babylon  to  the  reign  of  the  Seleucian 
kings,)  Joiada  succeeded  in  the  high  priesthood  on  the  death  of 
Eliashib  his  father,  only  four  years  before  this  year  in  which  I 
place  this  act  of  reformation.  And  therefore  higher  than  this, 
unless  in  one  of  these  four  years,  it  cannot  be  placed  within  tho 
time  of  Joiada's  high  priesthood.     And  that  which  determines 
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me  to  place  it  in  the  fifth  year  of  that  priesthood,  rather  than  in 
any  of  the  four  preceding,  is  the  prophecy  of  Daniel's  seventy 
weeks.  For  by  that  prophecy,  from  the  going  forth  of  the  de- 
cree to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem,  (that  is,  to  restore  and 
build  up  again  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem, 
by  a  thorough  reformation  of  both,)  to  the  end  of  that  reforma- 
tion, were  to  be  seven  of  those  weeks,  that  is,  forty-nine  years. 
And  these  forty-nine  years  beginning  in  the  seventh  year  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  Longimanus,  when  this  decree  was  granted  to  Ezra, 
they  must  end  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Darius  Nothus  his  son, 
which  was  the  fifth  year  of  the  high  priesthood  of  Joiada,  and 
therefore  here  this  reformation  must  have  had  its  ending  also. 
And  since  the  expulsion  of  Manasseh,  with  such  others  with  him 
as  would  not  be  reformed,  is  the  last  act  which  is  mentioned  to 
have  been  done  of  this  reformation  in  those  very  Scriptures, 
which  are  professedly  written  to  give  us  an  account  of  the  whole 
of  it,  what  is  more  reasonable  than  to  infer,  that  in  this  act  it 
had  its  conclusion  ?  and  that  therefore  this  act  must  be  there 
placed  where  that  reformation  ended,  that  is,  forty-nine  years 
after  it  had  its  beginning,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel, 
which  I  have  mentioned.  And  from  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  to  the  fifteenth  of  Darius  Nothus  were  just  forty- 
nine  years.  If  any  one  shall  say,  that  in  the  text  of  Nehcmiah 
(chap.  xiii.  28.)  the  word  high  priest  is  put  in  apposition  with 
Eliashib,  and  not  with  Joiada,  and  that  therefore  this  last  act  of 
Nehemiah's  reformation  was  in  the  high  priesthood  of  Eliashib. 
and  not  in  that  of  Joiada  his  son  ;  my  answer  to  it  is,  that  the 
Hebrew  original  cannot  bear  this  interpretation.  For  it  having 
been  the  usage  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  of  all  other  nations  of  the 
East,  for  the  better  distinguishing  of  persons,  to  add  the  name 
of  the  father  to  that  of  the  son,  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
lately  practised  by  the  Welsh,  and  still  is  among  the  Irish,  these 
words  in  the  text,  Joiada  Ben  Eliashib,  i.  e.  Joiada  the  son  of 
Eliashib,  all  together  make  but  one  name  of  the  same  person ; 
and  therefore  the  word  high  priest,  which  followeth,  can  be  put 
in  apposition  with  nothing  but  the  whole  of  it. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  that  I  place  the  marriage  of  Ma- 
nasseh too  high,  my  answer  is,  I  place  it  there  where  the  Scrip- 
tures place  it,  that  is,  in  the  high  priesthood  of  Joiada.  Josephus 
indeed  placeth  this  marriage  in  the  high  priesthood  of  Jaddua 
the  grandson  of  Joiada,  and  saith,  that  he  who   contracted 
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it  wai  tin-  brother  of  Jaddua,  and  the  son  of  Johanan*  To 
reconcile  this  matter,  some  fancy  that  there  were  two  Sanbal- 
lats,  the  first  the  Sanballat  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the 
other  tin;  Sanballat  of  Josephus,  and  that  there  were  two  mar- 
riages oontraoted  by  two  different  ])crsons,  sons  of  two  different 
high  priests  of  the  Jews,  with  two  different  women,  who  were 
Bach  daughters  of  two  different  Sanballats  ;  the  first  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Sanballat  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  other  the  daughter 
of  the  Sanballat  of  Joeephna  ;  and  that  he  that  married  the  first 
of  them  was  a  son  of  Joiada,  but  that  he  that  married  the  second 
of  them  was  the  son  of  Johanan,  and  brother  of  Jaddua.  But 
as  I  have  shewn  before,  that  there  could  be  but  one  Sanballat, 
and  that  the  Sanballat  of  Josephus  was  the  same  with  the  San- 
ballat of  the  holy  Scriptures,  but  that  Josephus,  by  a  mistake  in 
his  chronology,  placed  him  in  the  time  of  Darius  Codomannus, 
whereas  he  should  have  placed  him  in  the  time  of  Darius  No- 
thus  ;  so  it  must  follow  from  hence,  that  he  was  one  and 
the  same  high  priest's  son,  that  married  his  daughter.  For 
each  who  is  said  to  have  contracted  this  marriage  being  the  son 
of  an  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  each  marrying  the  daughter  of  a 
Sanballat  governor  of  Samaria,  and  each  being  expelled  Jerusa- 
lem for  it ;  these  three  characters  sufficiently  prove  both  to  be 
the  same  person.  The  Scriptures  indeed  give  him  no  name,  but 
Josephus  calls  him  Manasseh,  and  therefore  I  call  him  so  too. 
The  question  therefore  being  reduced  to  this,  whether  this  mar- 
riage is  to  be  placed  in  the  high  priesthood  of  Joiada,  and  the 
reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  where  the  Scriptures  place  it,  or  else  in 
the  high  priesthood  of  Jaddua,  and  the  reign  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus,  where  Josephus  placeth  it;  1  hope  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  determining  which  authority  to  follow. 

The  war  being  a  carried  on  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Persians,  and  each  contending  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  their 
barrier  on  the  borders,  it  seems  most  likely  that  Darius  on  this 
occasion  came  in  person  into  Phoenicia,  and  that  then  it  was, 
that  Sanballat  attending  him,  so  far  insinuated  himself  into  his 
favour,  bas  to  obtain  from  him  a  grant  to  build  on  mount  Gerizim, 
mar  Samaria,  a  temple  like  that  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  make 
Manasseh  his  son-in-law  high  priest  of  it ;  and  that  herein  all 
that  had  its  foundation,  which  Josephus  by  mistaking  the  time 
attributes  to  Darius  Codomannus  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
■  Diedor.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  3^5.  h  Joseph,  lib.  13.  c.  8. 
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And  perchance  this  war  might  some  time  after  produce  that 
siege  of  Gaza,  at  c  which  Sanballat  died  :  for  even  at  this  time 
he  must  have  been  a  very  old  man.  Gaza  being  the  common 
inlet  between  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  for  the  passing  of  each  to 
other,  the  possession  of  it  was  of  great  importance  on  either 
side.  If  held  by  the  Egyptians,  it  would  be  a  gate  to  let  them 
in  to  ravage  Judsea,  Phoenicia,  and  Syria ;  and  if  by  the  Per- 
sians, it  would  be  a  strong  barrier  to  keep  them  out,  and  also  be 
a  like  gate  for  the  passage  of  the  Persian  forces  into  Egypt. 
And  therefore  if  Amyrtseus  had  now  possessed  himself  of  this 
important  post,  it  concerned  the  king  of  Persia  to  do  his  utmost 
to  recover  it.  For  without  it  he  could  neither  defend  the  terri- 
tories which  he  had  remaining  in  those  parts,  nor  pass  into 
Egypt  to  recover  what  he  had  there  lost.  For  he  that  was 
master  of  this  pass  could  obstruct  the  passage  either  way.  And 
therefore  dAlexander  himself,  after  his  victory  at  Issus,  could 
not  pass  into  Egypt  till  he  had  taken  it. 

Sanballat  having  built  this  temple,  and  made  Manasseh  high 
priest  of  it,  Samaria  thenceforth  became  ethe  common  refuge 
and  asylum  of  the  refractory  Jews  ;  so  that  if  any  among  them 
were  found  guilty  of  violating  the  law,  as  in  eating  forbidden 
meats,  the  breach  of  the  sabbath,  or  the  like,  and  were  called  to 
an  account  for  it,  they  fled  to  the  Samaritans,  and  there  found 
reception;  by  which  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  some 
time  the  greatest  part  of  that  people  were  made  up  of  apostate 
Jews  and  their  descendants.  The  first  of  these  Samaritans 
were  the  Cutheans,  and  such  others  of  the  eastern  nations,  as 
Esarhaddon  planted  there  after  the  deportation  of  the  Israelites. 
But  when  these  apostate  Jews  flocked  to  them,  they  became  a 
mongrel  sort  of  people  made  up  of  both.  But  the  mixing  of  so 
many  Jews  among  them  soon  made  a  change  in  their  religion. 
For  whereas  they  had  hitherto  f  worshipped  the  God  of  Israel 
only  in  conjunction  with  their  other  gods,  that  is,  the  gods  of 
those  nations  of  the  East  from  whence  they  came  ;  after  a  temple 
was  built  among  them,  in  which  the  daily  service  was  constantly 
performed  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  book  of 
the  law  of  Moses  was  brought  to  Samaria,  and  there  publicly 
read  to  them,  they  soon  sleft  off  worshipping  their  false  gods, 

Jo  eph.  lib.  13.  C.  8.  f  1  Kinsjs  xvii. 

<>  Q.  Curtius,  1.4.  c.  6.    Pint,  in  Alex.  B  Epiphaniua  Her.  9.    Hottingeri  Ex- 

Arriim.  lib.  :.  edit.  Blancard.  p.  150.  ercitat10D.es  Anti-Morinianc,  §.  16. 
1  Jo*  ph.  Anli(|.  lib.  11.  c  8. 
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and  oonformed  themselves  wholly  t<»  the  worship  of  the  true 
Qod,  according  to  the  rule  which  was  in  thai  book  prescribed  to 
them,  and  were  more  exact  in  it  (as  hsome  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
acknowledge)  than  the  Jews  themselves.  However,  the  Jews 
looking  on  them  as  apostates,  hated  them  above  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  so  as  't<>  avoid  all  manner  of  converse  and  commu- 
nication with  them.  This  hatred  first  began  from  the  opposi- 
tion which  the  Samaritans  made  against  them,  on  their  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  both  in  their  rebuilding  of  the 
temple,  and  their  repairing  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  of  which 
an  account  hath  been  above  given ;  and  it  was  afterwards  much 
increased  by  this  apostasy  of  Manasseh,  and  those  who  joined 
with  him  in  it,  and  by  their  erecting  hereon  an  altar  and  a 
temple,  in  opposition  to  theirs  at  Jerusalem.  And  all  others,  who 
at  any  time  after  fled  from  Jerusalem  for  the  violating  of  the 
law,  always  finding  reception  among  them,  this  continually  far- 
ther added  to  the  rancour  which  the  Jews  had  entertained 
against  them,  till  at  length  it  grew  to  that  height,  that  the 
Jews  published  a  curse  and  an  anathema  against  them,  the  bit- 
terest that  ever  was  denounced  against  any  people.  For  thereby 
they  forbade  all  manner  of  communication  with  them,  declaring 
all  the  fruits  and  products  of  their  land,  and  every  thing  else  of 
theirs,  which  was  either  eaten  or  drunk  among  them,  to  be  as 
swine's  flesh,  and  prohibited  all  of  their  nation  ever  to  taste 
thereof;  and  also  excluded  all  of  that  people  from  being  ever 
received  as  proselytes  to  their  religion.  And  in  the  last  place 
proceeded  so  far,  as  even  to  the  barring  of  them  for  ever  from 
having  any  portion  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  eternal 
life,  as  if  this  also  were  in  their  power.  This  curse,  they 
say,  was  first  denounced  against  them  by  Zerubbabel  and  Je- 
shua,  on  the  opposition  which  they  gave  them  in  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple,  and  by  them  transmitted  to  the  Jews  of 
Babylon,  where  it  being  also  ratified  and  confirmed,  it  became 
thereby  the  act  and  sentence  of  the  whole  Jewish  Church. 
This  account  is  given  of  it  k  in  Pirke  It.  Eliezer,  which  is  >  re- 
puted one  of  the  ancientest  of  their  books.  And  ever  since,  they 
say,  it  hath  been  renewed,  and  also  by  adding  curse  upon  curse 

h  Maimonidee  in  tractatum  Misnicum  Lightfoot,  toL  i.  p.  599. 

Beracoth,  c.  8.  §.  8.     Obadiah  Bartcnora  '  The  Jews  say  this  book  was  written 

in  eondem  tractatum.  cap.  7.  §.  1.  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but 

i  John  iv.  9.  there  being  mention  made  therein  of  the 

1-   Cap.   38.    et    vide    Animadversiones  Saracen  empire,  it  must  have  been  written 

Yor-tii  ad  locum  pradictum,  p.  226-230.  at  least  six  hundred  years  after. 
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continually  aggravated  among  them.  But  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  was  done  by  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua,  in  the  manner  as 
related  by  R.  Eliezer.  If  it  were  done  at  all,  it  was  done  after- 
wards, when  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  against  them  was  grown  to 
the  utmost  height  from  the  causes  mentioned.  But  thus  much 
is  certain,  that  for  many  ages  past,  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
towards  the  Samaritans  hath  been  according  to  the  tenor  of 
this  anathema,  they  constantly  refusing  all  manner  of  converse 
or  communication  with  them  ;  and  so  it  was  even  in  our 
Saviour's  time.  For  why  else  should  the  woman  of  Samaria  ask 
our  Saviour,  How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest  drink  of  me, 
who  am  a  tooman  of  Samaria  ?  but  that  it  was  even  then  for- 
bidden among  the  Jews,  either  to  eat  or  drink  any  thing  of  that 
which  was  the  Samaritans\  And  the  words  immediately  follow- 
ing are  to  this  purpose ;  for  they  tell  us,  that  the  Jews  had  no 
dealings  with  the  Samaritans.  The  common  name  by  which  they 
call  these  people  is  that  of  Cutheans,  which  is  a  name  of  so 
great  infamy  among  them,  that  whenever  they  are  provoked  to 
express  the  utmost  of  their  rancour  against  any  one,  they  call 
him  Cuthean,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  often  call  those  whom 
we  detest  Jews  or  Turks  ;  but  that  of  Cuthean  imports  a  much 
greater  degree  of  detestation  among  them,  than  either  of  the 
other  two  do  among  us.  And  that  this  humour  was  very  ancient 
among  them  appears  from  hence,  that  when  the  Jews  expressed 
their  utmost  aversion  to  our  Saviour,  they  said  unto  him,  m  Thou 
art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil ;  as  if  to  be  a  Samaritan  and 
have  a  devil  were  things  of  equal  reproach.  And  the  author 
of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  when  he  reckons  up  the  nations 
which  were  most  detestable  to  the  Jews,  names  n the  foolish  people 
that  dwell  in  Sichem,  to  be  those  who  were  chiefly  so.  However, 
the  Samaritans  themselves  will  not  own  their  original  from  those 
eastern  colonies  of  Esarhaddon,  but  claim  to  be  descended  from 
the  sons  of  Joseph,  and  therefore  call  Jacob  their  father ;  and 
so  the  woman  of  Samaria  "calls  him  in  her  discourse  with  our 
Saviour.  But  Josephus  P  tells  us  they  used  to  do  this  only  when 
the  Jews  were  in  prosperity :  but  if  at  any  time  they  fell  under 
difficulties  or  oppressions,  they  then  disclaimed  all  relation  to 
them,  saying  they  were  of  another  nation,  as  q\vas  notoriously 
done  by  them  in  the  time  of  Antiochus's  persecution.     The 

n»  John  viii.  48.  P  Antiq.  lib.  9.  C  14.  <t  n.  c.  8. 

n  ErHt'sinsticus  1.  2<>.      "John  iv.  i  :.  <l  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  tl.  c  J, 
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particulars  in  which  they  and  the  Jewi  diffei  from  each  other  in 
their  religion,  are  these  following: 

I.  The  Samaritans  i  receive  ttone  other  Scriptures  than  the 
five  books  of  Moses,  rejecting  all  the  other  books  which  are  in 
the  Jewish  canon.  And  these  five  books  they  still  have  among 
th'iii,  written  in  the  old  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  character,  which 
was  in  nee  among  them  before  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  in 
which  both  these  and  all  other  Scriptures  were  written,  till  Ezra 
transcribed  them  into  that  of  the  Chaldeans.  And  this  hath  led 
many  learned  men  into  a  mistake,  as  if  the  Samaritan  copy,  be- 
cause written  in  the  old  character,  were  the  true  authentic  copy, 
and  that  Ezra's  was  only  a  transcript;  whereas,  in  truth,  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  no  more  than  a  transcript,  copied  in 
another  character  from  that  of  Ezra,  with  some  variations, 
additions,  and  transpositions  made  therein.  That  it  was  copied 
from  that  of  Ezra,  is  manifest  from  two  reasons  :  for,  1st,  It 
hath  all  the  interpolations  that  Ezra's  copy  hath  ;  and  that  he 
was  the  author  of  those  interpolations  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged :  and  therefore  had  it  been  ancienter  than  Ezra's  copy, 
it  must  have  been  without  them.  2dly,  There  are  a  great  many 
variations  in  the  Samaritan  copy,  which  are  manifestly  caused 
by  the  mistake  of  the  similar  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet ; 
which  letters  having  no  similitude  in  the  Samaritan  character, 
this  evidently  proves  those  variations  were  made  in  transcribing 
the  Samaritan  from  the  Hebrew,  and  not  in  transcribing  the 
Hebrew  from  the  Samaritan.  It  seems  from  hence  to  be  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  Manasseh,  when  he  fled  to  the  Samaritans,  first 
brought  the  law  of  Moses  among  them.  Esarhaddon  indeed 
s  sent  to  his  new  colony,  which  he  had  planted  in  Samaria, 
an  Israelitish  priest,  to  teach  them  the  way  of  worshipping 
God  according  to  the  manner  of  the  former  inhabitants  ;  but 
it  appears  not  that  he  did  this  by  bringing  the  law  of  Moses 
among  them,  or  that  they  were  any  otherwise  instructed  in  it, 
than  by  tradition,  till  Manasseh  came  among  them.  For  had 
they  received  the  law  of  Moses  from  the  first,  and  made  that 
the  rule  of  worship,  which  they  paid  the  God  of  Israel,  from  the 
time  of  the  coming  of  that  priest  among  them,  how  could  they 
have  continued  in  that  gross  idolatry  of  worshipping  other  gods 
in  conjunction  with  him,  which  that  law  doth  so  often  and  so 

r  llieronymus  in  Dialogo  at  I  versus  Lu-     minis  Itinerarium,  p.  38.  Eutyehius,  &C. 
ciferiiinos.    Kpiplianius  Haeres.  9.    Bcnja-         s  2  Kings  xvii.  28. 
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strictly  forbid  I  A  nd  yet  in  this  idolatry,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
they  continued  till  the  building  of  the  temple  on  mount  Gerizim ; 
and  therefore  it  seems  clear,  that  till  then  they  had  not  a  copy 
of  this  law ;  but  that  when  Manasseh,  and  so  many  apostate 
Jews  with  him,  came  over  to  them,  and  settled  in  Samaria,  they 
first  brought  it  among  them ;  and  because  the  old  Phoenician 
character  was  that  only  which  the  Samaritans  were  accustomed 
to,  they  caused  this  law,  for  their  sakes,  to  be  written  out  in  that 
character ;  and  in  this  they  have  retained  it  ever  since.  This 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  Fathers 
and  ancient  Christian  writers ;  for  it  is  quoted  by  Origen,  Afri- 
canus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  Diodor  of  Tarsus,  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
Procopius  Gazseus,  and  others.  That  which  made  it  so  familiar 
to  them,  was  a  Greek  translation  of  it  then  extant,  which  now  is 
lost ;  for  as  there  was  a  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures made  for  the  use  of  the  Hellenistical  Jews,  which  we  call 
the  Septuagint,  so  also  was  there  a  like  Greek  translation  of  the 
Samaritan  Scriptures  (that  is,  the  Pentateuch,  which  they  only 
allowed  for  such)  made  for  the  use  of  the  Hellenistical  Samari- 
tans, especially  for  those  of  Alexandria,  'where  the  Samaritans 
dwelt  in  great  numbers,  as  well  as  the  Jews.  Origen  indeed, 
and  Jerome,  understood  the  Hebrew  language,  and  therefore 
might  have  consulted  the  Samaritan  text,  that  being  none  other 
than  Hebrew  in  another  character  :  but  the  rest  of  those  men- 
tioned understanding  nothing  of  it,  could  no  otherwise  have  any 
knowledge  of  this  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  but  from  the  transla- 
tion of  it.  And  there  is  also  an  old  scholiast  upon  the  Septua- 
gint, that  makes  frequent  mention  of  it ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the 
other  ancient  books,  in  which  any  mention  of  this  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  is  to  be  found,  were  all  written  before  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century.  From  that  time  for  above  a  thousand  years 
after,  it  hath  lain  wholly  in  the  dark,  and  in  an  absolute  state 
of  oblivion  among  all  Christians  both  of  the  west  and  east,  and 
hath  been  no  more  spoken  of  after  that  time  by  any  of  their 
writers,  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  Scali- 
ger,  having  gotten  notice  that  there  was  such  a  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch among  those  of  that  sect  in  the  East,  "made  heavy  com- 
plaints, that  no  one  would  take  care  to  get  a  copy  of  it  from 
thence,  and  bring  it  among  us  into  these  parts.    A  little  after 
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this,  s  archbishop  Usher  procured  several  copies  of  it  out  of  the 
East;  ami  not  long  after,  Sanoiue  Barley,  a  priest  of  the  Ora- 
tory at  Paris,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  Malo's  in  Britanny, 
> brought  another  copy  into  Europe,  and  reposited  it  in  the  li- 
brary belonging  to  that  order  in  Paris  :  from  which  copy  Mo- 
rinus.  another  priest  of  the  same  order,  published  it  in  the  Paris 
Polyglot.  This  Sancius  Harley  had  been  ambassador  from  the 
French  king  at  Constantinople,  where  having  resided  in  that 
quality  ten  years,  he  made  use  of  the  opportunity  which  he  had 
there,  of  making  a  good  collection  of  Oriental  books,  which  he 
brought  home  with  him  on  his  return ;  and  having  a  while  after 
entered  himself  among  the  Oratorians  at  Paris,  he  did  put  all 
these  books  into  their  library,  and  among  them  was  this  copy  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  Morinus  published. 

The  Samaritans,  besides  the  Pentateuch  in  the  original  He- 
brew language,  have  also  2  another  in  the  language  that  was 
vulgarly  spoken  among  them.  For  as  the  Jews  after  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity  degenerated  in  their  language  from  the  Hebrew 
to  the  Babylonish  dialect,  so  the  Samaritans  did  the  same : 
whether  this  happened  by  their  bringing  this  dialect  out  of  As- 
syria with  them,  when  they  first  came  to  plant  in  Samaria,  or 
that  they  first  fell  into  it  by  conforming  themselves  to  the  speech 
of  those  Phoenician  and  Syrian  nations  who  lived  next  them,  and 
with  whom  they  mostly  conversed,  or  else  had  it  from  the  mix- 
ture of  those  Jews  who  revolted  to  them  with  Manasseh,  we 
have  not  light  enough  to  determine.  But,  however  it  came  to 
pass,  after  it  so  happened,  the  vulgar  no  longer  understood  what 
was  written  in  the  Hebrew  language  :  and  therefore,  as  the  Jews, 
for  the  sake  of  the  vulgar  among  them,  who  understood  nothing 
but  the  vulgar  language,  were  forced  to  make  Chaldee  versions 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  they  call  the  Targums  or  Chaldee  para- 
phrases ;  so  the  Samaritans  were  forced,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
do  the  same  thing,  and  to  make  a  version  of  their  Pentateuch 
into  the  vulgar  Samaritan,  which  is  called  the  Samaritan  version. 
And  this  Samaritan  version,  as  well  as  the  original  Samaritan 
text,  Morinus  published  together  in  the  Polyglot  above  men- 
tioned. The  Samaritan  text  he  printed  from  Sancius  Harley^ 
copy ;  but  the  Samaritan  version  he  had  from  Peter  a  Valle,  a 
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gentleman  of  Rome,  who  having  many  years  travelled  over  the 
East,  brought  it  thence  with  him,  and  communicated  it  to  Mo- 
rinus.  But  that  work  being  precipitated  with  too  much  haste, 
it  had  passed  the  press  before  such  other  helps  came  to  him 
from  Perescius,  Dr.  Comber  dean  of  Carlisle,  and  others,  as 
would  have  enabled  him  to  have  made  it  much  more  perfect ; 
but  what  was  wanting  therein,  was  afterwards  rectified  in  the 
London  Polyglot,  in  which  the  Samaritan  text,  and  the  Sama- 
ritan version,  and  the  Latin  translation  of  both,  are  published 
all  together,  much  more  complete  and  correct  than  they  were 
before.  This  Samaritan  version  is  not  made,  like  the  Chaldee 
among  the  Jews,  by  way  of  paraphrase,  but  by  an  exact  render- 
ing of  the  text  word  for  word,  for  the  most  part  without  any 
variation ;  so  that  Morinus  thought  one  Latin  translation  might 
serve  for  both  :  and  the  London  Polyglot  hath  followed  the  same 
method ;  only  where  there  are  any  variations,  they  are  marked 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

As  to  the  variations,  additions,  and  transpositions,  whereby 
the  Samaritan  copy  differs  from  the  Hebrew,  they  are  all  enume- 
rated in  Hottinger's  book  against  Morinus,  and  in  the  collation 
made  of  both  texts  in  the  last  volume  of  the  London  Polyglot. 
It  is  not  to  be  so  much  wondered  at,  that  there  are  these  differ- 
ences between  these  two  copies,  as  that  there  should  not  have 
been  many  more,  after  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  one,  and 
those  who  had  adhered  to  the  other,  had  not  only  broken  off 
all  manner  of  communication,  but  had  constantly  been  in  the 
bitterest  variance  possible  with  each  other  for  above  two  thou- 
sand years :  for  so  long  had  passed  from  the  apostasy  of  Ma- 
nasseh  to  the  time  when  these  copies  were  first  brought  into 
Europe.  After  the  series  of  so  many  ages  past,  many  differences 
might  have  happened  by  the  errors  of  the  transcribers ;  and  the 
most  that  are  between  these  two  copies  are  of  this  sort.  As  to 
the  rest,  some  are  changes  designedly  made  by  the  Samaritans, 
for  the  better  support  of  their  cause  against  the  Jews ;  of  which 
sort,  one  that  is  notoriously  such  will  be  taken  notice  of  by  and 
by  in  its  proper  place.  Others  are  interpolations  for  the  better 
explication  of  the  text,  added  cither  from  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  else  by  way  of  paraphrase  upon  it,  to  express  explicitly 
what  was  thought  to  be  implicitly  contained  therein.  Of  the 
first  sort  are,  1st,  the  addition  which  we  find  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Exodus,  where,  between  the  25th  and  the 26th  verses, 
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is  inserted  what  we  have  from  the  9th  to  the  14th  rene  of  the 
first  of  Deuteronomy  inclusively;  ami,  Sdrjr,  thai  which  we  find 
in  the  tenth  of  Numbers,  where,  between  the  10th  and  tin.'  11th 
versos,  is  ins  rted  all  that  which  we  read  in  the  0th,  7th,  and 
8th  verses  of  the  first  of  Deuteronomy;  both  which  insertions 
•re  wanting  in  the  Hebrew.  And  of  the  other  sort  are  what  we 
find  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  ver.  8,  and  in  the  twelfth 
ehapter  of  Exodus,  ver.  40.  In  the  first  of  these,  after  what  is 
said  in  the  Hebrew  text,  And  Cain  spake  (or  said)  to  Abel  his 
Ireiher  ,  the  Samaritan  text  adds,  Let  us  go  into  the  field.  And 
in  the  latter,  instead  of  these  words  in  the  Hebrew  text,  Noio 
the  inhabiting  of  the  children  of  Israel,  whereby  they  inhabited  in 
Egypt,  "-ere  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  ;  the  Samaritan  text 
hath  it,  Now  the  inhabiting  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  their 
fathers^  whereby  they  inhabited  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  were  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Both  these 
additions,  it  is  manifest,  mend  the  text,  and  make  it  more  clear 
and  intelligible,  and  seem  to  add  nothing  to  the  Hebrew  copy, 
but  what  must  be  understood  by  the  reader  to  make  out  the 
sense  thereof.  As  to  the  other  variations,  the  most  considerable 
of  them  are  those  which  we  find  in  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs 
before  Abraham,  in  which  the  Samaritan  computation  comes 
nearer  to  the  Septuagint  than  to  the  Hebrew,  though  it  differs 
from  both.  How  these,  or  the  transpositions  of  verses,  or  the 
other  alterations  and  additions  which  are  found  in  the  Sama- 
ritan copy,  and  the  differences  which  from  thence  arise  between 
the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  came  about,  many  con- 
jectures have  been  offered ;  but  no  certain  judgment  being  to  be 
made  about  them,  without  a  better  light  to  direct  us  herein, 
than  we  can  now  have,  I  will  trouble  the  reader  with  none  of 
them ;  but  shall  add  only  this  farther  upon  this  head,  that  none 
of  these  differences  can  infer  that  the  Samaritan  copy  which  we 
now  have  is  not  truly  that  which  was  anciently  in  use  among 
them  :  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  passages  which  were  quoted 
out  of  it  above  eleven  hundred  years  since,  by  those  writers  I 
have  mentioned,  as  differing  from  or  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  by  some  of  them  much  earlier,  are  now  to  be  found  in 
the  present  Samaritan  copies  in  tho  same  words  as  cpuoted  by 
them,  and  in  the  same  manner  differing  from  or  agreeing  with 
that  text.  There  is  an  old  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
now  shewn  at  Shechem,  (or  Naplous,  as  they  now  call  it,)  the 
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head  seat  of  that  sect,  which  would  put  this  matter  beyond  all 
dispute,  were  that  true  which  is  said  of  it :  for  Hhey  tell  us, 
that  therein  are  written  these  words;  I  Abishua  the  son  of  Phi- 
neas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  so?i  of  Aaron  the  high  priest,  have  tran- 
scribed this  copy  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  the  children  of  Israel's  entrance  into  the  holy 
land.  But  Dr.  Huntington,  late  bishop  of  Raphoe  in  Ireland, 
having,  while  chaplain  to  the  Turkey  Company  at  Aleppo,  been 
at  Shechem,  and  there  examined  this  copy  upon  the  spot,  found 
no  such  words  on  the  manuscript,  nor  thought  the  copy  ancient. 
Whether  the  Samaritans  did  in  ancient  times  absolutely  reject 
all  the  other  Scriptures  besides  the  Pentateuch,  some  do  doubt ; 
because  it  is  certain  bfrom  the  discourse  of  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria with  our  Saviour,  that  they  had  the  same  expectations  of 
a  Messiah  that  the  Jews  had,  and  this,  they  say,  they  could  no 
where  clearly  have,  but  from  the  Prophets.  And  it  cannot  be 
denied,  but  that  there  is  some  force  in  this  argument.  Per- 
chance, although  they  did  read  the  Pentateuch  only  in  their 
synagogues,  yet  anciently  they  might  not  have  been  without  a 
due  regard  to  the  other  sacred  writings,  whatsoever  their  senti- 
ments may  be  of  them  at  present. 

II.  The  second  point  of  difference  in  religion  between  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Jews  anciently  was,  and  still  is,  that  the 
Samaritans  reject  all  traditions,  and  adhere  only  to  the  written 
word  itself ;  and  in  the  observance  of  that  they  are  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Jews  themselves  to  be  more  exact  than  they  are  : 
and  good  reason  is  there  for  them  so  to  say ;  for  the  Jews  often 
make  the  law  cof  none  effect  by  their  traditions,  whereas  the 
Samaritans  always  kept  themselves  strictly  to  the  written  word, 
and  never  admitted  any  such  corrupt  glosses  to  draw  them  from 
it.  And  because  in  this  they  agreed  with  the  Sadducees,  (for 
they  also  denied  all  traditions,  and  adhered  to  the  written  letter 
of  the  law  only,)  hence  the  Jews  have  taken  an  handle  of  calum- 
niating them,  as  if  they  agreed  in  other  particulars  with  the 
Sadducees  also,  and  d denied  with  them  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  ;  which  led  cEpiphanius  and  fSt.  Gregory  into  the  error 
of  asserting  this  to  be  their  opinion,  whereas  the  resurrection  of 
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the  dead  hath  always  been  a  doctrine  as  firmly  held  and  as  cer- 
tainly believed  anx>iiLr  them,  a-  by  the  Jews  tin  mselves. 

IN.   Th''   third   point   of  differenoe  in  religion  between  the 
Samaritans  and  the  Jews  was  about  the  place  of  their  worship. 

The  word-  of  tin-  woman  of  Samaria,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
state  this  matter  exactly  right:  for  in  her  discourse  with  our 
Saviour  she  saith  t<>  him.  Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  moun- 
tain ;  but  //,'  (meaning  the  Jews)  say,  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the 
place  wher<  men  ought  to  worship.  The  law  given  by  Moses  was, 
that  they  should  perform  all  their  sacrifices  and  oblations  sin 
fl,<  phtr,  I},, it  <;■••!  should  choose  out  of  all  their  tribes  to  put  his 
name  there :  and  that  place  was  Jerusalem ;  for  hthere  the 
temple,  by  the  direction  of  God  himself,  was  built,  and  'there 
God  consecrated  it  by  the  habitation  of  his  divine  presence 
therein,  ami  there  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  that  adhered  to  the 
true  worship  of  God  offered  up  their  sacrifices;  and  there  the 
temple  was  again  rebuilt  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the 
same  service  there  carred  on  in  a  unity  and  uniformity  of  wor- 
ship by  all  of  that  nation,  till  Manasseh  made  the  schism  that 
hath  been  mentioned,  and  fleeing  to  Samaria,  did  there  set  up 
altar  against  altar,  and  temple  against  temple.  For  after  he 
had  built  that  temple  on  mount  Gerizim,  and  therein  erected  an 
altar  in  opposition  to  that  at  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritans,  and 
apostate  Jews  who  revolted  to  them,  would  no  longer  allow 
Jerusalem  to  be  the  place  which  God  had  chosen,  but  contended 
that  mount  Gerizim  was  that  place,  and  argued  for  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  woman  of  Samaria  did  unto  our  Saviour, 
that  is,  that  their  fathers  worshipped  in  that  mountain:  for  they 
plead  that  there  k Abraham  and  there  'Jacob  built  altars  unto 
God,  and  by  their  offering  up  of  sacrifices  on  them,  consecrated 
that  place  above  all  others  to  his  worship,  and  that  therefore  it 
was  appointed  by  God  himself  to  be  the  hill  mof  blessing  on  the 
coming  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt;  and  that  accord- 
ingly Joshua,  on  his  entering  the  land  of  Canaan,  had  caused 
the  blessings  of  God  to  be  declared  thereon;  and  also  that,  on 
hi-  having  passed  the  river  Jordan,  he  built  an  altar  on  it  of 
twelve  stones  taken  out  of  that  river  in  his  passage,  "according 
as  God  had  commanded  by  Moses:  and  this  they  hold  to  be  the 
very  altar  upon  which  they  still  sacrifice  on  that  mountain  even 
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to  this  day.  But,  to  make  out  this  last  part  of  the  argument, 
and  thereby  reconcile  the  greater  veneration  to  mount  Gerizim, 
and  their  place  of  worship  thereon,  they  have  been  guilty  of  a 
very  great  prevarication  in  corrupting  the  text :  for  whereas  the 
command  of  God  is  (Deut.  xxvii.  4.)  that  they  should  set  up  the 
altar  upon  mount  Ebal,  they  have  there  made  a  sacrilegious 
change  in  the  text,  and  instead  of  mount  Ebal  have  put  mount 
Gerizim,  the  better  to  serve  their  cause  by  it.  This  corruption 
the  Jews  loudly  charge  them  with  ;  and  the  Samaritans  do  as 
loudly  retort  it  upon  them,  and  say  that  the  Jews  have  corrupted 
the  text  in  that  place,  by  putting  mount  Ebal  in  their  copies, 
where  it  should  be  mount  Gerizim ;  and  bring  this  argument  for 
it,  that  mount  Gerizim  having  been  the  mountain  that  was  ap- 
pointed whereon  to  declare  the  blessings  of  God,  and  mount 
Ebal  whereon  to  denounce  his  curses ;  the  mountain  of  blessing 
was  very  proper,  and  the  mountain  of  cursing  very  improper,  for 
an  altar  of  God  to  be  built  upon.  But  notwithstanding  this 
allegation  in  their  behalf,  all  other  copies  and  translations  of  the 
Pentateuch  make  against  them,  and  prove  the  corruption  to  be 
on  their  side.  And  it  very  much  aggravates  their  guilt  herein, 
that  they  have  not  only  corrupted  the  Scriptures  in  this  place, 
but  have  also  interpolated  them  with  this  corruption  in  another, 
that  is,  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus  ;  where  °after  the 
tenth  commandment,  they  have  subjoined,  by  way  of  an  addi- 
tional precept  thereto,  words  taken  out  of  the  eleventh  and 
twenty-seventh  chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  to  command  the  erect- 
ing of  the  altar  in  mount  Gerizim  instead  of  mount  Ebal,  and 
the  offering  of  sacrifices  to  God  in  that  place.  And  in  that  they 
have  thus  voluntarily  made  a  corrupt  alteration  in  one  place,  and 
a  corrupt  addition  in  another,  merely  out  of  design  to  serve  an 
ill  cause,  this  gives  the  less  authority  to  their  copy  in  all  other 
places,  where,  either  by  alterations  or  additions,  it  differs  from 
that  of  the  Jews. 

o  The  words  added  by  the  Samaritans,  Cod,  an  altar  0/ stones.  Thou  shall  not 
after  the  tenth  commandment  in  the  lift  up  any  iron  tool  upon  them.  Thou 
twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus,  are  as  fol-  shall  build  the  a/tar  of  the  Lord  thy  God 
loweth  :  And  it  shall  be  when  the  Lord  of  whole  stones.  And  thou  shall  there 
thy  Cod  hath  brought  thee  into  the  laud  offer  burnt-ojl'e'inys  thereon  to  the  Lord 
of  the  Canaanitcs,  whither  thou  yocst  to  thy  Coil,  and  thou  shall  oj/i r  peacc-ojf'er- 
possess  it,  that  thou  shaft  set  up  great  inys,  and  shall  eat  there,  and  7-ejoiee  be- 
stones,  and  /duster  them  with  plaster,  and  fore  the  Lord  thy  Cod.  This  mountain 
thou  shalt  write  upon  these  stones  all  the  is  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way 
words  of  this  law.  And  it  shall  be.  when  when  the  sun  yoetb  down,  in  the  land  of 
ye  are  gone  over  Jordan,  that  ye  shall  set  the  Canuanilts,  who  dwell  in  the  cham- 
vp  these  stones,  which  I  command  you  Ibis  pian  over  against  Ci/yal,  besides  the  plains 
day.  in  mount  GerUdm?  and  thou  shalt  of  Moreh.  lehieh  are  over  against  She- 
build   there  an   altar   unto   the   Lord   thy  ebem. 
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These  two  mountains,  oalled  Gerizim  and  Ebal,  are  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  near  Samaria  ;  and  in  the  valley  between  them 
lieth  Sheohem,  now  oalled  Naplous,  which  hath  been  tlie  head 
I  of  the  Samaritan  sect  ever  since  Alexander  expelled  them 
out  of  Samaria  for  the  death  of  Andromaohus.  This  place  the 
dew-  in  our  Saviour's  time,  by  way  of  reproach,  called  Sichar, 
and  therefor.'  we  have  it  SO  named  in  P St.  John's  Gospel.  It 
city;  and  the  Prophet  Isaiah  having  called 
the  Ephraimites  (whose  dwelling  was  in  those  parts)  qSiccorim, 
i.  e.  drun&ards,  they  have  this  text  on  their  side  for  the  justify- 
ing of  that  name.  Near  this  place  was  the  field  ''which  Jacob 
bought  of  the  children  of  Hamor,  and  gave  unto  Joseph  his  son 
a  little  before  his  death.  Therein  Joseph's  bones  swere  buried, 
when  brought  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  within  the  same 
plot  of  ground  was  the  well,  called  Jacob's  well,  fat  which  our 
Saviour  .vat  down  when  he  discoursed  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
13ut.  alter  all  the  contest  that  is  made  between  the  Samaritans 
and  the  Jews  about  these  two  mountains,  u Jerome  is  positive, 
that  neither  of  them  were  the  Gerizim  and  Ebal  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  ;  but  that  the  two  mountains  so  called  in  them,  and 
on  which  the  blessings  and  the  cursings  were  proclaimed  by  the 
children  of  Israel,  on  their  first  passing  over  Jordan  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  were  two  small  mountains  or  hills  lying  near 
Jericho,  at  a  great  distance  from  Shechem.  And  Epiphanius 
was  of  the  same  opinion  with  Jerome  in  this  matter;  and  they 
having  been  both  upon  the  place,  may  well  be  thought  the  best 
able  to  pass  a  true  judgment  about  it.  Their  arguments  for  it 
are.  1st,  that  the  Scriptures  place  these  two  mountains  over 
against  that  part  of  the  river  Jordan  where  the  children  of 
Israel  passed  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  near  Gilgal ;  but 
Shechem  is  at  a  great  distance  from  both.  And,  2dly,  that 
the  mountains  near  Shechem,  called  mount  Gerizim  and  mount 
Ebal,  are  at  too  great  a  distance  from  each  other  for  the  people 
from  either  of  them  to  hear  either  the  blessings  or  the  cursings 
which  were  pronounced  from  the  other;  but  that  it  would  be 
quite  otherwise  as  to  the  hills  near  Jericho,  which  they  conceive 
to  be  the  hills  by  the  names  of  Gerizim  and  Ebal  meant  in  Scrip- 
ture. Hut  that  hill  from  which  Jotham  the  son  of  Gideon  made 
his  speech  to  the  Shechemites,  being  "called  Gerizim,  and  that 

P  John  iv.  5,  l  John  iv.  6. 

■I  [eaiah  xrviii.  1.  u  Vide   Bcaligeri  Animadversionea  in 
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certainly  lying  just  over  them,  (for  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
heard  him  from  thence,)  this  clearly  makes  against  this  opinion, 
and  evidently  proves  the  mount  Gerizim  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
to  be  that  very  mount  Gerizim  on  which  the  temple  of  the  Sama- 
ritans was  built. 

The  'Jews  accuse  the  Samaritans  of  two  pieces  of  idolatry, 
which  ythey  say  were  committed  by  them  in  this  place.  The 
first,  that  they  there  worshipped  the  image  of  a  dove  ;  and  the 
other,  that  they  paid  divine  adoration  to  certain  Teraphim,  or 
idol  gods,  there  hid  under  that  mountain.  For  the  first  charge, 
they  took  the  handle  from  the  idolatry  of  the  Assyrians  :  for 
that  people  having  worshipped  one  of  their  deities  (Semiramis, 
zsaith  Diodorus  Siculus)  under  the  image  of  a  dove,  they  re- 
proached the  Samaritans  as  worshippers  of  the  like  image,  be- 
cause descended  from  them ;  and  perchance  they  were  so  while 
they  worshipped  their  other  gods  with  the  God  of  Israel,  but 
never  afterwards.  And  as  to  the  second  charge,  it  is  true  Jacob 
having  found  out  that  Rachel  had  stolen  her  father's  Teraphim, 
or  idol  gods,  took  them  from  her,  a  and  buried  them  under  the 
oak  in  Shechem,  which  they  suppose  to  have  been  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  Gerizim ;  and  from  hence,  because  the  Samaritans 
worshipped  God  in  that  mountain,  the  Jews  suggest  that  they 
worshipped  there  for  the  sake  of  these  idols,  and  paid  divine 
adoration  unto  them.  But  both  these  charges  were  malicious 
calumnies,  falsely  imputed  to  them  :  for  after  the  time  that  Ma- 
nasseh  brought  the  law  of  Moses  among  them,  and  instructed 
them  in  it,  the  Samaritans  became  as  zealous  worshippers  of  the 
true  God,  and  as  great  abhorrers  of  all  manner  of  idolatry,  as 
the  most  rigorous  of  the  Jews  themselves,  and  so  continue  even 
to  this  day. 

And  with  this  last  act  of  Nehemiah's  reformation,  and  the 
expulsion  of  those  refractory  Jews  that  would  not  conform  to  it, 
not  only  the  first  period  of  Daniel's  seventy  weeks,  but  also  the 
holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  ending,  I  shall  here  also 
end  this  book,  and  proceed  to  relate  what  after  followed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  next. 

y   Talmud   in  tractatu   Cholin.      Vide     ercitationcs  Anti-Morinianos,  §.  16.  ct  17. 
ctiam  Waltoni   Prolegom.  xi.   ad   Biblia         ■  Lib.  2.  p.  66.  ct  p.  76. 
Polyglotta  Lond.  §.  7.  ct  Hottingcri  Ex-         a  Gen.  xxxv.  2,  3,4. 
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BOOK  VTI. 

TUTS  far  we  have  had  the  light  of  Scripture  to  follow.  B.C.  408. 
Henceforth  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  Philo  Judaeus, 
phus,  and  the  Qreeh  ami  Latin  writers,  are  the  only  guides 
which  we  can  have  to  lead  us  through  the  future  series  of  this 
history,  till  we  come  to  the  times  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
How  lone:  after  this  Nehemiah  lived  at  Jerusalem  is  uncertain  ; 
it  i-  most  likely,  that  he  continued  in  his  government  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  but  when  that  happened  is  no  where  said, 
only  it  may  be  observed,  that  at  the  time  where  he  ends  his 
book,  he  could  not  be  much  less  than  seventy  years  old.  After 
him,  there  seems  not  to  have  been  any  more  governors  of  Judaea, 
but  that  this  country  being  added  to  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  was 
thenceforth  wholly  subjected  to  the  governor  of  that  province, 
and  that  under  him  the  high  priest  had  the  trust  of  regulating 
all  affairs  therein. 

While  Darius  was  making  war  against  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Arabians,  the  aMedes  revolted  from  him,  but  being  vanquished 
in  battle,  they  were  soon  forced  again  to  return  to  their  former 
allegiance  ;  and  for  the  punishment  of  their  rebellion,  submit  to 
an  heavier  yoke  of  subjection  than  they  had  on  them  before  ;  as 
is  always  the  case  of  revolting  subjects,  when  reduced  again 
under  the  power  against  which  they  rebelled. 

And  the  next  year  after,  Darius  seems  to  have  had  as  good  B.  C.  407. 
success  against  the  Egyptians.  For  Amyrtaeus  being  dead, 
(perchance  slain  in  battle,)  Herodotus  Hells  us  his  son  Pausiris 
succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  by  the  favour  of  the  Persians ; 
which  argues,  that  before  they  granted  him  this,  they  had 
reduced  Egypt  again  under  them,  otherwise  Pausiris  could  not 
have  been  made  king  of  it  by  their  favour. 

Darius  having  thus  settled  his  affairs  in  Media  and  Egypt, 
csent  Cyrus  his  younger  son  to  be  commander  in  chief  of  all  the 
provinces  of  Lesser  Asia,  giving  him  authority  paramount  over 
all  the  lieutenants  and  governors  afore  placed  in  them.  He  was 
a  very  young  man  to  be  entrusted  with  so  large  an  authority. 
For  having  been  born  after  his  father's  accession  to  the  throne, 

a  Xenophon  Hellenic,  lib.  1.  Hcrodot.  c  Xenophon  Hellenic,  lib.  1.  Plutarchus 
lib.  9.  in  Artaxerxe  et  Lysandro.  Ctesias.  Justin, 

b  Lib.  3.  lib.  5.  c.  5.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  368. 
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he  could  not  have  been  now  above  sixteen  years  old.  But  being 
the  darling  and  best  beloved  son  of  Parysatis,  who  had  an  abso- 
lute ascendant  over  the  old  king  her  husband,  she  obtained  this 
commission  for  him,  with  an  intention,  no  doubt,  to  put  him 
into  a  capacity  of  contending  for  the  crown  after  his  father's 
death ;  and  this  use  he  accordingly  made  of  it,  to  the  great 
damage  and  disturbance  of  the  whole  Persian  empire,  as  will  be 
hereafter  related. 

On  his  receiving  his  commission,  dhe  had  this  chiefly  given 
him  in  charge  by  his  father,  that  he  should  help  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians against  the  Athenians,  contrary  to  the  wise  measures 
hitherto  observed  by  Tissaphernes,  and  the  other  governors  of 
the  Persian  provinces  in  those  parts.  For  their  practice  hitherto 
had  been,  sometimes  by  helping  one  side  and  sometimes  by  help- 
ing the  other,  so  to  balance  the  matter  between  both  parties, 
that  each  being  kept  up  to  be  a  match  for  the  other,  both  might 
continue  to  harass  and  weaken  each  other  by  carrying  on  the 
war,  and  neither  be  at  leisure  to  disturb  the  Persian  empire. 
This  order  of  the  king's  for  a  contrary  practice  soon  discovered 
the  weakness  of  his  politics.  For  the  Lacedaemonians  having,  by 
the  help  which  Cyrus  gave  them  according  to  his  father's  in- 
structions, soon  overpowered  the  Athenians,  and  gained  an  ab- 
solute conquest  over  them,  they  were  no  sooner  at  leisure  from 
this  war,  but  they  sent  first  Thimbro,  and  after  him  Dercyllidas, 
and  at  last  Agesilaus  their  king,  to  invade  the  Persian  provinces 
in  Asia ;  where  they  did  the  Persians  a  great  deal  of  damage, 
and  might  at  length  have  endangered  the  whole  empire,  but 
that  the  Persians  by  distributing  vast  sums  of  money  among  the 
Grecian  cities,  and  the  demagogues  that  governed  them,  found 
means  to  rekindle  the  war  again  in  Greece,  which  necessitated 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  recall  their  forces  for  their  own  defence, 
just  when  they  were  going  to  march  into  the  heart  of  that  em- 
pire, and  there  strike  at  the  very  vitals  of  it.  So  dangerous  a 
thing  is  it  in  neighbouring  states  to  break  the  balance  of  power 
which  is  between  them,  so  as  to  put  any  one  of  them  into  a 
capacity  of  oppressing  and  overpowering  the  rest.  And  this 
instance  also  shews,  that  it  is  no  new  thing  for  the  managers  of 
public  affairs  to  barter  away  their  national  interest  for  their 
private  gain,  and  sell  it  for  money  even  to  those  whom  the?  have 
most  reason  always  to  hate,  and  always  to  be  aware  of. 

•I  Xcnopli.  il).    Diodor.  Sir.  lb,    Tliucvilitlc-i,  1.  2.    Justin.  il>.    Plutarch,  in  Lysandro. 
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Cyrus  at  Sardifl  ehaving  pal  to  «1<  ;it  li  two  noble  Persians,  who  B.C.  405. 
were  sons  to  a  sister  of  Darius,  for  no  other  reason,  but  that 
they  did  not  on  their  meeting  of  him  wrap  up  tlnir  hands  within 
their  a-  waa  need  to  be  done  among  the  Persians  on 

their  meeting  of  the  king;  Darius,  on  complaint  made  hereof  by 
th«'  parents  of  the  slain,  was  grievously  offended,  not  only  for 
the  death  of  his  two  nephews,  but  also  for  the  presumption  of 
his  son.  in  challenging  to  himself  the  honour  which  was  due  only 
to  the  king  ;  and  therefore  not  thinking  it  fit  any  longer  to  trust 
him  with  that  government,  recalled  him  to  court,  on  pretence 
that  he  was  sick,  anil  therefore  desired  to  see  him.  But  before 
Cyrus  did  put  himself  upon  this  journey,  fhe  ordered  such  large 
subsidies  to  Lysander  general  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  as  enabled 
him  to  pay  his  fleet,  and  strengthen  it  so  far,  as  to  put  it  in  that 
condition,  by  virtue  whereof  he  gained  that  memorable  victory 
over  the  Athenians  at  the  Goats  river,  in  the  Hellespont,  whereby 
he  absolutely  overthrew  the  Athenian  state.  For  after  this  they 
being  no  longer  able  to  defend  themselves,  he  took  from  them 
all  their  cities  in  Asia,  and  having  besieged  Athens  itself,  forced 
them  to  a  surrender  on  the  very  hard  conditions  of  dismantling 
their  city,  and  giving  up  their  fleet,  which  did  put  an  end  to  the 
Athenian  power,  and  vested  the  government  of  Greece  wholly  in 
the  Lacedaemonians,  after  they  and  the  Athenians  had  contended 
for  it  in  a  very  bitter  war  full  seven  and  twenty  years.  This  was 
called  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  is  made  very  famous  by  the 
excellent  accounts  which  are  written  of  it  by  Thucydides  and 
Xenophon,  two  of  the  best  historians  Greece  ever  had,  their 
writings  having  ennobled  it  in  the  same  manner  as  Homer's 
did  the  war  of  Troy. 

About  the  time  of  the  ending  of  this  war  sdied  Darius  Nothus 
king  of  Persia,  after  he  had  reigned  nineteen  years.  Before  his 
death  Cyrus  was  come  to  him,  and  his  mother  Parysatis  the 
queen,  to  whom  he  was  the  best  beloved  of  all  her  children,  not 
being  content  to  have  made  his  peace  with  his  father,  whom  he 
had  greatly  offended  by  his  mal-administration  in  his  govern- 
ment, pressed  hard  upon  the  old  king  to  have  him  declared  the 
heir  of  his  crown,  upon  the  same  pretence  whereby  Xerxes  had 
obtained  the  preference  before  his  elder  brothers  in  the  time  of 

e  Xenophon  Ilellcnicorum,  lib.  2.  e  Plufarchus    in   Artaxcrxe.      Diodor. 
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Darius  Hystaspis  ;  that  is,  that  he  was  born  after  his  father 
came  to  the  crown,  and  the  other  before.  But  Darius  refusing 
to  comply  with  her  herein,  bequeathed  to  Cyrus  only  the  govern- 
ment of  those  provinces  which  he  had  before,  and  left  his  crown 
to  Arsaces  his  eldest  son  by  the  same  Parysatis,  who  on  his 
ascending  the  throne  took  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  and  is  the 
same  to  whom  the  Greeks,  for  his  extraordinary  memory,  gave 
the  name  of  Mnemon,  i.  e.  the  rememberer.  When  his  father  lay 
a  dying,  and  he  was  attending  on  him  at  his  bed-side,  he  desired 
to  be  instructed  by  him,  by  what  art  it  was  that  he  had  so  hap- 
pily managed  the  government,  and  so  long  preserved  himself  in 
it,  to  the  end  that  he,  by  following  the  same  rule,  might  attain 
the  same  success  ;  to  which  h  he  had  this  memorable  answer 
given  him  by  the  dying  king,  "  That  it  was  by  doing  in  all 
"  things  that  which  was  just  both  towards  God  and  man  ;"  a 
saying  worthy  to  be  written  up  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  palaces 
of  princes,  that  having  it  constantly  in  their  view,  they  might  be 
put  in  mind  to  order  all  their  actions  according  to  it. 
B.C.404.  Cyrus  'being  discovered  to  have  laid  a  plot  for  the  murdering 
of  Artaxerxes  in  the  temple  at  Pasargada,  when  he  was  to  come 
thither  according  to  the  ancient  custom  to  be  inaugurated  king, 
was  taken  into  custody  for  the  treason,  and  ordered  to  be  put  to 
death  for  it.  But  his  mother  Parysatis  was  so  importunate  with 
Artaxerxes  for  the  saving  of  his  life,  that  at  length  by  her  means 
he  obtained  his  pardon,  and  was  sent  again  into  the  lesser  Asia 
unto  the  government  left  him  by  his  father's  will.  But  carrying 
thither  with  him  his  ambition,  and  also  his  resentments  for  the 
danger  of  his  life  which  he  was  put  into,  he  took  such  courses 
for  the  gratifying  of  these  passions,  which  soon  made  his  brother 
repent  of  his  clemency  towards  him. 

As  soon  as  Artaxerxes  was  settled  in  the  throne,  k  Statira  his 
queen,  who  for  her  great  beauty  was  very  much  beloved  by  him, 
made  use  of  her  power  with  him  to  be  revenged  on  Udiastes  for 
the  death  of  her  brother  Teriteuchmes.  The  whole  matter  had 
its  rise  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  was  a  complication  of 
adultery,  incest,  and  murder,  which  caused  great  disturbances 
in  the  royal  family,  and  ended  very  tragically  upon  all  that  were 
concerned  in  it.  The  father  of  Statira  was  Ilidarnes,  a  noble 
Persian,  and  governor  of  one  of  the  principal  provinces  of  the 

11  Afhciiipus,  lib.  12.  de  Expeditione  Cvri.  lil>.  r.  Justin.  Iil>  5. 
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empire.  Artaxerxes  the  king's  eldest  son,  then  •■ailed  Arsaces, 
falling  in  love  with  her,  t"<.k  her  t<»  wife;  and  Teriteuehmes  her 
brother  about  the  same  time  married  Hamestris,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Darius,  and  sister  of  Arsaces  ;  by  reason  of  which 
marriage  «>n  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded  him  in  his  go- 
vernment. But  having  a  Bister  named  lloxana  of  as  great 
beauty  as  Statira,  and  excellently  skilled  in  archery  and  the 
throwing  of  the  dart,  he  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her;  and 
that  he  might  with  the  greater  freedom  have  the  enjoyment  of 
his  lust  upon  her,  he  resolved  to  make  away  with  Hamestris, 
and  rebel  against  the  king.  Of  which  wicked  designs  Darius 
having  notice,  engaged  Udiastes,  a  chief  confident  of  Teriteuch- 
mes,  bj  great  rewards  and  greater  promises,  to  endeavour  to 
prevent  both  by  cutting  off  Teriteuehmes.  This,  Udiastes,  to 
earn  the  rewards,  readily  undertook,  and  falling  upon  Teriteuch- 
mes  slew  him,  and  thereon  had  the  government  of  his  province 
conferred  on  him  for  his  reward.  Mithridates  the  son  of 
Tdiastes  being  one  of  Teriteuehmes' s  guard,  and  engaged  much 
in  friendship  and  affection  to  him,  on  the  hearing  of  this  fact  of 
his  father's,  bitterly  imprecated  vengeance  upon  him  for  it ;  and 
in  abhorrence  of  what  was  done  seized  the  city  Zaris,  and  there 
declaring  for  the  son  of  Teriteuehmes  rebelled  against  the  king. 
But  Darius  having  soon  mastered  this  revolt,  and  shut  up  Mi- 
thridates within  his  fortress,  got  all  the  family  of  Hidarnes, 
excepting  the  son  of  Teriteuehmes,  whom  Mithridates  pro- 
tected, into  his  power,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  Pa- 
rysatis  to  execute  her  revenge  upon  them  for  the  ill  usage  of  her 
daughter;  who  having  caused  Roxana  in  the  first  place  to  be 
sawn  in  two,  who  was  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  ordered 
all  the  rest  to  be  put  to  death  ;  only  at  the  earnest  entreaty  and 
importunate  tears  of  Arsaces  she  spared  Statira  his  beloved 
wife,  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  Darius,  who  told  her,  that 
she  would  afterwards  have  reason  to  repent  of  it;  and  so  accord- 
ingly it  happened.  Thus  this  matter  stood  at  the  death  of 
Darius ;  but  Arsaces  was  no  sooner  settled  on  the  throne,  but 
Statira  prevailed  with  him  to  have  Udiastes  delivered  into  her 
hands,  whereon  she  commanded  his  tongue  to  be  drawn  out  at 
his  neck,  and  thus  cruelly  did  put  him  to  death  in  revenge  for 
the  part  which  he  acted  in  the  ruin  of  her  family,  and  made  Mi- 
thridates his  son,  for  the  affection  he  expressed  to  it,  governor  of 
the  province  in  his  stead.  J  hit  Parysatis  bitterly  resenting  this 
fact,  in  revenge  hereof  poisoned  the  son  of  Teriteuehmes,  and  not 
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long  after  Statira  herself,  in  the  manner  as  will  be  hereafter  re- 
lated. This  gives  us  instances  of  the  bitterness  of  woman's  re- 
venge, and  also  of  the  exorbitant  liberties  which  such  are  apt  to 
run  into  of  doing  all  manner  of  wickedness,  who  being  put  above 
all  restraint  of  laws,  have  nothing  but  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure 
to  govern  themselves  by. 

B.C. 403.  Cyrus  designing  a  war  against  his  brother,  ' employed  Clear- 
chus  a  Lacedaemonian  captain  to  raise  an  army  of  Greeks  for  his 
service,  which  he  listed  with  a  pretence  of  making  war  with  the 
Thracians ;  but  they  being  maintained  by  Cyrus's  money,  were 
kept  on  foot  for  the  executing  of  those  designs  which  he  was 
forming  against  the  king.  Alcibiades  the  Athenian  m  finding 
out  the  true  end  for  which  these  levies  were  made,  passed  over 
into  the  province  of  Pharnabazus  with  purpose  to  go  to  the 
Persian  court,  there  to  make  known  to  Artaxerxes  what  was  a 
brewing  against  him.  But  those  who  were  the  partisans  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Athens,  fearing  the  great  genius  of  that  man, 
did  let  them  know,  that  their  affairs  could  not  long  stand  unless 
he  were  cut  off;  whereon  they  sent  to  Pharnabazus  to  have  him 
put  to  death,  and  he  accordingly  executed  what  they  desired  ; 
and  in  his  death  the  Athenians  lost  the  great  hopes  they  had 
conceived  of  speedily  again  recovering  by  him  their  former  state. 
For  had  he  got  to  the  Persian  court,  he  would  so  far  have 
merited  the  favour  of  Artaxerxes,  by  the  discovery  which  he  in- 
tended to  make  unto  him,  as  no  doubt  he  would  have  gotten  his 
assistance  for  the  restoration  of  his  country  ;  and  with  that  as- 
sistance, a  person  of  his  valour  and  other  great  abilities  would 
have  turned  the  scales,  and  again  set  the  Athenians  as  high  as 
ever,  and  brought  the  Lacedaemonians  as  low  as  they  had  brought 
them ;  for  the  preventing  of  which  the  Lacedaemonians  took  the 
course  of  having  him  cut  off  in  the  manner  as  I  have  mentioned. 

B.C. 402.  The  cities  that  were  under  the  government  of  Tissaphernes 
revolting  from  him  to  Cyrus,  "this  produced  a  war  between 
them ;  and  Cyrus,  under  the  pretence  of  arming  against  Tissa- 
phernes, went  more  openly  to  work  in  getting  forces  together  ; 
and  to  blind  the  matter  the  more,  he  wrote  letters  of  heavy  com- 
plaints to  the  king  against  Tissaphernes,  and  prayed  in  the 
humblest  manner  his  favour  and  protection  against  him ;   by 
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which  Artaxerxes  being  deceived,  thought  all  the  prepamfciona 
which  he  was  making  were  against  Tiasaphernea  only,  and  not 
being  at  all  displeased  that  they  should  he  at  variance  with  each 
other,  took  no  farther  rare  of  the  matter,  hut  permitted  his  bro- 
ther -1  ill  t«>  raise  mare  foroes,  till  at  length  he  had  got 
an  army  mi  foot  sufficient  t<>  put  hid  designs  in  execution,  for  the 
dethroning  of  him,  ami  the  setting  up  of  himself  in  his  stead. 
And  since  he  had  helped  the  Lacedamonians  against  the  Athe- 
nians, and  thereby  put  them  into  a  capacity  of  gaining  those 
victories  over  them,  whereby  they  had  made  themselves  masters 
.  in  confidence  of  the  friendship  which  he  had  merited 
from  them  thereby,  he  communicated  his  designs  unto  them,  and 
I  their  assistance  for  the  accomplishing  of  them,  which  they 
readily  granted,  and  ordered  their  fleet  to  join  that  under  Tamus, 
Gj  rug's  admiral,  and  obey  such  orders  as  that  prince  should  give 
them.  But  this  they  did  without  declaring  any  thing  against 
Artaxerxes,  or  pretending  to  know  at  all  of  the  designs  which 
Cyrus  was  carrying  on  against  him.  With  this  caution  they 
thought  fit  to  act,  while  the  event  of  the  war  was  uncertain,  that 
in  case  Artaxerxes  gained  the  victory,  they  might  not,  by  what 
they  did  in  favour  of  his  enemy,  draw'  on  them  his  resentments 
for  it. 

At  length  Cyrus  having  raised  all  those  forces  which  he  B.C. 401. 
thought  sufficient  for  his  designs,  and  mustered  them  all  together, 
°he  marched  with  them  directly  against  his  brother.  He  was 
followed  in  this  expedition  by  thirteen  thousand  Greeks,  under 
the  command  of  Clearchus,  (which  were  the  flower  and  main 
strength  of  his  army,)  and  by  an  hundred  thousand  of  other 
forces,  raised  from  among  the  barbarians.  Artaxerxes  having 
notice  of  this  from  Tissaphernes,  who  posted  to  the  Persian 
court  to  give  him  information  of  it,  prepared  to  meet  him  with  a 
numerous  army,  Cyrus^  greatest  difficulty  was  to  pass  the 
straits  of  Cilicia,  where  Siennesis,  king  of  that  country,  was 
making  ready  to  stop  his  progress,  and  would  certainly  have 
effected  it,  but  that  Tamus,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  with  their 
fleet,  coming  upon  the  coasts  of  that  country,  diverted  him  to 
defend  his  own  territories  :  for  a  small  guard  in  those  narrow 
passes  might  be  sufficient  to  impede  the  march  of  the  greatest 
army.  Bnt  after  Cyrus  had  by  this  means  got  through  them,  he 
then  marched  on  without  any  farther  difficulty  or  obstruction, 
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till  he  came  to  the  plains  of  Cunaxa,  in  the  province  of  Babylon, 
where  Artaxerxes  meeting  him  with  an  army  of  nine  hundred 
thousand  men,  it  there  came  to  a  decisive  battle  between  them, 
in  which  Cyrus  rashly  venturing  his  person  too  far  into  the  heat 
of  the  battle,  was  unfortunately  slain,  after  his  auxiliary  Greeks 
had  in  a  manner  gotten  the  victory  for  him.  This  put  those 
Greeks  into  a  great  distress  :  for  they  were  now  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  their  own  homes,  in  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire, 
and  there  surrounded  with  the  numerous  forces  of  a  conquering 
army,  and  had  no  way  to  return  again  into  Greece,  but  by  breaking 
through  them,  and  forcing  their  retreat  through  a  vast  tract  of 
their  enemy's  country,  which  lay  between  them  and  home.  But 
their  valour  and  resolution  mastered  all  these  difficulties  ;  for 
the  next  day  after,  having  on  consultation  together  resolved  to 
attempt  their  return  by  the  way  of  Paphlagonia,  they  imme- 
diately set  themselves  on  their  march,  and  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tions from  a  numerous  army  of  Persians,  which  coasted  them  all 
the  way,  made  a  retreat  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles,  all  the  way  through  provinces  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  and  got  safe  to  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Euxine  sea, 
which  was  the  longest  and  the  most  memorable  retreat  that  was 
ever  made  through  an  enemy's  country.  Clearchus  first  com- 
manded in  it,  but  he  having  in  the  beginning  of  it  been  cut  off 
by  the  treachery  of  Tissaphernes,  it  was  afterward  conducted 
chiefly  by  Xenophon,  to  whose  valour  and  wisdom  it  was  prin- 
cipally owing  that  they  at  length  got  safely  again  into  Greece. 
The  same  Xenophon  having  written  a  large  account  of  this  ex- 
pedition, the  preparations  that  were  made  for  it,  and  the  retreat 
of  the  Greeks  from  the  place  of  the  battle  after  it  was  lost, 
and  that  book  being  still  extant,  and  published  in  the  English 
language,  I  need  say  no  more,  than  refer  the  reader  to  it  for  a 
fuller  history  of  all  this  matter. 

PPsammitichus,  who  was  descended  from  the  ancient  Psammi- 
tichus  that  was  king  of  Egypt  some  ages  before,  and  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  in  the  first  book  of  this  History,  reigned  over  the 
Egyptians  after  Pausiris.  To  him  fled  Tamus,  Cyrus's  admiral. 
For  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  Tissaphernes  being  sent  down 
into  his  former  government,  with  an  enlargement  of  power,  (as 
having,  in  reward  of  the  great  service  which  he  had  done  the  king 
in  the  late  war,  the  same  command  given  him  in  those  parts 
that  Cyrus  had,)  all  the  governors  of  those  cities  and  districts 
p  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  14. 
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within  the  verge  of  his  authority,  who  ha<l  espoused  the  interest 
of  Gyrus,  fearing  the  aooount  which  be  might  call  them  to  for 
it.  '  i.t  their  agents  to  make  their  peaoe  with  him  on  the  best 
terms  they  OOuld.  Only  Tamils,  who  was  the  most  powerful  of 
tin  in.  took  another  course.  He  v.a.-  by  birth  an  Egyptian  of 
the  city  of  Memphis,  and  being  a  person  of  great  valour,  and  of 
t  skill  in  maritime  affairs,  he  was  first  employed  by  Tissa- 
phernes  in  tin-  Persian  fleet,  and  afterwards,  under  Cyrus,  be- 
came chief  commander  of  it,  and  also  governor  of  Ionia;  by 
which  means  having  amassed  great  wealth,  instead  of  courting 
the  favour  of  Tissaphernes,  or  at  all  trusting  to  his  clemency,  he 
put  hi-  wife,  children,  and  servants,  with  all  else  that  he  had,  on 
board  hi-  ships,  and  made  his  retreat  into  his  own  country, 
mueh  confiding  in  the  friendship  of  Psammitichus,  which  he  had 
merited  by  many  good  offices  that  he  had  done  him,  while  he 
ed  the  Persians.  But  the  perfidious  man  having  no  regard 
to  former  obligations,  or  the  common  laws  either  of  humanity  or 
hospitality,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  an  account  of  his  arrival, 
and  of  the  great  riches  which  he  brought  with  him,  for  the  sake 
of  them,  instead  of  receiving  him  as  a  friend,  he  fell  upon  him  as 
an  enemy,  and  having  slain  him,  with  all  his  family  and  followers, 
made  a  prey  of  all  that  they  had.  Only  Gaus,  one  of  his  sons, 
stayed  behind  in  Asia,  escaped  this  massacre,  and  afterwards 
became  admiral  of  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  Cyprian  war :  all  the 
rest  were  barbarously  murdered  for  the  sake  of  what  they  had. 
Such  horrid  wickednesses  doth  the  greedy  desire  of  gain  too  often 
prompt  men  to,  when  they  give  up  their  minds  to  it.  But  Pro- 
vidence, no  doubt,  suffered  it  not  to  go  unpunished,  though  we 
have  no  account  of  it;  this  barbarous  murder  being  the  only  act 
that  history  hath  recorded  of  this  prince. 

Statira  being  very  troublesome  to  Parysatis  her  mother-in- 
law,  in  expressing  her  resentments  and  reproaches  for  the  coun- 
tenance which  she  gave  unto  Cyrus  her  younger  son  against 
king  Artaxerxes,  to  be  revenged  for  this  and  other  grudges  for- 
merly conceived  against  her,  cishe  caused  her  to  bo  poisoned, 
which  was  effected  by  this  stratagem.  They  supping  both  to- 
gether, and  a  certain  bird  being  served  up  at  table,  which  was  a 
great  rarity  among  the  Persians,  it  was  divided  between  her  and 
her  daughter-in-law,  by  a  knife  poisoned  on  one  side  only;  that 
part  which  was  cut  off  on  the  unpoisoned  side  of  the  knife  was 
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given  to  Parysatis,  and  she  having  eaten  it,  this  encouraged 
Statira  without  any  suspicion  to  eat  the  other  part,  which  was 
cut  off  on  the  poisoned  side  of  the  knife,  and  she  died  of  it  within 
a  few  hours  after.  The  loss  of  this  his  much  beloved  wife 
greatly  afflicted  Artaxerxes,  and  therefore  afterwards  full  dis- 
covery having  been  made  how  it  came  to  pass,  he  banished  his 
mother  to  Babylon  for  it,  and  for  some  years  after  never  saw 
her ;  but  at  length,  time  having  mollified  his  grief  and  resent- 
ments, he  permitted  her  again  to  return  to  court,  and  from  that 
time  she  made  it  her  chief  business  to  humour  him  in  every 
thing,  right  or  wrong,  and  no  more  crossed  him  in  any  thing, 
whatsoever  it  was,  that  he  had  an  inclination  to  do ;  and  by  this 
means  she  regained  her  interest  with  him,  and  held  it  to  her 
death.  She  was  a  most  crafty  woman,  and  of  great  understand- 
ing and  penetration  in  all  affairs,  and  of  as  great  wickedness,  as 
what  is  above  related  of  her  doth  sufficiently  shew. 

B.C.400.  Tissaphernes  being  settled  in  his  government,  and  with  that 
enlargement  of  power  which  I  have  mentioned,  rhe  began  to  set 
hard  upon  the  Grecian  cities  in  those  parts ;  whereon  they  sent 
to  the  Lacedaemonians  to  pray  their  protection  against  him  ;  and 
they  being  now  freed  from  that  long  war  which  they  had  with 
the  Athenians,  gladly  laid  hold  of  this  occasion  of  again  break- 
ing with  the  Persians,  and  sent  Thimbro  into  those  parts  with 
an  army  against  them,  which  being  strengthened  by  the  con- 
junction of  those  forces  to  it,  which  Xenophon  brought  back 
from  Persia,  and  such  others  as  were  raised  out  of  the  Grecian 
cities  which  he  came  to  protect,  he  took  the  field  with  it  against 
Tissaphernes,  and  wore  out  the  time  of  his  government  in  several 
military  actions  in  that  country,  in  which  he  had  some  few,  but 
not  any  great  successes. 

B.C. 399.  But  she  having  kept  very  bad  discipline  in  his  army,  and  per- 
mitted his  soldiers  to  make  great  depredations  on  the  allies, 
complaint  was  made  hereof  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  whereon  they 
sent  Dercyllidas  to  take  charge  of  that  war  in  his  stead,  who 
being  an  able  general,  as  well  as  a  most  excellent  engineer, 
(which  last  he  was  more  particularly  famous  for,)  he  managed  it 
with  better  order,  and  much  better  success ;  and  Thimbro  being 
called  home  to  answer  for  what  he  was  accused  of,  and  con- 
victed of  it,  was  sent  into  banishment  for  the  punishment  of  his 
crime. 

r  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  3.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  14.  s  Xenopli.  et  Diodor.  ibid. 
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Deroyllidas,  after  he  had  entered  on  his  charge,  *  finding  that 
he  was  not  strong  enough  to  wage  war  with  Tissaphernes  and 
Pharnabazus  both  together,  resolved  to  agree  with  the  one  of 
them,  that  thereby  he  might  he  the  better  enabled  to  encounter 
the  other;  and  therefore  having,  according  to  this  scheme, 
made  peace  with  Tissaphernes,  he  marched  against  Pharnabazus 
with  all  his  forces,  and  took  from  him  all  jEolis,  and  dispos- 
ed him  of  several  cities  besides  in  those  parts;  whereon 
Pharnabazus,  fearing  that  he  might  invade  Phrygia  also,  where 
was  1 1 1« -  chief  seat  of  his  government,  was  glad  to  make  a  truce 
with  him,  to  be  Becured  from  his  farther  insults. 

About  "this  time  Conon,  by  the  means  of  Ctesias  the  Cnidian, 
who  was  chief  physician  to  Artaxerxes,  procured  peace  from 
that  king  for  Euagoras  of  Salamine  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
This  Euagoras  having  expelled  Abdymon  the  Citian  out  of  that 
city,  where  he  was  governor  for  the  Persian  king,  set  himself 
up  in  his  stead,  and  reigned  there  as  king  of  that  place  many 
years.  Conon  having  been  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Athe- 
nians at  the  battle  of  the  Goats  river,  *as  soon  as  he  saw  all 
was  there  brought  to  a  desperate  point,  made  his  escape  with 
nine  of  the  Athenian  ships,  and  having  sent  one  of  them  to 
Athens,  to  acquaint  his  citizens  with  the  ill  fate  of  the  battle, 
fled  with  the  rest  to  this  Euagoras,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted a  former  friendship,  and  there  continuing  with  him, 
made  use  of  the  interest  he  had  with  the  said  Ctesias  at  the 
Persian  court,  to  do  his  friend  this  good  office.  For  Ctesias 
being  chief  physician  to  Artaxerxes  (as  I  have  already  said)  was 
much  in  his  favour,  and  had  a  great  interest  with  him.  He  was 
>at  first  physician  to  Cyrus  his  brother,  and  followed  him  to  the 
battle  in  which  he  was  slain  ;  where  being  taken  prisoner,  he 
was  made  use  of  to  cure  Artaxerxes  of  the  wounds  received  by 
him  in  that  battle,  in  which  having  well  succeeded,  he  was  re- 
tained as  chief  physician  in  ordinary  to  that  king,  and  lived  with 
him  in  that  quality  seventeen  years.  While  he  resided  at  this 
court,  having  well  informed  himself  in  the  histories  of  those 
countries,  'he  wrote  them  in  twenty-three  books:    the  six  first 
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of  them  contained  an  account  of  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylonians,  from  the  time  of  aNinus  and  Semiramis  to 
that  of  Cyrus ;  the  other  seventeen  were  of  the  affairs  of  Persia, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  to  the  third  year  of 
the  ninety -fifth  Olympiad,  which  was  coincident  with  the  year 
before  Christ  398,  the  very  next  immediately  following  after 
this  of  which  I  now  write  ;  for  here  Diodorus  Siculus  b  tells  us 
it  ended :  and  he  wrote  also  an  history  of  India.  Out  of  both 
these  Photius  hath  written  extracts ;  and  these  are  all  the  re- 
mains which  are  extant  of  his  writings.  He  often  c  contradicts 
Herodotus,  and  in  some  things  also  differs  from  Xenophon. 
We  find  but  a  poor  character  of  him  among  the  ancients,  dthey 
generally  speaking  of  him  as  a  fabulous  writer ;  yet  Diodorus 
Siculus  and  Trogus  Pompeius  take  most  of  that  from  him  which 
they  have  written  of  the  Assyrian  affairs  ;  for  he  having  pro- 
fessed, ethat  all  which  he  wrote  was  taken  out  of  the  royal  re- 
cords of  Persia,  in  which  all  transactions  were,  according  to  a 
law  there  ordained  for  this  purpose,  faithfully  registered,  this 
imposed  on  many  to  give  him  more  credit  than  he  deserved :  for 
that  there  were  such  royal  records  then  in  Persia,  in  which  all 
the  affairs  and  transactions  of  the  government  were  faithfully 
entered,  was  a  thing  well  known  ;  and  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Esther  fgive  us  a  testimony  of  them  ;  and  his  appealing  to  those 
records  for  the  truth  of  what  he  wrote  was  the  readiest  way  he 
could  take  to  gain  authority  thereto.  While  he  lived  in  the 
Persian  court,  he  was  employed  by  the  Grecians  as  their  com- 
mon solicitor  in  most  of  the  businesses  which  they  had  there 
depending;  and  in  this  quality  Conon  made  use  of  him  in  the 
affair  I  have  mentioned. 

This  year  Sthe  Athenians  put  Socrates  to  death  for  contemn- 
ing their  gods.  He  was  the  father  of  the  moral  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks,  and  a  very  excellent  person  ;  but  finding  the  theo- 
logy of  his  countrymen  too  gross  for  a  wise  man  to  follow,  he 
endeavoured  to  reform  it  among  his  scholars  ;  for  which  being 
accused,  as  one  that  believed  not  in  the  gods  that  the  city  be- 
lieved, and  corrupted  the  youth,  he  was  condemned  to  death  for 
it,  and  accordingly  executed,  being  then  full  seventy  years  old. 

a  Diod.  Sic.  1.  2.  p.  84.  et  1. 14.  p.  421.         f  Ezra  iv.  15.    Esther  vi.  1. 
h  Lib.  14.  p.  421.  c  Photius,  ibid.  S  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Socrate.     Plato 

d  Aristotcles   in   Historia   Animalium,  in  Apologia  pro  Socrate  et  in  Phiedonc. 

lib.  8.  C.  28.    Plutarchus  in  Artaxcrv.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  14.    Stanley's  History  of 

e  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  2.  p.  84.  Philosophy,  part  3. 
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But  afterwards  the  Athenians  repenting  of  it  did  put  all  to 
death  that  had  an  hand  in  the  prosecution  that  was  made 
against  him. 

Dereyllidafl  haying  made  the  truce  with  Pharnabazus  that  is 
above  mentioned,  marched  into  Bithynia,  haud  there  took  up 
his  winter  quarters.  While  he  was  there,  messengers  came  to 
him  from  Laoedsemon  to  let  him  know  that  his  command  was 
continued  1'or  another  year  ;  and  by  them  he  was  also  acquainted, 
that  it  had  been  desired  by  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  Thracian 
( 'hi  rsonesus,  that  the  isthmus  of  that  peninsula  might  be  forti- 
fied with  a  wall,  to  secure  them  from  the  Thracian  freebooters, 
who  continually  made  inroads  upon  them,  and  laid  their  lands 
waste,  so  that  they  were  discouraged  from  manuring  them. 

And  therefore  having  the  next  spring  again  made  a  truce  with  B.C.39J 
Pharnabazus,  'he  marched  with  his  army  into  the  Chersonesus 
or  Peninsula  above  mentioned,  and  there  built  the  wall  which 
was  desired;  within  which  he  included  eleven  Grecian  cities; 
whereby  they  being  secured  from  all  further  ravages  of  the  bar- 
barians, thenceforth  safely  manured  their  lands,  and  in  great 
plenty  reaped  the  fruits  of  them.  On  his  return  into  Ionia,  after 
this  work  was  finished,  he  found  that  a  company  of  banditti 
having  fortified  the  city  of  Atarna  against  him,  from  thence 
made  great  depredations  on  the  adjoining  countries  ;  this  ne- 
cessitated him  to  sit  down  in  a  formal  siege  befoi'e  it,  which  cost 
him  eight  months1  time  before  he  could  reduce  it. 

Pharnabazus,  after  this  second  truce  with  Dercyllidas,  kmade 
a  journey  to  the  Persian  court,  and  there  accused  Tissaphernes 
to  the  king,  for  the  peace  which  he  had  made  with  Dercyllidas, 
blaming  him,  that  whereas  he  ought  to  have  joined  with  him, 
for  the  driving  of  those  Grecians  out  of  Asia,  he  had  scandal- 
ously bought  a  peace  of  them,  and  thereby  contributed  to  the 
maintaining  of  them  there  at  the  king's  expenses,  and  to  the 
great  damage  of  his  affairs.  This  no  doubt  contributed  much  to 
the  creating  of  that  suspicion  in  the  king,  of  that  great  com- 
mander of  his,  which  being  afterwards  increased  by  other  causes, 
at  length  made  him  resolve  on  his  ruin.  And  at  the  same  time 
consultation  being  had,  how  the  mischiefs  which  the  king  suffered 
from  this  invasion  of  the  Lacedaemonians  might  be  best  remedied, 

li  Xenophon.  Hell.  lib.  3.  k   Diodor,  Sic.  lib.  [4.  11.417.      Justin. 

I  Xenophon.  Hell.  lib.  3.  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  6.  c.  1.  Pausaniaa in  Atticis.  Isocrates 
lib.  14.  in  Euagora  et  in  Orationo  ad  Philippum. 
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Pharnabazus  earnestly  pressed  him  forthwith  to  equip  a  great 
fleet,  and  make  Conon  the  Athenian,  then  an  exile  in  Cyprus, 
admiral  of  it,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  ablest  commander  of 
his  time  for  a  sea  war,  telling  him  that  hereby  he  would  make 
himself  master  of  the  seas,  and  that  this  would  put  him  in  a 
condition  to  obstruct  the  passages  of  all  farther  recruits  from 
the  Lacedaemonians  into  Asia,  which  would  soon  put  an  end  to 
their  power  in  those  parts.  And  Euagoras  the  Cyprian  having 
at  the  same  time  made  the  same  proposal,  and  offered  his  assist- 
ance in  it,  Artaxerxes  was  prevailed  upon,  by  their  concurrent 
advice,  to  resolve  upon  what  they  proposed.  And  therefore 
having  delivered  to  Pharnabazus  five  hundred  talents  out  of  his 
treasury,  he  sent  him  with  orders  to  get  ready  such  a  fleet  as  he 
had  advised,  and  to  make  Conon  the  admiral  of  it.  And  accord- 
ingly Conon  had  his  commission,  and  all  hands  were  set  to  work 
on  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Cilicia,  to  make  ready  the 
fleet  that  was  to  be  put  under  his  command. 
B.C.  397.  Dercyllidas,  after  he  had  reduced  Atarna,  and  set  a  strong 
garrison  therein,  'marched  into  Caria,  where  Tissaphernes  had 
the  chief  seat  of  his  residence.  For  the  Lacedaemonians  being 
made  believe,  that  in  case  he  were  attacked  there,  he  would,  for 
the  saving  of  that  province,  yield  to  all  their  demands,  they  sent 
special  orders  to  Dercyllidas  for  the  making  of  this  expedition, 
wherein  he  had  like  to  have  lost  all  his  army.  For  Pharnabazus 
having  joined  Tissaphernes,  they  marched  both  after  him  with  a 
great  army,  and  soon  had  him  at  such  an  advantage,  that  had 
they  made  use  of  it,  and  immediately  fallen  on  him,  they  could 
not  have  failed  of  cutting  him  and  all  his  forces  in  pieces.  Phar- 
nabazus was  very  earnest  for  making  the  assault ;  but  Tissa- 
phernes having  experienced  the  extraordinary  valour  of  the 
Grecian  troops  that  followed  Cyrus  to  the  battle  of  Cunaxa, 
dreaded  all  Grecians  in  arms  ever  since,  thinking  all  of  that  nation 
to  be  of  the  same  valour  and  resolution  with  those  which  he  had 
encountered  with  at  that  battle,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
brought  to  hazard  any  conflict  with  them  ;  but  instead  of  making 
use  of  the  opportunity  which  he  had  in  his  hands  of  absolutely 
destroying  them,  sent  heralds  to  Dercyllidas  to  invite  him  to  a 
parley,  in  which  proposals  of  peace  having  been  offered  on  both 
sides,  time  was  given  for  each  to  consult  their  principals,  and  in 
the  interim  a  truce  was  agreed  on  between  them  :    and  thus 

1  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  14.  p.  417.     XenophOD,  Hellenic,  lib.  3. 
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Deroyllidas  escaped  ruin  only  by  the  cowardice  of  his  enemy. 
when  there  was  ii<.tliiir_r  else  that  could  have  delivered  from  it. 

One  m Herod  a  Syracnaian  being  in   Phoenicia,  and  seeing  aB.c.396. 
great  many  ships  there  anew  building,  and  Learning  that  a  great 
many  mure  were  preparing  on  all  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  Syria, 
and  Cilicia,  to  make  op  a  fleet  for  some  extraordinary  expedi- 
tion, and  supposing  it  could  be  only  against  the  Greeks,  he  went 
on  board  the  first  ship  he  could  meet  with  that  was  bound  for 
Greece,  and  hastening  to  Laoedsemon,  informed  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians of  what   was  adoing  in  those  parts;  at  which  news  they 
being   terrified    and    much   confounded,  as   not  knowing  what 
course  to  take  for  the  preventing  of  the  mischief  that  was  coming 
upon  them,  Lysander  proposed  to  them  the  sending  Agesilaus, 
who  was  one  of  their  kings,  into  Asia,  that  by  making  a  strong 
assault  there  he  might  divert  the  storm,  wherever  else  it  was 
intended.      Which    advice   being   approved    of,  nAgesilaus   was 
accordingly  sent  with  a  great  augmentation  of  forces  into  Asia, 
there  to  take  upon  him  the  command  which  Dercyllidas  then 
had,  and  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  he  could  in 
those  parts;  and  Lysander,  with  several  others  of  the  principal 
Lacedaemonians,  to  the  number  of  thirty  in  all,  were  sent  with 
him,  to  assist  him  with  their  counsel  in  this  expedition.     And 
this  whole  matter  was  dispatched  with  that  speed  and  secresy, 
that  Agesilaus    arrived    at  Ephesus  before   any  of  the  king's 
officers  had  the  least  intimation  of  it.     So  that  there  being  no 
preparations  made  to  obstruct  him,  he  took  the  field  as  soon  as 
he  arrived,  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  and 
bore  all  before  him  wherever  he  went.     Whereon  Tissaphernes 
sending  to  him,  to  know  for  what  end  he  came  thither,  Agesilaus 
answered,  that  it  was  to  restore  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  to 
their  liberty  ;  hereon  a  parley  being  appointed  to  treat  of  this 
matter  between  them,  Tissaphernes  prayed  a  truce,  till  he  should 
send  to  the  king,  and  receive  his  instructions  what  to  do  herein  : 
and  accordingly  a  truce  was  agreed,  and  sworn  to  on  both  sides. 
But  Tissaphernes  having  little  regard  to  his  oath,  made  no  other 
use  of  this  truce,  than  to  send  to  the  king  for  more  forces  ;  and 
to  gain  a  respite  till  they  should  arrive,  was  all  that  he  intended 
by  it.     For  as  soon  as  those  auxiliaries  were  joined  him,  he  sent 

m  Kenoph.  Hellenic,  lib.  3.  Plutarchus    Cornelius  Nepoa  in  Agesilao.     Pausanias 
it  Cornelius  Nepos  in  Agesilao.  in  Laconicis.    Justin,  lib.  6.  c.  2.    Xeno- 

»  Plutarchus  in  Agesilao  et  Lysandro.     phon,  ibid. 
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to  Agesilaus  to  denounce  war  against  him,  unless  he  immediately 
left  the  country  ;  at  which  the  Lacedaemonians  and  confederates 
then  present,  were  very  much  concerned,  as  fearing  that  the 
forces  of  Tissaphernes,  now  augmented  with  his  new  auxiliaries, 
might  be  too  much  superior  to  be  withstood  by  theirs,  who 
scarce  amounted  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  number.  But  Agesi- 
laus not  being  at  all  moved  or  dismayed  thereat,  with  a  pleasant 
countenance,  bid  the  ambassadors  who  came  with  the  message 
tell  Tissaphernes,  that  he  was  very  much  beholden  to  him,  in 
that  by  his  perjury  he  had  made  the  gods  enemies  to  himself, 
and  friends  to  the  Grecians.  And  thereon  immediately  drawing 
all  his  forces  together,  he  made  a  feint,  as  if  he  intended  to 
invade  Caria  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  understood  that  he  had  thereby 
drawn  all  the  Persian  forces  into  that  province  to  defend  it 
against  him,  he  turned  short,  and  marched  directly  into  Phrygia, 
a  province  of  the  government  of  Pharnabazus,  and  where  he  had 
the  chief  seat  of  his  residence.  His  coming  thither  being  wholly 
unexpected,  he  found  nothing  there  in  a  posture  to  resist  him, 
and  therefore  overrun  a  great  part  of  the  province  without  any 
opposition,  till  he  came  to  Dascylium,  the  place  of  Pharnabazus1s 
usual  abode,  where  some  of  his  horse  meeting  with  a  defeat,  he 
marched  back  by  the  sea-coast  into  Ionia,  carrying  with  him 
vast  spoils  gotten  in  this  expedition,  and  wintered  at  Ephesus. 
B.C. 395.  Nephereus  succeeding  Psammitichus  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
°the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  him,  to  solicit  his  aid  in  their  war 
against  the  Persians,  who  thereon  presented  them  with  an  hun- 
dred galleys  for  their  sea  war,  and  six  hundred  thousand  bushels 
of  corn  for  the  subsistence  of  their  forces.  At  this  time  Pharax, 
admiral  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  held  the  mastery  of  the  seas, 
with  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  who  hearing  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  put  in,  that  Conon  was  with  forty  ships  at 
Caunus,  a  city  of  Caria,  set  sail  thither,  and  besieged  him  in 
that  place.  But  an  army  of  Persians  coming  to  his  succour, 
Pharax  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  with  disadvantage,  and 
return  again  to  Rhodes  ;  whereon  Conon  having  augmented  his 
fleet  to  the  number  of  eighty  sail,  took  the  seas  and  sailed  to 
the  Doric  Chersonesus  ;  but  he  had  not  long  been  there,  before 
he  was  recalled  by  the  Rhodians.  For  they  being  weary  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  for  some  disorders  and  insolencies  there  com- 
mitted, drove  them  thence,  and  sent  for  Conon  to  protect  them, 
o  Diodor.  Sic.  lil>.  14.  p.  4.38.    Justin,  lib.  f>.  <■.  2.  Orodos,  lib.  3. 
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and  reoeived  him  \n  itli  all  his  Heet  into  their  harbour.  While 
he  was  there,  the  -hips  whieh  wen-  carrying  Nepherens's  gift  of 
corn  to  the  Laceda-monians  put  in  at  Rhodes,  not  knowing  of  the 
ofaange  of  the  party  which  had  been  there  lately  made;  whereon 
Oonon  having  seised  them  all.  plentifully  furnished  both  his  fleet 
and  also  that  city  with  the  freight  they  were  loaded  with.  After 
this  he  was  reinforced  with  ninety  other  ships,  which  came  to 
him  from  Phoenicia  and  Cilioia,  whereby  he  was  made  much 
superior  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  strong  enough  to  have 
effected  all  that  was  expected  from  him;  but  he  was  hindered 
by  the  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  occasioned  for  their  want  of  pay, 
which  they  whom  the  king  had  entrusted  with  the  care  of  this 
matter  fraudulently  detained  from  them. 

In  the  interim  p  Agesilaus  coming  out  of  his  winter  quarters, 
prepared  to  invade  the  Persians  in  the  strongest  part  of  the 
country  which  they  were  possessed  of  in  those  parts ;  and 
accordingly  gave  out  his  orders  for  his  march  towards  Sardis. 
Tissaphernes,  thinking  that  this  was  intended  only  to  deceive 
him  with  another  feint,  like  that  of  the  last  year,  took  it  that 
now  he  really  intended  for  Caria,  because  he  had  given  out  to 
go  another  way,  and  therefore  marched  into  that  province  to 
defend  it  against  him.  But  Agesilaus,  now  truly  acting  as  he 
had  given  out,  led  his  army  into  Lydia.  Tissaphernes  hereon 
recalled  his  forces  from  their  former  route.  But  Caria  being 
a  very  rugged  country,  and  unfit  for  horse,  he  had  gone  thither 
only  with  his  foot,  leaving  his  horse  behind  upon  the  borders  of 
that  country ;  and  therefore  on  their  marching  back  for  the 
relief  of  Lydia,  the  horse  being  much  before  the  foot,  Agesilaus 
took  the  advantage  of  falling  upon  the  former,  before  the  latter 
could  come  up  to  their  assistance,  and  thereby  having  gotten  a 
great  victory  over  them,  and  taken  the  Persian  camp,  he  became 
absolute  master  of  the  field,  and  having  thereon  overrun  all  the 
country,  brought  back  from  thence  vast  spoils,  with  which  he 
enriched  both  himself  and  all  his  army. 

The  loss  of  this  battle  civery  much  incensed  the  king  against 
Tissaphernes,  and  augmented  the  suspicion  which  he  had  before 
conceived  of  him,  as  if  he  had  other  designs  than  truly  were 
for  his  master's  interest ;  and  Conon  coming  at  this  time  to  the 

p  Xenophon.  Hellenic,  lib  3.    Diodor.         '1   Diodor.   ibid.     Plutarchus  in   Arta- 
Sic.  lili.  14.  p.  439.    Plutarchus  ct  Come-     xcrxe  et  Agesilao.     Xenophon,  ibid, 
lius  Nepoa  in  Agesilao. 
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Persian  court,  much  heightened  the  king's  displeasure  by  farther 
accusations  which  he  there  brought  against  him.  For  the  de- 
priving the  soldiers  of  their  pay  on  board  Conon's  fleet,  disabling 
him  from  doing  the  king  any  service,  and  he  having  often  in  vain 
wrote  to  the  court  of  it,  rat  length  being  encouraged  thereto  by 
Pharnabazus,  and  having  a  commission  from  him  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  went  himself  to  the  Persian  court  then  at  Babylon,  and 
by  the  means  of  Tithraustes,  captain  of  the  guards,  so  repre- 
sented the  matter  to  the  king,  as  procured  full  redress ;  and  the 
blame  of  what  had  been  hitherto  done  amiss  in  this  matter 
resting  on  Tissaphernes,  this  completed  his  ruin.  For  the  king 
forthwith  ssent  Tithraustes  into  the  maritime  provinces  of  the 
lower  Asia,  with  orders  to  put  Tissaphernes  to  death,  and  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  government ;  which  he  accordingly  executed,  and 
sent  his  head  to  the  king,  of  which  he  made  a  very  acceptable 
present  to  his  mother,  who  could  never  pardon  him  for  the 
assistance  he  gave  the  king  against  Cyrus  her  most  beloved  son. 
But  this  very  consideration  ought  to  have  moved  Artaxerxes  not 
to  have  dealt  thus  with  him,  since  to  that  assistance  he  owed 
both  his  life  and  his  crown.  But  no  merit  can  be  sufficient  to 
secure  any  one,  either  in  his  life  or  fortunes,  where  arbitrary  will 
and  pleasure  reign  without  control,  and  princes  are  at  a  full  loose 
to  execute  whatsoever  their  groundless  suspicions,  their  extrava- 
gant humours,  or  their  wild  capricios  may  prompt  them  to. 

As  soon  as  Tissaphernes  was  cut  off,  cTithraustes  sent  to 
Agesilaus,  that  the  king  having  inflicted  due  punishment  upon 
him  that  was  the  cause  of  the  war,  he  ought  to  be  content  with 
it,  and  return  home,  promising  on  this  condition  to  grant  full 
liberty  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia,  to  live  according  to  their 
own  laws,  they  paying  their  usual  tribute  to  the  king,  which  was 
all  the  Lacedaemonians  desired  when  they  first  began  the  war. 
But  Agesilaus  thirsting  after  greater  conquests,  would  not 
hearken  hereto,  but  to  put  off  the  matter,  referred  him  to  the 
magistrates  of  Lacedaemon,  telling  him  he  could  do  nothing 
herein  without  them.  However,  for  the  price  of  thirty  talents, 
paid  him  by  Tithraustes,  the  storm  was  diverted  from  his  pro- 
vinces, and  Agesilaus  ordered  his  army  to  prepare  for  a  march 
into  Phrygia. 

'  Corn.  N'epos  in  Conone.  Justin.  1.  6.  Polysen.  Stratagem,  lib.  7.  Plutarrh.  in 
<•.  2.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  14.  p.  438,  439.  Arta\.  .  t  AgeeUao. 

-  Xonoph.  llellcn.  lib.  3.   Diodor.  ibid.  «  Xenoph.  ibid.    Plutarch,  in  Agesilao. 
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I  Jut  while  he  was  iii:ikinir  ready  for  this  war,  ua  new  com- 
mission oame  to  him  from  Laeedsemon,  whereby  he  was  made 
generalissimo  of  their  fleet,  as  well  as  of  their  armies,  and  had 

all  their  forces  in  Asia,  l><>th  by  sea  and  land,  put  under  his 
command,  that  by  thus  having  the  entire  direction  of  the  whole 
war.  he  might  conduct  it  with  a  greater  uniformity  for  the  good 
of  tli<'  state.  This  drew  him  down  to  the  seacoast  to  take  care 
of  th<-  fleet,  which  having  put  in  good  order,  he  made  Pisander 
his  wife's  brother  admiral  of  it,  and  sent  it  to  sea  under  his 
command.  And  in  this  it  is  certain  he  was  more  influenced  by 
private  affection  to  his  brother-in-law,  or  some  other  by-end  of 
his  own,  than  by  that  due  regard  which  he  ought  to  have  had  for 
the  public  good  of  the  state  :  for  although  Pisander  were  a  man 
of  valour  and  great  courage,  yet  he  was  in  other  respects  no 
way  adequate  to  that  trust,  as  the  event  afterwards  sufficiently 
proved. 

Agesilaus  having  thus  settled  the  sea  affairs,  x  pursued  his 
designs  of  invading  Phrygia ;  where  having  taken  several  cities, 
and  made  great  wastes  and  depredations  in  the  province,  he 
passed  on  into  Paphlagonia,  being  invited  thither  by  Spithri- 
dates,  a  noble  Persian,  who  had  revolted  from  the  king :  where 
having  made  a  league  with  Cotys,  the  king  of  that  country,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Spithridates  to  him,  he  returned  into 
Phrygia,  and  taking  the  city  of  Dascylium,  there  wintered  in 
the  palace  of  Pharnabazus,  and  fed  his  army  with  the  spoils 
which  he  there  got  from  the  circumjacent  country. 

Tithraustes  >' seeing  that  Agesilaus  was  for  carrying  on  the 
war  in  Asia,  to  divert  him  from  it  sent  emissaries  into  Greece, 
with  large  sums  of  money,  to  corrupt  the  leading  men  in  the 
chief  cities,  and  thereby  induce  them  to  rekindle  a  war  in  Greece, 
against  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  so  Agesilaus  might  be  called 
home  to  defend  his  own  country ;  which  had  that  effect,  that 
Thebes,  Athens,  Argus,  and  Corinth,  with  other  cities  of  Greece, 
entering  into  a  confederacy  together,  raised  such  a  war  against 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  produced  all  that  was  intended  by 
Tithraustes  in  his  stratagem,  as  will  by  and  by  be  related  in  its 
proper  place.  And  the  putting  of  the  people  of  the  same  nation 
and  interest  together  by  the  ears  hath  elsewhere  been  found  the 

u  Pausan.  in  Laoon.  Xenoph.  et  Plut.  >'  Pausanias  in  Laronieis  et  Messenicis. 
ibid.  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  3.  Plut.  in  Agesilao  et 

*  Plut.  in  Agee.    Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  4.     Artaxerxe. 
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most  successful  means  to  advance  the  interest  of  a  neighbouring 
tyrant :  and  money  will  never  fail  of  this  effect,  where  there  are 
minds  corrupted  with  vice,  luxury,  and  irreligion,  to  prepare 
men  for  it. 
B.C. 394.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  spring,  Agesilaus  being  ready  to 
take  the  field,  za  parley  was  procured  between  him  and  Pharna- 
bazus  ;  at  which  Pharnabazus  having  recited  the  great  services 
which  he  had  done  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  war  with  the 
Athenians,  and  reproached  them  with  the  ill  requital  they  had 
returned  him  for  it,  especially  in  the  devastations  which  they 
had  made  in  his  palace,  park,  gardens,  and  estate  at  Dascyliura, 
that  were  his  own  proper  inheritance  ;  and  all  this  being  truths 
which  could  not  be  denied,  Agesilaus  and  his  Lacedaemonian 
council  that  attended  him  at  the  conference  were  so  confounded 
at  it,  that  they  wanted  an  answer  to  excuse  the  ingratitude 
which  they  were  charged  with.  However,  to  make  him  the  best 
amends  they  could,  they  made  him  a  solemn  promise  that  they 
would  no  more  invade  him,  nor  any  of  the  provinces  under  his 
government,  as  long  as  there  were  any  else  against  whom  they 
might  prosecute  the  war  which  they  had  with  the  Persian  king ; 
and  then  immediately  withdrew  out  of  those  parts,  and  thereon 
formed  a  design  of  invading  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia,  and 
carrying  the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire.  But 
a  while  Agesilaus  was  projecting  this  expedition,  there  came  mes- 
sengers to  him  from  Lacedsemon,  to  recall  him  thither  :  for  the 
Persian  money  having  procured  a  very  strong  confederacy  of 
several  of  the  Grecian  states  and  cities  against  them,  they 
needed  him  at  home  to  defend  his  own  country ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  made  all  the  haste  thither  that  he  could,  complaining, 
at  his  departure  out  of  Asia,  that  the  Persians  had  driven  him 
thence  by  thirty  thousand  archers,  meaning  so  many  darics, 
which  were  pieces  of  gold  that  had  the  impression  of  an  archer 
upon  them.  But  so  small  a  sum  did  not  do  this  job ;  it  cost  the 
Persians  much  more  :  and  they  could  not  have  bestowed  their 
money  better  to  their  own  advantage;  for  hereby  they  saved 
vastly  greater  expenses,  which  otherwise  they  must  have  been  at 
in  the  war,  had  they  not  this  way  got  rid  of  it.  And  there  are 
instances  of  other  crafty  princes,  who  by  following  the  same 
methods  have  gained   the   same   success,  and,  in   the  way  of 

z  Xenoph.  Hellenic,  lib.  4.  len.   1.  4.    Corn.  Nepos  in  Ages.    Diod. 

aPlut.  in  Ages,  et  Artax.  Xenoph.  Mil-     Sic.  1.  14.  p.  441.  Justin.  1.  6.  c.  4. 
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bribery  and  corruption,  have  done  thai  by  hundreds  of  pounds 
in  the  councils  <»i'  their  adversaries,  which  they  eould  never  brine 
to  pas-  by  millions  in  the  open  field. 

Conon,  on  his  return  from  the  Persian  court,  b  having  brought 
money  enough  with  him  to  pay  the  soldiers  and  mariners  of  his 
fleet  all  their  arrears,  and  supply  it  with  every  thing  else  that 
was  wanting,  took  Pharnabazus  on  board  him,  and  forthwith  set 
sail  to  seek  the  enemy  ;  and  finding  their  whole  fleet  riding  near 
('nidus,  under  the  command  of  Pisander,  he  fell  upon  them,  and 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  haying  slain  Pisander  himself  in  the 
fight,  and  taken  fifty  of  his  ships,  which  did  put  an  end  to  the 
empire  of  the  Laced;cmonians  in  those  parts,  and  was  a  prelude 
to  their  losing  it  every  where  else  :  for  after  this  it  continued  to 
decline,  till  at  length  the  overthrows  which  they  received  at 
Leuctra  and  Mantinea  put  an  absolute  period  to  it.  But  it  is 
not  ray  purpose  to  treat  of  what  was  done  in  Greece,  any  farther 
than  as  the  affairs  of  Greece  interfere  with  what  is  the  main 
design  of  this  History. 

After  cthis  victory,  Conon  and  Pharnabazus  sailed  round  the 
isles  and  maritime  coasts  of  Asia,  and  took  in  most  of  the  cities 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  in  those  parts  ;  only  Sestus  and 
Abydus,  two  cities  in  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  being  under 
the  command  of  Dercyllidas,  held  out  against  them :  whereon 
Pharnabazus  assaulted  them  by  land,  and  Conon  by  sea  ;  but 
not  succeeding  in  the  attempt,  Pharnabazus,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  returned  home,  and  Conon  was  left  to  take  care  of  the 
fleet,  with  orders  to  recruit  and  augment  it  with  as  many  ships 
from  the  cities  on  the  Hellespont  as  he  could  get  from  them 
against  the  next  spring. 

And  Conon  having,  according  to  this  commission,  gotten B. C. 393. 
ready  a  strong  fleet  of  ships  by  the  time  appointed,  d  Pharna- 
bazus went  on  board  it,  and  sailing  through  the  islands,  landed 
on  Melos,  the  farthest  of  them,  and  having  taken  in  that  island, 
as  lying  convenient  for  the  invading  of  Laconia,  the  country  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  they  from  thence  made  a  descent  upon  its 
maritime  coasts,  and  having  ravaged  them  all  over,  loaded  their 
fleet  with  the  spoils  which  they  there  got.     After  this,  Pharna- 


b  Xen0ph.HeUen.L4.  •'ustin.  1.0.  C..5.         c  Xenoph.  Hellenic.  1.  4.     Diodor.  Sic. 
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bazus  being  on  his  return  home  into  his  province,  eConon  ob- 
tained of  him  to  send  him  with  eighty  ships  of  the  fleet,  and 
fifty  talents  of  money,  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens  ;  having 
made  him  to  understand,  that  nothing  could  conduce  more  to 
the  bringing  down  the  pride  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  than  by  this 
means  to  put  Athens  again  in  a  condition  to  rival  their  power. 
And  therefore  being  arrived  at  Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens,  he 
immediately  set  about  the  work,  and  having  gotten  together  a 
great  number  of  workmen,  and  made  all  that  could  be  spared 
from  on  board  the  fleet,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  city,  to  set  to 
their  helping  hand,  he  rebuilt  both  the  walls  of  Athens  and  the 
walls  of  the  port,  with  the  walls  also  called  the  long  walls,  leading 
from  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  distributed  the  fifty  talents 
which  he  had  received  from  Pharnabazus  among  his  citizens, 
whereby  he  restored  that  city  again  to  its  pristine  state,  and 
may  on  this  account  be  reckoned  as  a  second  founder  of  it. 

The  Lacedaemonians  being  exceedingly  moved  at  the  hearing 
of  this,  forthwith  dispatched  Antalcidas,  a  citizen  of  theirs,  to 
Tiribazus,  then  governor  for  the  Persian  king  at  Sardis,  to  pro- 
pose terms  of  peace  :  and  the  confederates  on  the  other  hand, 
on  notice  hereof,  sent  their  ambassadors  thither  also  ;  and  among 
them  Conon  was  one  from  the  city  of  Athens.  The  terms  fwhich 
Antalcidas  proposed  were,  that  the  king  should  have  all  the 
Grecian  cities  in  Asia,  and  that  all  the  rest,  both  in  the  isles 
and  in  Greece,  should  be  restored  to  their  liberty,  and  be  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws :  which  being  a  peace  that  would  be 
very  advantageous  to  the  king,  and  very  disadvantageous  and 
dishonourable  to  the  Greeks  in  general,  none  of  the  other  am- 
bassadors would  consent  to  it ;  and  therefore  they  all  returned 
without  effecting  any  thing,  excepting  Conon.  For  the  Lacedae- 
monians bearing  an  implacable  spite  to  him  for  what  he  had 
done  in  the  restoration  of  Athens,  accused  him  of  purloining  the 
king's  money  for  the  carrying  on  of  that  work,  and  also  of 
having  designs  for  the  taking  of  ^Eolis  and  Ionia  from  the  Per- 
sians, and  subjecting  them  again  to  the  Athenian  state  ;  whereon 
sTiribazus  clapped  him  in  chains,  and  then  going  to  the  Persian 
court  to  communicate  to  the  king  the  proceedings  of  this  treaty, 
he  acquainted  him  also  of  the  accusation  which  he  had  received 

e  Corn.  Ncpos  in  Conone.   Plutarch,  in         f  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  4.   Pint,  in  Ages. 
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against  Conon  :  hereon  Conon  being  ordered  t<>  be  brought  to 
Susa,  hwas  there  j>ut  t<>  death  by  the  king's  command. 

While  Tiribazus  was  attending  the  court,  'Struthas  was  sent  B.C. 392. 
down  from  thence  to  take  ••arc  of  the  maritime  coasts  of  Asia  ; 
where  finding  the  great  devastations  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  made  in  those  parts,  he  conceived  from  hence  such  an  aver- 
sion aeainst  them,  as  carried  him  wholly  over  to  the  Athenian 
ride  :  whereon  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  Thymbro  into  Asia  again 
to  renew  the  war  there;  but  they  not  being  able  at  that  time 
to  furnish  him  with  strength  sufficient  for  the  undertaking,  he 
was  soon  cut  off  by  the  superior  power  of  the  Persians,  and  all 
his  forces  broken  and  dissipated.  After  him  Dephridas  came 
thither  to  gather  up  the  remains  of  this  army,  and  carry  on  the 
war  ;  and  after  him  others  were  sent  with  the  same  commission, 
lint  all  their  doings  in  Asia,  after  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  were 
only  as  the  faint  strugglings  of  a  dying  power;  and  therefore 
they  were  at  length  forced  to  give  up  all  there,  when  they  could 
no  longer  hold  it,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  which  was  very  disadvan- 
tageous, as  well  as  very  dishonourable  to  all  that  were  of  the 
Grecian  name 

And  therefore  Artaxerxes  being  in  a  manner  almost  wholly  B.C. 391. 
eased  of  the  Grecian  war,  kturned  his  whole  power  against 
Euagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  and  began  a  war  against  him,  which 
he  had  long  designed,  but  was  not  till  now  at  leisure  to  prose- 
cute it.  How  Euagoras  seized  Salamine,  by  expelling  the  Per- 
sian governor,  and  made  himself  king  of  that  city,  and  procured 
by  the  means  of  Conon  to  be  confirmed  herein  by  Artaxerxes, 
I  have  already  given  an  account.  But  Euagoras  being  a  man 
every  way  qualified  for  great  undertakings,  in  a  little  time  so 
enlarged  his  strength  and  his  power,  that  he  made  himself  in  a 
manner  king  of  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus.  The  Amathusians, 
the  Solians,  and  the  Citians,  were  those  only  that  held  out 
against  him  ;  and  Artaxerxes  becoming  jealous  of  the  grow-ing 
power  of  this  active  and  wise  prince,  first  countenanced  them 
herein,  and  afterwards  openly  embraced  their  cause,  and  declared 
war  against  Euagoras;  in  which,  Isocrates  tells  us,  he  expended 
about  fifty  thousand  talents,  which  may  be  reckoned  at  ten  mil- 
lions of  our  money. 

11  Cornelias  Nc]>osinConone.  Isocrates     Sic.  lib.  14.  p. "447. 
in  Paaegyrico.  k   Isocrates  in  Euagora.     Diodor.  Sic. 
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B.C.390.  The  Athenians,  notwithstanding  the  alliance  they  now  had 
with  the  Persians,  and  the  benefits  they  had  lately  received  from 
them,  *  would  not  deny  their  assistance  to  Euagoras,  who  had 
much  befriended  them,  especially  in  the  kind  reception  which 
those  who  fled  with  Conon  from  the  battle  of  the  Goats1  river 
had  found  with  him  ;  and  perchance  their  resentments  against 
the  king,  for  the  death  of  that  gallant  Athenian  their  restorer, 
did  not  a  little  move  them  to  this  resolution.  And  therefore 
they  forthwith  equipped  ten  ships  of  war,  and  sent  them  to  the 
aid  of  Euagoras,  under  the  command  of  Philocrates  :  but  a  fleet 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  at  sea,  under  the  command  of 
Telautias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  falling  in  with  them  in  the 
isle  of  Rhodes,  took  them  all ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that 
those  who  were  enemies  to  the  king  of  Persia  destroyed  those 
who  were  going  from  his  friends  to  make  war  against  him. 

B.C. 389.  Achoris  succeeding  Psammitichus  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
m Euagoras  drew  him,  and  also  the  Barceans,  a  people  of  Libya, 
into  confederacy  with  him  against  the  Persians  ;  and  all  of  them 
engaged  in  conjunction  together  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour 
against  them. 

B.C. 388.  Philocrates  having  miscarried  in  his  attempt  of  carrying  suc- 
cours to  Euagoras,  in  manner  as  hath  been  related,  the  Athe- 
nians n  sent  Chabrias  into  the  same  service  with  another  fleet, 
and  a  good  number  of  land  forces  on  board  of  it ;  who  arriving 
safe  in  Cyprus,  managed  the  war  with  that  success,  that  he 
reduced  the  whole  island  under  the  power  of  Euagoras  before  he 
again  left  it ;  which  redounded  much  to  the  honour  of  his  own 
conduct,  and  also  to  that  of  the  Athenian  arms. 

B.C. 387.  The  Lacedaemonians  finding  themselves  hardly  pressed  by  the 
confederacy  of  the  Grecian  cities  against  them,  became  desirous 
of  a  peace  with  the  Persian  king,  and  "appointed  Antalcidas 
again  to  treat  with  Tiribazus  about  it ;  and  resolving  to  make  it 
on  such  terms  as  should  necessarily  engage  that  potent  monarch 
on  their  side,  instructed  their  ambassador  accordingly ;  and  hav- 
ing made  him  admiral  of  their  fleet,  under  that  blind  sent  him 
with  it  into  Asia  to  transact  this  matter.  On  his  arrival  at 
Ephesus,  having  appointed   Nicolochus    his  lieutenant  to  take 

1  Xennpbon.  Hellenic,  lib.  4.  o  Xcnopbon.  Hellenic,  lib.  5.      Plut.  in 
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oare  of  the  fleet,  he  went  to  Sardis,  and  there  communicated  to 
Tiribazus  the  commission  <>n  which  he  was  Bent  :  but  Tiribazus 
having  n<>  powers  to  enter  into  such  a  treaty,  instead  of  send- 
ing for  orders  about  it  from  the  Persian  court,  they  both  went 
thither  ;  where,  on  their  arrival,  the  matter  was  3oon  concluded  : 
for  Artaxerxes  being  at  that  time  as  much  desirous  of  a  peace 
as  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  so  he  might  be  the  better  at  leisure 
to  prosecute  the  <  'yprian  war.  which  he  had  then  his  heart  much 

set   u] greedily  accepted  of  the  proposal,  upon  the  scheme 

which  Antalcidas  offered  ;  and  accordingly  peace  was  made 
thereupon.  The  terms  of  it  were,  that  all  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Asia,  with  the  islands  of  PClazomenae  and  Cyprus,  should  be 
under  the  power  of  the  Persian  king;  and  that  all  the  other 
cities  of  Greece,  and  the  isles,  as  well  small  as  great,  should  be 
free,  and  wholly  left  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  except 
the  islands  of  Scirus,  Lemnus,  and  Imbrus,  which  having  been 
anciently  subject  to  the  Athenians,  should  still  continue  so  to 
be  ;  and  that  Artaxerxes  should  join  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  all  others  that  accepted  of  this  peace,  to  make  all  the  rest 
of  Greece  submit  thereto.  Which  peace  being  ratified  under 
the  seal  of  king  Artaxerxes,  Tiribazus  and  Antalcidas  returned 
with  it,  and  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece. 
Hereby  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  finding  themselves  betrayed 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  were  forced  to  submit ;  and  scarce  any 
other  of  the  Grecian  states  were  pleased  therewith,  it  being  very 
disadvantageous  to  many  of  them,  and  dishonourable  to  all.  The 
Athenians  and  Thebans  of  all  others  were  the  most  dissatisfied 
with  it ;  but  not  being  able  alone  to  cope  with  the  Persians,  now 
joined  with  the  Lacedaemonians  their  allies  to  see  it  executed, 
were  forced  for  a  while  to  acquiesce  therein.  And  it  was  not 
long  that  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves  were  well  pleased  with 
it ;  but  at  this  time  being  pressed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  confederacy  of  the  Grecian 
cities  against  them,  and  not  being  able  to  withstand  both,  they 
hail  no  other  way  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  ruin  which 
seemed  to  threaten  them,  than  by  making  this  peace.  For 
hereby  they  engaged  the  Persians  into  an  alliance  with  them ; 
and  by  virtue  thereof  made  all  the  confederated  cities  of  Greece 

p  The  city  of  Clazomense  then  stood     manner  as  were  the  islands  of  Tyrus  and 
mi  mi  island;  bul  afterwards  that  island     Pharos.     Staraho,  lil>.  i.  i>.  58. 
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desist  from  that  war  which  they  were  preparing  against  them  : 
and  by  this  means  they  saved  themselves  from  the  present  dan- 
ger ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  betrayed  the  common  interest 
of  Greece,  and  also  their  own,  as  far  as  it  was  involved  in  it. 
And  Antalcidas  at  last  met  with  his  ruin  from  it :  for  the  <i La- 
cedaemonians, after  the  blow  they  had  received  from  the  The- 
bans  at  Leuctra,  needing  the  assistance  of  the  Persian  power  to 
support  them,  and  being  made  believe  that  Antalcidas  could  do 
every  thing  at  that  court  since  the  making  of  this  peace,  sent 
him  thither  to  solicit  for  money  to  help  to  bear  them  up  in  that 
distress.  But  king  Artaxerxes  finding  his  interest  no  way  con- 
cerned in  this  proposal,  as  it  was  in  the  former,  rejected  it  with 
scorn  and  contempt  :  and  therefore  being  sent  away  without 
success,  either  out  of  shame  for  being  thus  disappointed,  or  out 
of  fear  of  the  resentments  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  failing  in 
this  negotiation  of  what  they  expected  from  it,  he  famished  him- 
self, and  so  put  an  end  to  his  life.  This  peace,  rPolybius,  sTro- 
gus  Pompeius,  'Diodorus  Siculus,  and  uStrabo  tell  us,  was  made 
in  the  same  year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls.  It  was 
called,  from  the  author  of  it,  the  peace  of  Antalcidas ;  but  it 
was  not  with  any  honour,  but  rather  with  infamy  to  his  name, 
because  of  the  prejudice  and  dishonour  which  it  brought  with  it 
to  all  Greece. 
B.C. 386.  The  Athenians,  on  their  accepting  of  this  peace,  were  forced 
to  call  home  Chabrias  out  of  Cyprus  :  and  xArtaxerxes,  now 
freed  of  all  trouble  from  the  Greeks,  bent  his  whole  force  against 
Euagoras  king  of  that  island :  for  having  drawn  together  an 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of  three  hun- 
dred sail,  he  made  Gaus  the  son  of  Tamus  (who  hath  been  before 
spoken  of)  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  Orontes  one  of  his  sons-in- 
law  general  of  the  army,  and  Tiribazus  generalissimo  over  both, 
and  sent  them  to  invade  Cyprus  ;  and  accordingly  they  landed 
this  great  army  on  that  island  for  the  reducing  of  it.  Euagoras 
being  pressed  with  so  great  a  power,  strengthened  himself  for 
the  war  the  best  he  could,  having  drawn  into  confederacy  with 
him  the  Egyptians,  Libyans,  Arabians,  Tyrians,  and  other  na- 
tions, who  were  then  at  enmity  with  the  Persians ;  and  with  his 
money,  of  which  he  hail  amassed  a  vast  treasure,  he  hired  a  great 
number  of  mercenaries  out  of  all  places  wherever  he  could  get 

n  Plutarchua  in  Artaxerxe.      r  Lib.  1.        t  Lib.  4.  0  Lib.  6. 
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them,  which  all  together  made  a  very  numerous  army-  And  he 
also  got  together  a  considerable  fleet  of  ships  :  these  at  first  he 

sent  out  in  parties  to  intercept  the  tenders  and  victuallers  which 
brought  provisions  to  the  Persian  army  from  the  continent; 
which  in  a  tew  days  reduced  them  to  that  distress,  that  the  sol- 
diers mutinied,  and  slew  many  of  their  officers  and  commanders 
for  their  want  of  bread.  For  the  remedying  of  this,  their  whole 
Beat  was  forced  to  set  to  sea  to  fetch  provisions  from  Cilicia, 
whereby  the  army  being  plentifully  supplied,  an  end  was  put  to 
th^  mutiny.  In  the  interim,  Kuagoras  received  a  great  supply 
of  corn  from  Egypt,  and  fifty  sail  of  ships;  which,  with  others 
that  he  fitted  up  at  home,  making  up  his  fleet  to  two  hundred 
-ail.  he  adventured  with  them  to  engage  the  whole  naval  force 
of  the  Persians,  though  in  strength  and  number  much  superior 
to  him.  He  had  fought  a  part  of  the  Persian  army,  and  gained 
the  victory  ;  and  being  flushed  with  this  and  some  other  advan- 
tages  which  he  had  obtained  at  land,  he  was  emboldened  hereby 
to  make  this  attempt  upon  them  by  sea.  But  here  he  had  not 
the  same  success  :  in  the  first  onset  he  had  the  advantage,  and 
took  and  destroyed  several  of  their  ships  ;  but  Gaus  at  length 
having  brought  up  his  whole  fleet  into  the  fight,  his  valour  and 
hif  conduct  bore  all  before  him,  and  drove  Euagoras  out  of  the 
seas,  with  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet  :  with  the  re- 
mainder he  escaped  to  Salamine,  where  the  Persians,  after  this 
victory,  shut  him  up  in  a  close  siege  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  and 
Tiribazus  went  to  the  Persian  court  with  the  news  of  this  suc- 
cess, and  having  there  obtained  two  thousand  talents  for  the  use 
of  the  army,  he  returned  with  them  farther  to  carry  on  the  war. 
During  his  absence,  Euagoras,  to  relieve  himself  in  the  distress 
he  was  reduced  to,  got  through  the  enemies1  fleet  in  the  night 
with  ten  ships,  and  sailed  for  Egypt,  leaving  Protagoras  his  son 
to  manage  all  affairs  in  his  absence.  His  end  in  this  voyage  was 
to  engage  Acoris  to  join  his  whole  power  with  him  for  the  raising 
of  this  siege. 

But  failing  in  the  main  of  what  he  there  expected,  yhe  was  B.C.  385. 
■eni  back  only  with  some  supplies  of  money,  which  were  far 
short  of  what  he  needed  to  relieve  him  in  his  present  distress ; 
and  therefore  being  returned  to  Salamine,  and  got  again  into  the 
place  by  the  favour  of  the  night,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  came 
out,  and  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  allies,  and  destitute 
y  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  15. 
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of  all  other  helps  for  the  raising  of  the  siege,  he  sent  to  Tiri- 
bazus  to  treat  of  peace,  but  could  be  allowed  no  other  terms 
than  to  be  divested  of  all  that  he  had  in  Cyprus,  excepting  the 
city  of  Salamine  only,  and  to  hold  that  of  the  king  as  a  servant 
of  his  lord,  and  pay  him  tribute  for  it.  However,  considering 
the  necessity  of  his  affairs,  he  yielded  to  all  this,  excepting  only 
the  holding  of  Salamine  as  a  servant  under  his  lord  ;  he  desired 
it  might  be  as  a  king  under  a  king.  But  Tiribazus  not  consent- 
ing to  this,  the  war  went  on.  In  the  mean  time  Orontes,  who 
commanded  the  land  army,  not  brooking  the  superiority  which 
Tiribazus  had  over  him,  as  being  generalissimo,  and  having  the 
chief  conduct  of  the  whole  war ;  and  envying  also  the  success 
which  he  had  in  it,  and  the  honour  which  he  had  gotten  thereby, 
wrote  secretly  calumniating  letters  to  the  king,  accusing  him  of 
having  secret  designs  against  the  king's  interest ;  and  that  for 
this  purpose  he  held  private  correspondence  with  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  had  causelessly  procrastinated  the  war,  and  admitted 
a  treaty  with  Euagoras,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  sup- 
pressed him  by  force,  and  by  courting  the  affection  of  the  officers 
and  commanders  of  the  army,  had  engaged  them  all  to  him  for 
the  promoting  of  his  hidden  purposes  ;  whereon  he  was  taken 
into  custody  by  order  from  the  king,  and  sent  prisoner  to  the 
court,  and  Orontes  had  the  chief  command  conferred  on  him, 
which  was  the  thing  he  desired,  as  what  he  thought  belonged  to 
him,  much  rather  than  to  the  other,  as  being  the  king's  son-in- 
law.  But  the  army  being  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
change,  things  went  very  heavily  on  under  his  conduct.  For  all 
his  orders  through  this  discontent  of  the  soldiery  were  very  neg- 
ligently executed,  and  the  enemy  recovered  courage  and  strength 
hereby ;  so  that  at  length  Orontes  was  forced  to  renew  the 
treaty  with  Euagoras,  for  which  he  had  accused  his  predecessor, 
and  concluded  it  upon  terms  which  the  other  had  refused  ;  for 
he  consented,  that  he  should  hold  Salamine  of  the  king  of  Persia 
as  king  of  that  city,  yielding  only  tribute  to  him  for  it.  So 
peace  was  made  with  Euagoras  ;  but  this  did  not  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  those  parts.  For  zGaus  taking  ill  the  unjust  usage 
of  Tiribazus,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  fearing  that 
this  affinity  might  involve  him  also  in  the  same  prosecution,  ho 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Egyptians  and  the  Lacede- 
monians, and  revolted  from  the  king,  and  a  great  part  both  of 

z  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  it;. 
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the  tit  ot  an<l  army  joined  with  him  herein.  The  Lacedaemonians 
entered  gladly  into  this  oonfederaoy,  because  of  the  dislike  which 
they  now  had  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas.     For  by  thia  time  dis- 

oerning  all  the  disadvantages  of  it,  especially  the  ill  consequence 
which  it  had  in  alienating  the  affections  of  all  the  other  Greeks 
from  thein.  because  of  the  dishonour,  as  well  as  the  damages, 
which  it  brought  with  it  to  all  of  the  Grecian  name,  they  would, 
for  the  redeeming  of  this  fault,  and  the  recovery  of  the  credit 
which  1 1 1  <  \  lost  by  it.  have  gladly  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity 
of  again  renewing  the  war  with  the  Persians.  But  Gaus  the 
ue\t  year  after,  when  he  had  brought  his  matters  in  some  mea- 
mire  to  bear,  being  treacherously  slain  by  some  that  were  under 
him,  and  Tachos,  who  Bet  himself  up  to  carry  on  the  same  de- 
sign, soon  dying,  the  whole  of  it  fell  to  nothing;  and  after  this 
the  Lacedaemonians  no  more  meddled  with  the  Asian  affairs. 

Artaxerzes  having  thus  finished  the  Cyprian  war,  aled  anB.C.384. 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse 
against  the  Cadusians.  But  the  country,  by  reason  of  its  bar- 
renness, not  affording  provisions  enough  to  feed  so  large  an 
army,  he  had  like  to  have  lost  them  all  for  want  thereof,  but  that 
Tiribazus  extricated  him  from  this  danger.  He  followed  the 
king  in  this  expedition,  or  rather  was  led  with  the  court  in  it  as 
a  prisoner,  being  in  great  disgrace  because  of  Orontes's  accusa- 
tion ;  and  having  received  information,  that  whereas  the  Cadu- 
sians had  two  kings,  they  did  not  act  in  a  thorough  concert  to- 
gether, by  reason  of  the  jealousy  and  mistrust  which  they  had 
of  each  other,  but  that  each  led  and  encamped  his  forces  apart 
from  the  other,  he  proposed  to  Artaxerxes  the  bringing  of  them 
to  submission  by  a  treaty ;  and  having  undertaken  the  manage- 
ment of  it,  he  went  to  one  of  the  kings,  and  sent  his  son  to  the 
other,  and  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  making  each  of  them 
believe,  that  the  other  was  treating  separately  with  the  king, 
brought  both  separately  to  submit  to  him,  and  so  saved  him 
and  all  his  army.  These  people  '•  inhabited  some  part  of  the 
mountainous  country,  which  lies  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Caspian  seas  to  the  north  of  Media,  where  cthey  having  neither 
seedtime  nor  harvest,  lived  mostly  upon  apples  and  pears,  and 
other  such  tree-fruits,  the  land,  by  reason  of  its  ruggedness  and 
unfertility,  not  being  capable  of  tillage.     And  this  was  that 

;i  Plutarchus  in  Artaxerxe.     Diodor.        b  Strabo,  1. 11.  p.  507,508,510,523,534. 
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which  brought  the  Persians  into  such  distress  when  they  in- 
vaded them,  the  country  not  being  capable  of  affording  provi- 
sions for  so  great  an  army.  Fuller  dhath  a  conceit,  that  these 
Cadusians  were  the  descendants  of  the  Israelites  of  the  ten 
tribes,  which  the  kings  of  Assyria  carried  captive  out  of  the 
land  of  Canaan  :  but  his  reason  for  it  being  only,  that  he  thinks 
they  were  called  Cadusians  from  the  Hebrew  word  Kedushim, 
which  signifieth  holy  people,  this  is  not  foundation  enough  to 
build  such  an  assertion  upon.  It  would  have  been  a  better  argu- 
ment for  this  purpose,  had  he  urged  for  it,  that  ethe  Colchians 
and  neighbouring  nations  are  said  anciently  to  have  used  cir- 
cumcision. For  not  far  from  the  Colchians  was  the  country  of 
the  Cadusians. 

Artaxerxes  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in  this  ill-projected 
expedition  :  among  others  who  perished  in  it  was  Camissares, 
by  nation  a  Carian,  and  a  very  gallant  man.  He  was  governor 
of  Leuco-Syria,  a  province  lying  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia ; 
and  was  on  his  death  succeeded  therein  by  Datames,  his  son, 
who  was  also  with  Artaxerxes  in  this  expedition,  and  did  him 
great  service  in  it,  for  the  reward  of  which  he  had  his  father's 
government  conferred  on  him.  He  was  for  valour  and  military 
skill  the  Hannibal  of  those  times.  Cornelius  Nepos  hath  given 
us  his  life  at  large,  by  which  it  appears,  no  man  ever  exceeded 
him  in  stratagems  of  war,  or  in  the  valour  and  activity  by  which 
he  executed  them.  But  these  eminent  qualities  raised  that  envy 
against  him  in  the  Persian  court,  as  at  last  caused  his  ruin ;  as 
it  hath  been  the  fate  of  too  many  gallant  men  to  have  been  thus 
undone  by  their  own  merit. 

On  the  king's  return  to  Susa,  the  service  which  Tiribazus  did 
him  in  this  expedition  f  procured  him  a  fair  hearing  of  his  cause, 
and  it  having  been  thoroughly  examined  before  indifferent  judges 
appointed  by  the  king  for  it,  he  was  found  innocent,  and  honour- 
ably discharged  ;  and  Orontes  his  accuser  was  condemned  of 
calumny,  and  with  disgrace  banished  the  court,  and  put  out  of 
the  king's  favour  for  it. 
B.C. 377.  Artaxerxes  being  now  free  from  all  other  wars,  resolved  on 
the  reducing  of  the  Egyptians,  they  having  freed  themselves 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  and  stood  out  in  revolt  against 
them  now  full  thirty-six  years  ;  and  ^accordingly  he  made  great 
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I»r.  parations  for  it.  Acoris  forosooing  the  storm,  provided 
against  it  the  best  ho  could,  having  armed  not  only  his  own  sub- 
jects,  hut  drawn  also  i  great  Dumber  of  Greeks  and  other  mer- 
oenariefl  int<»  his  service,  onder  the  command  of  Chabrias  the 

Athenian.  Pharnabazus  having  the  care  of  this  war  committed 
to  his  ahargei  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  make  complaint 

against  Chabrias,  for  engaging  in  this  service  against  the  king, 
threatening  them  with  the  loss  of  the  king's  friendship,  unless  he 
were  forthwith  recalled.  And  at  the  same  time  he  demanded 
Iphicrates,  another  Athenian,  and  the  ablest  general  of  his  time, 
to  be  sent  to  him,  to  take  on  him  the  command  of  the  merce- 
nary Greeks  in  the  Persian  army  for  this  war.  The  Athenians 
at  that  time  much  depending  on  the  favour  of  the  Persian  king 
for  the  support  of  their  affairs  at  home,  amid  the  broils  which 
they  had  with  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  readily  complied  with 
both  these  demands  ;  for  they  immediately  recalled  Chabrias, 
setting  him  a  day  for  his  return,  and  at  the  same  time  sent 
Iphicrates  into  the  Persian  army,  to  take  on  him  the  charge  he 
was  designed  for.  On  his  arrival,  he  having  mustered  his  men, 
applied  himself  to  exercise  them  in  all  the  arts  of  war,  in 
which  he  made  them  so  expert,  that  thenceforth,  under  the 
name  of  Iphicratesian  soldiers,  they  became  as  famous  among 
the  Greeks,  as  formerly  the  Fabian  were  among  the  Romans  for 
the  same  reason.  And  they  had  time  enough  before  they  en- 
tered on  action,  to  grow  up  hereto  by  the  instruction  that  was 
given  them. 

For  the  Persians  being  very  slow  in  their  preparations,  it  was  B.C.  376. 
two  years  after  ere  the  war  commenced  ;    in  the  interim  died 
Acoris  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  succeeded  hby  Psammuthis  in 
that  kingdom,  who  reigned  only  one  year. 

After  Psammuthis,  reigned  in  Egypt  'Nepherites,  the  last  of B.  0.375. 
the  Mendesian  race  in  that  kingdom.     For  after  a  reign  of  four 
months  he  was  succeeded  by  Nectanabis,  the  first  of  the  Seben- 
nite  race,  who  reigned  twelve  years. 

Artaxerxes,  that  he  might  the  easier  get  Grecian  auxiliaries 
for  his  Egyptian  war,  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  to  put  an 
end  to  all  war  there,  requiring  that  all  the  different  states  and 
cities  in  that  country  should  live  in  peace  with  each  other,  upon 
the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  that  all  garrisons 
being  withdrawn,  all  should  be  left  to  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  be 

h  Eusebius  in  Chronica    Sywollus,  p.  457,  '  Eusebius  in  Cbronico. 
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governed  according  to  their  own  laws.  This  proposal  was  readily 
accepted  by  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  excepting  the  Thebans,  who 
having  then  in  view  the  gaining  the  empire  over  all,  were  the 
only  Grecian  people  that  refused  to  comply  herewith. 
B-C. 374.  All  things  being  now  ready  for  the  Egyptian  war,  kthe  Per- 
sian army  was  all  drawn  together  at  Ace,  afterwards  called  Pto- 
lemais,  and  now  Aeon,  in  Palestine ;  and  were  there  mustered 
to  be  two  hundred  thousand  Persians,  under  the  command  of 
Pharnabazus,  and  twenty  thousand  Grecian  mercenaries  under 
the  command  of  Iphicrates  ;  and  their  forces  by  sea  were  pro- 
portionable hereto.  For  their  fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred 
galleys,  and  two  hundred  ships,  besides  a  vast  number  of  vic- 
tuallers and  tenders,  which  followed  to  furnish  both  the  fleet 
and  army  with  all  things  necessary.  At  the  same  time  the 
army  marched  by  land,  the  fleet  set  also  to  sea,  that  go  they 
might  the  better  act  in  concert  with  each  other,  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  war.  The  first  attempt  which  they  made  was  upon 
Pelusium.  Their  design  was  to  besiege  it  by  sea  and  land ;  but 
the  Persians  having  been  long  in  preparing  for  this  war,  gave 
Nectanabis  time  enough  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  place, 
which  he  did  so  effectually,  that  they  could  not  come  at  it  either 
by  land  or  sea  ;  and  therefore  their  fleet,  instead  of  making  a 
descent  at  this  place,  a3  was  first  intended,  sailed  from  thence 
to  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  the  Nile  ;  for  that  river  then  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  Mediterranean  by  seven  mouths,  (though 
now  there  are  but 1  two  :)  each  of  these  was  guarded  by  a  fortress 
and  a  garrison  ;  but  the  Mendesian  mouth  not  being  so  well 
fortified  against  them  as  the  Pelusian,  because  they  were  not 
here  expected,  they  easily  landed  at  this  place,  and  as  easily 
took  the  fortress  which  guarded  it,  destroying  all  those  who 
were  there  set  for  its  defence.  After  this  action  Iphicrates 
advised,  that  they  should  immediately  have  sailed  up  the  Nile 
to  Memphis  the  capital  of  Egypt ;  and  had  they  followed  his 
advice,  before  the  Egyptians  had  recovered  from  the  consterna- 
tion, which  this  powerful  invasion  and  the  first  success  thereof 
had  put  them  into,  they  would  have  found  the  place  wholly 
unprovided  for  its  defence,  and  therefore  must  have  certainly 
taken  it ;  and  with  it  all  Egypt  must  again  have  fallen  under 
their  power.     But  the  main  of  the  army  not  being  yet  come  up, 

k  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  478.    Cornelius  Ncpos  in  Ijihicrate. 
1  That  is,  Damietta  and  Rosetta 
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Phamabazus  would  not  engage  till  lie  had  gotten  all  his  strength 
togethir.  tliiiikiiiLr  that  thru  his  power  would  he  invincible,  and 
In'  must  necessarily  carry  all  before  him.  Jhit  Iphicrates  rightly 
judging,  that  by  that  time  the  opportunity  would  be  lost,  pressed 
hard  for  leave  to  attempt  the  place  with  the  mercenaries  only 
that  wi'iv  under  his  command  :  but  Phamabazus  envying  him 
tin'  honour  which  would  redound  to  him  from  hence,  should  he 
succeed  in  the  enterprise,  would  not  hearken  to  the  proposal. 
In  the  interim,  the  Egyptians  having  gotten  all  their  forces  to- 
Lr«  ther,  ami  put  a  sufficient  guard  into  Memphis,  with  the  rest 
took  the  field,  and  so  harassed  the  Persians,  that  they  kept 
them  from  making  any  farther  progress,  till  at  length  mthe  Nile 
in  its  proper  season  overflowing  all  the  country,  forced  them  to 
withdraw  again  into  Phoenicia,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of 
their  army.  And  so  this  expedition,  in  which  were  expended 
such  vast  sums  of  treasure,  and  so  much  time  in  preparing  for 
it,  all  miscarried  and  came  to  nothing.  This  produced  great 
dissensions  between  the  two  generals  :  for  Phamabazus,  to  ex- 
cuse himself,  laid  the  whole  blame  of  this  miscarriage  upon  Iphi- 
orates  ;  and  Iphicrates,  with  much  more  reason,  on  Phama- 
bazus. Hut  Iphicrates  being  aware  that  Phamabazus  would  be 
believed  before  him  at  the  Persian  court,  and  remembering  the 
case  of  Conon,  that  he  might  not  meet  with  the  like  fate,  pri- 
vately hired  a  ship,  and  got  safely  away  to  Athens.  Hereon 
Phamabazus  sent  ambassadors  after  him,  to  accuse  him  of 
making  this  expedition  into  Egypt  miscarry,  to  which  the  Athe- 
nians gave  only  this  answer,  That  if  he  were  found  guilty  of  this, 
they  would  punish  him  for  it  according  to  his  demerit.  But  it 
seems  they  were  so  far  convinced  of  his  innocency,  as  to  this 
matter,  that  they  never  called  him  to  a  trial  for  it;  and  a  little 
while  after  they  made  him  sole  admiral  of  their  whole  fleet. 


n»  The  nature  of  this  river  is  to  be  six  ing,  do  there  cause  this  rising  or  increase 
months  a  rising,  and  six  months  a  tall-  of  the  Nile,  which  from  thence  continues 
iiu  ;  ami  when  it  is  at  the  height, il  iloth  to  rise  higher  and  higher,  till  the  begin- 
fur  two  months  together  overflow  the  oing  of  October  following,  and  then  it 
v,  hole  country,  and  then  then  is  no  again  falls  in  the  same  gradual  manner 
marching  or  encamping  of  an  army  in  any  as  it  rose,  till  the  April  following.  The 
part  of  it.  This  is  caused  by  the  rains,  months  of  the  overflow  arc  August  and 
which  for  six  months  together  fall  in  the  September,  and  some  part  of  October. 
upper  |>arts  of  Ethiopia,  where  the  rise  of  It  must  rise  sixteen  cubits  to  make  a  fer- 
tile Nile  is.  These  rains  begin  to  fid!  in  tile  year;  but  sometimes  it  riseth  to  three 
April,  and  continue  till  October,  and  send  and  twenty.  If  it  riseth  no  higher  than 
great  floods  into  the  Nile,  which  begin-  twelve  or  thirteen  cubits,  a  famine  follow- 
ing to  reach  Egypt  in  the  May  follow-  eth  in  that  country. 
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That  which  made  most  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Persians  under 
this  empire  miscarry,  was  their  slowness  in  the  execution  of  their 
designs.  For  the  generals  having  nothing  left  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion, but  being  in  all  things  strictly  tied  up  to  orders,  durst  not 
proceed  on  any  emergency  without  instructions  from  court,  and 
usually  before  these  could  arrive  the  opportunity  was  lost :  and 
this  was  signally  the  case  in  this  war.  And  therefore  Iphicrates 
observing  Pharnabazus  to  be  very  quick  in  his  resolves,  and  very 
slow  in  the  execution  of  them,  and  having  thereon  asked  him 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  so  forward  in  his  words  and  so 
backward  in  his  actions,  "had  the  whole  truth  told  him  in  this 
memorable  answer,  That  his  words  were  his  own,  but  his  actions 
wholly  depended  on  his  master.  And  many  like  instances  may  be 
given,  wherein  noble  opportunities  of  acting  great  things  for  the 
good  of  the  public  have  been  wholly  lost,  by  too  straitly  tying  up 
the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  execute  them. 

The  same  year  that  these  things  were  done  in  Egypt;  °Eua- 
goras  king  of  Salamine,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  being  murdered 
by  one  of  his  eunuchs,  Nicocles  his  son  reigned  in  his  stead,  and 
is  the  same  for  whose  sake  two  of  Tsocrates's  orations  were  com- 
posed, and  they  still  bear  the  title  of  his  name.  In  the  first  of 
these  is  proposed  the  duty  of  a  king  to  his  subjects  ;  in  the 
second,  the  duty  of  subjects  to  their  king ;  for  which  Nicocles 
gave  him  P  twenty  talents,  i.  e.  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  our  money. 

B.C. 373.  The  n  next  year  after,  which  was  the  thirty-second  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  Joiada  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  being  dead, 
rJohanan  his  son,  called  also  s Jonathan,  succeeded  him  in  his 
office,  and  held  it  thirty-two  years. 

JJ.C.371.  Artaxerxes  'again  sent  ambassadors  into  Greece,  to  exhort 
the  states  and  cities,  which  were  there  at  war  with  each  other, 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  come  to  an  accord  upon  the  terms 
of  the  peace  which  he  had  made  with  Antalcidas.  All  expressed 
a  readiness  to  submit  hereto,  except  the  Thebans.  That  which 
made  them  at  that  time  dissent  was,  that  by  that  peace  it  was 
provided,  that  all  the  cities  of  Greece  should  be  left  to  enjoy 
their  own  liberties,  and  be  governed  according  to  their  own  laws. 

»  Diod.  Sic  lib.  15.  p.  478.  r  Nehem.  xii.  22.  and  xiii.  28. 

°  Aristotelia  Politic.  1.5.  c.  10.     Theo-  s  Nehem.  \ii.  ri. 

pompaa  in  Bibliotheca  Photii.  N.  176.  '  Diodor.  Sic.  1.  15.  11.483.  Xenophnn. 

I1  I'lutarclnis  in  vita  Isocratis.  Hellenic,  lib.  6. 
'i  Chronicon  Alezandrinnm. 
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Upon  this  article,  the  La laemoniana  pressed  the  Thebans  to  set 

all  the  cities  <>i'  Boeotia  free,  and  to  rebuild  Platsea  and  Thespia, 

two  cities  of  that  ooontry,  which  they  had  demolished,  and  restore 
tin  in  again  to  the  former  inhabitants,  with  the  territories  apper- 
taining t<>  them.  And  on  the  other  side,  the  Thebans  retorting 
u|hui  the  Laoedsemonians  the  same  argument,  pressed  them  to 
permit  all  the  towns  of  Laconia  to  enjoy  their  liherties,  and 
restore  Messena  to  its  ancient  owners;  for  they  urged,  that  the 
articles  of  the  peace  insisted  on  did  as  much  require  the  one  as 
the  other,  and  that  therefore,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not 
execute  this  article  on  their  part,  neither  would  they  on  theirs. 
Ihit  the  Laoedsemonians,  not  being  sufficiently  humbled  by  the 
loss  of  their  fleet  at  Cnidus,  would  not  understand  this  way  of 
arguing,  but  looking  on  themselves  still  as  much  superior  to  the 
Thebans,  would  have  them  submit  to  that  which  they  would  not 
do  themselves  ;  and  therefore  sent  an  army  against  them,  to  force 
them  to  it,  which  produced  the  battle  at  Leuctra,  uin  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  overthrown,  with  the  loss  of  Cleombrotus 
one  of  their  kings,  and  above  four  thousand  of  their  citizens  ; 
which  was  the  greatest  blow  they  had  received  in  many  ages  past ; 
for  it  brought  the  Thebans  in  pursuit  of  this  victory  into  Laconia, 
which  they  wasted  all  over,  even  home  to  the  city  of  Lacedaemon 
itself,  where  they  had  not  seen  an  enemy  in  five  hundred  years 
before  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  preserved  this  their 
capital  from  falling  under  the  same  devastation. 

The  Lacedaemonians  being  brought  to  this  distress,  *sent  Age- B.C. 370. 
■flans  into  Egypt,  and  Antalcidas  to  the  Persian  court,  to  solicit 
for  succours.  But  the  Lacedaemonians,  since  their  overthrow  at 
Leuctra,  becoming  contemptible  to  the  Persians,  Antalcidas  had 
that  ill  success  in  his  embassy,  as  caused  him  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  in  the  manner  as  hath  been  above  related. 

However,  this  embassy  prevailed  so  far  with  Artaxerxes,  that  B.C.  369. 
Philiscus  of  Abydus  ywas  by  his  order  the  next  year  after  sent 
into  Greece,  to  endeavour  the  composing  of  the  wars  which  were 
there  risen,  and  the  bringing  of  all  to  peace  upon  the  terms 
agreed  on  by  Antalcidas.  lint  the  Lacedaemonians  refusing  to 
consent  that  Messena  should  enjoy  its  liberty,  (to  which  it  had 
been  restored  by  the  Thebans,  in  their  late  expedition  into  Pelo- 

«  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  15.  Xenophon.  ibid.        x  Plutarch,  in  Agesilao  el  Artaxerxe. 
Plutarchiu  in  Pelopida.  Coroeuui  Nepoa        Y  Xenophon.  Hellenic,  lib.  7.    Diodor. 
in  Bpaminonda  el  Pelopida.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  494- 
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ponnesus,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,)  and  the  Thebans  refusing 
to  come  to  peace  on  any  other  terms,  this  embassy  ended  with- 
out any  effect ;  only  Philiscus  thinking  the  Thebans  stood  upon 
too  high  terms,  and  being  much  offended  thereat,  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Lacedaemonians  two  thousand  mercenaries, 
which  he  had  raised  with  the  king's  money,  and  so  returned. 
B.C. 368.  The  truth  of  the  case  was,  the  Thebans  being  elevated  with 
their  late  success,  and  much  confiding  in  their  two  generals, 
Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  (the  latter  of  which  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  Greece  produced,)  aimed  now  at  nothing 
less  than  the  empire  of  Greece  ;  and  therefore  to  strengthen 
themselves  for  the  obtaining  of  it,  zthey  sent  Pelopidas  and 
Ismenias,  two  of  the  eminentest  of  their  citizens,  in  an  embassy 
to  king  Artaxerxes,  to  secure  him  on  their  side  :  and  on  the 
hearing  of  this,  the  Athenians  sent  Timagoras  and  Leontes,  and 
the  other  cities  of  Greece  other  ambassadors,  to  take  care  of 
their  respective  interests  at  that  court  on  this  occasion.  At 
their  admission  to  audience,  they  being  required  to  adore  the 
king,  Ismenias  on  his  entrance  into  the  presence  of  the  king 
dropped  his  ring,  and  stooping  to  take  it  up,  thought  by  this 
trick  to  satisfy  the  ceremonial,  and  save  his  honour  at  the  same 
time  ;  but  Timagoras  the  Athenian,  to  gain  the  greater  favour 
with  Artaxerxes,  directly,  without  any  trick  or  subterfuge,  paid 
him  that  ceremony  of  adoration  which  was  required ;  for  a  which 
he  was  put  to  death  on  his  return  ;  the  Athenians  thinking  the 
honour  of  their  whole  city  sullied  by  this  low  act  of  submission 
in  one  of  their  citizens,  though  made  to  the  greatest  of  kings. 
Pelopidas  and  Leontes  would  not  submit  to  the  Persian  cere- 
monial in  this  particular.  However,  they  often  had  free  access 
to  the  king;  and  b Pelopidas,  by  the  fame  of  his  great  actions, 
as  well  as  by  his  noble  demeanour  at  this  court,  got  that  ascend- 
ant above  all  the  other  ambassadors,  both  in  the  king's  esteem 
and  favour,  that  he  obtained  all  that  he  desired  in  behalf  of  his 
citizens,  and  returned  with  full  success  from  his  embassy ;  for 
he  brought  back  letters  from  the  king  under  his  seal  royal, 
whereby  it  was  required  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  let 
Messena  be  free,  and  that  the  Athenians  should  recall  their 
fleet,  and  that  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece  should  have  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  liberties ;  and  war  was  threatened  against  all 

'■  Platarchtu  in  Pelopida  el  Artaxerxe.        ;>  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  5.  c. .?. 
X.  nophon.  Hell,  lib   7.  b  pint,  in  Pelop.    Xenoph,  Hell.  lib.  7. 
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that  should  not  comply  herewith.  The  success  of  this  embassy 
was  much  t<>  the  satisfaction  of  the  Thebans,  they  1 1 1  i  1 1 1< i  1 1  u-  here- 
by most  oertainly  to  gain  the  saperiority  over  all  the  other  oHies 

and  states  of  Greece;  for  should  the  peace  be  a<-<-epted  of  on 
these  terms,  and  the  Messenians  thoroughly  restored,  the  Lace- 
dsBmonians  would  lose  one  half  of  their  territory,  and  thereby 
would  be  brought  too  low  to  be  any  more  a  match  for  them; 
and  should  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  as  well  small  as  great,  be 
all  set  at  liberty,  and  made  distinct  states,  free  and  independent 
<»t'  each  other,  this  would  so  divide  their  power,  that  none  of 
tin  in  would  be  in  a  condition  to  contend  with  them,  but  all  must 
submit  t<>  them;  and  if  the  peace  were  not  accepted  of,  then  the 
king  bring  engaged  in  this  case  to  join  with  them  to  force  all  to 
it,  they  thought  by  this  addition  of  strength  they  should  easily 
overpower  all,  and  thereby  gain  to  themselves  the  same  empire 
over  the  rest  of  Greece,  as  first  the  Athenians,  and  afterwards 
the  Lacedaemonians,  had  for  some  time  enjoyed.  But  they  failed 
of  their  expectations  in  both  these  particulars  ;  for  the  cities  of 
(Jiverc,  when  met  together  by  their  delegates  to  hear  the  con- 
tents of  the  king's  letters,  all  refused  to  swear  to  the  peace  on 
those  terms.  And  Artaxerxes  not  being  at  leisure  to  execute 
the  other  part  of  the  treaty,  did  not,  on  this  refusal  of  the 
Grecian  cities  to  come  into  his  measures,  proceed  to  make  that 
war  upon  them  which  he  threatened ;  and  so  this  whole  embassy 
came  to  nothing,  and  the  Thebans  failed  of  all  that  they  designed 
by  it.    For 

All  that  Artaxerxes  did  hereupon,  was  cto  send  another  em- B.C. 366. 
bassy  into  Greece  about  two  years  after,  whereby,  although  he 
could  not  draw  all  the  cities  to  subscribe  to  his  terms,  and  swear 
to  the  peace  upon  them,  yet  he  prevailed  so  far,  that  all  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  be  at  quiet  with  each  other 
on  the  scheme  proposed. 

About  this  time  cla  wicked  fact  of  Johanan  the  high  priest  of 
the  Jews  brought  a  great  oppression  upon  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. For  Jeshua  his  brother  having  much  insinuated  himself 
into  the  favour  of  Uagoscs,  then  governor  of  Syria  and  Phoe- 
nicia for  the  Persian  king,  obtained  of  him  a  grant  of  the  high 
priesthood,  with  which  Johanan  had  been  invested  several  years, 
and  came  with  this  grant  to  Jerusalem,  to  take  possession  of 
the  office,  and  depose  his  brother  from  it  :  but  Johanan  not 
<■•  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  15.  p.  497.  l!  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  1 1.  c.  7. 
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submitting  hereto,  the  matter  came  to  a  great  contention  be- 
tween them ;  and  while  the  one  endeavoured  by  force  to  enter  on 
the  execution  of  the  office,  and  the  other  by  force  to  keep  him 
from  it,  it  happened  that  Johanan  slew  Jeshua  in  the  inner  court 
of  the  temple ;  which  was  a  very  wicked  act  in  itself,  but  aggra- 
vated and  rendered  much  more  so,  by  the  great  profanation 
which  was  brought  hereby  on  the  holy  place  where  it  was  com- 
mitted. Bagoses  hearing  of  this,  came  in  great  wrath  to  Jeru- 
salem, to  take  an  account  of  the  fact ;  and  when  on  his  going 
into  the  temple,  to  see  the  place  where  it  was  perpetrated,  they 
would  have  hindered  his  entrance,  (all  Gentiles  being  reckoned 
by  them  as  impure,  and  prohibited  to  enter  thither,)  he  cried 
out  with  great  indignation,  "What,  am  I  not  more  pure  than 
"  the  dead  carcass  of  him  whom  ye  have  slain  in  the  temple  I" 
whereon  entering  without  any  farther  opposition,  and  having 
taken  a  thorough  cognizance  of  the  fact,  he  imposed  a  mulct  on 
the  temple  for  the  punishment  of  it,  obliging  the  priests  to  pay 
out  of  the  public  treasury,  for  every  lamb  they  offered  in  the 
daily  sacrifice,  the  sum  of  fifty  drachms,  which  is  about  one 
pound  eleven  shillings  and  threepence  of  our  money.  This,  if 
extended  only  to  the  ordinary  sacrifices,  which  were  offered 
every  day,  amounted  to  thirty-six  thousand  five  hundred  drachms 
for  the  whole  year,  which  is  no  more  than  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  of  our 
money ;  but  if  it  extended  also  to  the  extraordinary  sacrifices, 
which  were  added  to  the  ordinary  on  solemn  days,  it  will  come 
to  about  half  as  much  more.  For  the  ordinary  sacrifices,  which 
were  offered  every  day,  and  called  the  daily  sacrifices,  were 
ea  lamb  in  the  morning,  which  was  called  the  morning  sacrifice, 
and  a  lamb  in  the  evening,  which  was  called  the  evening  sacri- 
fice ;  and  these  in  the  whole  year  came  to  seven  hundred  and 
thirty.  But  besides  these,  there  were  added  fon  every  sabbath 
two  lambs  more,  on  s  every  new  moon  seven,  on  hcach  of  the 
seven  days  of  the  paschal  solemnity  seven,  besides  'one  more  on 
the  second  day,  when  the  wave  sheaf  was  offered,  on  k  the  day  of 
pentecost  sixteen,  on  'the  feast  of  trumpets  seven,  on  mthe  great 
day  of  expiation  seven,  on  "each  of  the  seven  days  of  the  feast 

c  Exod.  xxix.  38.    Numb,  xxviii.  3-8.  k  Levit.  xxiii.  17,  18.   Numb,  xxviii.  27. 

•  Numb,  xxviii.  9,  10.  1   Numb.  xxi\.  2. 
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of  tabernaclee  fourteen,  and  "on  the  eighth  day  .seven.  So  that 
the  additional  lambs  being  three  hundred  and  seventy-one,  these, 
if  reckoned  to  the  other,  make  the  whole  number  annually  offered 
at  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  to  be  eleven  hundred  and 
And  therefore,  if  the  mulct  of  fifty  drachms  a  lamb  was 
paid  for  them  all,  it  would  make  the  whole  of  it  to  amount  to 
fifty-five  thousand  and  fifty  drachms,  which  is  of  our  money 
Dteen  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  six  shillings  and  three 
p.  nee.  Jhit  this  Mini  being  too  small  for  a  national  mulct,  and 
far  short  of  what  governors  of  provinces  on  such  occasions  are 
apt  to  exact  from  their  provincials,  it  seems  probable  that  all 
lambs  that  were  offered  in  the  temple,  in  any  sacrifice  whatso- 
ever, \\<rc  taken  into  the  reckoning;  and  without  this  there  will 
be  no  sufficient  cause  for  that  complaint  which  Josephus  makes 
hereof:  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  such  a  calamity  and  grievance 
upon  the  Jews,  which  a  payment  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  a  year  upon  the  whole  nation  of  them  could  not 
amount  to.  Capellus  P reckons  this  mulct  at  sixty  talents.  This 
proceeds  from  his  laying  it  at  five  hundred  drachms  a  lamb 
instead  of  fifty,  which  is  a  plain  mistake  of  his  :  for  the  text  of 
Josephus  in  all  copies  hath  uevT^Kovra,  fifty,  and  not  TrevTanoo-las, 
jir,  hundred.  But,  whatever  this  mulct  was,  the  payment  of  it 
lasted  no  longer  than  seven  years  :  for  on  the  death  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  the  changes  and  revolutions  which  then  happened  in  the 
empire  having  made  a  change  of  the  governor  in  Syria,  he  that 
succeeded  Bagoses  in  that  province  no  farther  exacted  it. 

A  new  war  having  broke  out  in  Greece  between  the  Arcadians  B.C.3O3. 
and  the  Elians,  and  that  having  produced  another  among  the 
Arcadians  themselves,  'lone  party  called  in  the  Thebans  to  their 
assistance,  and  the  other  party  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the 
Athenians.  Hereon  the  Lacedaemonians  set  forth  a  great  army 
under  the  command  of  Agesilaus,  to  help  that  party  which  they 
favoured,  and  the  Thebans  another  under  the  command  of 
Bpaminondas,  to  support  the  other  party;  which  produced  the 
famous  battle  of  Mantinea,  wherein  the  Lacedaemonians  lost  the 
victory,  and  the  Thebans  their  general  Epaminondas  :  which 
was  the  greater  loss  of  the  two ;  for  with  him  all  the  vigour  of 
the  Theban   state  expired,  and  they  never  more  signified  any 

o  Numb,  vox,  36.  'i  Plutarcbua  in  Ageailao.    Diodor.  Sic 
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thing  after  this  ;  but  as  they  had  attained  all  their  power  and 
glory  by  the  conduct  and  valour  of  this  one  great  man,  so  they 
lost  it  all  again  with  him.  These  losses  being  received  on  both 
sides,  they  made  both  weary  of  the  war  ;  and  therefore  soon 
after  this  battle  both  parties,  and  with  them  all  the  rest  of  the 
Grecian  states,  came  to  a  general  peace  among  themselves ;  and 
the  Messenians,  notwithstanding  what  the  Lacedaemonians  en- 
deavoured to  the  contrary,  were  also  included  in  it,  according  as 
had  been  decreed  by  the  king  of  Persia. 

While  these  things  were  doing  in  Greece,  rTachos  succeeded 
Nectanabis  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  gathered  together  all 
the  strength  he  could,  to  defend  himself  in  it  against  the  king  of 
Persia,  who  still  pursued  his  designs  of  recovering  that  kingdom 
again  to  his  empire,  notwithstanding  he  had  so  often  miscarried 
in  them. 
B.C. 362.  And  to  make  himself  the  stronger  against  so  potent  an  enemy, 
he  sent  into  Greece  to  raise  mercenaries,  and  prevailed  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  sto  aid  him  with  a  good  number  of  their  forces 
under  the  command  of  Agesilaus.  For  the  Lacedaemonians  being 
angry  that  Artaxerxes  had  forced  them  to  include  the  Messe- 
nians in  the  late  peace,  Mere  glad  to  lay  hold  of  this  occasion  to 
express  their  resentments  for  it;  and  Agesilaus,  either  out  of 
fondness  still  to  be  at  the  head  of  armies,  or  else  out  of  a  greedy 
desire  of  gaining  riches  by  it,  gladly  accepted  of  the  employ- 
ment, though  it  neither  suited  his  age  (which  was  above  eighty) 
to  be  engaged  in  such  an  undertaking,  nor  the  dignity  of  his 
person,  thus  to  become  a  mercenary,  and  let  himself  to  hire  to 
a  barbarous  king.  That  which  chiefly  tempted  him  to  it  was, 
Tachos  promised  him  to  make  him  generalissimo  of  all  his 
forces  ;  but  when  he  was  landed  in  Egypt,  and  instead  of  a 
great  and  glorious  king,  which  his  great  actions  had  represented 
him  to  be,  the  Egyptians  found  him  a  little  old  man,  ill  clothed, 
and  of  a  contemptible  presence,  and  living  without  pomp  and 
ceremony,  they  very  much  despised  him,  and  Tachos  would  allow 
him  no  other  command,  but  that  of  his  mercenaries  at  land, 
committing  to  Chabrias  the  Athenian  the  charge  of  his  fleet, 
and  reserving  to  himself  the  chief  command  over  all.  And  when 
he  had  joined  the  Grecian  mercenaries  to  the  rest  of  his  army, 
he  marched  with  his  whole  strength  into  Phoenicia,  thinking  it 

r  Cornelius  Nepos  et  Plutarchus  in  A-         s  Plutarcbus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  et  Dio- 
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better  t<>  meel  the  war  there,  than  to  expect  till  it  should  be 
brought  home  to  him  to  hia  <'\\n  doors;  and  Agesilaus  was 
forced  to  attend  him  thither.  JJut  the  old  Grecian  king  saw 
the  ill  oonsequence  of  this  resolution,  and  advised  him  against 
it  ;  telling  him,  that  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  his  king- 
dom, it  was  bis  interest  to  tarry  in  Egypt,  and  look  well  to  his 
affaire  there,  and  manage  the  war  abroad  by  his  lieutenants. 
Hut  ontemning  hie  advice  in  this  particular,  and  slight- 

ing him  in  most  things  else,  this  so  far  alienated  Agesilaus  from 
him.  that  when,  in  his  absence  in  Phoenicia,  the  Egyptians  re- 
volted  from  him,  and  set  up  Nectanebus  his  kinsman  to  be  king- 
in  h,  ..  Agesilaus  joined  with  the  revolters,  and  drove 
Tachos  out  of  his  kingdom  ;  who  thereon  fled  to  Sidon,  and 
from  thence  went  to  the  Persian  court.  Plutarch  condemns 
Agesilaus  as  guilty  of  treachery,  in  thus  turning  his  arms 
!ie  person  into  whose  service  he  was  hired.  Agesilaus's 
use  for  it  was,  that  he  was  sent  to  aid  the  Egyptians;  and 
that  therefore,  the  Egyptians  having  armed  against  Tachos,  he 
could  not  fight  against  them,  unless  he  had  new  instructions 
from  Lacedaimon  :  whereon  messengers  being  sent  thither,  the 
orders  returned  by  them  were,  that  Agesilaus  should  act  herein 
according  to  what  he  judged  would  be  best  for  the  interest  of 
his  country ;  w  hereon  Agesilaus  going  over  to  Nectanebus, 
Tachos  was  forced  to  make  his  flight  out  of  Egypt,  in  the 
manner  as  hath  been  related. 

And  he  was  no  sooner  gone,  'but  another  from  among  the  B.C. 361. 
Mendesians  did  set  up  in  his  stead  against  Nectanebus,  and  got 
together  an  army  of  an  hundred  thousand  men  to  support  his 
pretensions.  Agesilaus's  advice  to  Nectanebus  was,  that  he 
should  fall  on  them  immediately,  before  they  were  well  formed 
and  disciplined  ;  and  they  being  most  of  them  raw  and  unexpe- 
rienced nun,  they  might  easily  have  been  dissipated  and  broken, 
had  this  advice  been  followed.  Hut  Nectanebus  mistrusting  it 
to  he  given  with  an  ill  design,  and  growing  jealous  that  Agesilaus 
intended  to  betray  him,  as  he  had  Tachos  before,  would  not 
hearken  to  him,  but  delayed  the  matter  to  gain  more  strength. 
In  the  interim,  his  adversary, having  brought  his  army  into  form 
and  order,  grew  too  strong  for  him  ;  whereon  he  was  forced  to 
coop  himself  up  with  all  his  forces  in  one  of  his  towns  :  and  the 
other  sat  down  before  it  to  besiege  him  therein,  and  began  to 
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draw  lines  of  circumvallation  about  it.  Nectanebus  seeing  the 
danger,  would  then  have  had  Agesilaus  engage  the  enemy,  to 
extricate  him  out  of  it.  This  he  refused  for  some  time  to  do, 
which  increased  the  jealousy  of  that  prince  against  him ;  but 
when  the  lines  were  so  far  drawn  round,  as  only  to  leave  a  suffi- 
cient space  for  the  besieged  to  draw  up  their  army  in  it,  then 
Agesilaus  told  Nectanebus,  that  this  was  his  only  time  to  fall 
on  ;  that  the  lines  which  the  enemy  had  drawn  secured  him 
from  being  encompassed ;  and  that  the  gap  which  was  still  left 
void  allowed  room  enough  for  him  to  bring  all  his  forces  to  the 
battle  :  whereon  an  engagement  ensuing,  the  besiegers  were  put 
to  the  rout ;  and  after  this  Agesilaus  managed  the  rest  of  the 
war  with  that  success,  that  he  every  where  vanquished  the  other 
king,  and  at  length  took  him  prisoner.  And  thereon  having 
settled  Nectanebus  in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
returned  homeward  in  the  ensuing  winter ;  but  being  in  his  way 
driven  by  contrary  winds  on  the  African  shore,  at  a  place  called 
the  haven  of  Menelaus,  he  there  sickened  and  died,  being  full 
eighty-four  years  old. 
B.C. 360.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  great  dis- 
turbances grew  in  the  Persian  court,  which  uwere  occasioned  by 
the  contention  of  his  sons,  in  making  parties  among  the  nobility 
about  the  succession  :  for  he  had  an  hundred  and  fifteen  sons  by 
his  concubines,  and  three  by  his  queen ;  the  names  of  the  latter 
were  Darius,  Ariaspes,  and  Ochus.  For  the  stilling  of  these 
commotions,  Artaxerxes  declared  Darius  the  eldest  of  them  to 
be  his  successor,  and  for  the  firmer  settling  of  the  matter,  al- 
lowed him  to  assume  the  name  of  king,  and  wear  the  x  royal 
tiara  even  in  his  lifetime  :  but  this  not  contenting  him,  and 
there  being  also  some  disgust  about  one  of  the  king's  concu- 
bines which  he  would  have  had  from  him,  he  formed  a  design 
against  his  father's  life,  and  drew  in  fifty  of  his  brothers  into 
the  same  conspiracy  with  him.  He  was  chiefly  excited  to  this 
by  Tiribazus,  whose  name  hath  been  often  above  mentioned. 
Artaxerxes  had  promised  him  one  of  his  daughters ;  but  falling 
in  love  with  her,  he  had  married  her  himself,  and  to  make 
him  amends  having  promised  him  another  of  his  daughters,  he 


u   Plutarchus    in   Artaxerxe.     Ctesias.  lors  wore  their  turbans  with  the  peak  for- 
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married  this  also;  such  abominable  incest  was  in  those  times 
allowed  in  Persia  by  th>'  religion  which  they  then  professed.  These 
two  disappointments  greatly  discontenting  Tiribazns,  and  pro- 
voking his  resentments  against  the  king  for  them,  to  be  revenged 
of  him,  lie  excited  the  young  king  to  this  flagitious  act.  But  the 
whole  being  discovered,  Darius  was  nit  off  in  such  manner  as 
he  d<  -  rved,  and  all  hi<  accomplices  with  him. 

Alter  the  death  of  Darius,  >the  same  contention  was  again B.C.359. 
revived  which  \\a<  in  the  Persian  court  before  his  being  declared 
k i  1 1 lt  ;  three  of  his  surviving  brothers  in  the  same  manner  making 
parties  for  the  succession.  These  were  Ariaspes,  Ochus,  and 
Arsames:  the  two  former  being  the  king's  sons  by  his  queen, 
claimed  as  the  lawful  heirs  ;  but  the  other  only  by  the  favour  of 
his  father,  to  whom  he  was  the  most  beloved  of  the  three,  though 
born  to  him  only  by  one  of  his  concubines.  Hut  the  restless  am- 
bition of  Ochus  prompting  him  to  all  manner  of  ways  to  obtain 
the  crown,  he  carried  it  from  the  other  two  by  the  wickedest  and 
the  worst  of  means;  for  Ariaspes  being  an  easy  and  credulous 
prince,  he  terrified  him  so  by  menaces,  which  he  suborned  the 
eunuchs  of  the  court  to  bring  to  him  as  from  his  father,  that 
apprehending  himself  to  be  just  ready  to  be  used  by  him  in  the 
same  manner  as  Darius  had  been,  he  poisoned  himself  to  avoid 
it.  Hut  Arsames  still  remaining  to  rival  him  in  his  pretensions, 
and  being  in  the  opinion  of  his  father,  as  well  as  of  all  others, 
both  for  his  wisdom  and  all  other  accomplishments,  the  wor- 
thiest of  the  throne,  to  remove  this  obstacle  he  caused  him  to 
be  assassinated  by  Harpates  the  son  of  Tiribazus.  This  loss 
added  to  the  former,  and  both  aggravated  by  the  wickedness 
w  hereby  they  were  caused,  so  overwhelmed  the  old  king  with 
F,  that  being  now  ninety-four  years  old,  ho  had  not  strength 
enough  to  support  himself  under  it,  but  broke  his  heart,  and 
died.  He  zwas  a  mild  and  generous  prince,  and  governed  with 
great  clemency  and  justice  ;  and  therefore  being  honoured  and 
revered  through  the  whole  empire,  he  had  a  fixed  and  thorough 
settled  authority  in  all  the  parts  of  it :  which  Ochus  being  sen- 
sible of,  and  knowing  that  it  would  be  quite  otherwise  with  him 
on  his  succeeding,  (the  death  of  his  two  brothers  having  ren- 
dered the  generality  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  nobility,  ill- 
affeeted  to  him,)  for  the  avoiding  of  the  inconveniences  which 
might  from  hence  follow,  ho  dealt  with   the  eunuchs,  and  all 
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others  that  were  about  the  dead  king,  ato  conceal  his  death,  and 
took  on  him  to  govern  as  under  his  direction  ;  and  giving  out 
orders,  and  sealing  decrees  in  his  name,  as  if  he  had  still  been 
alive,  in  one  of  these  decrees  he  caused  himself,  as  by  his  fathers 
command,  to  be  proclaimed  king  through  the  whole  empire.  And 
when  he  had  governed  in  this  manner  about  ten  months,  think- 
ing now  his  authority  fully  established,  he  owned  his  father's 
death,  and  openly  ascending  the  throne  took  the  name  of  Arta- 
xerxes ;  but  by  the  name  of  Ochus  is  he  mostly  spoken  of  in 
history. 
B.C. 358.  But  this  artifice  had  not  that  full  success  which  he  proposed  : 
for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  old  king  was  dead,  and  that 
Ochus  had  taken  possession  of  the  throne,  ball  Lesser  Asia, 
Syria,  and  Phoenicia,  and  several  other  provinces  of  the  empire, 
refused  him  their  obedience,  and  fell  off  from  him,  which  very 
much  distressed  him  :  for  hereby  one  half  of  the  revenues  of  his 
crown  were  cut  off,  and  the  remainder  could  not  have  sufficed  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  so  many  revolters,  had  they  continued 
firm  to  each  other.  But  this  union  being  wanting,  they  had  not 
long  been  in  the  revolt,  ere  those  who  were  the  first  promoters 
of  it,  were  at  a  strife  which  should  soonest  betray  each  other, 
and  thereby  reconcile  themselves  to  the  king.  The  provinces  of 
Lesser  Asia,  when  they  first  fell  off  from  him,  resolving  on  a 
joint  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence,  chose  Orontes  go- 
vernor of  Mysia  for  their  common  head,  and  having  agreed  on 
the  raising  of  twenty  thousand  mercenaries,  to  be  added  to  their 
other  forces,  they  committed  the  care  of  it  to  him  ;  but  when  he 
had  received  for  this  purpose  a  sum  sufficient  both  for  the  raising 
of  these  forces  and  also  for  the  maintaining  of  them  for  a  year's 
time,  he  put  the  money  in  his  own  pocket,  and  betrayed  those 
to  the  king  that  brought  it  to  him  from  the  revolted  provinces. 
And  Rheomithres,  another  prime  leader  in  this  revolt  in  Lesser 
Asia,  being  sent  from  thence  into  Egypt,  to  gain  succours  in 
that  kingdom  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  rebellion,  practised  the 
same  treachery  :  for  on  his  return  with  five  hundred  talents  and 
fifty  ships  of  war,  having  called  together  at  Leucas,  a  city  in 
Lesser  Asia,  several  of  the  prime  ringleaders  of  the  revolt,  on 
pretence  of  giving  them  an  account  of  his  agency,  he  there  seized 
them  all,  and  made  his  peace  with  the  king  by  betraying  them 
into  his  hands,  and  kept  the  money  for  a  prey  unto  himself, 
a  PolygemUj  Stratagem,  lib.  7.  '»  Diodor.  sic.  lib.  15.  p.  504,  505,  506. 
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Ami  by  th<  se  means  the  danger  of  tin-  formidable  revolt,  which 
threatened  the  Persian  empire  with  absolute  ruin,  was  all  Mown 
over,  and  Ochus  became  settled  in  the  tin-one  much  firmer  than 
In-  deserved  :  for  he  was  the  cruellest  and  the  worst  of  all  that 

had  reigned  of  thai  race  in  Persia,  which  his  actions  soon  made 
appear.  For  he  had  not  been  long  on  the  throne,  ere  he  filled 
the  palace  and  all  parts  of  the  empire  with  a  great  number  of 
murders.  That  the  revolted  provinces  might  have  none  other 
of  the  royal  family  to  set  up  in  his  stead,  and  that  there  might 
not  be  any  of  them  left  on  any  other  pretence  whatsoever  to 
give  him  any  disturbance,  che  cut  them  all  off,  without  having 
any  regard  to  sex,  age,  or  nearness  of  blood  :  for  he  caused  Ocha 
his  own  sister,  who  was  also  his  mother-in  law,  (for  he  had  mar- 
ried her  daughter,)  to  be  buried  alive  ;  and  having  shut  up  one 
of  his  uncles,  with  an  hundred  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  in  an 
empty  yard,  he  there  caused  them  by  his  archers  to  be  all  shot 
to  death.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  father  of  Sisigambis  the 
mother  of  Darius  Codomannus  :  for  clQuintus  Ourtius  tells  us, 
that  Ochus  slew  eighty  of  her  brothers,  together  with  their 
father,  in  one  day.  And  with  the  same  cruelty  he  proceeded 
against  all  others  through  the  whole  empire,  of  whom  he  had 
any  suspicion,  leaving  none  of  the  nobility  alive,  whom  he  thought 
to  be  any  way  ill-affected  towards  him.  Diodorus  Siculus  placeth 
this  revolt  in  the  last  year  of  Artaxerxes ;  but  he  being  a  prince 
whose  conduct  in  the  government  had  thoroughly  settled  him  in 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  his  people,  it  is  not  likely  that  so 
it  an  insurrection  against  the  royal  authority  should  have 
happened  in  his  days.  But  Ochus  giving  reason  enough  for  it, 
when  the  next  year  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  I  have  rather 
chosen  here  to  place  it :  for  his  ill  dispositions,  and  the  wicked 
means  whereby  he  made  away  with  two  of  his  brothers  to  come 
at  the  throne,  were  causes  sufficient  to  make  many  of  the  no- 
bility, who  had  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
to  abhor  the  man,  and  refuse  their  submission  to  him:  and  he 
having  taken  the  name  of  Artaxerxes,  this  might  lead  Diodorus 
into  the  mistake  of  placing  that  in  the  father's  reign  which  was 
done  in  the  son's.  But  this  revolt  was  soon  again  quashed  by 
the  means  I  have  mentioned.  Only  1  hitames  governor  of  <  lappa- 
docia  having  seized  also  Paphlagonia,  gave  him  much  trouble, 

C  .liisiin.  lib.  10.  c.  .(.  Valerius  Maximus,  lib.  ').  <■■  2.  QuintUS  Curlius,  lib.  10.  C.  ft. 
'I  Lib.  10.  C.  8. 
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But  when  he  began  his  revolt,  or  when  it  ended,  is  no  where 
clearly  expressed  ;  but  by  what  is  written  of  him  by  e  Cornelius 
Nepos  and  f  Polyaenus,  it  appears  he  maintained  himself  in  both 
these  provinces  in  rebellion  against  the  king  of  Persia  a  long 
while ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Ochus,  and  some  years 
after  he  had  been  king,  that  he  was  by  the  treachery  of  Mithri- 
dates,  one  of  his  confidents,  at  length  cut  off. 
B.C. 356.      jn  tne  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  about 
the  middle  of  the  summer  quarter,  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
overthrew  the  Persian  empire,  was  born  at  Pella  in  Macedonia, 
g  Plutarch  and  h. Justin  tell  us,  that  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  king 
Philip  his  father  had  the  news  that  his  horse  had  won  the  vic- 
tory in  the  horserace  at  the  Olympic  games,  which  proves  him 
to  be  born  a  little  after  the  celebrating  of  those  games.     And 
'Arrian  telling  us  out  of  Aristobulus  (who  accompanied  Alex- 
ander in  all  his  expeditions)  that  he  died  in  the  one  hundred 
and  fourteenth  Olympiad,  in  the  year  when  Hegesias  was  archon 
at  Athens,  (which  was  the  first  year  of  that  Olympiad,)  after 
having  lived  thirty-two  years  and  eight  months,  these  thirty-two 
years  and  eight  months  being  reckoned  backward  from  the  said 
first  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  Olympiad,  and  the 
month  Dsesius,  in  which  he  died,  will  lead  us  directly  to  the 
same  time  for  his  birth  which  I  have  said.     But  kEusebius  and 
the  l  Parian  Chronicle  place  it  one  year  later,  that  is,  in  the 
second  year  of  the  said  one  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad.     On 
the  same  day  in  which  he  was  born,  mthe  famous  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus  was  designedly  burnt  by  one  n  Erostratus  ; 
when  he  was  put  upon  the  rack,  to  make  him  confess  his  induce- 
ments, he  acknowledged  it  was,  that  by  destroying  so  excellent 
a  work  he  might  perpetuate  his  name,  and  make  it  to  be  remem- 
bered in  after-ages.  Whereon  the  common  council  of  Asia  made 
a  decree,  that  no  one  should  ever  name  him  ;  but  this  made  him 
so  much  the  more  remembered,  so  remarkable  an  extravagance 
scarce  escaping  any  of  the  historians  that  have  written  of  those 
times. 

Artabazus,  governor  of  one  of  the  Asian  provinces,  "being  in 
rebellion  against  the  king,  drew  Chares  the  Athenian  to  join 

e  In  Vita  Datamis.      f  Stratagem.  1.  7.         m  Plutarcbus  in  Alexandre    Cicero  de 

S  In  Vita  Alexandri.  Natura  Dcorum,  1.  2.  et  de  Divinat.  1.  1. 
h  Lib.  12.  c.  16.                  '  Lib.  7.  "  Valerius  Maximus,  1.  8.  c.  14.    Aulas 

k  In  Chronico,  p.  175.  Gellius,  1.  2.  c.  6.    Solinus,  cap.  40. 
I  Marm.  Oxon.  o  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  16.  p.  527,  528. 
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him,  with  such  forces  as  he  then  commanded  in  those  parts,  and 
by  his  assistance  overthrew  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  of  the 
king's  forces  which  were  sent  to  reduce  him  ;  for  the  reward  of 
which  gen  ice  Artaba/.us  gave  unto  Chares  as  much  money  as  paid 
all  his  fleet,  and  the  army  which  he  had  on  board  it.  This  greatly 
offended  the  king  ;  and  the  Athenians  being  then  engaged  in  a 
war  against  the  Chians,  Rhodians,  Coans,  and  Byzantines,  who 
were  associated  in  a  revolt  against  them,  threats  were  given  out, 
that  the  king  to  be  revenged  of  them  was  preparing  a  fleet  of 
three  hundred  sail,  to  help  their  enemies  in  this  war.  Whereon 
the  A  tin  Diana  not  only  recalled  Chares,  but  came  also  to  an 
accommodation  with  their  revolted  subjects,  that  thereby  being 
freed  from  all  embarrassments  at  home,  they  might  be  in  a 
better  posture  to  defend  themselves  from  all  such  invasions  as 
might  be  made  upon  them  from  abroad. 

Artabazus  therefore  being  thus  deserted  by  the  Athenians,  B.C. 354. 
p  applied  himself  to  the  Thebans,  from  whom  having  obtained  a 
band  of  auxiliaries,  to  the  number  of  five  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  Pammenes,  he  did  by  their  assistance  gain  two 
great  victories  over  the  king's  forces,  which  redounded  much  to 
the  honour  of  the  Thebans,  and  their  general  that  commanded 
in  this  expedition. 

About  the  same  time  1  happened  the  death  of  Mausolus  king 
of  Caria,  which  was  rendered  famous  by  the  great  grief  which 
r  Artemisia  (who  was  both  his  sister  and  wife)  expressed  hereat ; 
for  she  having  gathered  together  his  ashes,  and  beaten  his  bones 
to  powder,  took  a  portion  of  them  every  day  in  her  drink,  till 
she  had  in  this  manner  drunk  them  all  down,  aiming  hereby  to 
make  her  body  the  sepulchre  of  her  dead  husband,  and  in  two 
years'1  time  pined  herself  to  death  in  sorrowing  for  him.  But 
before  she  died  she  took  care  for  the  erecting  of  that  famous 
s  monument  for  him  at  Halicarnassus,  which  was  reckoned  among 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  from  whence  all  monuments 
of  more  than  ordinary  magnificence  are  called  Mausoleums. 

As  Artemisia  succeeded  Mausolus  in  the  kingdom,  so  on  her  B.C.  351. 
death  she  was  succeeded  by  'Idrieus  her  brother,  who  married 
Ada  his  sister,  in  the  same  manner  as  Mausolus  had  married 

P  Diodor.  ibid.  8  Cicero  Tusc.  Qurest.  lib.  3.     Strabo, 

q  Diodor.  Sic  lib.  i6.  p.  529.    Plinius,  lib.  14.  p.  656.    A.  Gellius,  lib.  10.  c.  18. 
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Artemisia;  it  being  usual  for  the  Carian  kings  to  marry  their 
sisters,  and  for  those  sisters  on  the  death  of  their  husbands  to 
succeed  them  in  the  kingdom  before  their  brothers  or  children. 

The  uSidonians,  and  other  Phoenicians,  being  oppressed  and 
ill  used  by  those  whom  the  king  of  Persia  had  set  over  them, 
revolted  from  him,  and  entered  into  confederacy  with  Nectanebus 
king  of  Egypt  against  him.  The  Persians  had  long  waged  war 
with  Nectanebus,  in  order  to  reduce  Egypt  again  under  their 
yoke,  and  were  then  preparing  a  great  army  to  invade  him.  But 
there  being  no  other  way  for  them  to  enter  Egypt,  but  through 
Phoenicia,  the  revolt  of  that  country  happened  very  opportune 
for  him ;  and  therefore  to  encourage  them  to  stand  out  in  it  he 
sent  Mentor  the  Rhodian  with  four  thousand  of  the  Grecian 
mercenaries  to  their  assistance,  hoping  thereby  to  make  Phoenicia 
a  barrier  to  Egypt,  and  there  keep  the  war  out  of  his  own  country. 
The  Phoenicians  strengthened  by  these  auxiliaries  took  the  field, 
and  by  their  assistance  overthrew  the  governors  of  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  two  of  the  king's  lieutenants,  that  were  sent  to  reduce 
them,  and  drove  the  Persians  wholly  out  of  Phoenicia. 

The  Cyprians  being  provoked  by  the  like  ill  usage,  were  en- 
couraged by  this  success  of  the  Phoenicians  xto  revolt  also ;  and 
therefore  they  joined  with  them  and  the  Egyptians  in  the  same 
confederacy.  Hereon  Ochus  dispatched  his  orders  to  >  Idrieus 
king  of  Caria  to  make  war  upon  them,  who  having  accordingly 
got  ready  a  fleet,  sent  it  with  eight  thousand  Grecian  merce- 
naries, under  the  command  of  Phocion  the  Athenian,  and  Eua- 
goras,  to  invade  that  island  ;  who  having  there  landed,  and 
augmented  their  army  to  double  its  number  by  other  forces, 
which  came  to  them  from  Syria  and  Cilicia,  besieged  Salamine 
by  sea  and  land.  Another  Euagoras  had  formerly  reigned  in 
that  city,  of  whom  we  have  above  spoken  ;  on  his  death  he  was 
succeeded  by  Nicocles  his  son,  and  zthis  Euagoras  seems  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Nicocles,  and  to  have  succeeded  him  in  that 
kingdom ;  but  being  driven  out  by  Protagoras  his  uncle,  was  in 
banishment  when  this  war  began,  and  therefore  gladly  joined  in 
it,  as  hoping  thereby  again  to  recover  his  crown  :  and  the  know- 
ledge which  he  had  of  the  country,  and  the  party  which  he  might 

u  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  16.   p.  531,  53a,  ef  lii*  protection,  and  therefore  was  obliged 

533.  to  obey  his  orders. 

x  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  16.  ]>.  53a.  '    Vide   Isocratein   in    Niencle  it   Eua- 

5  This  being  a  petty  prince  was  subject  gora,  el  Usserii  Annates  ad  A.  M.  3630. 
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still  have  in  it.  made  him  thought  a  rery  proper  person  to  com- 
mand in  this  expedition.     Cyprus  had  then   'nine  chief  cities, 

and  each  of  them  had  its  king,  but  subject  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
All  these  joined  together  in  this  confederacy,  with  a  view  of 
ting  rid  of  the   Persian  yoke,  and  making  themselves  each 
supreme  in  his  own  city. 

<  tohus  finding  his  wars  with  the  Egyptians  to  have  been  un- 
fortunately managed,  and  that  this  proceeded  from  the  ill  con- 
duct of  his  lieutenants,  b resolved  thenceforth  to  lead  his  forces 
in  person  ;  and  therefore  having  gotten  together  an  army  of 
three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  thirty  thousand  horse,  marched 
with  them  into  Phoenicia.  Mentor,  who  was  then  in  Sidon  with 
the  Grecian  mercenaries,  being  terrified  with  the  approach  of  so 
t  an  army,  sent  privately  to  Oehus  to  make  his  peace  with 
him,  offering  not  only  to  deliver  Sidon  into  his  hands,  but  also 
to  give  him  his  assistance  in  his  wars  with  Egypt,  where  through 
his  knowledge  of  the  country  he  was  enabled  to  do  him  great 
services.  Ochus,  glad  of  this  proffer,  spared  no  promises  to 
engage  Mentor  in  his  service.  And  he  accordingly  having  re- 
eeived  such  assurances  from  Ochus  as  he  desired,  engaged  Tennes 
King  of  Sidon  in  the  same  treason;  and  by  his  assistance  deli- 
vered Sidon  into  his  hands.  The  Sidonians,  on  his  approach  to 
lay  siege  to  their  city,  had  designedly  burnt  all  their  ships,  that 
none  might  make  use  of  any  of  them  to  withdraw  from  the  de- 
fence of  their  country.  And  therefore,  when  they  found  they  were 
betrayed,  and  that  the  enemy  was  within  their  walls,  having  no 
way  now  left  to  escape  either  by  sea  or  land,  they  retired  into 
their  houses,  and  setting  fire  to  them  over  their  heads,  were  all 
consumed  with  them  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand  men,  be- 
sides women  and  children  :  and  Tennes  escaped  not  any  better 
than  the  rest ;  for  Ochus,  after  he  had  thus  subdued  Sidon,  hav- 
ing no  more  need  of  him,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  also ; 
which  was  a  reward  the  traitor  sufficiently  deserved,  for  thus 
selling  his  country  to  destruction  ;  and  may  all  those  who  prac- 
tise the  like  courses  meet  with  the  like  fate.  There  were  vast 
riches  of  gold  and  silver  in  Sidon  when  this  calamity  happened 
to  it,  which  being  all  melted  down  by  the  flames,  Ochus  sold  the 
ashes  of  the  city  for  great  sums  of  money.  The  terrible  destruc- 
tion of  this  city  frightening  the  rest  of  the  Phoenicians,  they  all 
submitted,  and  made  their  peace  with  the  king,  upon  the  best 
■<■  Diodor.  Sic  lib.  iO.  p.  53*.  fo  Idem,  p.  531,  532,  &c. 
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terms  they  could  ;  and  Ochus  was  the  willinger  to  compound 
with  them,  that  he  might  be  no  longer  retarded  from  the  designs 
which  he  had  upon  Egypt. 

But  before  he  marched  thither,  che  was  recruited  with  ten 
thousand  mercenaries,  which  were  sent  him  out  of  Greece  ;  for 
in  the  beginning  of  this  expedition  Ochus  had  sent  thither  for 
auxiliaries.  The  Athenians  and  the  Lacedaemonians  excused 
themselves,  telling  the  Persian  ambassadors  that  were  sent  to 
them  for  this  purpose,  that  they  should  be  glad  to  maintain 
peace  and  friendship  with  the  king,  but  could  not  send  him  any 
succours  at  that  time.  But  the  Thebans  sent  him  a  thousand 
men  under  the  command  of  Lachares,  and  the  Argives  three 
thousand  under  the  command  of  Nicostratus.  The  rest  came 
from  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia,  and  all  these  joined  him  imme- 
diately after  his  taking  of  Sidon. 

The  Jews  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  this  war  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians against  Ochus ;  for  d  after  he  had  taken  Sidon  he  marched 
into  Judsea,  and  besieged  and  took  Jericho,  and  making  many 
of  the  Jews  captives,  he  led  part  of  them  with  him  into  Egypt, 
and  sent  a  great  number  of  others  into  Hyrcania,  and  there 
planted  them  on  those  parts  of  that  country  which  lay  on  the 
Caspian  sea. 

Ochus  at  the  same  time  also  got  rid  of  the  Cyprian  war ;  for 
having  his  mind  wholly  bent  on  the  reducing  of  Egypt,  that  he 
might  not  be  diverted  from  it  by  any  other  embarrassment,  ehe 
was  content  to  come  to  a  composition  with  the  nine  Cyprian  kings, 
and  therefore  having  removed  their  grievances,  they  all  again 
submitted  to  him,  and  were  confirmed  by  him  in  the  government 
of  their  respective  territories.  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
bringing  of  this  matter  to  a  composure  was  to  content  Euagoras, 
who  claimed  to  be  restored  to  his  kingdom  of  Salamine ;  but  he 
being  convicted  before  Ochus  of  great  crimes  there  committed, 
for  which  he  was  justly  ejected,  Protagoras  was  continued  at 
Salamine,  and  amends  was  made  Euagoras,  by  conferring  on  him 
the  government  of  another  place.  But  having  there  run  into 
the  same  misdemeanours  which  he  had  been  guilty  of  at  Sala- 
mine, he  was  ejected  thence  also ;  whereon  being  forced  to  flee 
into  Cyprus,  he  was  there  taken,  and  put  to  death  for  them. 

c  Dindor.  Sic.  lib.  1 6.  p.  533.  sephus  ex  Hecatseo,  lib.  1.    Contra  Apio- 
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Cyprus,  as  well  as  Phoenicia,  being  thus  wholly  reduced,  and  B.C. 350. 
settled  again  in  peace,  fOohus  set  forward  for  this  Egyptian 
expedition.  In  hi>  way  he  loot  many  of  his  men  at  the  lake  of 
Serbonie.  This  lake  lay  in  tin-  entrance  into  Egypt  from  Phoe- 
nicia, of  the  extent  of  about  thirty  miles  in  length;  the  south 
wind  blowing  the  sand  of  the  desert  upon  it,  made  a  crust  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water,  that  in  appearance  looked  like  firm 
land  ;  but  if  any  went  on  upon  it,  they  were  soon  swallowed  up 
and  lost  :  and  thus  it  happened  to  as  many  of  Ochus's  men  as 
for  want  of  good  guides  marched  on  upon  it.  And  there  are 
instances  of  whole  armies  which  have  been  thus  lost  in  that 
place.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt  he  planted  his  camp  near  Pelu- 
-iuin.  and  from  thence  sent  out  three  detachments  to  invade  the 
country,  setting  a  Grecian  and  a  Persian  in  joint  commission 
over  each  of  them  :  over  the  first  he  put  Lachares  the  Theban, 
and  Rosaces  governor  of  Lydia  and  Ionia;  over  the  second 
Nicostratus  the  Argive,  and  Aristazanes  ;  and  over  the  third 
Mentor  the  Rhodian,  and  Bagoas  one  of  his  eunuchs  :  to  each 
of  which  having  given  his  orders,  he  retained  the  main  of  the 
army  about  himself,  in  the  place  where  he  had  first  encamped, 
there  to  watch  the  events  of  the  war,  and  to  be  ready  from 
thence  to  relieve  all  the  distresses,  and  prosecute  all  the  advan- 
tages of  it.  In  the  interim,  Nectanebus  having  sufficient  notice 
from  these  preparations  against  him,  to  provide  for  his  defence, 
had  gotten  together  an  army  of  an  hundred  thousand  men,  of 
which  twenty  thousand  were  mercenaries  out  of  Greece,  and 
twenty  thousand  out  of  Libya,  and  the  rest  Egyptians:  with 
some  of  these  he  garrisoned  his  towns  on  the  borders,  and  with 
the  rest  guarded  those  passes,  through  which  the  enemy  was  to 
enter  into  the  country.  The  first  of  Ochus's  detachments,  under 
the  command  of  Lachares,  sat  down  before  Pelusium,  which  was 
garrisoned  with  five  thousand  Greeks.  While  this  siege  was 
carrying  on,  Nicostratus  having  put  his  detachment  on  board  a 
squadron  of  tho  Persian  fleet  of  eighty  ships  that  attended  him, 
sailed  up  through  one  of  the  channels  of  the  Nile  into  the  heart 
of  the  country  ;  and  having  there  landed  his  forces,  strongly 
encamped  them  in  a  place  convenient  for  it ;  whereon  all  the 
soldiers  of  the  neighbouring  garrisons  taking  the  alarm,  gathered 
together  under  the  command  of  Clinius  a  Grecian  of  the  island 
of  Cos,  to  drive   him   thence.     This   produced   a  fierce  battle 
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between  them,  in  which  Clinius  with  above  five  thousand  of  his 
men  being  slain,  and  all  the  rest  dissipated  and  broken,  this  in 
a  manner  determined  the  whole  fate  of  the  war  :  for  hereon 
Nectanebus,  fearing  lest  Nicostratus  should  sail  up  the  river  with 
his  victorious  forces,  and  take  Memphis,  the  metropolis  of  his 
kingdom,  he  hastened  thither  for  its  defence,  leaving  those  passes 
into  his  country  open,  which  it  was  his  chief  interest  to  have 
defended.  When  the  Grecians  who  garrisoned  Pelusium  heard 
of  this  retreat,  they  gave  all  for  lost,  and  therefore  coming  to  a 
parley  with  Lachares,  agreed  upon  terms  of  being  safely  con- 
veyed into  Greece,  with  all  that  belonged  to  them,  to  yield  the 
town  to  him.  And  Mentor  with  the  third  detachment,  finding 
the  passes  deserted  and  left  open,  marched  through  them,  and 
without  any  opposition  took  in  all  that  part  of  the  country ;  for 
having  given  it  out  through  all  his  camp,  that  Ochus  had  given 
orders  graciously  to  receive  such  as  should  yield  unto  him,  but 
utterly  to  destroy  all  those  that  should  stand  out,  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  had  destroyed  the  Sidonians,  he  permitted  all  his 
captives  to  escape,  that  they  might  carry  the  report  of  it  all  over 
the  country;  who  accordingly  returning  to  their  respective  cities, 
and  dispersing  every  where  what  they  had  heard  was  ordered 
by  Ochus,  and  the  brutal  cruelty  of  the  man  making  it  believed ; 
this  so  frighted  the  garrisons  through  all  the  country,  that  in 
every  city  both  Greeks  and  Egyptians  were  at  strife,  which  of 
them  should  first  yield  to  the  invader ;  which  Nectanebus  per- 
ceiving, despaired  of  any  longer  being  able  to  defend  himself, 
and  therefore  gathering  together  all  the  treasure  he  could  get 
into  his  hands,  fled  with  it  into  Ethiopia,  and  never  again  re- 
turned. And  this  was  the  last  Egyptian  that  ever  reigned  in 
this  country,  it  having  been  ever  since  enslaved  to  strangers, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiels,  which  hath  been  already 
taken  notice  of.  Ochus  having  thus  made  an  absolute  conquest 
of  Egypt,  he  dismantled  their  chief  cities,  and  plundered  their 
temples,  and  then  returned  in  triumph  to  Babylon,  loaded  with 
vast  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  spoils  gotten  in  this 
war,  leaving  Pherendates,  one  of  his  nobles,  governor  of  the 
country.  And  here  h  Manctho  endeth  his  commentaries,  which 
he  wrote  of  the  Egyptian  affairs.  He  was  a  priest  of  Heliopolis 
in  Egypt,  and  wrote  in  the  "Greek  language  an  history  of  all  the 
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il  dynasties  <>i  Egypt,  from  the  beginning  of  that  kingdom 
to  this  lime,  which  ii  often  quoted  by  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Plu- 
tarch, Porphyry,  and  others;  an  epitome  whereof  is  preserved 
in  Synoellus.  Il<'  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  king 
of  Egypt  ;  for  t<>  him  he  dedicatee  his  book. 

The  chief  cause  <>f  Nectanebus'e  losing  of  his  kingdom  kwas 
his  over-confidence  in  himself.  He  had  gained  his  kingdom  by 
the  assistance  of  Agesilaus,  and  had  preserved  himself  in  it  by 
the  prudence  and  valour  of  Diaphantus  an  Athenian,  and  La- 
mius  a  Spartan,  who  managing  his  wars,  and  commanding  his 
armies  for  him,  made  him  victorious  against  the  Persians,  in  all 
the  attempts  which  they  had  hitherto  made  upon  him;  with 
which  being  elevated,  ho  thought  himself  now  sufficient  to  con- 
duct his  own  affairs,  and  therefore  dismissing  those  by  whose 
help  he  had  hitherto  subsisted,  he  was  now  ruined  for  want 
of  it. 

Oohus  having-  thus  mastered  this  war,  and  recovered  Phoe-  B.C. 349. 
nicia  and  Egypt  again  to  his  crown,  he  'nobly  rewarded  the  ser- 
vice of  Mentor  the  Rhodian.  The  other  Greeks  he  had  sent  back 
into  their  country,  with  ample  rewards,  before  he  left  Egypt; 
la  it  the  success  of  the  whole  expedition  being  chiefly  owing  to 
Mentor,  he  not  only  gave  him  an  hundred  talents,  with  many 
other  valuable  gifts,  but  also  made  him  governor  of  the  Asiatic 
coasts,  and  committed  to  his  charge  the  management  of  the 
war,  which  lie  still  had  with  some  of  the  provinces  that  had 
there  revolted  from  him  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  made 
him  generalissimo  of  all  his  forces  in  those  parts.  Mentor 
having  thus  gained  so  great  a  share  in  the  favour  of  Ochus,  he 
m  made  use  of  it  to  reconcile  unto  him  Momnon  his  brother,  and 
Artabazus  who  had  married  their  sister;  for  they  had  both  been 
in  war  against  him.  Of  the  revolt  of  Artabazus,  and  the  several 
victories  which  he  had  gained  over  the  king's  forces,  I  have 
already  spoken ;  but  he  being  at  length  overpowered,  took  re- 
fuge with  Philip  king  of  Macedon ;  and  Menmon,  who  had 
joined  with  him  in  those  wars,  was  forced  to  bear  with  him  the 
same  banishment.  After  this  reconciliation  they  both  became 
very  serviceable  to  Ochus,  and  his  successors  of  that  race,  espe- 
cially M<n  11  ion,  who  was  a  person  of  the  greatest  valour  and 
military  skill  of  any  of  his  time.  And  Mentor  was  not  wanting 
in  answering  that  confidence  which  the  king  had  placed  in  him  ; 
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for  when  settled  in  his  province,  he  soon  restored  the  king's  au- 
thority in  those  parts,  and  made  all  that  had  revolted  again  sub- 
mit to  him.  Some  he  circumvented  by  stratagem  and  military 
skill,  and  others  he  subdued  by  open  force  ;  and  so  wisely  ma- 
naged all  his  advantages,  that  at  length  he  reduced  all  again 
under  their  former  yoke,  and  thoroughly  reestablished  the  king's 
affairs  in  all  those  provinces. 
B.C.  348.  In  "the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  eighth  Olympiad,  died 
Plato,  the  famous  Athenian  philosopher.  The  eminentest  of  his 
scholars  was  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
phy. He  °was  by  birth  of  Stagira,  a  small  city  on  the  river 
Strymon,  in  the  northern  confines  of  Macedonia  :  he  was  born 
in  the  first  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad,  (which  was  the 
year  before  Christ  384.)  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to 
Athens,  and  became  one  of  the  scholars  of  Plato,  and  heard  him 
till  his  death.  Speusippus  succeeding  Plato  in  his  school,  Ari- 
stotle went  into  Asia  to  Hermias  the  eunuch,  who  was  king  of 
Atarna,  a  city  of  Mysia,  and  having  married  his  niece,  lived  with 
him  three  years ;  till  at  length  Hermias  being  circumvented, 
and  drawn  into  a  snare  by  Mentor  the  Rhodian,  who  commanded 
for  Ochus  in  those  parts,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the 
Persian  court,  where  he  was  put  to  death.  Hereon  Aristotle 
fled  to  Mitylene,  and  from  thence  went  into  Macedonia,  and 
became  preceptor  to  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom  he  tar- 
ried eight  years.  After  this  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  there 
taught  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  in  the  Lyceum  twelve  years  ; 
but  being  accused  of  holding  some  notions  contrary  to  the  religion 
there  established,  and  not  daring  to  venture  himself  on  a  trial 
for  fear  of  Socrates's  fate,  he  withdrew  to  Chaleis,  a  town  in 
Euboea,  and  there  died  about  two  years  after,  being  then  sixty- 
three  years  old.  While  he  lived  with  Hermias  in  Asia,  Phe 
there  fell  acquainted  with  a  Jew  of  wonderful  wisdom,  temper- 
ance, and  goodness,  who  came  thither  from  the  upper  parts  of 
Asia  upon  some  business,  which  he  had  on  those  maritime 
coasts,  and  having  frequent  conversation  with  him,  learned  much 
from  him.  This  Josephus  tells  us  from  a  book  written  by 
Clearchus,  who  was  one  of  the  chiefest  of  Aristotle's  scholars. 
And  from  what  he  then  learned  from  this  Jew,  it  is  most  likely 
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proceeded  what  Aristobulus,  land  out  of  him  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  have  observed  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  that  is,  that  it 
oontains  many  things  which  agree  with  what  is  written  by  Moses 
ami  the  prophets  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Ochus,  after  lu'  had  snbdned  Egypt,  and  reduced  again  allB.C.347. 
the  revolted  provinces,  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  his  ease,  spend- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life  in  luxury,  laziness,  and  pleasure;  rand 
left  the  administration  <>f  his  affairs  wholly  to  his  ministers  ;  the 
ehiefesf  of  which  were  Bagoas  his  favourite  eunuch,  and  Mentor 
the  Ethodian  ;  who  agreeing  to  part  the  power  between  them, 
the  former  governed  all  the  provinces  of  the  upper  Asia,  and  the 
latter  those  of  the  lower. 

Johanan,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  died  in  the  eighteenth  yearB.c.341. 
of  '  tahns,  after  he  had  been  in  that  office  s  thirty-two  years,  and 
was  emoceeded  'by  Jaddua  his  son,  who  held  it  twenty  years. 

Ochus  died  after  he  had  reigned  uone  and  twenty-years,  being B.C.338. 
"poisoned  by  Bagoas  the  eunuch.  This  eunuch  being  an  Egypt- 
ian by  birth,  had  a  love  for  his  country,  and  a  zeal  for  his  coun- 
try religion,  and  thought  to  have  influenced  Ochus  in  favour  of 
both  on  the  concmest  of  that  kingdom  ;  but  not  being  able  to 
overrule  the  brutal  ferity  of  that  prince,  those  acts  were  done  in 
respect  of  each  of  them,  which  he  deeply  resented  ever  after. 
For  Ochus,  on  his  conquering  of  Egypt,  not  only  dismantled 
their  cities,  robbed  the  inhabitants,  and  plundered  their  temples, 
(as  hath  been  already  mentioned,)  but  also  ?  carried  away  all 
their  public  records,  (which  were  reposited  and  kept  with  great 
sacredness  in  their  temples,)  and  in  contempt  of  their  religion 
slew  their  god  Apis,  that  is,  the  sacred  bull  which  they  wor- 
shipped under  that  name  :  for  z  Ochus  being  as  remarkable  for 
his  sloth  and  stupid  inactivity,  as  he  was  for  his  cruelty,  the 
ptians  for  this  reason  nicknamed  him  the  ass;  which  an- 
gered him  so  far,  that  he  caused  their  Apis  to  be  taken  out  of 
tlie  temple,  where  he  was  kept,  and  made  him  be  sacrificed  to 
an  ass,  and  then  ordered  his  cook  to  dress  up  the  flesh  of  the 
slain  beast,  to  be  eaten  by  his  attendants.  All  this  greatly 
offended  Bagoas.  The  records  he  afterwards  redeemed  with  a 
great  sum  of  money,  and  sent  them  back  again  to  their  former 
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archives ;  but  the  affront  offered  his  religion  he  most  resented, 
and  it  is  said  that  it  was  chiefly  in  revenge  of  this  that  he  poi- 
soned him.  And  his  revenge  did  not  rest  here  ;  but  a  having 
caused  another  body  to  be  buried  instead  of  his,  he  kept  the 
true  carcass,  and  in  revenge  of  his  having  caused  the  flesh  of 
their  Apis  to  be  eaten  by  his  attendants,  he  cut  his  flesh  into 
bits,  and  gave  it  to  be  eaten  by  cats,  and  made  of  his  bones 
handles  for  swords.  And  no  doubt,  when  he  did  all  this,  there 
were  other  causes  concurring  to  excite  him  hereto,  which  re- 
viving the  old  resentments,  and  creating  new  ones,  provoked  the 
traitor  to  all  this  villainy  against  his  master  and  benefactor, 
which  he  executed  upon  him. 

B.C.  337.  After  the  death  of  Ochus,  Bagoas,  who  had  now  the  whole 
power  of  the  empire  in  his  hands,  bmade  Arses,  the  youngest  of 
his  sons,  king  in  his  stead,  and  put  all  the  rest  to  death ;  think- 
ing that  by  thus  removing  all  rivals  he  might  best  secure  to 
himself  the  authority  which  he  had  usurped  :  for  the  name  of 
king  was  all  that  he  allowed  to  Arses  ;  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  government  he  wholly  reserved  to  himself. 

Philip  king  of  Macedon  c  having  overthrown  the  Thebans  and 
Athenians  in  a  great  battle  at  Chseronea,  made  himself  thereby 
in  a  manner  lord  of  all  Greece;  and  therefore  d calling  together 
at  Corinth  an  assembly  of  all  the  Grecian  cities  and  states,  he 
there  caused  himself  to  be  chosen  captain  general  of  all  Greece, 
for  the  carrying  on  of  a  Mar  against  the  Persians,  and  made 
every  city  to  be  taxed  at  a  certain  number  of  men,  which  each 
of  them  was  to  send  and  maintain  in  this  expedition. 

B.C. 316.  And  the  next  year  after  ehe  sent  Parmenio,  Amyntas,  and 
Attalus,  three  of  his  chiefest  captains,  into  Asia  to  begin  the 
war,  purposing  soon  after  to  follow  in  person  with  all  his  forces, 
and  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire  ;  but 
when  he  was  just  ready  to  set  forward  on  this  expedition,  he 
fwas  slain  at  home,  while  he  was  celebrating  the  marriage  of 
Cleopatra  his  daughter  with  Alexander  king  of  Epirus.  Pausa- 
nias,  a  young  noble  Macedonian,  and  one  of  his  guards,  having 
had  his  body  forced,  and  sodomitieally  abused  by  Attalus,  the 
chief  of  the  king's  confidents,  he  had  often  complained  to  Philip 
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of  the  injury;  but  finding  no  redn  B8,  he  turn.  «1  his  revenge  from 
the  author  of  the  injury,  upon  him  that  refused  to  do  him  justice 
for  it,  and  slew  him  as  he  was  passing  in  great  pomp  to  the 
theatre  to  finish  the  solemnities,  whereby  he  honoured  his 
daughter's  marriage.  It  Sis  observed  by  Diodorus,  that  in  this 
solemnity,  the  images  of  the  twelve  gods  and  goddesses  being 
carried  before  him  into  the  theatre,  he  added  his  own  for  the 
thirteenth,  dressed  in  the  same  pompous  habit,  whereby  he  vainly 
arrogated  to  himself  the  honour  of  a  god;  but  he  being  slain  as 
soon  as  this  image  entered  the  theatre,  this  very  signally  proved 
him  to  be  a  mortal.  After  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  Alex- 
ander his  son,  being  then  twenty  years  old. 

About  the  same  time  Arses  king  of  Persia  hwas  slain  by  the 
like  treachery,  but  not  for  so  just  a  cause.  For  Bagoas  finding 
that  Arses  b<  gan  to  be  apprised  of  all  his  villainies  and  treasons, 
and  was  taking  measures  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  them,  for 
the  preventing  hereof,  he  came  beforehand  with  him,  and  cut  off 
him  and  his  family. 

After  Bagoas  had  thus  made  the  throne  vacant  by  the  murder  B.C.  335. 
of  Arses,  he  placed  on  it  'Darius,  the  third  of  that  name  that 
i<  i  rued  in  Persia.  His  true  name  was  Codomannus  ;  that  of 
Darius  he  took  afterwards,  when  he  came  to  be  king.  He  is 
said  not  to  be  of  the  royal  family,  because  he  was  not  the  son  of 
an)'  king  that  reigned  before  him.  However,  he  was  of  the  royal 
seed,  as  descended  from  Darius  Nothus  ;  for  that  Darius  had  a 
son  called  Ostanes,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  k  Plutarch,  and 
he  had  a  son  called  'Arsanes,  who  marrying  Sisigambis  his  sister, 
was  by  her  the  father  of  Codomannus.  This  Ostanes,  Ochus 
mput  to  death  on  his  first  ascending  the  throne,  and  with  .him 
above  eighty  of  his  sons  and  grandsons.  How  Codomannus  came 
to  escape  this  slaughter  is  no  where  said ;  only  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  in  the  former  part  of  Ochus1  s  reign  he  made  a  very 
poor  figure ;  for  he  was  then  no  more  than  an  "Astanda,  that 
is,  one  of  the  public  posts  or  couriers,  that  carried  the  royal 
dispatches  through  the  empire.  If  we  suppose  him  to  have  been 
the  chief  est  of  them,  in  the  same  manner  as  there  is  a  post- 
master in  England,  and  a  chaous-bashee  at  Constantinople,  over 
all  the  rest  of  that  order  and  employment,  (which  is  the  highest 
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interpretation  the  word  will  bear,)  this  will  be  but  a  low  office 
for  one  of  the  royal  blood  to  be  employed  in.  But  in  the  war 
which  Ochus  had  with  the  Cadusians,  toward  the  latter  end  of 
his  reign,  a  °bold  champion  of  that  nation  having  challenged  the 
whole  Persian  army  to  find  him  a  man  to  fight  a  single  combat 
with  him,  and  Codomannus  having  accepted  the  challenge  after 
all  others  had  refused,  and  slain  the  Cadusian  ;  for  the  reward 
of  this  action  he  was  made  governor  of  Armenia,  and  from 
thence,  after  the  death  of  Arses,  by  the  means  of  Bagoas,  as- 
cended the  throne  in  the  manner  as  I  have  mentioned.  But  he 
had  not  been  long  on  it,  ere  Bagoas,  finding  that  he  was  not  one 
that  would  answer  his  purpose,  in  permitting  him  to  govern  all 
in  his  name,  (which  was  the  thing  he  aimed  at  in  his  advance- 
ment,) resolved  to  remove  him  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
his  predecessor,  and  accordingly  provided  a  poisonous  potion 
for  him  ;  but  P  Darius  being  advised  of  the  design,  when  the 
potion  was  brought  to  him,  made  him  drink  it  all  himself,  and  so 
got  rid  of  the  traitor  by  his  own  artifice,  and  thereby  became 
thoroughly  settled  in  the  kingdom,  without  any  farther  difficulty. 
The  character  given  of  him  is,  that  he  was  for  his  stature  and 
the  make  of  his  body  the  goodliest  person  in  the  whole  Persian 
empire,  and  of  the  greatest  personal  valour  of  any  in  it,  and  of 
a  disposition  mild  and  generous.  But  having  the  good  fortune 
of  Alexander  to  encounter  with,  he  could  not  stand  against  it. 
And  he  had  been  scarce  warm  on  the  throne  before  he  found 
this  enemy  preparing  to  dismount  him  from  it. 

For  Alexander,  soon  after  his  father's  death,  q  having  called 
the  general  council  of  all  the  states  and  free  cities  of  Greece  to 
meet  again  at  Corinth,  there  prevailed  with  them  to  be  chosen 
his  successor  in  the  same  general  command,  which  they  had  con- 
ferred on  him  before  his  death,  for  a  war  against  the  Persians ; 
and  all,  excepting  the  Lacedaemonians,  consented  hereto.  But 
the  war  which  Alexander  had  with  the  Illyrians  and  Triballians 
calling  him  north,  as  far  as  the  river  Danube,  in  his  absence  the 
Athenians,  Thebans,  and  some  other  cities,  agreed  to  revoke  this 
decree  made  in  his  favour,  and  entered  into  a  confederacy  against 
him :  but  Alexander  returning  conqueror  from  his  northern  wars, 
soon  brake  this  league;  rfor  passing  the  straits  of  Thermopylae 
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with  his  victorious  army,  he  terrified  the  Athenians  into  a  sub- 
mission; and  several  other  cities  following  their  example  made 
their  peace  with  him,  only  the  Thebans  stood  out ;  whereon 
Alexander  laying  siege  to  their  city,  took  it  by  storm,  and  abso- 
lutely destroyed  it.  slaying  ninety  thousand  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  selling  the  rt  st,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  more,  into 
slavery.  The  severity  of  which  execution  spread  such  a  terror 
of  hi-;  anus  over  all  On  eoe,  as  brought  all  to  submit.  So  that 
in  a  second  council,  which  he  called  at  Corinth,  he  was  again 
ehoseu  captain  general  of  all  Greece  against  the  Persians  by  an 
universal  suffrage,  and  every  city  consented  to  its  quota  both  of 
men  and  money  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war. 

1  breon  Alexander  returned  into  Macedonia,  and  having  by  the  B  C.  334. 
next  spring  there  gotten  his  forces  together,  marched  s\vith  them 
stns,  and  there  passed  the  Hellespont  into  Asia.  The  army 
which  he  led  thither,  according  to  the  highest  account,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse  : 
and  with  so  small  an  army  he  attempted,  and  also  accomplished, 
tin  conquest  of  the  whole  Persian  empire,  and  added  India  also 
to  his  acquisition.  But  that  which  was  most  remarkable  in  this 
undertaking  was,  that  he  set  out  on  it  only  with  'seventy  talents, 
which  was  scarce  sufficient  to  furnish  the  army  with  necessaries 
for  thirty  days.  For  the  rest  he  wholly  cast  himself  upon  Pro- 
\ id' 'nee,  and  Providence  did  not  fail  him  herein:  for  within  a 
few  days  after,  having  encountered  the  Persian  army  at  the  river 
Granicus,  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  them,  though  they  were 
above  five  times  his  number,  which  put  him  in  possession,  not 
only  of  Daring's  treasure  at  Sardis,  but  also  of  all  the  provinces  of 
Lesser  Asia.  For  immediately  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  those 
parts  declared  for  him,  and  after  that  several  of  the  provinces 
made  their  submission  to  him,  and  those  which  did  not  were 
subdued  by  force  :  and  in  these  transactions  was  spent  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  year. 

Before  he  went  into  winter  quarters,  uhe  ordered  all  of  hi^ 
army  that  had  married  that  year  to  return  into  Macedonia,  and 
spend  the  winter  with  their  wives,  and  return  again  in  the 
spring,  appointing  three  captains  over  them  to  lead  them  home, 
and  bring  them  back  again  at  the  time  appointed ;  which  exactly 
agreeing  with  the  Jewish  law,  (I)eut.  xxiv.  5,)  and  being  without 
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any  instance  of  the  like  to  be  found  in  the  usages  of  any  other 
nation,  it  is  most  likely  Aristotle  learnt  it  from  the  Jew  he  so 
much  conversed  with  while  in  Asia,  and  approving  of  it  as  a 
most  equitable  usage,  communicated  it  to  Alexander  while  he 
was  his  scholar,  and  that  he  from  hence  had  the  inducement  of 
practising  it  at  this  time. 
B-C-333-  The  next  xyear  after,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  he  re- 
duced Phrygia  under  his  obedience,  and  after  that  Lycia,  Pisidia, 
Pamphylia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Oappadocia,  and  settled  all  these 
provinces  under  the  government  of  such  of  his  followers  as  he 
thought  fit  to  appoint. 

In  the  x  interim  Darius  was  not  wanting  to  prepare  for  his 
defence.    The  advice  which  Meinnon  the  Ehodian  then  gave  him 
was  to  carry  the  war  into  Macedonia ;  and  a  wiser  course  could 
not  be  taken  to  extricate  him  out  of  the  difficulties  he  was  then 
involved  in  :   for  he  would  be  sure  there  to  have  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  several  other  of  the  Grecian  states  who  maligned 
the  Macedonian  power,  to  join  with  him,  which  would  soon  have 
brought  back  Alexander  out  of  Asia  to  defend  his  own  country. 
Darius  being  made  fully  sensible  of  the  reasonableness  of  this 
advice,  resolved  to  follow  it,  and  therefore  committed  the  execu- 
tion of  it  to  its  author,  making  Memnon  admiral  of  his  fleet,  and 
captain  general  of  all  his  forces  that  were  appointed  for  this 
expedition  :  and  he  could  not  have  made  a  better  choice ;  for  he 
was  the  wisest  man  and  the  ablest  general  that  Darius  had  of 
his  side,  and  for  some  years  had  very  faithfully  adhered  to  the 
Persian  interest,  and  was  one  of  their  generals  at  the  battle  of 
Granicus ;  and  had  he  been  hearkened  to  by  the  other  generals, 
the  misfortune  which  there  happened  would  have  been  avoided. 
For  his  advice  was,  not  then  to  have  hazarded  battle,  but  to 
have  desolated   the  country  through   which    the   Macedonians 
were  to  march  :   and  had  this  been  followed,  Alexander  would 
have  been  forced  soon  to  have  returned  for  want  of  provisions 
to  support  his  army  ;   but  the  rashness  and  folly  of  the  other 
generals  overbearing  what  he  wisely  offered,  that  defeat  ensued 
which  opened  the  way  to  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  empire.     How- 
ever, he  did  not  desert  Darius1  s  interest  on  the  misfortune  of 
that  day;  but  having  gathered  up  the  remains  of  the  Persian 
army,  retreated  with  them  first  to  Miletus,  and  from  thence 
to  Halicarnassus,  and  lastly  to  the  isle  of  Cos,  where  Darius's 
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commission  and  the  Persian  fleet  meeting  him,  he  set  himself  on 
the  executing  of  the  design  committed  to  his  charge ;  in  order 
whereto  he  took  in  Chios  and  all  Lesbos,  except  Mitylcne,  pur- 
posing next  to  pass  into  Euboea,  and  from  thence  to  have  made 
<  rreece  and  Macedonia  the  seat  of  the  war ;  but  that  city  holding 
out  a  siege,  he  there  unfortunately  died,  which  proved  the  ruin 
of  that  design,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  empire  was  the  con- 
sequence of  it.  For  Darius  having  no  other  general  of  valour 
and  wisdom  equal  to  him  for  the  carrying  on  of  that  under- 
taking, he  was  forced  to  drop  it ;  and  therefore  having  nothing 
now  to  depend  upon  for  his  defence  but  his  eastern  armies,  yhe 
drew  them  all  together  at  Babylon,  to  the  number,  saith  Plu- 
tarch, of  six  hundred  thousand  men,  and  marched  from  thence 
to  meet  the  enemy ;  which  Alexander  hearing  of,  made  haste 
through  Cilicia  to  take  possession  of  the  straits  which  led  from 
that  country  into  Syria,  purposing  there  to  expect  and  fight  the 
Persian  army :  for  within  those  straits  there  not  being  room 
any  where  to  draw  up  above  thirty  thousand  men  in  battle 
array,  the  Macedonians  could  there  bring  all  their  men  to  fight, 
and  the  Persians  scarce  the  twentieth  part  of  theirs ;  and  there- 
fore should  it  there  come  to  a  battle,  they  would  have  no  advan- 
tage of  their  numbers.  Some  of  the  Greeks  who  followed  Darius, 
seeing  the  disadvantage  he  would  have  in  fighting  in  that  place, 
advised  him  to  march  back  into  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
there  expect  the  enemy,  where  he  might  have  room  enough  to 
draw  up  his  great  army,  and  bring  them  all  to  bear  their  part  in 
the  battle.  But  the  flattery  of  the  courtiers,  and  his  adverse 
fate,  would  not  suffer  him  to  hearken  to  this  advice  ;  for  he  was 
made  believe  that  Alexander  was  withdrawing  from  him,  and 
that  therefore  he  ought  to  press  forward  to  take  him  while 
entangled  in  those  straits,  lest  otherwise  he  should  escape  his 
hands.  This  drew  Darius  to  fight  in  those  straits,  where  being 
able  to  extend  his  front  no  longer  than  the  Macedonians,  by 
reason  of  the  mountains  which  enclosed  him  on  cither  side,  he 
could  dispose  of  his  great  army  no  otherwise  than  by  drawing 
them  up  in  many  lines  one  behind  the  other.  But  the  valour  of 
the  Macedonians  soon  breaking  the  first  line,  and  that  being 
made  to  recoil  upon  the  second,  and  that  hereby  again  upon  the 
third,  and  so  on,  this  did  soon  put  the  whole  Persian  army  into 
disorder  ;  and  the  Macedonians  pursuing  the  advantage  by 
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pressing  forward  upon  those  that  fled,  this  increased  the  con- 
fusion, till  at  length  their  whole  army  was  driven  to  a  rout,  and 
the  crowd  which  was  made  in  the  flight  of  so  numerous  an  army 
through  those  narrow  passes  being  very  great,  the  greatest  num- 
ber that  fell  that  day  were  of  such  as  were  trampled  to  death  by 
their  own  men,  as  they  pressed  to  escape.  Darius,  who  fought  in 
the  first  line,  with  great  difficulty  got  out  of  the  rout,  and  secured 
himself  by  flight ;  but  all  his  camp,  bag  and  baggage,  with  his 
mother,  wife,  and  children,  (which  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Persian  kings  were  carried  with  him  in  the  campaign,)  fell  into 
the  enemies'  hands,  and  above  an  hundred  thousand  Persians 
were  left  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle.  This  battle  was  fought 
at  Issus  in  Cilicia  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  about  the 
beginning  of  our  November ;  and  the  immediate  consequence  of 
it  to  the  advantage  of  Alexander  was,  that  it  settled  all  the 
provinces  behind  him  in  their  subjection  to  him,  and  added  all 
Syria  to  his  former  acquisitions,  the  capital  whereof  was  Damas- 
cus. Thither  Darius,  before  the  battle,  had  sent  his  treasure 
and  most  of  his  valuable  movables,  with  his  concubines  and  the 
greatest  number  of  the  court  ladies  that  followed  the  camp, 
under  a  guard  to  protect  them.  All  these,  with  the  town,  the 
governor,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  flight  of  Darius,  betrayed 
unto  Alexander ;  and  Parmenio  was  sent  to  take  possession  of 
the  place,  where,  besides  a  vast  treasure  in  money  and  plate,  he 
found  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  Darius's  concubines, 
and  a  great  many  other  ladies  that  were  the  wives  or  daughters 
of  the  principal  nobility  of  Persia,  whom  he  made  all  captives  : 
and  among  them  was  Barsena  the  widow  of  JMemnon,  who  being 
a  lady  of  great  beauty,  as  soon  as  she  came  into  the  sight  of 
Alexander,  she  made  a  captive  of  him ;  for  he  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  taking  her  into  his  bed,  had  a  son  by  her  called  Her- 
cules, who  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  being  called  for  by  the 
Macedonians  to  be  their  king,  was  murdered  by  the  treachery 
of  Cassander  and  Polysperchon  to  prevent  it. 

While  Parmenio  took  in  Damascus  and  Coele-Syria,  z  Alex- 
ander marched  with  the  main  of  his  army  along  the  seacoasts 
towards  Phoenicia.  As  he  advanced,  all  yielded  to  him,  and 
none  more  readily  than  the  Sidonians.  Eighteen  years  before, 
Ochus  had  miserably  destroyed  that  city  and  all  in  it,  as  hath 
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been  above  related.  <>n  U\<  going  back  again  into  Persia,  those 
wlio  by  being  absent  on  traffiok  at  sea,  <>!•  <>n  other  occasions, 
had  escaped  that  massacre,  retained,  and  again  built  their  city: 
but  ever  after  detesting  the  Persians  for  that  cruelty  to  it,  they 
w ere  ltI.mI  of  this  occasion  of  shaking  off  their  yoke,  and  there- 
fore were  of  the  first  in  those  parts  that  sent  to  Alexander  on 
hi-  mareh  that  way  to  make  their  submission  to  him.  But  when 
he  oame  to  Tyre,  ho  there  found  a  stop  :  as  he  approached  their 
territories,  the  Tyrians  sent  ambassadors  to  him  with  presents 
to  himself  and  provisions  for  his  army;  but  being  rather  desirous 
to  have  peace  with  him  as  a  friend,  than  willing  to  submit  to  him 
as  a  master,  when  he  would  have  entered  their  city,  they  denied 
him  admittance  ;  which  Alexander,  now  flushed  with  so  many 
\ietories,  not  being  able  to  bear,  resolved  to  force  them  by  a 
siege  ;  and  they  on  the  other  hand  resolved  to  stand  it  out 
against  him.  What  encouraged  them  to  this  resolution  was  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  the  confidence  which  they  had  in  the 
assistance  promised  them  by  their  allies :  for  the  city  then  stood 
on  an  island  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and 
vrai  fortified  with  a  strong  wall  drawn  round  it  upon  the  brink 
of  the  sea  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height ;  and  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  were  a  powerful  state,  and  then  masters  of  the 
.  had  engaged  to  send  them  succours  in  the  siege.  And  what 
gave  them  this  confidence  for  the  war  gave  Alexander  no  less 
trouble  in  mastering  the  difficulties  which  he  found  in  it :  for 
the  city  being  so  situated,  as  I  have  said,  he  had  no  way  of 
approaching  to  it  for  the  making  of  an  assault,  but  by  carrying  a 
bank  from  the  continent  through  the  sea  to  the  island  on  which 
the  city  stood. 

And  therefore  having  resolved  at  any  rate  to  take  that  city,  B-C.  332. 
he  resolved  on  the  making  of  such  a  bank  to  approach  it,  which 
he  accomplished  with  unwearied  labour  in  seven  months1  time, 
and  by  means  thereof  at  length  took  the  city.  Had  he  here 
suffered  a  baffle,  it  would  have  conduced  much  to  the  sinking  of 
his  credit,  and  this  might  have  lessened  his  success  every  where 
else  in  the  future  progress  of  his  affairs ;  of  which  being  tho- 
roughly sensible,  he  spared  no  pains  to  surmount  this  obstacle, 
and  by  assiduous  application  at  last  earned  his  point.  To 
make  this  bank  or  causey,  the  town  of  Old  Tyre,  which  lay  on 
the  continent,  furnished  him  with  stones  and  rubbish,  (for  he 
pulled  it  all  down  for  this  purpose,)  and  mount  Libanus,  which 
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is  so  famous  in  Scripture  for  its  cedars,  being  near,  supplied  him 
with  timber  for  the  work  :  and  by  this  means  having  carried 
home  his  causey  from  the  continent  to  the  island,  he  there 
stormed  the  town,  and  took  it.  And  that  bank  or  causey  ais 
there  still  remaining  even  to  this  day,  and  of  the  very  same 
length  as  anciently  described,  that  is,  of  half  a  mile  ;  whereby 
what  was  formerly  an  island  at  that  distance  from  the  shore 
was  thenceforth  made  a  peninsula,  and  so  it  hath  ever  since 
continued. 

The  Carthaginians  having  troubles  at  home,  the  Tyrians  could 
not  have  from  them  that  assistance  which  was  promised  :  how- 
ever, they  fainted  not  in  their  resolutions  of  standing  to  their 
defence  ;  and  therefore,  when  Alexander  sent  to  them  ambas- 
sadors with  terms  of  peace,  they  threw  them  into  the  sea,  and 
went  on  with  the  war :  but  many  of  them,  for  fear  of  the  worst, 
sent  their  wives  and  children  to  Carthage.  They  had  in  their 
city  a  brazen  statue  or  colossus  of  Apollo,  of  a  great  height : 
this  formerly  belonged  to  the  city  of  Gela  in  Sicily;  bthe  Car- 
thaginians having  taken  Gela  in  the  year  405,  sent  it  to  Tyre 
their  mother  city,  where  it  was  set  up  and  worshipped  by  the 
Tyrians.  During  this  siege,  a  fancy  taking  them  upon  a  dream 
which  some  one  among  them  had  to  this  purpose,  that  Apollo 
was  about  to  leave  them,  and  go  over  to  Alexander  ;  for  the 
preventing  hereof,  they  chained  this  statue  with  golden  chains 
to  the  altar  of  Hercules,',  .thinking  thereby  forcibly  to  detain  this 
their  god  from  going  from  them.  To  such  ridiculous  imagina- 
tions and  superstitions  was  the  religion  of  those  times  degene- 
rated. But  whatever  confidence  they  might  then  place  in  their 
false  gods,  the  oracles  of  the  true  God  having  destinated  them 
to  destruction,  this  became  their  fate ;  for  although  what  is  pre- 
dicted of  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Isaiah  (chap,  xxiii.)  and  by 
Ezekiel  (chap.  xxvi.  xxvii.  xxviii.)  was  in  part  verified  in  the 
destruction  of  that  city  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  yet  there  are  several 
particulars  in  these  prophecies  which  seem  applicable  to  this 
only  :  for  Nebuchadnezzar's  devastation  reached  no  farther  than 
Old  Tyre ;  those  who  were  in  the  island  escaped  that  ruin.  But 
the  desolation  of  both  is  plainly  threatened  in  some  parts  of 
these  prophecies,  that  is,  of  that  which  stood  on  the  island,  as 
well  as  that  which  was  on  the  continent ;   and  this  Alexander 

•'  See  Muunclivll's  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  i>.  48,  49.  50. 
''  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  13.  p.  390. 
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only  effected.  Old  Tyre  he  wholly  demolished  to  make  his  causey 
to  the  new  ;  by  the  means  of  which  having  taken  that  new  town, 
he  burnt  it  down  to  the  ground,  and  destroyed  or  enslaved  all 
the  inhabitants  :  eight  thousand  he  slew  in  the  sackage  of  the 
town,  and  two  thousand  of  those  he  took  prisoners  he  caused  to 
1h  crucified.  Those  who  were  before  sent  to  Carthage  escaped 
thifl  ruin.  andca  great  number  were  saved  by  the  Sidonians,  and 
secretly  conveyed  away  in  their  ships  on  the  taking  of  the  place  ; 
all  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  were  sold  for 
slaves.  The  cruelty  to  the  two  thousand  who  were  crucified  was 
unworthy  of  a  generous  conqueror.  This  Alexander  did  to 
gratify  his  rage,  for  being  so  long  detained  before  the  place,  and 
there  so  valiantly  resisted  ;  but  afterwards,  to  palliate  the  mat- 
ter,  he  gave  out,  that  it  was  done  by  way  of  just  revenge  upon 
them  for  their  murdering  their  masters  ;  and  that  being  slaves 
by  origin,  crucifixion  was  the  punishment  proper  for  them.  This 
depended  upon  an  old  story.  For  dsome  ages  before  the  slaves 
of  Tyre  having  made  a  conspiracy  against  their  masters,  mur- 
dered them  all  in  one  night,  (save  only  Strato,  whom  his  slave 
secretly  saved.)  and  marrying  their  mistresses,  continued  masters 
of  the  town  ;  and  from  them  the  present  Tyrians  being  descended, 
Alexander  pretended  thus  to  revenge  on  them  the  murder  com- 
mitted by  their  progenitors  some  ages  before  ;  and  to  make  it 
look  the  more  plausible,  he  saved  all  of  the  family  of  Strato,  as 
not  being  involved  in  that  guilt ;  and  among  them  Azelmelic 
their  king,  who  was  of  it,  and  continued  the  crown  still  to  him 
and  his  family,  after  he  had  again  repcopled  the  place  :  for 
having  thus  rid  it  of  its  former  inhabitants,  he  planted  it  anew 
with  colonies  drawn  from  the  neighbouring  places,  and  from 
thence  would  be  esteemed  the  founder  of  that  city,  though  in 
truth  he  was  the  cruel  destroyer  of  it. 

On  his  taking  this  city  he  unchained  Apollo,  rendered  thanks 
to  him  for  his  intentions  of  coming  over  to  him,  sacrificed  to 
Hercules,  and  did  a  great  many  other  superstitious  follies,  which 
were  reckoned  as  acts  of  religion  in  those  days,  and  then  marched 
towards  Jerusalem. 

For  the  Tyrians  being  wholly  given  to  merchandise,  and  neg- 
lecting husbandry,  were  mostly  supplied  with  provisions  by  their 
neighbours,  and  cGalilee,  Samaria,  and  Judsea,  being  the  countries 

The  Dumber  of  those  who  were  thus  saved,  Curtius  tells  us,  were  fifteen  thousand. 
11  Justin.  Ho.  18.  cap.  3.  e  Actsxii.  20. 
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from  which  they  were  chiefly  furnished,  Alexander,  when  he  sat 
down  before  Tyre,  was  forced  to  seek  for  his  provisions  from 
the  same  quarters  ;  and  therefore  sent  out  his  commissaries 
to  require  the  inhabitants  to  submit  to  him,  and  furnish  him 
with  all  necessaries  for  the  support  of  his  army.  The  Jews 
f  pleaded  their  oath  to  Darius,  by  which  thinking  themselves 
obliged  not  to  own  any  new  master,  so  long  as  he  lived,  would 
not  obey  his  commands.  This  exceedingly  angered  Alexander, 
who  in  the  flush  of  his  late  victories  thinking  all  ought  to  sub- 
mit to  him,  could  bear  no  contradiction  herein.  And  therefore, 
as  soon  as  he  had  done  with  Tyre,  he  marched  against  Jeru- 
salem, with  intention  to  punish  the  Jews  as  severely  as  he  had 
the  Tyrians,  for  not  obeying  his  commands.  In  this  distress, 
Jaddua,  the  high  priest,  who  had  then  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  that  people  under  the  Persians,  being  in  great  per- 
plexity, and  all  Jerusalem  with  him,  they  had  no  other  course  to 
take  but  to  fling  themselves  upon  God's  protection,  and  implore 
his  mercy  to  them  for  their  deliverance  from  this  danger ;  and 
therefore  in  order  hereto,  they  made  their  devout  addresses  unto 
him  with  sacrifices,  oblations,  and  prayers.  By  which  God  being 
moved  to  compassion  towards  them,  directed  Jaddua,  in  a  vision 
of  the  night,  to  go  out  and  meet  the  conqueror  in  his  pontifical 
robes,  with  the  priests  attending  him  in  their  proper  habits,  and 
all  the  people  in  white  garments.  Jaddua,  in  obedience  hereto, 
the  next  day  went  forth  in  the  manner  directed,  with  the  priests 
and  people  ranged  as  in  a  sacred  procession,  and  all  habited  as 
the  vision  commanded,  and  advancing  to  a  place  called  s  Sapha, 
(an  eminence  without  Jerusalem,  which  commanded  a  prospect 
of  all  the  country  round,  as  well  as  of  the  city  and  temple  of 
Jerusalem,)  there  waited  the  coining  of  Alexander,  and  on  his 
approach  met  him  in  this  pompous  and  solemn  manner.  As 
soon  as  the  king  saw  the  high  priest  in  this  manner  coming  to- 
wards him,  he  was  struck  with  a  profound  awe  at  the  spectacle, 
and  hastening  forward  bowed  down  to  him,  and  saluted  him 
with  a  religious  veneration,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all  that 
attended  him,  especially  of  the  Syrians  and  Phoenicians,  who 
expected  nothing  less  than  that  Alexander  should  have  destroyed 
this  people  as  he  had  the  Tyrians  ;  and  they  came  thither  with 
an  eager  desire,  out  of  the  hatred  they  had  to  them,  to  bear  a 

f  .'oscph.  lib.  1.  c.  8.  Zaplia,  which  signilieth  to  see  as  from  a 

K   It  was   so   called  from   the  Hebrew     watch  tower,  or  any  other  eminence. 
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part  in  th<'  execution.  While  all  stood  amazed  at  this  beha- 
viour, which  u;is  bo  much  contrary  to  their  expectations,  Par- 
menio  asked  the  king  the  reason  of  it,  and  how  it  came  to  pa 
that  he,  whom  all  adored,  .should  pay  such  adoration  to  the 
Jewish  high  priest  ;  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  did  not  pay 
that  adoration  to  him,  but  to  that  God  whose  priest  he  was: 
tor  that  when  he  was  at  Dio  in  Macedonia,  and  there  deli- 
berating with  himself  how  he  should  carry  on  his  war  against 
the  Persians,  and  was  in  much  doubt  about  the  undertaking, 
tlii<  very  person,  and  in  this  very  habit,  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  encouraged  him  to  lay  aside  all  thoughtfulness  and 
diffidence  about  this  matter,  and  pass  boldly  over  into  Asia,  pro- 
mi  ting  him  that  God  would  be  his  guide  in  the  expedition,  and 
give  him  the  empire  of  the  Persians  ;  and  that  therefore,  on 
seeing  this  person,  and  knowing  him  by  his  habit,  as  well  as  by 
his  shape  and  countenance,  that  he  was  the  very  same  that 
appeared  to  him  at  Dio,  he  assured  himself  from  hence,  that  he 
made  the  present  war  under  the  conduct  of  God,  and  should 
certainly  by  his  assistance  conquer  Darius,  and  overthrow  the 
Persian  empire,  and  succeed  in  all  things  concerning  it  accord- 
ing to  his  desire  ;  and  that  therefore,  in  the  person  of  this  his 
high  priest,  he  paid  adoration  unto  him.  Hereon  turning  again 
to  Jaddua,  he  kindly  embraced  him,  and  entered  Jerusalem  with 
him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  God  in  the 
temple;  where  Jaddua  having  shewn  him  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
h  which  predicted  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  by  a  Gre- 
cian king,  he  went  from  thence  with  the  greater  assurance  of 
success  in  his  farther  carrying  on  of  the  war,  not  doubting  but 
that  he  was  the  person  meant  by  those  prophecies.  All  which 
particulars  rendering  him  kindly  affected  to  the  Jews,  he  called 
them  together  when  he  was  on  his  departure,  and  bid  them  ask 
what  they  had  to  desire  of  him.  Whereon  they  having  peti- 
tioned him,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  freedom  of  their  country 
laws  and  religion,  and  be  exempted  every  seventh  year  from 
paying  any  tribute,  because  in  that  year,  according  to  their  law, 
they  neither  sowed  nor  reaped,  Alexander  readily  granted  them 

h    Tint  is,  what  is  written  in  Daniel  of  written  by  the  same  prophet  of  the  said 

the  ruin   ami    lie   goat,    chap.  viii.  where  Grecian  king,  chap.  xi.  3.   For  both  these 

that  he  goat  is  interpreted  to  be  the  king  prophecies  foretold  the  destruction  of  the 

of  Grseeia,  who  should  conquer  the  Medea  Persian  empire  by  a  Grecian  king. 
and    Persians,  (v.  21.)  and    also  what    is 
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all  this  request,  which  brought  another  very  troublesome  soli- 
citation upon  him. 

For  he  was  scarce  gone  out  of  Jerusalem,  but  'he  was  accosted 
by  the  Samaritans,  who  met  him  in  great  pomp  and  parade,  and 
prayed  him  that  he  would  honour  also  their  city  and  temple 
with  his  presence.  These  are  Josephus"'s  words,  and  they  plainly 
prove,  that  the  temple  which  they  invited  Alexander  to,  must 
have  been  built  long  before  that  time,  and  not  by  leave  from 
him,  while  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Tyre,  as  he  elsewhere  by  mis- 
take relates  ;  for  if  it  had  not  been  built,  but  by  leave  from  him 
while  at  that  siege,  the  first  foundations  of  it  could  scarce  have 
been  laid  by  this  time ;  for  the  siege  of  Tyre  lasted  only  seven 
months,  and  immediately  from  the  taking  of  it  he  came  to  Je- 
rusalem. The  same  Josephus  indeed  tells  us,  that  Alexander 
from  Tyre  went  immediately  to  Gaza,  and  did  not,  till  after  two 
months  more  spent  in  the  taking  of  that  city,  come  to  Jeru- 
salem. But  herein  he  must  be  again  kmistaken  :  for  Jerusalem 
lying  in  the  way  from  Tyre  to  Gaza,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that 
Alexander  should  from  Tyre  go  directly  to  Gaza,  then  passing 
by  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  return  three  or  four  days'  inarch 
with  all  his  army  back  again  to  that  city,  or  that  he  should  at 
all  think  it  safe  to  begin  the  siege  of  Gaza,  while  such  a  city  as 
Jerusalem  was  left  untaken  behind  him  :  and  moreover,  all  that 
write  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Alexander  tell  us,  that  from  the 
taking  of  Gaza  he  went  directly  into  Egypt.  And  therefore 
taking  it  for  certain,  that  his  progress  was  from  Tyre  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  from  thence  to  Gaza,  I  have  related  it  in  this  order. 
However,  supposing  it  were  otherwise,  there  would  hereby  be 
only  two  months  more  added  to  the  seven  above  mentioned,  for 
the  building  of  this  temple,  the  siege  of  Gaza  lasting  no  longer  ; 
and  this  would  not  much  mend  the  matter,  it  being  as  impro- 
bable that  such  a  temple  could  be  built  in  nine  months  as  in 
seven.  When  the  Jews  refused  to  obey  that  summons  which 
Alexander  sent  them  from  Tyre  to  submit  to  him,  l  these  Sama- 
ritans readily  complied  with  it,  and  to  ingratiate  themselves  the 
more  with  him,  sent  eight  thousand  of  their  men  to  assist  him 
in  that  siege ;  and  valuing  themselves  upon  this  merit,  thought 
they  had  a  much  better  title  to  his  favour  than  the  Jews,  and 

1  Joseph.  1.  1.  c.  8.     k  Vide  Usserii  Annates  sub  A.  M.  3673.      '  Joseph.  1.  1.  c.  8. 
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therefore  finding  how  well  the  Jews  had  fared,  thought  they 
might  obtain  at  least  the  .•same,  it*  not  much  greater  grants  from 
him;  and  in  order  hereto  made  this  procession  to  invite  him  to 
their  eity  ;  and  the  eight  thousand  Samaritans  that  were  in 
Alexander's  army  joined  with  them  herein.  Alexander  an- 
swered them  kindly,  telling  them,  that  he  was  hastening  into 
Egypt,  and  had  not  then  time  to  spare,  but  that  when  he  should 
oome  back  again  he  would  comply  with  their  desires,  as  far  as 
hi-  affaire  would  permit.  They  then  requested  of  him  to  be 
discharged  from  paying  tribute  on  the  seventh  year.  Hereon 
Alexander  asked  them  whether  they  were  Jews,  for  to  them  only 
had  he  granted  thie  privilege.  To  this  they  answered,  that  they 
were  Hebrews,  who  observing  the  same  laws  the  Jews  did,  neither 
reaped  nor  sowed  in  that  year;  and  he  having  for  this  reason 
granted  the  Jews  this  immunity,  they  desired  of  him,  that  having 
the  same  plea  for  it,  they  might  have  the  same  grant  also. 
Alexander  not  being  then  at  leisure  to  make  full  inquiry  into 
this  matter,  referred  this  also  to  his  return,  telling  them  that 
then  he  would  fully  inform  himself  as  to  what  they  proposed, 
and  would  do  therein  what  should  be  reasonable,  and  then 
marched  on  to  Gaza. 

On  his  arrival  at  that  city,  mhe  found  it  strongly  garrisoned 
under  one  of  Darius's  eunuchs  named  Betis,  who  being  a  very 
valiant  man,  and  very  faithful  to  his  master,  defended  it  to  the 
utmost ;  and  it  being  the  inlet  into  Egypt,  Alexander  could  not 
pass  thither  till  he  had  taken  it.  This  necessitated  him  to  sit 
down  before  it;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  utmost  of  mili- 
tary skill,  and  the  utmost  of  vigour  and  application,  was  made 
use  of  in  the  assailing  of  the  place,  yet  it  cost  Alexander  and  all 
his  army  two  months1  time  before  they  could  master  it.  The 
stop  which  this  did  put  to  his  intended  march  into  Egypt,  and 
two  dangerous  wounds  which  he  received  in  the  siege,  provoked 
his  anger  to  that  degree,  that  on  his  taking  the  place,  he  treated 
the  commander,  and  all  else  that  he  found  in  it,  with  inexcusable 
cruelty  ;  for  having  slain  ten  thousand  of  the  men,  he  sold  all 
the  rest,  with  their  wives  and  children,  into  slavery ;  and  when 
IJetis  was  brought  to  him,  (whom  they  took  alive  in  that  assault 
wherein  they  carried  the  place,)  instead  of  treating  him  in  a 
manner  suitablo  to  his  valour  and  fidelity,  as  a  generous  con- 

m  Joseph,  lib.  1 .  c.  8.      Plutarehus  in  Alexandra     Q.  Curtius,  lib.  4.  c.  6.    Arrian. 
lib.  7.      DiodOT.  Sic.  lib.  1  7. 
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queror  ought  to  have  done,  he  ordered  his  heels  to  be  bored,  and 
a  cord  to  be  drawn  through  them,  and  caused  him  thereby  to  be 
tied  to  the  hinder  part  of  a  chariot,  and  dragged  round  the  city 
till  he  died,  bragging  that  herein  he   imitated  his  progenitor 
Achilles,  who,  as  Homer  hath  it,  thus  dragged  Hector  round  the 
walls  of  Troy.     But  that  was  a  barbarous  act  in  the  example, 
and  much  more  so  in  the  imitation ;  for  it  was  only  Hector's 
dead  carcass  that  Achilles  dragged  round  Troy ;  but  Alexander 
thus  treated  Betis  while  alive,  and  thus  made  him  die  in  a  cruel 
manner,  for  no  other  cause,  but  that  he  faithfully  and  valiantly 
served  his  master,  in  the  post  committed  to  his  charge,  which 
was  deserving  of  reward,  even  from  an  enemy,  rather  than  of  so 
cruel  a  punishment ;  and  Alexander  would  have  acted  accord- 
ingly, had  he  made  the  true  principles  of  virtue  and  generosity, 
rather  than  the  fictions  of  Homer,  the  rule  of  his  actions.     But 
that  young  conqueror  having  the  Iliads  of  this  poet  in  great  ad- 
miration, always  carried  them  with  him,  laid  them  under  his 
pillow  when  he  slept,  and  read  in  them  on  all  leisure  opportuni- 
ties ;  and  therefore  finding  Achilles  to  be  the  great  hero  of  that 
poem,  he  thought  every  thing  said  of  him  in  it  worthy  of  his 
imitation,  and  the  readiest  way  to  make  him  an  hero  also ;  and 
the  vanity  of  being  thought  such,  and  the  eager  desire  which  he 
had  of  making  his  name  in  like  manner  to  be  celebrated  in  after- 
ages,  was  the  main  impulsive  cause  of  all  his  undertakings.    But 
in  reality,  were  all  his  actions  duly  estimated,  he  could  deserve 
no  other  character  than  that  of  the  great  cut-throat  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.     But  the  folly  of  mankind  and  the  error  of 
historians  is  such,  that  they  usually  make  the  actions  of  war, 
bloodshed,  and  conquest,  the  subject  of  their  highest  encomiums, 
and  those  their  most  celebrated  heroes  that  most  excel  therein. 
In  a  righteous  cause,  and  the  just  defence  of  a  man's  country, 
all  actions  of  valour  are  indeed  just  reasons  of  praise  ;  but  in  all 
other  cases,  victory  and  conquest  are  no  more  than  murder  and 
rapine ;  and  every  one  is  to  be  detested  as  the  greatest  enemy 
to  mankind  that  is  most  active  herein.     Those  are  only  true 
heroes  who  most  benefit  the  world  by  promoting  the  peace, 
welfare,  and  good  of  mankind :  but  such  as  oppress  it  with  the 
slaughter  of  men,  the  desolation  of  countries,  the  burning  of 
cities,    and    the    other   calamities    which    attend  war,   are    tin1 
scourges  of  God,  the  Attilas  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and 
the  greatest  plagues  and  calamities  that  can  happen  to  it,  and 
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which  arc  never  -<  nt  into  th<'  world  but  for  the  punishment  of 
it ;  and  therefore  onghl  a<  inoh  to  bo  prayed  against,  and  de- 
t--t.il  by  all  mankind.  To  make  these  the  subject  of  praise  and 
panegyric,  a  to  lay  ill  examples  before  princes,  as  if  such  oppres- 
sions of  mankind  were  the  truest  ways  to  honour  and  glory. 
And  we  kn.w  a  late  prince,  who,  having  broke  through  treaties, 
and  oaths,  to  rob  nil  neighbours  of  their  territories, 
DO  other  reason  for  the  war,  but  that  it  was  for  his  glory. 
And  it  is  too  plain,  that  the  like  vain  and  false  notions  of  gain- 
ing glory  this  way,  is  that  grand  impulse  upon  the  minds  of 
princes,  which  moves  them  to  most  of  those  destructive  wars 
upon  each  other,  whereby  the  peace  of  the  world  is  so  often  dis- 
turbed, and  such  great  mischiefs  and  calamities  brought  upon 
mankind. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  had  finished  the  siege  of  Gaza,  and 
settled  a  garrison  there,  he  "marched  directly  for  Egypt,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  after  arrived  at  Pelusium,  where  he  was  met 
by  groat  numbers  of  the  Egyptians,  who  thither  flocked  to  him, 
to  own  him  for  their  sovereign,  and  make  their  submission  to 
him  :  for  their  hatred  to  the  Persians  was  such,  that  they  were 
glad  of  any  new  comer  that  would  deliver  them  from  that  inso- 
lence and  indignity  with  which  they  treated  them  and  their  reli- 
gion :  for  how  bad  soever  any  religion  may  be,  (and  a  worse 
than  that  of  the  Egyptians  could  scarce  any  where  be  contrived,) 
yet  as  long  as  it  is  their  national  religion,  no  nation  will  bear 
affront  and  indignity  to  be  offered  to  it;  and  nothing  usually 
provokes  a  people  more  than  such  a  treatment.  Ochus  had  slain 
their  god  Apis  in  a  manner  of  indignity  the  most  affronting  that 
could  be  offered  to  them  or  their  religion  ;  and  the  Persians, 
whom  he  left  to  govern  the  country,  carried  on  the  humour  of 
treating  them  in  the  same  manner,  which  raised  their  indigna- 
tion against  them  to  so  great  an  height,  that  when  Amyntas 
came  thither  a  little  before  but  with  an  handful  of  men,  they 
were  all  ready  to  have  joined  with  him,  for  the  driving  of  the 
Persians  out  of  the  country.  This  Amyntas  having  revolted 
from  Alexander  to  Darius,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
mercenary  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Issus,  °from  whence  having 
brought  off  four  thousand  of  his  men,  ho  got  to  Tripoly  in  Syria, 
and  having  seized  as  many  of  the  ships  which  he  found  there  as 

n  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  1  7.    Q.  Curtius,  1.  4.         °  Arrian.  lib.  2.   Q.  Curtius,  lib.  4.  c. .?. 
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would  serve  his  purpose,  he  burned  the  rest,  and  sailed  thence 
first  to  Cyprus,  and  then  to  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  and  seized  that 
place :  for  coming  thither  under  pretence  of  a  commission  from 
Darius  to  be  governor  of  Egypt  in  the  room  of  Sabaces  the  for- 
mer governor,  who  was  slain  at  Issus,  he  by  this  means  got  quiet 
admission  thither ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  that  strong  fortress,  he  declared  his  intentions  of  seizing 
Egypt  for  himself,  and  driving  the  Persians  thence ;  and  great 
numbers  of  the  Egyptians,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Persians,  readily 
joined  with  him  for  this  purpose ;  whereon  he  marched  directly 
for  Memphis,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  in  the  first  battle 
which  he  had  with  the  Persians  he  got  the  victory,  and  shut 
them  up  within  the  walls  of  that  city.  But  after  this  success, 
Amyntas  permitting  his  soldiers  to  straggle  for  the  plundering 
of  the  country,  the  Persians  took  the  advantage  of  sallying  upon 
them  while  thus  scattered,  and  cut  them  all  off  to  a  man,  and 
Amyntas  with  them.  However  this  did  not  quell  the  aversion 
which  the  Egyptians  bore  the  Persians,  but  rather  increased  it. 
So  that  when  Alexander  entered  that  country,  he  found  the 
people  universally  disposed  to  receive  him  with  open  arms ;  and 
therefore  he  had  no  sooner  reached  their  borders,  but  multi- 
tudes of  them  came  thither  to  him  to  welcome  him  into  the 
country,  and  make  their  submission  to  him :  for  he  coming 
thither  with  a  victorious  army,  was  thereby  enabled  to  give 
them  thorough  protection,  which  they  could  not  so  well  promise 
themselves  from  Amyntas,  and  therefore  on  his  approach,  they 
immediately,  without  reserve,  all  declared  for  him  ;  whereon 
Mazaeus,  who  commanded  at  Memphis  for  Darius,  seeing  it  in 
vain  to  struggle  against  such  a  power,  submitted  also,  and  open- 
ing the  gates  of  that  city  to  the  conqueror,  yielded  up  all  to  him, 
whereby  without  any  farther  opposition  he  became  forthwith 
master  of  the  whole  country. 

From  Memphis  he  projected  a  journey  to  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Hammon,  which  was  situated  among  the  sands  and  deserts 
of  Libya,  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  Egypt. 
For  p  Ham  the  son  of  Noah,  as  he  was  the  first  planter  of  Egypt 
and  Libya  after  the  flood,  so  he  became,  in  the  idolatrous  ages 
that  after  followed,  the  great  god  of  those  countries  ;  and  there 
being  an  island  of  about  five  miles"'  breadth  of  firm  land  among 
those  deserts  of  sand,  they  there  built  a  temple  to  him.  He  was 
p  Vido  Hocliarti  Ph&leg.  lib.  1.  cap.  1. 
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the  same  whom  the  Greeks  called  Jupiter,  and  the  Egyptians 
Amnion.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  city  in  Egypt  which  the 
Scriptures  call  1N0  Amnion,  (that  is,  the  city  of  Ham  or  Amman?) 
ii  by  tin'  Ghreeks  called  Piospolis,  (that  is,  the  city  of  Jupiter.) 
After-times  *  1 1 » 1  put  the  Egyptian  name  and  the  Greek  name 
both  together,  and  called  him  Jupiter  Mammon.  Alexander's 
journey  to  this  temple  was  upon  a  design  very  foolish  and  vain- 
glorious, and  according  to  the  religion  of  those  times  altogether 
as  impious;  for  Hnding  in  Homer,  and  other  fables  of  ancient 
times,  that  most  of  their  heroes  were  described  as  sons  of  some 
iS'«\  or  other,  and  aiming  to  be  celebrated  an  hero  as  well  as 
they,  he  would  be  thought  the  son  of  a  god  also  ;  and  having 
ohosen  Jupiter  Mammon  to  be  his  father  in  this  farce,  he  r  sent 
messengers  before  to  corrupt  the  priests,  to  cause  him  to  be  de- 
clared the  son  of  that  god  by  their  oracle,  when  he  should  come 
to  consult  it,  and  then  followed  after  to  receive  the  honour  of 
that  declaration. 

In  his  way  thither  ^observing  a  place  over  against  the  island 
of  Pharus  on  the  seacoast,  which  he  thought  a  very  convenient 
place  for  a  new  city,  he  there  built  Alexandria,  which  thence- 
forth became  the'  capital  of  that  kingdom.  For  it  having  a  very 
convenient  port,  and  the  Mediterranean  before  it,  and  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  sea  behind  it,  by  virtue  of  these  advantages  it  drew 
to  it  the  trade  both  of  the  east  and  the  west,  and  thereby  soon 
grew  up  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  the  world. 
Hut  trade  having  taken  another  current  in  these  latter  ages,  on 
the  finding  out  of  the  way  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
it  is  'now  degenerated  into  a  poor  village,  by  the  Turks  called 
Scanderia,  remarkable  for  nothing  else,  but  that  it  still  shews 
some  of  the  ruins  of  what  it  anciently  was.  Alexander  in  the 
building  of  this  city  made  use  "of  Denocrates  for  his  architect, 
whose  name  had  been  made  famous  in  that  art  by  his  rebuilding 
the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  which  had  been  burnt  by  Ero- 
stratus  ;  and  having  by  his  advice  drawn  a  plan  of  the  city,  and 
set  out  its  walls,  gates,  and  streets,  ho  left  him  to  perfect  the 
work  according  to  it,  and  went  on  in  his  journey  to  the  temple 
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of  Jupiter  Hammon.  It  was  from  thence  at  the  distance  of  six- 
teen hundi'ed  furlongs,  (that  is,  two  hundred  of  our  miles,)  and 
most  of  the  way  was  through  sandy  deserts,  in  which  he  did  run 
two  great  hazards,  the  first  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  sands, 
and  the  other  of  perishing  for  want  of  water  :  by  the  former 
Cambyses  lost  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  in  these  deserts, 
(as  hath  been  above  related,)  and  by  the  latter  he  had  like  to 
have  been  lost  himself,  and  all  with  him,  but  that  they  were 
miraculously  relieved  by  a  shower  of  rain,  when  they  were  just 
ready  to  faint  to  death  for  want  of  it.  And  indeed  all  his  other 
undertakings  were  of  a  piece  with  this,  they  being  all  a  series  of 
bold,  rash,  and  dangerous  actions,  in  which  he  must  have  pe- 
rished an  hundred  times  over,  had  not  Providence  in  as  miracu- 
lous a  manner  as  now  preserved  him  through  all  of  them  for 
the  bringing  to  pass  of  those  events  which  he  was  designed  for. 
Having,  on  his  coming  to  the  temple,  there  paid  his  devotions, 
and  received  from  the  oracle  the  declaration  of  his  being  Jupi- 
ter's son,  which  he  went  thither  for,  he  returned  in  great  triumph 
with  that  title,  and  thenceforth  in  all  his  letters,  orders,  and 
decrees,  styled  himself  King  Alexander  son  of  Jupiter  Hammon, 
giving  it  out,  that  this  god  begot  him  on  Olympias  his  mother 
in  the  shape  of  a  serpent.  But  while  he  prided  himself  in  the 
honour  which  he  vainly  assumed  hereon,  every  body  else  despised 
him  for  the  folly  of  it ;  however  he  persisted  in  it,  did  many  acts 
of  violence  and  cruelty  to  make  it  pass  upon  others,  and  suffered 
it  to  grow  upon  him  with  his  prosperity  so  far,  as  at  length  to 
affect  the  being  thought  a  god  himself,  till  in  the  conclusion, 
when  Providence  had  no  more  for  him  to  do,  his  death  shewed 
him  to  be  a  mortal  like  other  men. 

In  his  return  he  came  again  to  Alexandria,  and  xtook  care 
to  people  his  new  city  with  colonies  drawn  thither  from  many 
other  places,  among  which  were  many  of  the  Jews,  to  whom  he 
gave  y great  privileges,  not  only  allowing  them  the  use  of  their 
own  laws  and  religion,  but  also  admitting  them  equally  into  the 
same  franchises  and  liberties  with  the  Macedonians  themselves, 
whom  he  planted  there  ;  and  then  departing  from  thence  he 
returned  to  Memphis,  and  wintered  in  that  place. 

It  is  remarked  by  Varro,  that  at  the  time  that  Alexander 
built  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  the  use  of  the  papyrus  for  writing  on 

x  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  4.  cap.  8. 
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was  first  found  out  in  that  country.     The  papyrus  zin  its  proper 

signification  is  a  sort  of"  great  bulrush  growing  in  the  marshes 
of  Egypt  new  the  Nile:  it  rani  np  in  a  triangular  stalk  to  the 
height  of  about  fifteen  feet,  and  is  usually  a  foot  anil  a  half  in 
circumference,  and  sometimes  more.  When  the  outer  skin  is 
taken  off,  there  are  next  several  films  or  inner  skins  one  within 
another,  and  naturally  partable  from  each  other:  these,  when 
separated  and  flaked  from  the  stalk,  made  the  paper  which  the 
ancients  used,  and  which,  from  the  name  of  the  tree  that  bore 
it,  they  called  also  papyrus.  The  manner  how  it  was  fitted  for 
use,  may  be  seen  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters  of  the 
thirteenth  book  of  Pliny's  Natural  History,  and  the  book  en- 
titled De  Papyro,  which  Guilandinus  hath  written  by  way  of 
comment  upon  them.  But  the  clearest  and  best  account  hereof 
given  us  by  Salmasius,  in  his  comment  on  the  life  of  Finnus 
in  Vopiscus,  who  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Historia  Augusta. 
From  this  papyrus  it  is,  that  awhat  we  now  make  use  of  to  write 
upon  hath  also  the  name  of  paper,  though  of  quite  another  na- 
ture from  the  ancient  papyrus  of  the  Egyptians.  Many  other 
devices  were  made  use  of  in  former  times  to  find  fit  materials  to 
write  upon.  Pliny  ''tells  us,  that  the  ancientest  way  of  writing 
was  upon  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree.  Afterwards  they  made 
use  cof  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree  for  this  purpose  ;  which  inner 
bark  being  in  Latin  called  liber,  and  in  Greek  /3t/3Ao?  ;  from 
hence  a  book  hath  ever  since  in  the  Latin  language  been  called 
liber,  and  in  the  Greek  /3i/3Aos,  because  their  books  anciently 
consisted  of  leaves  made  of  such  inner  barks  :  and  the  Chinese 
still  make  use  of  such  inner  barks  or  rinds  of  trees  to  write  upon, 
as  some  of  their  books  brought  into  Europe  plainly  shew.  An- 
other way  made  use  of  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
which  was  as  ancient  as  Homer,  (for  he  makes  mention  of  it  in 
his  poems,)  was  to  write  (1on  tables  of  wood  covered  over  with 
wax.  On  these  they  wrote  with  a  bodkin  or  style  of  iron,  with 
which  they  engraved  their  letters  on  the  wax,  and  hence  it  is> 
that  the  different  ways  of  men's  writings  or  compositions  are 
called  different  styles.  This  way  was  mostly  made  use  of  in  the 
writing  of  letters  or  epistles  ;  henco  such  epistles  are  in  Latin 
called  ^tabellfc,  and    the   carriers  of  them  dtabellarii.      When 
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their  epistles  were  thus  written,  they  tied  the  tables  together 
with  a  thread  or  string,  setting  their  seal  upon  the  knot,  and  so 
sent  them  to  the  party  to  whom  they  were  directed,  who  cutting 
the  string  opened  and  read  them.  But  on  ethe  invention  of  the 
Egyptian  papyrus  for  this  use,  all  the  other  ways  of  writing  were 
soon  superseded,  no  material  till  then  invented  being  more  con- 
venient to  write  upon  than  this.  And  therefore  when  f  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  king  of  Egypt  set  up  to  make  a  great  library,  and 
to  gather  all  sorts  of  books  into  it,  he  caused  them  to  be  all  co- 
pied out  on  this  sort  of  paper  ;  and  it  was  exported  also  for  the 
use  of  other  countries,  till  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus  endea- 
vouring to  erect  a  library  at  Pergamus,  which  should  outdo  that 
at  Alexandria,  occasioned  a  prohibition  to  be  put  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  that  commodity  ;  for  the  f  Ptolemy  that  then  reign- 
ed in  Egypt,  not  liking  that  his  library  should  be  outdone  by 
any  other,  to  put  a  stop  to  Eumenes1  s  emulation  in  this  parti- 
cular, forbade  the  carrying  any  more  paper  out  of  Egypt,  think- 
ing that  without  it  he  could  no  farther  multiply  his  books.  This 
put  Eumenes  upon  the  intention  of  making  books  of  parchment, 
and  on  them  he  thenceforth  copied  out  such  of  the  works  of 
learned  men,  as  he  afterwards  put  into  his  library,  and  hence  sit 
is  that  parchment  is  called  pergamena  in  Latin,  that  is,  from 
the  city  Pergamus  in  Lesser  Asia,  where  it  was  first  used  for 
this  purpose  among  the  Greeks  :  for  that  Eumenes,  on  this  oc- 
casion, first  invented  the  making  of  parchment,  cannot  be  true  ; 
for  in  h Isaiah,  'Jeremiah,  kEzekiel,  and  other  parts  of  the  holy 
Scriptures,  many  ages  before  the  time  of  Eumenes,  we  find  men- 
tion made  of  rolls  of  writing  ;  and  who  can  doubt  but  that  these 
rolls  were  of  parchment  ?  And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  authentic  copy  of  the  law,  1  which  Hilkiah  found  in  the 
temple,  and  sent  to  king  Josiah,  was  of  this  material,  none  other 
used  for  writing,  excepting  parchment  only,  being  of  so  durable 
a  nature  as  to  last  from  Moses's  time  till  then,  (which  was  eight 
hundred  and  thirty  years.)  And  it  is  said  by  mDiodorus  Si- 
culus,  that  the  Persians  of  old  wrote  all  their  records  on  skins. 
And  "Herodotus  tells  us  of  sheepskins  and  goatskins,  made  use 
of  in  writing  by  the  ancient  Ionians,  many  hundreds  of  years 
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before  Eumenes's  time.  And  can  any  one  think  that  these  skins 
were  not  dressed  and  prepared  for  this  use,  in  the  same  manner 
m  parchments  wore  in  the  after-times,  though  perchance  not  so 
artificially  .'  It  is  possible  Eumenee  might  have  found  out  a 
better  way  of  dressing  them  for  this  use  at  Pergamus,  and  per- 
chance it  thenceforth  became  the  chief  trade  of  the  place  to 
make  them  ;  and  either  of  these  is  reason  enough  from  Per- 
gamns  to  call  them  perqamence.  These  were  found  so  useful  for 
records  and  books,  by  reason  of  their  durableness,  that  most  of 
the  ancient  manuscripts  we  now  have  are  written  in  them ;  but 
from  the  time  that  the  noble  art  of  printing  hath  been  invented, 
the  paper  which  is  made  of  the  paste  of  linen  rags  is  that  which 
hath  been  generally  made  use  of  both  in  writing  and  in  printing, 
as  being  the  most  convenient  for  both  ;  and  the  use  of  parch- 
ment hath  been  mostly  appropriated  to  records,  registers,  and 
instruments  of  law,  for  which,  by  reason  of  its  durableness,  it  is 
most  fit.  The  invention  of  making  this  sort  of  paper  Mr.  Ray 
puts  very  late ;  for  he  tells  us,  °in  his  Herbal,  that  it  was  not 
known  in  Germany  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  1470 ;  that  then, 
two  men,  named  Anthony  and  Michael,  brought  this  art  first  to 
Basil  out  of  Gallicia  in  Spain,  and  that  from  thence  it  was 
learnt  and  brought  into  use  by  the  rest  of  the  Germans :  but 
there  must  be  a  mistake  in  this,  there  being  both  printed  books, 
as  well  as  manuscripts,  of  this  sort  of  paper,  which  are  certainly 
ancienter  than  the  year  1470.  There  is  extant  a  book  Pcalled 
Catholicon,  written  by  Jacobus  de  Janua,  a  monk,  printed  on 
paper  at  Mentz  in  Germany,  anno  1460  ;  and  therefore  the 
Germans  must  have  had  the  use  of  this  sort  of  paper  long  before 
the  time  that  Mr.  Ray  saith  :  and  there  are  manuscripts  written 
on  this  sort  of  paper  that  are  much  ancienter,  as  may  be  espe- 
cially evidenced  in  several  registries  within  this  realm,  where  the 
dates  of  the  instruments  or  acts  registered  prove  the  time. 
There  is  in  the  bishop's  registry,  at  Norwich,  a  register  book  of 
wills,  all  made  of  paper,  wherein  registrations  are  made  which 
bear  date  so  high  up  as  the  year  of  our  Lord  1370,  just  an  hun- 
dred years  before  the  time  that  Mr.  Ray  saith  the  use  of  it 
begun  in  Germany ;  and  I  have  seen  a  registration  of  some  acts 
of  John  Cranden,  prior  of  Ely,  made  upon  paper,  which  bears 

<>  Lib.  22.  cap.  2.  Sec  the  Oxford  Catalogue  of  the  Manu- 
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date  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  king  Edward  II.  that  is,  A.  D. 
1320.  This  invention  seems  to  have  been  brought  out  of  the 
east :  for  most  of  the  old  manuscripts  in  Arabic,  and  the  other 
oriental  languages  which  we  have  from  thence,  are  written  on 
this  sort  of  paper,  and  some  of  them  are  certainly  much  an- 
cienter  than  any  of  the  times  here  mentioned  about  this  matter ; 
but  we  often  find  them  written  on  paper  made  of  the  paste  of 
silk,  as  well  as  of  linen.  It  is  most  likely  the  Saracens  of  Spain 
first  brought  it  out  of  the  east  into  that  country,  of  which  Gal- 
licia  being  a  province,  it  might  from  thence,  according  to 
Mr.  Ray,  have  been  first  brought  into  Germany ;  but  it  must 
have  been  much  earlier  than  the  time  he  says. 

Ptolemy  the  astronomer,  being  an  Egyptian,  and  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  begins  the  reign  of  Alexander  over  the  east  from 
the  building  of  this  city,  and  here  ends  the  reign  of  Darius  and 
the  Persian  empire  ;  and  therefore  I  will  here  also  end  this 
book. 
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ALEXANDER,  while  he  wintered  at  Memphis,  settled  theBC-33i 
affairs  of  Egypt.  The  amilitary  command  he  entrusted  only 
with  lii<  Macedonians,  dividing  the  country  into  several  districts, 
under  each  of  which  he  placed  lieutenants  independent  of  each 
other  ;  not  thinking  it  safe  to  commit  the  whole  military  power 
of  that  large  and  populous  country  into  one  man's  hands ;  but 
the  civil  government  he  placed  wholly  in  Doloaspes  an  Egyptian  ; 
for  his  intentions  being  that  the  country  should  still  be  governed 
by  its  own  laws  and  usages,  he  thought  a  native,  who  was  best 
acquainted  with  them,  the  properest  for  this  charge.  And  bthat 
the  finishing  of  his  newr  city  Alexandria  (so  called  from  his 
name)  might  be  carried  on  with  the  more  expedition  and  suc- 
cess, he  appointed  Cleomenes  to  be  his  supervisor  in  that  work, 
who  continued  many  years  in  this  charge  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
in  c  Justin  he  is  said  to  be  the  founder  of  that  city.  He  was  dof 
Naucratis,  a  Grecian  city  in  Egypt,  there  built  by  a  colony  eof 
the  Milesians  in  times  long  before  past.  Alexander  did  also  set 
him  over  the  tribute  of  Arabia :  but  being  a  very  wicked  man, 
he  abused  both  these  trusts  to  the  great  oppression  of  all  that 
were  under  him,  till  at  length  he  received  the  just  reward  of  all 
his  evil  deeds  in  an  ignominious  death ;  for  Ptolemy,  after  he 
had  possessed  himself  of  Egypt,  finding  him  plotting  against  him 
for  the  interest  of  Perdiccas,  f  caused  him  to  be  executed  for  it. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Alexanders  to  him  of  a  very  odd  na- 
ture :  for  therein  commanding  him,  on  the  death  of  Hephestion, 
to  build  two  temples  to  that  favourite,  one  in  Alexandria,  and 
the  other  in  the  island  of  Pharus  adjoining,  to  excite  his  dili- 
gence herein,  he  promiseth  him  such  a  pardon  as  the  Pope  often 
gives  to  his  deluded  votaries,  that  is,  Sof  all  his  evil  deeds,  past, 
present,  and  to  come.  But  this  did  not  save  him  from  the  just 
vengeance  which  Providence  at  length  by  the  hand  of  Ptolemy 
brought  upon  him  for  all  his  wicked  and  unjust  actions. 

When  Alexander  had  thus  disposed  of  all  matters  in  Egypt, 
the  spring  drawing  on,  he  hastened  towards  the  east  to  find  out 
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Darius.  In  h  the  way  on  his  returning  to  Palestine,  he  had  an 
account  from  thence  which  very  much  displeased  him  :  on  his 
going  from  that  country  into  Egypt,  he  had  made  Andromachus, 
a  special  favourite  of  his,  governor  of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  on 
h  whose  coming  to  Samaria  to  settle  some  matters  there,  the  Sa- 
maritans mutinied  against  him,  and  rising  in  a  tumult,  set  fire 
to  the  house  in  which  he  was,  and  burnt  him  to  death.  This  it 
is  supposed  they  did  out  of  a  rage  and  discontent,  that  those 
privileges  should  be  denied  them  which  were  granted  to  their 
enemies  the  Jews  ;  whereas  by  their  services  to  Alexander, 
especially  at  the  siege  of  Tyre,  they  thought  they  had  merited 
much  more  from  him  than  the  other,  who  had  then  denied  him 
their  assistance.  Alexander  being  exceedingly  exasperated  here- 
by against  that  people,  as  the  fact  sufficiently  deserved,  caused 
all  that  had  acted  any  part  in  this  murder  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  drove  all  the  rest  out  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  planting  there 
instead  of  them  a  colony  of  his  Macedonians,  and  giving  '  their 
other  territories  to  the  Jews.  Those  that  survived  this  calamity 
retired  to  Shechem  under  mount  Gerizim  ;  and  from  this  time 
that  place  became  the  head  seat  of  this  people,  and  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Samaritan  sect,  and  so  continues  even  to  this  day. 
And  whereas  eight  thousand  Samaritans  had  joined  him  at 
Tyre,  and  followed  his  camp  ever  since,  that  they  might  not  on 
their  return  revive  this  mutinous  temper  of  their  countrymen  to 
the  creating  of  new  disturbances,  khe  sent  them  into  Thebais, 
the  remotest  province  of  Egypt,  and  settled  them  on  such  lands 
as  he  there  caused  to  be  divided  unto  them. 

On  Alexander's  return  into  Phoenicia,  ^e  stayed  some  time 
at  Tyre,  that  he  might  there  settle  the  affairs  of  those  countries 
winch  he  was  to  leave  behind  him,  before  he  did  set  forward  to 
acquire  more.  And  when  he  had  there  ordered  all  matters  as 
he  thought  fit,  he  marched  with  his  whole  army  to  Thapsacus, 
and  having  there  passed  the  Euphrates,  directed  his  course  to- 
wards the  Tigris  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  Darius,  in  the  interim, 
having  solicited  Alexander  for  peace  three  several  times,  and 
finding  by  his  answers  that  none  was  to  be  expected  from  him, 
but  on  the  terms  of  yielding  to  him  the  whole  empire,  applied 
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himself  to  provide  for  another  battle;  in  order  whereto  he  got 
ther  at  Babylon  a  nnmeroua  army,  it  being  ml>y  one  half 
bigger  than  that  with  which  lie  fought  at  Issus,  and  from  thence 
took  the  field  with  it,  and  marched  towards  Nineveh  :  thither 
Alexander  followed  after  him,  and  having  passed  the  Tigris,  got 
up  with  him  at  a  small  village  called  Gaugamela,  where  it  came 
to  a  decisive  battle  between  them,  in  which  Alexander  with  fifty 
thousand  men  (for  that  was  the  utmost  of  his  number  at  that 
battle)  vanquished  the  vast  army  of  the  Persians,  which  was 
above  twenty  times  as  big;  and  this  in  an  open  plain  country, 
without  having  the  advantage  of  straits  to  secure  his  flanks,  a3 
in  the  battle  of  Issus  :  and  hereby  the  fate  of  the  Persian  empire 
\\a<  determined  ;  for  none  after  this  could  to  any  purpose  make 
luad  against  him,  but  all  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  conqueror, 
and  he  thenceforth  became  absolute  lord  of  that  empire  in  the 
utmost  extent  in  which  it  was  ever  possessed  by  any  of  the 
Persian  kings.  And  hereby  was  fully  accomplished  all  that 
which  in  the  prophecies  "of  Daniel  was  foretold  concerning  him. 
This  battle  happened  in  the  month  of  October,  much  about  the 
same  time  of  the  year  in  which  was  fought  the  battle  of  Issus 
two  years  before,  and  the  place  where  it  was  fought  was  Gau- 
gamela in  Assyria  ;  but  that  being  a  small  village,  and  of  no 
note,  they  would  not  denominate  so  famous  a  battle  from  so 
contemptible  a  place,  but  called  it  the  battle  of  Arbela,  because 
that  was  the  next  town  of  any  note,  though  it  were  at  the  dis- 
tance of  above  twelve  miles  from  the  field  where  the  blow  was 
struck. 

Darius,  after  this  defeat,  "fled  into  Media,  intending  from 
thence,  and  the  rest  of  the  northern  provinces  of  his  empire,  to 
draw  together  other  forces  for  the  farther  trial  of  his  fortune  in 
another  battle.  Alexander  pursued  him  as  far  as  Arbela ;  but 
before  his  arrival  thither,  he  was  by  the  quickness  of  his  flight 
got  out  of  his  reach.  However,  he  there  took  his  treasure,  and 
his  royal  equipage  and  furniture,  which  was  of  vast  value,  and 
then  returned  to  his  camp ;  where  having  allowed  his  army  such 
time  of  rest  as  was  necessary  for  their  refreshment  after  the 
fatigue  of  the  battle,  he  marched  towards  Babylon.  Mazaeus 
was  governor  of  that  city  and  the  province  belonging  to  it,  and 

m  Darius  had  in  this  battle  about  eleven      ,\.  20.  xi.  3. 
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had  been  one  of  Darius's  generals  in  the  late  battle  ;  where, 
after  the  defeat,  having  gathered  together  as  many  of  the  scat- 
tered forces  of  the  Persians  as  he  could,  he  retreated  with  them 
to  that  place ;  but  on  Alexander's  approach  with  his  victorious 
army,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  stand  out  against  him,  but 
going  forth  to  meet  him,  surrendered  himself  and  all  under  his 
charge  to  him  ;  and  Bagaphanes,  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
where  the  greatest  part  of  Darius's  treasure  was  kept,  did  the 
same  :  and  both  acted  herein  as  if  they  were  at  strife  which 
of  them  should  be  most  forward  to  cast  off  their  old  master, 
and  receive  the  new.  After  thirty  days  tarrying  in  that  city, 
he  continued  Mazseus,  for  the  reward  of  his  treachery,  in  the 
government  of  the  province ;  but  placing  a  Macedonian  in  the 
command  of  the  castle,  he  took  Bagaphanes  along  with  him,  and 
marched  to  Susa,  and  from  thence,  after  the  taking  of  that  city, 
to  Persepolis,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  carrying  victory  with 
him  over  all  the  provinces  and  places  in  the  way.  Arriving  at 
Persepolis  about  the  middle  of  December,  he  gave  the  city  to 
be  sacked  by  his  army,  reserving  only  the  castle  and  palace  to 
himself :  hence  followed  a  vast  slaughter  upon  the  inhabitants, 
and  all  other  barbarities  which  in  this  case  use  to  be  acted  by 
soldiers  let  loose  to  their  rage  and  licentiousness.  This  city 
being  the  metropolis  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  that  which  of 
all  others  bore  the  greatest  enmity  to  Greece,  he  did  this,  he 
said,  to  execute  the  revenge  of  Greece  upon  it.  After  the  cruelty 
of  this  execution  was  over,  leaving  Parmenio  and  Craterus  in 
the  place,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces,  he  made  a  range 
with  the  rest  over  the  neighbouring  countries ;  and  having  reduced 
them  all  to  a  submission  to  him,  returned  again  to  Persepolis 
after  thirty  days,  and  there  took  up  his  winter  quarters. 
B.C. 330.  While  Alexander  lay  at  this  place,  I'he  gave  himself  much  to 
feasting  and  drinking  for  joy  of  his  victories,  and  the  great  con- 
quests he  had  made  :  in  one  of  his  feasts,  wherein  he  entertained 
his  chief  commanders,  he  invited  also  their  misses  to  accompany 
them  ;  one  of  which  was  Thais,  a  famous  Athenian  courtezan, 
and  then  miss  to  Ptolemy,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Egypt. 
This  woman,  in  the  heat  of  their  cai'ousals,  proposed  to  Alexander 
the  burning  down  of  the  city  and  palace  of  Persepolis,  for  the 
revenging  of  Greece  upon  the  Persians,  especially  for  the  burning 
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of  Athens  by  Xerxes.     The  whole  company  being  drunk,  the 
proposal  was  received  with  ■  general  applause;  and  Alexander 

himself,  in  the  heat  of  his  wine  running  into  the  same  humour, 
immediately  t<>.>k  a  torch,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  company  doing 
the  Bane,  tiny  all  went  thus  armed  with  him  at  their  head,  and 
ting  fire  to  the  city  and  palace,  burnt  both  to  the  ground; 
which  Alexander,  when  he  came  again  to  his  senses,  exceedingly 
repented  of:  but  then  it  was  too  late  to  help  it.  Thus,  at  the 
motion  of  a  drunken  strumpet,  was  destroyed  by  this  drunken 
King  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  the  world.  That  this  of  Perse- 
polia  was  such,  the  ruins  of  it  sufficiently  shew,  <i which  are  still 
remaining  even  to  this  day,  at  a  place  called  Chehel-Minar,  near 
Shiras  in  Persia.  The  name  rsignineth  in  the  Persian  language 
forty  p&Uun  ;  and  the  place  is  so  called,  because  such  a  number 
of  pillars,  as  well  as  other  stately  ruins  of  this  palace,  are  there 
still  remaining  even  to  this  day. 

In  the  interim,  Darius  being  fled  to  Ecbatana  in  Media, 
Hhere  gathered  together  as  many  of  his  broken  forces  as  fled 
that  way,  and  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  raise  others  to  add 
to  them,  for  the  making  up  of  another  army  :  but  Alexander 
having  by  the  beginning  of  the  spring  settled  all  his  affairs  in 
Persia,  made  after  him  into  Media.  Of  this  Darius  having 
received  intelligence,  left  Ecbatana,  with  intentions  to  march  into 
Bactria,  there  to  strengthen  and  augment  his  army  with  new 
recruits  :  but  he  had  not  gone  far,  ere  he  altered  his  purpose ; 
for  fearing  lest  Alexander  should  overtake  him  before  he  could 
reach  Bactria,  he  stopped  his  march,  and  resolved  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  another  battle  with  the  forces  then  about  him,  which 
amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot.  But 
while  he  was  preparing  for  it,  Bessus  governor  of  Bactria,  and 
Nabarzanes  another  Persian  nobleman  confederated  with  him  in 
the  treason,  seized  the  poor  unfortunate  prince,  and  making  him 
their  prisoner,  put  him  in  chains,  and  then  shutting  him  up 
in  a  close  cart,  fled  with  him  toward  Bactria,  purposing,  if  Alex- 
ander  pursued  after  them,  to  purchase  their  peace  with  him  by 
delivering  him  alive  into  his  hands  ;  but  if  he  did  not  pursue 
after  them,  then  their  intentions  were  to  kill  him,  and  seize  his 
kingdom,  and   renew  the  war.      Alexander,  on  his  coming  to 
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Ecbatana,  found  Darius  was  gone  from  thence  about  eight  days 
before  :  however,  he  pursued  hard  after  him  for  eleven  days 
together,  till  he  came  to  Rages,  a  city  of  Media  often  mentioned 
in  f  Tobit,  and  which  was  the  place  where  Nabuchodonosor  king 
of  Assyria  is  said,  in  the  Book  of  "Judith,  to  have  slain  Ar- 
phaxad  king  of  Media.  Here  finding  that  it  was  in  vain  to 
pursue  after  Darius  any  farther,  he  stayed  in  this  place  some 
days  for  the  refreshing  of  his  army,  and  for  the  settling  of  the 
affairs  of  Media  :  of  which  having  made  Oxidates,  a  noble  Per- 
sian, governor,  he  marched  into  Parthia ;  where  having  received 
intelligence  of  Darius's  case,  and  what  danger  he  was  in  from 
those  traitors  who  had  made  him  their  prisoner,  he  put  himself 
again  upon  the  pursuit  after  him  with  part  of  his  army,  leaving 
the  rest  under  the  command  of  Craterus  to  follow  after  him ; 
and  after  several  days'  hard  march,  he  at  last  came  up  with  the 
traitors  :  whereon  they  would  have  persuaded  Darius  to  mount 
on  horseback  for  his  more  speedy  flight  with  them  ;  but  he 
refusing  thus  to  do,  they  gave  him  several  mortal  wounds,  and 
left  him  a  dying  in  his  cart.  Philistratus,  one  of  Alexander's 
soldiers,  found  him  in  this  condition  ;  but  he  expired  before 
Alexander  himself  came  up  to  him.  When  he  saw  his  corpse, 
he  could  not  forbear  shedding  of  tears  at  so  melancholy  a  spec- 
tacle ;  and  having  cast  his  cloak  over  it,  he  commanded  it  to  be 
wrapped  up  therein,  and  carried  to  Sisigambis  at  Susa,  (where 
he  had  left  her  with  the  other  captive  ladies,)  to  be  buried  by 
her  with  a  royal  funeral,  in  the  burying -place  of  the  kings  of 
Persia,  and  allowed  the  expenses  necessary  for  it.  And  this 
was  the  end  of  this  great  king,  and  also  of  the  empire  over 
which  he  reigned,  after  it  had  lasted  from  the  first  of  Cyrus 
two  hundred  and  nine  years.  After  this  fact,  Nabarzanes  fled 
into  Hyrcania,  and  Bessus  into  Bactria ;  and  there  he  declared 
himself  king  by  the  name  of  Artaxerxes. 

Alexander  x  was  not  stayed  by  the  death  of  Darius  from  still 
pursuing  after  the  traitor  Bessus ;  but  finding  at  length  that  he 
was  gotten  too  far  before  him  to  be  overtaken,  he  returned 
again  into  Parthia ;  and  there  having  regulated  his  affairs  in  the 
army  as  well  as  in  the  province,  he  marched  into  Hyrcania,  and 
received  that  country  under  his  subjection.  After  that  he  sub- 
dued the  Mardans,  Arians,  Drangians,  Aracausians,  and  several 
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other  nations  ;  over  which  he  Hew  with  victory  swifter  than 
others  can  travel,  often  with  his  horse  pursuing  his  enemies 
upon  the  spin-  whole  davs  and  nights,  and  sometimes  making 
long  marches  for  several  days  one  after  the  other,  as  once  he 
did  in  pursuit  of  Darius  of  near  forty  miles  a  day  for  eleven 
da)  -  together  :  so  that  by  the  speed  of  his  marches  he  came  upon 
hi-  enemy  before  they  were  aware  of  him,  and  conquered  them 
before  they  could  be  in  a  posture  to  resist  him  :  which  exactly 
agreeth  with  the  description  given  of  him  in  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  some  ages  before,  he  being  in  them  set  forth  under  the 
similitude  >'of  a  panther  or  leopard  with  four  wings  :  for  he  was 
impetuous  and  fierce  in  his  warlike  expeditions,  as  a  panther 
after  his  prey,  and  came  on  upon  his  enemies  with  that  speed,  as 
if  he  flew  with  a  double  pair  of  wings  :  and  to  this  purpose  he  is 
in  another  place  of  those  prophecies  compared  to  an  zhe  goat 
coining  from  the  west  with  that  swiftness  upon  the  king  of 
Media  and  Persia,  that  he  seemed  as  if  his  feet  did  not  touch 
the  ground  ;  and  his  actions,  as  well  in  this  comparison  as  in 
tlie  former,  fully  verified  the  prophecy. 

While  Alexander  was  among  the  Drangians,  a discovery  was 
made  of  a  conspiracy  formed  against  his  life,  of  which  Philotas 
the  son  of  Parmenio,  one  of  the  chief  commanders  in  his  army 
and  principal  confidents,  being  found  to  be  the  head,  was  put  to 
death  for  it  with  all  his  accomplices  :  and  whether  Alexander 
thought  Parmenio  to  have  been  in  the  plot  also,  or  feared  his 
revenge  for  the  death  of  his  son,  he  sent  to  Ecbatana,  where  he 
had  left  him  with  part  of  his  forces  to  guard  his  treasure  which 
he  had  there  laid  up,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  also  ; 
which  brought  great  envy  upon  him,  this  old  commander  having 
been  his  chief  assistant  in  conducting  his  armies  to  most  of  those 
victories  which  he  had  hitherto  obtained.  After  this,  Alexander, 
notwithstanding  the  approach  of  winter,  marched  still  forward  to 
the  north,  and  subdued  all  in  his  way,  carrying  on  his  conquests 
as  far  as  mount  Caucasus,  where  having  built  a  city,  which  from 
his  name  he  called  also  Alexandria,  as  he  had  several  others,  he 
there  terminated  the  actions  of  this  year. 

Early  the  next  spring  bhe  made  after  Bessus,  and   having  B.C. 329. 
driven  him  out  of  Bactria,  and  settled  that  province  under  his 
obedience,  he  followed  him  into  Sogdiana,  the  country  now  called 
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Cowaresraia,  where  he  was  retired.  This  province  being  sepa- 
rated from  JBactria  by  the  river  Oxus,  which  was  large  and 
deep,  Bessus's  chief  confidence  was  in  the  unpassableness  of  it ; 
for  having  taken  away  or  destroyed  all  the  shipping  and  boats 
that  were  to  be  found  on  it,  he  thought  Alexander  could  not 
possibly  get  over  it  to  pursue  him  any  farther  ;  but  no  difficulty 
being  insurmountable  to  that  conqueror,  he  found  means  by 
stuffed  skins,  and  such  other  devices,  to  get  his  army  all  over  ; 
whereon  Bessus's  followers  despairing  of  his  case,  seized  his 
person,  and  delivered  him  bound  to  Alexander,  who  gave  him 
into  the  hands  of  Oxatres  the  brother  of  Darius,  to  be  punished 
by  him  as  he  should  think  fit,  for  the  treason  he  had  been  guilty 
of  in  murdering  his  king.  For  after  the  death  of  Darius  this 
Oxatres  surrendered  himself  to  Alexander,  who  very  kindly 
received  him,  and  admitted  him  into  the  number  of  his  friends, 
and  treated  him  with  favour  as  long  as  he  lived.  And  Oxatres 
having  thus  gotten  the  traitor  into  his  hands,  made  him  die  such 
a  death  as  his  treason  deserved. 

Sogdiana  breeding  a  great  number  of  horses, c  Alexander  came 
thither  very  opportunely  for  the  remounting  of  his  cavalry ;  for 
by  the  quick  and  fatiguing  marches  which  he  had  made,  he  had 
either  killed  or  spoiled  most  of  the  horses  of  his  army :  but 
notwithstanding,  he  had  not  such  quick  success  in  his  conquests 
here  as  in  other  provinces ;  for  he  had  not  now  to  do  with  the 
effeminate  Persians  and  Babylonians,  but  with  the  Sogdians, 
Dahans,  and  Massagets,  valiant  and  hardy  people,  who  were  not 
but  with  great  difficulty  to  be  subdued  :  and  therefore  this  pro- 
vince found  him  a  full  year's  work,  before  he  could  bring  it  into 
thorough  subjection  to  him.  It  lay  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  between  the  river  Oxus  on  the  south,  and  the  river 
Orxantes  on  the  north  ;  the  last  of  these  Quintus  Curtius  and 
Arrian  called  Tanais  very  erroneously  ;  for  the  river  Tanais 
is  much  more  to  the  west,  and  dischargeth  itself  not  into  the 
Caspian  but  into  the  Euxine  sea,  and  is  the  same  which  we  now 
call  the  Don.  Pliny  d takes  notice  of  this  mistake,  and  tells  us, 
it  proceeded  from  Alexander's  soldiers  calling  it  so,  and  that  in 
his  time  it  was  called  Silys.  The  capital  of  this  province  was 
Maracanda,  a  great  city  of  near  ten  miles  in  compsss,  and  is  the 
same  which,  being  now  called  Samarcand,  is  the  chief  city  of  the 
Usbeck  Tartars.     While  Alexander  lay  there  with  his  army, 
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towards  the  beginning  <>f  winter.  ehe  basely,  in  a  drunken  fury, 
murdered  Clitus,  one  of  tin-  beet  of  his  friends,  which  afterwards 
he  condemned  himself  for,  as  muoh  as  every  body  else  ;  for  it 

was  a  very  \  il<-  action,  ami  the  greatest  blot  of  his  life.  After 
he  had  thoroughly  subdued  the  Sogdians,  and  reduced  such  of  the 
Baotriana  as  had  revolted  from  him,  he  took  up  his  winter  quar- 
ters in  Nautaca,  and  there  gave  his  army  rest  and  refreshment 
for  three  month-. 

While  he  lay  there,  being  wholly  at  ease  from  the  fatigues B.C.32J 
of  war,  'he  fell  in  love  with  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Oxyathres 
a  noble  Persian,  \\h<>  was  among  the  captive  ladies  in  his  camp, 
and  took  her  to  wife  :  she  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her 
time,  and  also  one  of  the  most  wicked,  as  afterwards  by  her 
actions,  especially  in  the  murder  of  Darius's  daughters,  she 
sufficiently  made  appear.  That  Alexander's  marrying  this  lady 
might  be  made  no  objection  against  him  among  his  Macedonians, 
he  encouraged  as  many  of  their  leaders  and  prime  men  as  he 
found  inclined  that  way  to  do  the  same,  and  take  them  wives  in 
like  manner  from  among  the  Persian  ladies.  So  that  most  of 
the  time  that  he  spent  in  these  quarters  was  taken  up  in  making 
such  marriages,  and  in  nuptial  feastings  upon  them. 

But  while  these  things  were  adoing  in  the  camp,  s  Alexander's 
head  was  busy  in  projecting  an  expedition  into  India ;  his  main 
incentive  to  this  dangerous  and  unprofitable  enterprise  was  all 
an  excess  of  vanity  and  folly.  He  had  read  in  the  old  Grecian 
fables,  that  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  two  of  Jupiter's  sons,  had 
made  this  expedition  into  India,  and  he  would  fain  in  emulation 
of  them  do  the  same ;  for  having  been  declared  Jupiter's  son  as 
well  as  they,  he  would  not  be  thought  to  come  behind  them  in 
any  thing,  and  he  had  flatterers  enough  about  him  to  blow  him 
up  into  this  conceit.  And  about  this  time  it  was  that  he  began 
to  require  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  him,  and  commanded, 
that  all  that  were  admitted  to  make  addresses  unto  him,  should 
adore  him  as  formerly  they  had  the  Persian  kings.  All  his 
old  friends  misliked  this  conduct  in  him,  and  none  more  than 
Callisthenes  the  philosopher :  he  h  was  a  kinsman  of  Aristotle, 
Alexander's  master,  and  had  been  sent  by  him  to  attend  this 
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young  conqueror  on  his  first  entering  on  the  Persian  war,  and 
had  accompanied  him  through  all  his  expeditions  ever  since,  and 
being  a  very  wise  and  grave  man,  was  thought  the  properest  per- 
son to  advise  and  direct  him  against  those  excesses  which  the  heat 
of  his  youth  might  carry  him  into  ;  and  this  being  the  whole  end 
for  which  he  was  sent  to  attend  him,  he  could  not  but  express 
his  dislike  of  this  folly.  But  Alexander  not  being  able  to  bear 
the  freedom  with  which  he  expressed  himself  in  this  matter, 
caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  for  it ;  which,  next  the  death  of 
Clitus,  is  that  which  of  all  his  other  actions  bore  hardest  upon 
his  reputation  ;  and  indeed,  if  duly  estimated,  it  was  by  much 
the  worst  of  the  two  :  for  he  was  in  the  heat  of  wine,  and  also 
highly  provoked  by  saucy  and  abusive  language,  when  he  slew 
Clitus  ;  but  Callisthenes  he  did  put  to  death  deliberately  and 
designedly,  and  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  he  expressed  his 
dislike  of  those  follies,  which  he  was  sent  on  purpose  by  his 
instructions  and  advice  to  correct  in  him. 

But  before  '  he  went  on  this  Indian  expedition  he  very  provi- 
dently took  care  to  secure  all  in  quiet  behind  him  ;  and  there- 
fore while  he  lay  in  those  quarters  at  Nautaca,  he  removed 
several  of  the  governors  of  provinces  who  had  oppressed  their 
provincials,  and  remedied  all  the  grievances  they  had  been 
guilty  of  towards  them,  that  none  might  have  any  just  cause  in 
his  absence  to  create  disturbances,  or  make  any  risings  against 
him  or  his  authority  in  any  parts  of  the  empire  :  and  the  better 
to  provide  against  all  such,  as  well  as  for  the  more  successful 
carrying  on  of  the  new  war  which  he  was  going  to  enter  upon,  he 
caused  thirty  thousand  young  men,  of  the  sons  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  conquered  countries,  to  be  listed  for  the  augmenting 
of  his  army,  that  having  them  with  him  in  this  expedition,  they 
might  be  hostages  with  him  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their 
relations,  as  well  as  useful  to  him  in  the  war. 

On  his  marching  into  India,  khis  army,  with  these  aug- 
mentations, consisted  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men, 
Grecians  and  Persians,  besides  fifteen  thousand  which  he  left 
with  Amyntas  in  Bactria,  to  keep  those  parts  in  quiet.  Many 
nations  on  this  side  the  river  Indus  were  then  reckoned  to  be  of 
India  ;  and  in  subduing  of  those  was  this  whole  year  employed  : 
1  some  of  them  he  conquered  by  force,  and  some  he  received  by 
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submission  ;  but  n< m.-  pleased  him  more  than  those  that  wel- 
comed him  as  the  third  bod  of  Jupiter  that  had  come  among 
them,  meaning  Bacohus  and  Hercules  for  the  other  two;  bo  far 
w.i-  lie  intoxicated  with  the  rain  conceit  of  being  thought  the 
son  of  that  imaginary  trod.  Among  those  whom  he  subdued  by 
force  were  the  Assaoans  :  but  Cleophis,  the  queen  of  that  nation, 
being  a  rerj  beautiful  woman,  redeemed  her  kingdom  by  prosti- 
tuting  her  body  to  his  lust,  whereby  she  incurred  that  infamy 
and  contempt  among  the  Indians,  that  they  afterwards  called 
her  by  110  other  name  than  that  of  the  royal  whore.  By  this 
concubinage  -lie  had  a  son,  whom  from  the  name  of  his  father 
she  tailed  Alexander,  who  afterwards  reigned  in  those  parts; 
and  if  Paulus  Venetus  may  be  believed,  there  were  in  a  certain 
province  of  India,  which  he  calls  Balascia,  kings  of  his  race  reign- 
ing then-  even  to  his  time. 

Barry  the  next  spring  mhe  passed  the  river  Indus,  over  a  B.C.  327. 
bridge  of  boats  there  prepared  for  him,  and  from  thence  marched 
forward  to  the  river  Hydaspes.  Between  these  two  rivers  lay 
the  kingdom  of  Taxiles,  who  submitted  to  him :  but  beyond  the 
Hydaspes  lay  the  kingdom  of  Porus,  a  prince  of  great  valour  and 
power,  who  was  there  ready  with  a  great  army  to  impede  his 
farther  progress.  This,  on  Alexander's  passing  that  river,  pro- 
duced a  fierce  battle  between  them,  wherein,  after  a  fight  of 
eight  hours,  Porus's  army  was  vanquished  with  a  great  slaughter, 
and  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner ;  but  the  magnanimity  and 
generosity  of  his  carriage  under  his  misfortune  so  took  with 
Alexander,  that  he  again  restored  to  him  his  kingdom,  and  also 
augmented  it ;  for  after  this,  having  passed  the  river  Acesinis, 
which  terminated  Porus's  kingdom  on  the  east,  and  taken  all 
the  territory  that  lay  between  that  and  the  river  Hydraotes,  he 
added  this  also  to  Porus's  dominions.  After  this,  passing  the 
Hydraotes,  he  marched  to  the  Hyphasis,  and  would  gladly  have 
passed  that  river  also,  and  gone  on  to  the  Ganges  ;  but  his  sol- 
diers being  weary  of  following  him  any  farther  in  these  expe- 
ditions of  knight  errantry,  forced  him  there  to  put  an  end  to  his 
farther  progress  :  and  therefore,  having  on  the  banks  of  that 
river  erected  twelve  large  altars,  for  a  memorial  of  his  having 
been  there,  he  marched  back  again  to  the  Hydaspes,  where 
having  at  the  place  where  he  vanquished  Porus  built  a  city, 
which  ho  called  Nicsea,  in  memory  of  that  victory,  and  another 
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not  far  from  it,  which  he  called  Bucephala,  in  memory  of  his 
horse  Bucephalus,  which  there  died,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  be 
drawn  thither  to  him,  for  his  passing  down  that  river  into  the 
Indus  and  the  southern  parts  of  India,  purposing  to  carry  on  his 
arms  and  conquests  that  way  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  then  to 
return  to  Babylon. 

B.C. 326.  This  fleet  nhe  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  from  his  first  pass- 
ing the  Indus,  and  it  had  been  ever  since  a  making  ready  for 
him  in  the  several  places  that  he  had  appointed,  which  when  it 
was  all  brought  together,  amounted  to  two  thousand  vessels  of 
all  sorts.  The  chief  command  hereof  he  gave  to  Nearchus,  and 
then  putting  his  army  on  board,  he  sailed  down  the  Hydaspes 
into  the  Acesinis,  and  through  that  into  the  Indus ;  for  the  first 
of  these  fell  into  the  second,  and  the  second  into  the  third.  In 
his  way  he  had  to  do  with  two  very  valiant  nations,  the  Oxidra- 
cians  and  the  Mallians  ;  the  former  of  these  inhabited  where  the 
Hydaspes  fell  into  the  Acesinis,  and  the  other  where  Acesinis 
fell  into  the  Indus  :  both  these  he  forced  into  a  submission, 
though  not  without  great  difficulty.  And  while  he  besieged  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Mallians,  he  was  very  near  losing  his  life  ; 
for  being  the  first  that  scaled  the  walls,  he  rashly  leaped  into 
the  city,  before  any  others  were  at  hand  to  second  him,  and  was 
there  almost  wounded  to  death,  ere  any  of  his  followers  could 
get  in  to  rescue  him.  Thence  he  sailed  down  the  Indus  as  far 
as  the  ocean,  conquering  all  the  nations  in  his  way  on  both  sides 
that  river.  When  he  had  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  into 
the  Southern  ocean,  and  had  now  carried  his  conquests  to  the 
utmost  boundaries  of  the  earth  on  that  side,  he  reckoned  that 
he  had  obtained  all  that  he  proposed,  and  therefore  returning 
back  to  land,  when  he  had  given  such  orders  as  he  thought  fit 
for  the  settling  of  his  Indian  conquests,  he  sent  Nearchus,  with 
that  part  of  the  fleet  which  was  fittest  for  the  voyage,  back  again 
into  the  ocean,  ordering  him  to  sail  that  way  to  the  Persian  gulf, 
and  up  through  that  into  the  Euphrates,  and  meet  him  at  Ba- 
bylon ;  and  then  he  with  his  army  marched  over  land  towards 
the  same  place. 

B. 0.325.  The  "way  that  he  took  in  his  march  thither  was  through  the 
southern  provinces  of  Persia ;  a  great  part  of  which  being  a  very 
barren  country,  and  full  of  sandy  deserts,  he  suffered  very  much 
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in  his  passage  through  it,  both  for  want  of  water  aa  well  as  of 
provisions;  and  the  scorching  heat  of  the  climate  added  to  the 
calamity,  which  grew  so  great,  that  it  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
hi-  army  :  and  to  this  it  was  chiefly  owing,  that  he  did  not  bring 
back  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  number  which  he  first  carried 
with  him  into  India.  When  he  arrived  in  the  province  of  Car- 
mania,  (the  same  which,  retaining  its  ancient  name,  is  still  called 
K< Tinan.)  he  marched  in  a  bacchanalian  procession  for  seven 
days  together  through  that  province,  in  way  of  triumph  for  his 
Indian  conquests  :  for  it  seems  he  had  heard  that  Bacchus  re- 
turned in  this  manner  after  his  like  expedition  into  that  country  : 
for  he  much  affected  to  imitate  Bacchus  and  Hercules  in  all  this 
expedition  ;  and  he  did  too  much  the  former  of  them,  for  a  great 
part  of  his  life,  in  that  excessive  drunkenness  which  he  gave  him- 
self up  unto. 

Nea rebus  having  coasted  along  all  the  countries,  from  the 
Tndus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  gulf,  arrived  at  the  isle  of 
Harmuzia,  (now  called  Ormus,)  where  hearing  that  Alexander 
was  within  five  days'  journey  of  that  place,  he  went  to  him,  and 
gave  him  an  account  of  his  voyage,  and  what  discoveries  and 
observations  he  had  made  in  it ;  with  which  being  exceedingly 
delighted,  he  sent  him  back  again  to  complete  his  first  orders, 
and  sail  up  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon,  as  he  had  appointed. 

While  Alexander  was  in  Carmania,  he  had  many  complaints 
made  to  him  of  the  oppressions  exercised  by  his  lieutenants,  and 
other  officers  in  the  provinces,  during  his  absence  in  India :  for 
reckoning  that  he  would  never  come  back  again,  several  of  them 
did  let  themselves  loose  to  rapine,  tyranny,  and  all  manner  of 
cruelty  and  oppression.  All  these  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death 
for  the  expiation  of  their  crimes,  and  with  them  six  hundred  of 
the  soldiers,  who  had  been  their  instruments  in  these  enormities ; 
and  he  exercised  the  same  severity  upon  all  other  of  his  officers, 
whom  he  after  that  found  in  the  same  abuses,  which  conduced 
very  much  to  the  making  of  his  government  acceptable  to  the 
conquered  provinces. 

Being  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  successful  voyage  that 
Nearchus  had  made  with  his  fleet,  and  the  account  which  he 
gave  him  of  his  discoveries,  he  resolved  on  more  sea  adventures, 
purposing  no  less,  than  from  the  Persian  gulf  to  sail  round 
Arabia  and  Africa,  and  return  by  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  (then 
called  Hercules's  pillars,  now  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar)  into  the 
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Mediterranean  sea ;  a  voyage  which  had  been  several  times  at- 
tempted, and  once  performed,  at  the  command  of  Neco  king  of 
Egypt,  (of  which  an  account  hath  been  above  given.)  In  order 
hereto,  he  sent  his  commands  to  his  lieutenants  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Syria,  for  a  fleet  of  ships,  fit  for  such  an  undertaking,  to  be 
forthwith  built  at  several  places  on  the  Euphrates,  especially  at 
Thapsacus,  ordering  great  quantities  of  timber  to  be  cut  down 
on  mount  Libanus,  and  carried  thither  for  this  purpose.  This 
shews  the  greatness  of  his  designs ;  but  this,  as  well  as  all  others 
of  them,  were  quashed  by  his  death. 

On  his  coming  to  Pasargada,  he  was  much  offended  at  the 
violation  which  had  been  offered  to  the  sepulchre  of  Cyrus,  who 
was  there  buried  :  for  since  he  was  last  there  (which  was  a  little 
after  his  taking  of  Persepolis)  it  had  been  broken  up  and  robbed. 
The  Magians,  who  had  the  keeping  of  the  sepulchre,  and  several 
others,  were  put  to  the  torture,  for  the  finding  out  of  the  authors 
of  the  sacrilege ;  but  no  discovery  being  made  this  way,  at  length, 
by  the  malice  of  Bagoas,  a  beloved  eunuch  of  Alexander's,  the 
whole  guilt  was  charged  upon  Orsines,  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. This  Bagoas,  was  a  very  beautiful  young  eunuch  ;  Nabar- 
zanes,  who  conspired  with  Bessus  in  the  imprisonment,  and  after- 
wards in  the  death  of  Darius,  presented  him  unto  Alexander  for 
the  service  of  his  lust,  and  by  this  present  saved  his  life  ;  so 
acceptable  was  the  catamite  to  him  for  this  vile  use ;  and  by 
being  thus  frequently  used  by  him,  he  grew  so  far  into  his  fa- 
vour, that  he  prevailed  with  him  to  sacrifice  this  noble  Persian 
to  his  revenge,  contrary  to  all  honour,  justice,  and  gratitude : 
for  he  had  very  much  served  him,  especially  in  that  province ; 
for  Phrasaortes,  the  governor  of  it,  dying  while  Alexander  was 
in  India,  and  all  things  there  being  like  to  run  into  confusion 
upon  it,  for  want  of  one  to  take  care  of  the  government,  he  took 
upon  him  to  supply  that  defect,  and  preserved  all  things  there 
in  good  order  for  the  service  of  Alexander  to  the  time  of  his 
arrival  thither ;  and  on  his  entering  the  province,  met  him  in 
the  most  honourable  manner,  and  being  a  person  of  great  wealth, 
as  well  as  of  ancient  nobility,  he  presented  him  and  his  followers 
with  many  noble  presents,  to  the  value  of  several  thousands  of 
talents :  but  when  he  presented  the  rest  of  Alexander's  friends 
and  favourites,  taking  no  notice  of  Bagoas,  and  saying  withal, 
when  he  was  put  in  mind  of  him,  "  that  he  paid  his  respects  to 
"  the  king's  friends,  not  to  his  catamites ;"  this  so  angered  the 
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eunuch,  that,  to  work  hifl  revenge,  he  contrived  that  the  whole 
charge  of  violating  the  Bepulehre  of  Cyrus  was  turned  upon  the 
governor  of  the  province;  and  having  suborned  false  witnesses, 
to  accuse  him  of  this  and  many  other  enormities,  he  prevailed 
with  Alexander  to  put  him  to  death,  in  the  manner  as  I  have 
said;  which,  considering  the  services  he  had  done  him,  and  the 
munificence  with  which  he  had  received  him  on  his  entering 
into  his  province,  is  deservedly  reckoned  one  of  the  basest  of  his 
actions. 

From  Pasargada  he  marched  to  Persepolis,  where  he  lamented 
his  folly  in  having  burned  that  city ;  from  thence  he  passed  on 
towards  Susa  ;  in  his  way  thither  he  met  Nearchus  with  his 
fleet :  for  J'Nearchus,  according  to  his  orders,  had  sailed  up  the 
Persian  gulf  into  the  Euphrates  ;  but  there  hearing  Alexander 
was  on  his  march  towards  Susa,  he  sailed  back  again  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Pisitigris,  and  from  thence  up  that  river  to  a 
bridge  which  Alexander  was  to  pass  :  and  there  the  land  army 
and  the  sea  army  meeting,  they  both  joined  together ;  for  which 
Alexander  offered  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  to  his  gods,  and 
made  great  rejoicings  in  his  camp;  and  high  honours  were  there 
given  to  Nearchus,  for  his  successful  conduct  of  the  fleet,  in  bring- 
ing it  safe  through  so  many  dangers  to  that  place. 

When  Alexander  came  to  Susa,  where  he  had  left  all  the  cap- 
tive ladies  at  his  last  being  there,  ^he  took  to  wife  Statira,  the 
eldest  of  Darius' s  daughters,  and  gave  the  younger,  called  Dry- 
petis,  to  Hephestion  his  chief  favourite,  and  at  the  same  time 
married  most  of  the  rest  of  them,  to  the  number  of  about  an 
hundred,  to  others  of  his  commanders  and  principal  followers  : 
for  they  being  the  daughters  of  the  prime  nobility  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  he  hoped  by  these  marriages  to  make  such  a  union 
of  the  Grecians  and  Persians  together,  as  should  render  them 
both  as  one  nation  under  his  empire :  and  for  five  days  together 
these  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity, 
and  all  manner  of  feasting  and  rejoicing  :  all  the  .dowries  of  these 
ladies  Alexander  paid,  and  at  the  same  time  distributed  great 
rewards  to  such  of  his  followers  as  had  best  deserved  of  him  in 


i'  Arrianus  de  Rebus  Indicia.  wife  of  Alexander,  and  the  daughter  of 

'i  Diodnr.  Sir    lib.  17.     Plutarchus  in  Artabazna,  not  of  Darius.     She  was  first 

Alexandro,  el  in  Lobro  de  Fortune  Alex  married  to  Bffemnon,  and  after  his  death 

andri.    Arrianos,  lib.  7.  where  by  mistake  being  taken  into  the  bed  of  Alexander, 

this  daughter  of  Darius  is  railed  Banina:  .-he  bad  a  nn  by  him  called  Dercules. 
for  Barsina  was  the  concubine,  not  the 
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the  wars,  and  paid  the  debts  of  all  the  soldiers  of  his  army ; 
which  last  article  alone  amounted  to  ten  thousand  talents,  Justin 
and  Arrian  say  twenty  thousand.  On  these  and  other  such 
occasions  he  expended  vast  sums,  which  were  all  supplied  him 
out  of  the  immense  treasures  of  Darius  :  for  out  of  them  he  laid 
up  in  his  treasury  at  Ecbatana  only  ran  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  talents,  besides  what  he  had  at  Babylon,  and  in  other 
treasuries  through  the  empire. 

These  nuptial  solemnities  being  over,  he  left  the  main  of  his 
army  under  the  conduct  of  Hephestions,  and  with  the  rest  went 
on  board  the  fleet,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  brought  up  the 
Eukeus,  (in  lDaniel  called  the  Ulai,)  on  which  Susa  stood,  and 
sailed  down  that  river  into  the  Persian  gulf,  and  from  thence 
passed  up  the  Tigris  to  the  city  Opis,  where  Hephestion  met 
him  with  the  rest  of  the  army.  On  his  coming  to  that  place,  he 
"caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  through  the  whole  army,  that  all 
those  Macedonians,  who,  by  reason  of  their  age,  or  the  wounds 
they  had  received  in  the  wars,  or  otherjnfirmities,  found  them- 
selves unable  any  longer  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  camp,  should 
have  full  liberty  to  return  into  Greece,  declaring  his  intentions 
to  dismiss  them  bountifully,  and  to  cause  them  with  honour  and 
safety  to  be  conveyed  to  their  own  homes.  This  he  intended  as 
a  kindness  to  them,  but  it  being  taken  by  another  handle,  as  if 
he  were  weary  of  his  Macedonians,  and  dismissed  them  only  to 
make  room  for  the  new  recruits,  which  he  had  lately  raised  out 
of  the  conquered  countries,  to  be  taken  into  the  army  in  their 
stead,  they  fell  into  a  mutiny,  and  desired  all  to  be  dismissed, 
telling  him,  that  since  he  despised  his  soldiers,  by  whom  he  had 
gained  all  his  victories,  he  and  his  father  Hammon  might  alone 
wage  his  wars  for  the  future,  they  would  serve  him  no  longer. 
Thus  his  folly  in  challenging  that  imaginary  god  for  his  father, 
how  much  soever  he  valued  himself  upon  it,  was  made  his  re- 
proach on  this,  as  well  as  on  all  other  occasions,  by  every  body 
else.  This  mutinous  humour,  though  it  broke  not  out  till  on 
this  occasion,  had  been  long  a  breeding  among  them  :  they  dis- 
liked his  affecting  the  Persian  manners  and  habit,  his  marrying 
a  Persian  lady,  and  his  causing  so  many  of  his  followers  to  do 


r  Justin,  lib.  1 2.  cap.  1 .    This  amounts  computation,  it  comes  to  near  40  millions. 

to  above  thirty-five  millions  and  an  half  s  Arrian.  lib.  7.          '  Chap.  viii.  2,  if>. 

of  our  money,  according  to  the  lowest  cal-  «  Plut.  in  Alexandro.    Arrianus,  lib.  7. 

culation  :  but  according  to  Dr.  Bernard's  Q.  Curtius,  lib.  10.  cap.  2. 
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the  same  :  but  that  which  disgusted  them  most,  was  his  ingraft- 
ing the  new  recruits,  which  he  made  out  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, into  the  Macedonian  militia,  and  the  advancing  of  many 
Persians  to  places  of  honour  and  trust,  both  in  the  army  and  in 
the  provinces,  equally  with  the  Macedonians  :  for  he  having  con- 
quered by  them  alone,  they  thought  they  alone  ought  to  reign 
with  him,  and  engross  all  his  favours,  and  therefore  were  griev- 
ou-ly  discontented  with  all  the  methods  which  he  took  for  the 
uniting  of  the  Persians  with  them ;  and  these  discontents  being 
heightened  by  every  step  which  he  made  for  the  effecting  of  this 
union,  at  length  broke  out  into  a  mutiny  on  the  occasion  men- 
tioned. Whereon  he  having  punished  some  of  them,  and  this 
being  of  no  effect  to  reduce  the  rest,  he  retired  into  his  tent,  and 
there  shut  himself  up  for  two  days ;  after  that,  on  the  third,  he 
called  together  his  Asiatic  soldiers,  excluding  the  Macedonians, 
and  spoke  very  kindly  to  them,  assured  them  of  his  favour,  and 
treated  them  as  if  he  intended  for  the  future  wholly  to  depend 
upon  them,  choosing  his  guards  out  of  them,  and  advancing 
several  of  them  to  places  of  honour  and  trust,  without  taking 
any  farther  notice  of  the  mutineers,  which  soon  brought  them  to 
a  better  temper  ;  for  seeing  themselves  thus  kept  at  a  distance, 
and  wholly  neglected,  and  excluded  the  favours  they  formerly 
enjoyed,  they  came  to  the  door  of  his  tent  with  tears  of  repent- 
ance, and  there  continued  for  two  days  in  humble  supplication 
for  his  pardon  and  favour ;  this  prevailed  w  ith  him  on  the  third 
to  admit  them  into  his  presence,  and  be  reconciled  unto  them ; 
and  from  this  time  they  no  more  mutinied  against  him,  or  faulted 
any  of  his  proceedings. 

From  Opis,  he  marched  by  several  stations  to  Ecbatana  in 
Media.  While  he  was  there,  xhe  lost  his  favourite  Hephestion  : 
for  having  drunk  too  hard,  he  contracted  a  fever  by  it,  and  of 
that  he  died  :  for  Alexander  having  long  given  himself  up  to 
great  drinking,  encouraged  his  followers  in  it,  drinking  some- 
times whole  days  and  nights  with  them ;  and  it  is  said,  that  in 
one  of  these  drunken  bouts  at  which  he  was  present,  the  excess 
was  carried  on  so  far,  ythat  forty  persons  died  of  it.  The  death 
of  this  favourite  was  much  lamented  by  him,  and  his  funeral  was 
solemnized  with  extravagant  honours,  as  well  as  expenses,  and 
also  with  as  extravagant  cruelty ;   for  he  caused  his  physician 

*  Plut.  in  Alexandra.     Arrian.  lib.  7.        y  Athenseus,  lib.  10.  cap.  1:.     Plut.  in 
Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  17.  Alex.    /Elian.  Hist.  Var.  lib.  2.  cap.  41. 
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to  be  crucified,  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  he  could  not  make 
a  man  immortal,  who  by  all  manner  of  excesses  did  the  utmost 
he  could  to  kill  himself.  And  this  cruelty  was  the  more  signal, 
in  that  the  patient  himself  baffled  all  that  the  physician  pre- 
scribed for  his  recovery :  for  when,  to  allay  the  heat  of  his  fever, 
and  make  way  for  remedies  to  take  place  for  the  cure  of  it,  the 
physician  had  directed  an  abstinence  from  all  flesh -meats  and 
wine,  he  refused  to  be  restrained  from  either,  but  took  both  in 
such  quantities,  as  soon  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  physic  to 
give  him  any  relief;  and  thus  by  the  cause  of  his  distemper,  and 
by  wilfully  disappointing  all  the  means  of  being  cured  of  it,  he 
became  doubly  his  own  murderer ;  and  yet  the  poor  physician, 
who  could  help  neither,  was  forced  to  answer  for  all.  And  many 
instances  may  be  given  of  such  irrational  and  unjust  actions, 
where  will  and  pleasure  rule  without  restraint,  which  often  upon 
reflection  bring  the  authors  themselves  to  the  bitterness  of 
regret,  and  too  late  repentance,  and  may  be  sufficient  to  let  all 
such  see,  that  it  is  the  interest  of  princes,  as  well  as  of  their 
people,  that  their  authority  be  regulated  by  such  just  laws,  as 
may  hinder  them  from  doing  such  irrational  and  unjust  things, 
as  often  passion  and  humour,  when  let  loose  from  all  restraint, 
may  carry  men  into. 
B.C. 324.  Alexander,  to  divert  his  grief  after  this  loss,  zled  his  army 
against  the  Cossseans,  (a  warlike  nation  in  the  mountains  of 
Media,  which  none  of  the  Persian  kings  could  ever  bring  into 
subjection  to  them,)  and  having  in  a  war  of  forty  days  wholly 
subdued  them,  he  passed  the  Tigris,  and  marched  towards  Baby- 
lon. On  his  approach  near  that  place,  the  Magians  and  other 
prognosticators  sent  advice  to  him  not  to  come  thither,  several 
signs  portending,  that  his  entering  that  city  would  prove  fatal 
unto  him  :  but  contemning  all  these,  he  marched  with  his  whole 
army  into  that  place  ;  where  he  found  ambassadors  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world  waiting  his  coming  thither ;  to  all  which 
he  gave  audience  in  their  order,  and  took  care  to  return  such 
answers  to  every  one  of  them,  as  would  send  them  away  from 
his  presence  best  pleased  with  him. 

While  he  continued  at  Babylon  (which  was  near  the  space  of 
a  whole  year)  he  projected  many  designs  ;  one  was  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa  ;  another  for  the  making  of  a  full  discovery 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  of  all  the  nations  round  it ;  and  for  both 

'•  Diodor.  Sir.  lib.  17.    Arrian.  lil>.  7.    Plutarrhus  in  Alexandro. 
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these  he  had  provided  fleets;  another  was  to  conquer  the  Ara- 
bians;  and  a  fourth  to  make  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 

and  carry  on  his  conquests  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  having  a 
great  ambition  in  all  things  to  imitate  that  hero  of  the  Grecian 
poets.  And  besides  all  these,  he  had  many  designs  for  the  im- 
proving of  Babylon  ;  for  finding  it  not  only  in  its  greatness,  but 
also  in  the  abundance  which  it  was  supplied  with  of  all  things 
nie.---.iiy,  either  lor  the  support  or  pleasures  of  life,  to  exceed 
all  other  places  of  the  East,  he  resolved  there  to  fix  the  seat  of 
hi<  empire,  and  therefore  projected  to  add  all  the  improvements 
to  it  that  it  was  capable  of.  What  damage  that  place,  as  well 
as  the  country  about  it,  suffered  by  Cyrus's  breaking  down  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  at  the  head  of  the  canal  called  Palla- 
oopa,  1  have  above  shewn.  This  he  did  set  himself  to  remedy 
in  the  first  place,  whereby  he  would  have  recovered  a  whole  pro- 
vince, which  was  drowned  by  the  overflowings  of  the  river  in 
that  place,  and  also  have  made  the  river  itself  much  more  na- 
vigable, and  consequently  much  more  profitable  to  the  Baby- 
lonians, by  turning  the  main  of  the  stream  again  that  way,  as 
formerly  it  had  been.  In  order  hereto,  he  sailed  to  the  place 
where  the  breach  was  made,  and  having  taken  a  view  of  it,  he 
immediately  ordered  that  to  be  done  for  the  repairing  of  it, 
which  he  thought  would  have  remedied  the  evil :  how  he  failed 
of  the  effect  hath  been  already  said.  But  that  which  he  chiefly 
set  his  heart  upon,  was  to  repair  the  temple  of  Belus  :  this 
Xerxes  destroyed  in  his  return  from  Greece,  (as  hath  been 
above  related,)  and  it  had  lain  in  its  rubbish  ever  since.  This 
he  purposed  to  a  build  again,  and  in  a  more  stately  and  magnifi- 
cent manner  than  it  had  been  before :  in  order  whereto,  in  the 
first  place,  he  commanded  the  ground  where  it  stood  to  be 
cleared  of  its  rubbish  ;  but  finding  the  Magians,  to  whom  he  had 
committed  the  care  of  the  work,  went  on  but  slowly  with  it,  he 
employed  his  soldiers  to  assist  them  ;  and  although  ten  thousand 
of  them  laboured  every  day  in  this  work  for  two  months  toge- 
ther, to  the  time  of  his  death,  yet  were  they  forced  to  leave  it 
imperfect,  the  ground  being  still  uncleared  ;  so  great  were  the 
ruins  of  the  old  building  that  were  left  upon  it.  But  when  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  the  Jews,  who  then  served  Alexander  among 
his  Asian  recruits,  to  labour  in  this  work,  Mhey  could  not  by 
any  means  be  induced  to  put  the  least  helping  hand  to  it; 
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arguing,  that  their  religion  being  against  idolatry,  it  forbade 
them  to  do  any  thing  towards  the  building  of  an  idolatrous 
temple ;  and  to  this  resolution  they  all  firmly  stood  ;  so  that, 
though  several  severe  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  them  for 
it,  not  one  of  them  could  be  brought  to  recede  from  it :  where- 
upon Alexander  admiring  their  constancy,  dismissed  them  his 
service,  and  sent  them  all  home  into  their  own  country. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  that  Alexander  lay  in  Baby- 
lon was  spent  in  gratifying  himself  in  the  pleasures  and  luxuries 
of  the  place,  especially  in  drinking,  which  he  carried  up  to  the 
utmost  excess,  spending  sometimes  whole  days  and  nights  in  it, 
till  at  length  he  drank  himself  into  a  fever,  of  which,  in  a  few 
days  after,  he  died  in  the  same  manner  as  his  favourite  He- 
phestion  had  before  him. 
B.C.  323.  This  happened  about  the  middle  of  the  spring,  cin  the  first 
year  of  the  hundred  and  fourteenth  Olympiad,  which  fell  in  the 
year  before  Christ  323.  At  his  death,  there  went  a  general 
report  that  he  died  of  poison ;  and  the  same  hath  been  said  of 
other  great  princes,  when  they  have  died  unexpectedly,  and 
often  with  very  little  reason  for  it.  He  having  sat  out  one  long 
drinking  bout,  was  immediately  invited  to  another ;  at  which 
there  being  twenty  in  company,  dhe  drank  to  every  one  of  them 
in  their  order,  and  pledged  each  of  them  again,  and  then  e  call- 
ing for  the  Herculean  cup,  (which  held  six  of  our  quarts,)  he 
drank  this  full  to  Proteas  a  Macedonian,  who  was  one  of  the 
guests,  and  a  little  after  pledged  him  again  in  the  same.  And 
he  having  done  thus  much,  I  think  there  needed  no  other  poison 
to  kill  any  man  living.  Immediately  after  this  last  cup,  he 
dropped  down  upon  the  place,  and  then  fell  into  that  violent 
fever  of  which  he  died.  However,  that  he  died  of  poison  was 
not  only  a  transient  report,  but  a  fixed  and  lasting  opinion 
among  the  Macedonians  ;  and  there  were  such  strong  reasons  to 
make  it  believed,  as  rendered  it  very  probable  that  a  poisonous 
liquor  was  also  one  ingredient  of  the  cup  that  killed  him.  fThe 
sons  of  Antipater  were  charged  to  be  the  authors  of  this  trea- 
son ;  and  the  common  report  was,  that  Cassander,  the  eldest  of 
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them,  brought  the  poison  out  of  Greece,  and  that  Iollas,  his 
brother,  who  was  cupbearer  to  Alexander,  gave  it  to  him,  and 
that  he  chose  this  time  for  it,  that  the  excessive  quantity  of  wine 
which  he  then  drank  might  cover  this  worse  cause  of  his  death. 
Alexander,  a  little  before  this  time,  having  dismissed  ten  thou- 
sand of  his  veterans  who  were  past  service,  sent  Craterus  to  con- 
duct them  into  Greece,  with  commission  to  succeed  Antipater  in 
hi-  government  of  Macedon,  Thrace,  and  Thessaly,  and  ordered 
Antipater  to  come  to  him  to  Babylon,  to  take  Craterus's  place 
in  the  army.  But  Antipater  being  jealous,  and  not  without 
good  reason,  that  he  was  sent  for  to  be  put  to  death  for  the 
many  mal-administrations  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  his  govern- 
ment, did  by  the  hands  of  his  sons  execute  this  treason  upon  the 
life  of  Alexander  to  save  his  own.  And  the  death  of  Alexander 
happening  so  convenient  to  deliver  him  from  this  danger,  made 
it  the  more  believed  that  he  was  the  author  of  it ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain Oassander  could  never  after  overcome  the  odium  of  it,  but 
was  detested  for  it  by  the  Macedonians  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Pausanias,  in  his  Arcadics,  tells  us  of  a  fountain  sin  Arcadia, 
called  Styx,  whose  waters  are  so  exceeding  cold  as  to  be  poi- 
sonous :  some  water  of  this  fountain,  they  say,  was  mingled  with 
the  last  cup  that  Alexander  drank  at  this  entertainment,  and 
thereby  it  was  made  mortal  to  him.  This  water  distils  from  the 
rock  Nonacris,  out  of  which  it  proceeds  in  a  small  quantity,  and 
is  of  so  piercing  a  nature,  that  it  breaks  through  all  vessels  into 
which  it  is  put,  excepting  only  a  mule's  hoof :  and  therefore  they 
tell  us,  that  it  was  carried  in  such  a  hoof  from  Greece  to  Baby- 
lon, for  the  executing  of  this  villainous  murder. 

And  here  ended  all  the  designs  of  this  great  and  vainglorious 
prince.  Never  had  any  man  a  greater  run  of  success  than  he 
had  for  twelve  years  and  an  half  together,  (for  so  long  he  reigned 
from  the  death  of  his  father;)  in  that  time  he  subjected  to  him 
all  the  nations  and  countries  that  lay  from  the  Adriatic  sea  to 
the  Ganges,  the  greater  part  of  the  then  known  habitable  world. 
And  although  most  of  his  actions  were  carried  on  with  a  furious 
and  extravagant  rashness,  yet  none  of  them  failed  of  success. 
His  first  attempt  upon  the  Persians,  in  passing  the  Granicus 
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with  only  thirty-five  thousand  men,  against  an  army  above  five 
times  as  many  guarding  the  banks  of  the  river  on  the  other  side, 
was  what  no  man  else  that  was  well  in  his  wits  would  have  run 
upon,  and  yet  he  succeeded  in  it :  and  this  success  creating  a 
panic  fear  of  him  through  all  the  Persian  empire,  made  way  for 
all  the  other  victories  which  he  afterwards  obtained  ;  for  no 
army  after  that,  though  twenty  times  the  number  of  his,  (as  was 
that  of  Arbela,)  would  take  courage  enough  to  stand  before 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  some  virtues,  but  these  were  obscured 
with  much  greater  vices  :  vainglory  was  his  predominant  folly, 
and  that  which  chiefly  steered  him  through  all  his  actions  ;  and 
the  old  Greek  ballads,  and  the  fables  of  their  ancient  heroes, 
were  the  patterns  from  which  he  formed  most  of  his  conduct. 
This  made  him  drag  Betis  round  the  walls  of  Gaza  as  Achilles 
had  Hector  round  those  of  Troy  :  this  made  him  make  that 
hazardous  expedition  into  India  ;  for  Bacchus  and  Hercules 
were  said  to  have  done  the  same :  and  this  made  him,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  former,  make  that  drunken  procession  through  Car- 
mania  on  his  return,  which  is  above  mentioned ;  for  Bacchus 
was  said  to  have  returned  that  way  in  the  same  manner.  And 
the  same  was  the  cause  of  that  ridiculous  affectation,  whereby 
he  assumed  to  himself  to  be  called  the  son  of  Jupiter :  for  most 
of  the  Grecian  fables  making  their  heroes  the  sons  of  some  god 
or  other,  he  would  not  be  thought  in  this,  as  well  as  not  in  any 
thing  else,  to  come  behind  them.  But  God  having  ordained 
him  to  be  his  instrument  for  the  bringing  to  pass  of  all  that 
which  was  by  the  prophet  Daniel  foretold  concerning  him,  he 
did  by  his  providence  bear  him  through  in  all  things  for  the  ac- 
complishing of  it,  and  when  that  was  done,  did  cast  him  out  of 
his  hand  :  for  he  died  in  the  prime  vigour  and  strength  of  his 
life,  before  he  had  outlived  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

After  his  death  h  there  arose  great  confusions  among  his  fol- 
lowers about  the  succession  :  but  at  length,  after  seven  days' 
contest,  it  came  to  this  agreement,  that  Arida3us,  a  bastard 
brother  of  Alexander's,  should  be  declared  king ;  and  that  if 
Roxana,  who  was  then  gone  eight  months  with  child,  should 
bring  forth  a  son,  that  son  should  bo  joined  with  him  in  the 
throne,  and  Perdiccas  should  have  the  guardianship  of  both ; 
for  Aridams  being  an  idiot,  needed  a  guardian  as  much  as  the 
infant.     After  this,  the  governments  of  the  empire  being  divided 
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among  the  chief  oommanden  of  the  army,  all  went  to  take  pos- 
session of  them,  leaving  Perdiocaa  at  Babylon  to  take  care  of 
Aridams,  and  direst  i'<»r  him  the  main  affairs  of  the  whole  em- 
pire. I-V>r  some  time  they  contented  themselves  with  the  name 
of  governors ;  but  at  length  took  that  of  kings,  as  they  had  the 
authority  from  the  first.  As  soon  as  they  were  settled  in  the 
provinces  to  which  they  were  sent,  they  all  fell  to  leaguing  and 
making  war  against  each  other,  till  thereby  they  were,  after 
some  yean,  all  destroyed  to  four.  These  were  Cassander,  Lysi- 
maohnfl)  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus ;  and  they  divided  the  whole 
empire  between  them  :  Cassander  had  Macedon  and  Greece  ; 
Lyaunaohns,  Thrace,  and  those  parts  of  Asia  as  lay  upon  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus ;  Ptolemy,  Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia, 
Palestine,  and  Coele -  Syria  ;  and  Seleucus,  all  the  rest.  And 
hereby  'the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  exactly  fulfilled,  which 
foretold  that  the  great  horn  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  that  is, 
Alexander,  being  broken  off,  there  should  arise  four  other  horns, 
that  is,  four  kings  out  of  the  same  nation,  who  should  divide  his 
empire  between  them ;  and  the  manner  how  they  did  so,  will  in 
the  future  series  of  this  History  be  fully  declared. 

Aridaeus  being  thus  placed  on  the  throne,  they  changed  his 
name  to  kthat  of  Philip  :  and  from  hence  the  Philippian  era 
hath  its  original ;  which  the  Egyptians  computing  from  the  first 
day  of  that  year  in  which  Alexander  died,  that  is,  from  the 
first  day  of  their  Thoth  preceding,  (which  fell  in  the  twelfth  of 
our  November,)  Ptolemy  the  astronomer  doth  the  same  in  his 
Canon,  though  contrary  to  the  method  hitherto  observed  by 
him  :  for  in  all  other  descents  preceding  this,  he  begins  the 
reign  of  the  successor  from  the  Thoth  following,  and  not  from 
the  Thoth  preceding  the  death  of  the  successor. 

Sisigambis  the  mother  of  Darius,  though  she  had  borne  with 
great  patience  the  death  of  her  father,  her  husband,  and  eighty 
of  her  brothers  slain  by  Ochus  in  one  day,  and  since  that,  the 
death  of  her  son  and  the  ruin  of  his  family,  yet,  'could  not  bear 
the  death  of  Alexander.  He  had  shewn  great  kindness  to  her ; 
and  not  knowing  where  to  expect  any  more,  she  took  his  death 
to  be  the  completion  of  her  calamity,  and  therefore,  on  her  hear- 
ing of  it,  refused  to  take  any  more  sustenance,  and  famished 
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herself  to  death  out  of  grief  for  it.  Her  death  was  accompanied 
with  that  also  m  of  her  two  grand-daughters,  Statira  the  widow 
of  Alexander,  and  Drypetis  the  widow  of  Hephestion ;  for  Roxana 
having  craftily  got  them  into  her  power  by  the  concurrence  of 
Perdiccas,  caused  them  both  to  be  flung  into  a  well,  and  mur- 
dered. She  feared  Statira  might  be  with  child,  and  if  that 
proved  to  be  a  son,  it  might  disturb  the  settlement  which  was 
made  in  favour  of  her  son,  in  case  she  bore  one,  and  therefore 
thus  made  her  away  to  prevent  it,  and  her  sister  with  her.  And 
"not  long  after,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  called  Alex- 
ander ;  and  his  name,  with  that  of  Aridaeus  or  Philip,  was  after- 
wards joined  in  the  government  of  the  empire ;  though  neither 
of  them  had  any  more  than  a  name  in  it,  the  authority  being 
wholly  usurped  by  those  who  had  divided  the  provinces  among 
them. 
B.C. 322.  In  this  division  of  the  provinces,  °Cappadocia  and  Paphla- 
gonia  were  assigned  to  Eumenes,  who  had  been  secretary  of 
state  to  Alexander  :  but  these  had  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
subjected  to  the  Macedonian  dominion ;  for  Ariarathes  king 
of  Cappadocia  still  held  those  countries,  and  Alexander  having 
been  called  out  of  those  parts,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  other 
wars,  before  he  could  fully  reduce  him,  was  forced  to  leave  him 
behind  in  the  possession  of  his  kingdom,  and  he  had  continued 
in  it  ever  since.  And  therefore  he  being  first  to  be  conquered, 
before  Eumenes  could  be  put  in  possession  of  this  government, 
Perdiccas  sent  to  Antigonus  and  Leonnatus  for  the  effecting  of 
it.  The  former  of  them  had  the  government  of  Pamphylia, 
Lycia,  Lycaonia,  and  the  Greater  Phrygia ;  and  the  latter,  that 
of  the  Lesser  Phrygia  and  the  Hellespont :  but  they  having 
both  of  them  other  designs  in  their  heads  for  the  promoting 
of  their  own  interest,  neither  of  them  had  any  regard  to  what 
Perdiccas  ordered.  Leonnatus  was  then  marching  into  Greece, 
under  pretence  of  carrying  assistance  to  Antipater  governor  of 
Macedonia,  who  was  then  hard  pressed  by  a  confederacy  of  the 
Greeks  against  him,  but  in  reality  to  seize  Macedon  and  Greece 
for  himself :  but  he  being  slain  in  battle  against  those  Greeks, 
this  did  put  an  end  to  all  his  designs.     When  Eumenes  came  to 
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him  with  PerdiccaaVi  order,  ho  endeavoured  to  draw  him  into 
his  measures;  and  in  order  hereto,  communicated  to  him  his 

whole  scheme  :  but  Bumenei  liking  neither  the  man  nor  his 
project,  refused  to  bo  concerned  with  him  in  it.  Whereon  Leon- 
natus  would  have  put  him  to  death  for  the  concealing  of  the 
secret :  which  Emnenes  being  aware  of,  fled  to  Perdiccas,  and 
revealed  the  whole  matter  to  him  j  whereon  he  grew  very  much 
into  his  confidence,  and  was  on  other  accounts  very  acceptable 
unto  him  :  for  he  was  a  very  steady  man,  and  had  the  best  head- 
piece of  all  Alexanders  captains.  And  therefore  Perdiccas,  to 
gratify  him,  taking  the  two  kings  along  with  him,  marched  into 
Cappadoda,  and  having  vanquished  Ariarathes,  and  cut  him  off 
with  all  his  family  and  kindred,  settled  Eumenes  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  his  government ;  and  afterwards  having  subdued 
Isaurus  and  Laranda,  two  cities  of  Pisidia  that  had  slain  their 
governors,  and  revolted,  he  marched  into  Cilicia,  and  there  took 
up  his  winter  quarters.  While  he  lay  there,  he  projected  the 
divorcing  of  Nicxea  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom  he  had 
lately  taken  to  wife,  and  the  marrying  of  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  her  stead  :  she  had  been  wife  to  Alex- 
ander king  of  Epirus  ;  but  he  having  been  slain  in  his  wars  in 
Italy,  she  had  ever  since  lived  a  widow,  and  was  then  at  Sardis 
in  Lydia  :  thither  Perdiccas  sent  Eumenes  to  propose  the  match, 
and  court  her  to  it ;  for  she  being  in  great  credit  and  esteem 
with  the  Macedonians,  as  sister  to  Alexander  both  by  father 
and  mother,  he  proposed  by  this  marriage  to  strengthen  his 
interest  with  them,  and  then  in  her  right  to  seize  the  whole 
empire.  Antigonus  getting  knowledge  of  this  project,  and  that 
the  cutting  of  him  off,  to  make  way  for  the  success  of  it,  was 
one  part  of  the  scheme,  he  fled  into  Greece  to  Antipater  and 
Craterus,  who  were  then  making  war  with  the  iEtolians,  and 
discovered  to  them  the  whole  plot ;  whereupon  clapping  up  a 
peace  with  the  iEtolians,  they  immediately  marched  to  the  Hel- 
lespont to  watch  these  designs,  and  took  Ptolemy  governor  of 
Egypt  into  confederacy  with  them,  for  the  better  strengthening 
of  themselves  against  them.  This  Craterus  was  one  of  the  emi- 
nentest  of  Alexander's  captains,  and  of  all  of  them  the  best 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  the  Macedonians  :  Alexander,  a  little 
before  his  death,  had  sent  him  to  conduct  home  into  Macedonia 
ten  thousand  of  his  veterans,  who  were,  by  age,  wounds,  or 
infirmity,  disabled  from  farther  service,  with  orders  to  take  upon 
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him  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  in  the  room  of 
Antipater,  whom  he  had  called  to  Babylon,  as  hath  been  before 
mentioned  :  and  therefore,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  these 
provinces  having  been  assigned  to  him,  in  joint  authority  with 
Antipater,  he  had  accordingly  taken  on  him  the  government  of 
them  in  copartnership  with  him,  and  very  amicably  associated 
with  him  in  all  his  wars,  as  especially  he  did  in  this,  which  the 
discovery  of  Perdiccas's  designs  made  it  necessary  for  them  to 
engage  in.  In  the  interim,  Perdiccas  sent  Eumenes  into  his 
province,  not  only  to  put  all  things  there  in  as  good  posture  as 
he  could,  but  also  to  have  a  watchful  eye  upon  Neoptolemus 
governor  of  Armenia,  which  lay  next  him  ;  for  Perdiccas  had 
some  suspicion  of  him,  and  not  without  cause,  as  it  will  after- 
wards appear. 
B.C. 32 1.  In  the  p beginning  of  the  next  spring,  Perdiccas  having  assem- 
bled all  his  forces  together  in  Cappadocia,  deliberated  with  his 
friends,  whether  he  should  march  immediately  into  Macedonia 
against  Antipater  and  Craterus,  or  else  into  Egypt  against  Pto- 
lemy. Should  he  march  first  into  Macedonia,  the  fear  was,  that 
Ptolemy,  who  had  made  himself  very  strong  in  Egypt,  should 
take  the  advantage  to  seize  all  the  Greater  Asia.  For  the  pre- 
venting of  this,  it  was  resolved  not  to  leave  Ptolemy  at  his  back, 
but  to  reduce  him  first,  and  after  that  to  cany  the  war  into 
Macedonia  ;  and  that  in  the  interim  Eumenes  should  be  left 
with  part  of  the  army  to  guard  the  Asian  provinces  against  An- 
tipater and  Craterus.  For  the  executing  of  which  resolutions, 
Perdiccas  gave  unto  Eumenes  the  provinces  of  Caria,  Lycia,  and 
Phrygia,  in  addition  to  those  he  had  before,  and  made  him  cap- 
tain general  of  all  the  countries  from  the  Hellespont  to  mount 
Taurus,  ordering  all  the  governors  of  them  to  obey  his  orders  ; 
and  then  by  the  way  of  Damascus  and  Palestine  marched  into 
Egypt,  carrying  the  kings  with  him  in  this  expedition  also, 
thereby  to  give  the  greater  countenance  and  authority  to  his 
actings  in  it. 

Eumenes,  Mto  make  good  his  charge,  lost  no  time  in  providing 
for  himself  an  army  to  withstand  Antipater  and  Craterus,  who 
had  passed  the  Hellespont  to  make  war  upon  him.  They,  in 
the  first  place,  made  use  of  all  manner  of  endeavours  to  draw 
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him  over  to  their  party,  promising  him  the  provinces  which  he 
had.  with  the  addition  of  others  to  them;  but  he  being  a  steady 
man,  would  not  on  any  tenns  be  wrought  upon  to  break  his  faith 
with  Perdiooas.  J3ut  they  had  better  success  with  Alcetas  and 
Neoptolemus:  for  they  prevailed  with  the  former,  though  the 
brother  of  Perdiooas,  t<>  stand  neuter,  and  with  the  other  to  come 
over  to  them  ;  but  while  he  was  on  his  march  to  join  their  army, 
Eumenes  fell  upon  him,  and  having  vanquished  him  in  battle, 
took  from  him  all  his  baggage,  and  Neoptolemus  himself  diffi- 
cultly escaped  with  three  hundred  horse  only  to  Antipater  and 
<  r.itt  ins  ;  the  rest  of  his  forces,  that  were  not  cut  off  in  battle, 
taking  service  under  Eumenes.  Whereon  Antipater  marched 
into  <  ilicia.  from  thence  to  pass  into  Egypt  to  the  assistance 
of  Ptolemy,  if  his  affairs  should  require  it.  and  sent  Craterus 
and  Neoptolemus  with  the  rest  of  the  army  into  Cappadocia 
against  Eumenes,  where  it  coming  to  a  battle  between  them, 
(  1  -atoms  and  Neoptolemus  were  both  slain,  and  Eumenes  gained 
an  entire  victory ;  which  was  wholly  owing  to  his  wisdom  and 
military  skill  in  ordering  the  battle  :  for  whereas  the  Mace- 
donians generally  had  that  love  for  Craterus,  that  not  one  of 
them  would  have  drawn  a  sword  against  him,  Eumenes  ordered 
the  matter  so,  that  none  of  the  Macedonians  that  were  in  his 
army,  knew  that  Craterus  was  with  the  enemy,  till  that  he  was 
slain,  and  the  victory  won. 

In  the  interim,  r  Perdiccas  entered  Egypt,  and  there  waged 
war  against  Ptolemy ;  but  not  with  the  same  success  :  for 
Ptolemy,  since  his  having  entered  on  the  government  of  Egypt, 
managed  all  things  there  with  that  justice  and  benignity,  that 
he  had  not  only  made  himself  strong  in  the  affection  of  the 
Egyptians,  but  had  drawn  many  others  thither,  who  flocked  to 
him  out  of  Greece  and  other  countries,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
so  just  and  mild  a  government,  which  added  great  increase  to 
his  strength  ;  and  the  army  of  Perdiccas  were  so  well  affected 
to  him,  that  they  went  with  great  unwillingness  to  make  war 
against  him,  and  many  of  them  daily  deserted  to  him  :  all  which 
made  against  Perdiccas,  and  at  last  ended  in  his  ruin  ;  for 
having  unfortunately  endeavoured  to  pass  a  branch  of  the  Nile, 
which  made  an  island  in  it  over  against  Memphis,  he  had  a 
thousand  of  his  men  drowned  in  the  attempt,  and  as  many  more 
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devoured  by  the  crocodiles  of  that  river ;  which  angered  the 
Macedonians  who  followed  him  to  that  degree,  that  rising  in 
a  mutiny  against  him,  they  slew  him  in  his  tent,  and  most  of  his 
friends  and  confidents  with  him.  About  two  days  after,  came 
the  news  of  Eumenes's  victory  :  had  it  been  known  two  days 
sooner,  it  would  have  prevented  the  mutiny,  and  the  revolution 
which  afterwards  followed  in  favour  of  Ptolemy,  Antipater,  and 
those  of  their  party.  The  next  day  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
Ptolemy  passed  over  the  Nile  into  his  camp,  and  there  so  effec- 
tually pleaded  his  cause  before  the  Macedonians,  that  he  turned 
them  all  over  to  him ;  and  when  the  news  of  Craterus's  death 
came,  he  took  the  advantage  of  that  grief  and  anger  with  which 
he  saw  them  actuated  for  it,  as  to  cause  them  by  a  public  decree 
to  declare  Eumenes  and  fifty  others  of  that  party,  by  name, 
enemies  to  the  Macedonian  state  ;  and  by  the  same  decree, 
Antipater  and  Antigonus  were  appointed  to  make  war  against 
them  as  such.  And  whereas  all  were  inclined  to  have  conferred 
on  him  the  guardianship  of  the  kings  in  the  room  of  Perdiccas, 
he  rather  chose  to  keep  where  he  was,  recommending  Pithon  and 
Aridseus  to  this  charge  ;  and  by  his  interest  it  was,  that  they 
were  appointed  to  it.  The  former  had  been  a  noted  commander 
in  the  army  of  Alexander  through  all  his  wars,  and  followed  the 
party  of  Perdiccas  till  his  late  misfortune  at  the  Nile,  when,  in 
dislike  of  his  conduct,  he  deserted  from  him,  and  went  over  to 
Ptolemy.  But  as  to  the  other,  no  mention  is  made  of  him,  till 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  he  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  his 
funeral ;  for  which  having  made  great  preparations,  at  length, 
after  two  years1  time  spent  herein,  he  carried  the  corpse  in  great 
solemnity  from  Babylon  into  Egypt,  and  there  deposited  it  in 
the  city  of  Memphis,  from  whence  it  was  afterwards  translated 
to  Alexandria.  A  prophecy  having  been  given  out,  that  wherever 
Alexander  should  be  buried,  that  place  of  all  others  should  be 
the  most  happy  and  prosperous ;  this  put  the  chief  governors  of 
provinces  upon  a  strife,  which  of  them  should  have  the  body  of 
this  deceased  prince,  each  of  them  desiring  to  make  the  chief 
seat  of  his  government  happy  by  it.  Perdiccas,  out  of  love  to 
his  country,  would  have  it  carried  to  JEgze  in  Macedonia,  the 
usual  burying-place  of  the  Macedonian  kings  ;  and  others  else- 
where. But  Ptolemy  prevailed  to  have  it  brought  into  Egypt, 
where  Aridacus  having  carried  it  not  long  before  the  death  of 
Perdiccas,  Ptolemy,  to  gratify  him  for  it,  procured  that  he  was 
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chosen  into  this  office:  but  Kurydiee,  the  wife  of  king  Aridaeus, 
(now  called  Philip,)  putting  in  t<>  have  all  affairs  managed  ac- 
cording to  her  direction,  and  tin-  Macedonians  favouring  her  in 
thi<  pretence,  they  were  bo  tired  with  the  impertinency  of  this 

woman,  that  when  they  had  led  back  the  army  to  Triparadisus 
in  Syria,  they  there  resigned  their  charge,  and  it  was  conferred 
wholly  on  Antipater,  who  thereon  made  a  new  partition  of  the 
provinces  of  the  empire;  wherein  he  excluded  all  that  had  been 
of  the  party  of  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  and  restored  all  of  the 
other  party  that  had  been  dispossessed.  In  this  new  distribu- 
tion. Selencna  had  the  government  of  Babylon  conferred  on  him, 
who.  from  this  beginning,  afterwards  grew  up  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all  Alexander's  successors,  as  will  hereafter  be  related.  An- 
tipater having  thus  settled  affairs,  sent  Antigonus  to  make  war 
upon  Eumenes,  and  then  returned  into  Macedonia,  leaving  his 
son  Cassander  with  Antigonus  in  the  command  of  general  of  the 
horse  in  his  army,  to  be  a  spy  upon  him. 

This  year,  Jaddua  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews  being  dead, 
s  Onias  his  son  succeed  edhim  in  that  office,  and  lived  in  it  one 
and  twenty  years. 

Early  the  next  spring,  'Antigonus  marched  out  of  his  winter  B.C. 310. 
quarters  against  Eumenes,  and  at  Orcynium  in  Cappadocia  it 
came  to  a  battle  between  them,  in  which  Eumenes  lost  the  vic- 
tory, with  eight  thousand  of  his  men.  This  was  caused  by  the 
treachery  of  Apollonides  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of  his 
horse,  who  being  corrupted  by  Antigonus,  deserted  to  him  in 
the  battle.  However,  the  traitor  escaped  not  the  punishment 
which  ho  deserved ;  for  Eumenes  having  taken  him,  caused  him 
immediately  to  be  hanged  for  it.  After  this,  Eumenes  shifted 
from  place  to  place,  till  at  length  he  was  shut  up  in  the  castle 
of  Nora,  which  was  situated  in  the  confines  of  Cappadocia  and 
Lycaonia,  where  ho  endured  the  siege  of  a  whole  year. 

In  the  mean  time  u Ptolemy  finding  how  convenient  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Judaea  lay  for  him,  both  for  the  defence  of  Egypt, 
as  well  as  for  the  invading  from  thence  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
which  ho  had  an  eye  upon,  resolved  to  make  himself  master 
of  these  provinces.     They  were  in   the  first  partition  of  the 
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provinces  of  the  empire  granted  to  Laoraedon  the  Mytelenian, 
one  of  Alexander's  captains,  and  had  been  confirmed  to  him  also 
in  that  second  partition  which  was  made  by  Antipater  at  Tripa- 
radisus  ;  and  he  had  accordingly  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
to  this  time  been  possessed  of  them,  without  any  interruption  or 
disturbance.  Ptolemy,  at  first,  thought  to  have  bought  him  out 
of  them,  and  offered  him  vast  sums  for  this  purpose ;  but  not 
prevailing  this  way,  he  sent  Nicanor,  one  of  his  captains,  with  an 
army  into  Syria  against  him,  while  he  with  a  fleet  invaded  Phoe- 
nicia. Nicanor  having  vanquished  Laomedon  in  battle,  and  taken 
him  prisoner,  thereon  seized  all  the  inland  country,  and  Ptolemy 
had  the  same  success  on  the  maritime  ;  so  that  hereby  he  made 
himself  master  of  all  those  provinces  ;  and  Antipater  being 
returned  into  Macedonia,  and  Antigonus  otherwise  engaged 
against  Eumenes,  neither  of  them  could  hinder  this  enlarge- 
ment of  his  power,  though  both  misliked  it. 

But  when  all  other  parts  of  this  country,  after  the  vanquish- 
ing of  Laomedon,  readily  yielded  to  Ptolemy,  xthe  Jews  alone 
refused  to  submit  to  this  new  master,  and  for  some  time  stood 
out  against  him.  For  having  a  just  sense  of  the  oath  which 
they  had  sworn  to  the  former  governor,  they  were  truly  tena- 
cious of  the  faith  which  they  had  thereby  engaged  to  him  ;  and 
therefore,  till  overpowered  by  force,  would  comply  with  nothing 
that  was  contrary  to  it ;  whereon  Ptolemy  marched  into  Judaea, 
and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  The  place  being  strongly  fortified 
both  by  art  and  nature,  might  have  held  out  long  against  him, 
but  that  the  Jews  had  then  such  a  superstitious  notion  for  the 
keeping  of  their  sabbath,  that  they  thought  it  a  breach  of  their 
law  concerning  it,  even  to  defend  themselves  on  that  day ;  which 
Ptolemy  having  observed,  made  choice  of  their  sabbath  to  storm 
the  place ;  and  then  took  it  in  the  assault,  because  none  of  them 
would,  on  that  day,  defend  their  walls  against  him.  Josephus 
being  unwilling  to  expose  his  nation  to  the  contempt  of  the 
Greeks  for  so  ridiculous  a  folly,  tells  the  story  otherwise  in  his 
Antiquities,  as  if  Ptolemy  were  admitted  into  Jerusalem  upon 
articles  of  composition,  and  seized  the  place  in  breach  of  them ; 
but  yother  historians,  and  those  whom  he  himself  quotes  else- 
where, give  that  other  account  of  it  which  I  have  here  related, 
and  which  I  think  was  the  truth  of  the  matter :  for  it  appears 

*  Joseph.  Anticj.  lib.  12.  cap.  1.  ct  contra  y  Agatharcides  apuil  Joseph,  libro  pri- 
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from  zthe  book  of  the  Maccabees,  that  till  Mattathias,  and  those 
with  him,  made  a  decree  to  the  contrary,  it  was  the  stated  opin- 
ion of  the  Jews,  that  they  were  to  do  nothing  on  the  sabbath 
day.  even  for  the  saving  of  their  own  lives,  against  those  that 
fought  against  them. 

When  Ptolemy  "had  thus  made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem 
and  all  Judaea,  he  did  at  first  deal  very  hardly  with  the  inhabit- 
ants; for  he  carried  above  an  hundred  thousand  of  them  cap- 
tives into  Egypt :  but  afterwards,  reflecting  on  the  steadiness 
with  which  they  adhered  to  the  fealty  they  had  sworn  to  their 
former  princes  and  governors,  he  thought  them  the  properest 
for  the  highest  trust ;  and  therefore  having  chosen  out  of  them 
thirty  thousand  of  the  strongest  and  best  qualified  for  military 
service,  he  committed  to  them  the  garrisoning  and  keeping  of 
those  towns  which  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  him  to 
have  well  maintained,  and  appointed  the  rest,  at  their  desire,  to 
be  with  them  in  the  same  places,  to  administer  all  necessaries 
to  them.  And  whereas  he  had  lately  brought  under  him  Cyrene 
and  Libya,  he  placed  several  of  them  there ;  and  from  them 
were  descended  the  Cyrenian  Jews,  of  whom  was  Jason,  bwho 
wrote  the  History  of  the  Maccabees  in  five  books,  (of  which  the 
second  book  of  Maccabees,  which  we  now  have,  is  an  abridg- 
ment,) and  of  whom  also  was  c  Simon,  that  bore  Christ's  cross 
at  his  crucifixion,  and  others  that  are  mentioned  din  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

Antipater,  being  worn  out  with  age,  edied  in  Macedonia,  and  B.C. 3 19. 
at  his  death  appointed  Polysperchon,  who  was  the  oldest  of 
Alexander's  captains  then  remaining,  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
kings,  and  governor  of  Macedonia,  in  his  stead  ;  which  Cassander 
resented  with  great  indignation ;  for  he  could  not  bear  that  his 
father  should  prefer  any  one  before  him  in  this  trust :  and  there- 
fore he  forthwith  set  himself  to  form  a  party  against  the  new 
guardian,  and  seized  as  many  places  as  he  could  within  the  verge 
of  his  government,  both  in  Greece  and  Macedon,  and  purposed 
no  less  than  the  dispossessing  him  of  all  the  rest.  And  for  the 
better  carrying  on  of  this  design,  he  sent  to  Ptolemy  and  Anti- 
gonus,  to  engage  them  to  be  on  his  side  in  it ;  and  they  both 
encouraged   him  to  proceed  therein,  but  with  a  view  only  to 
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their  own  interest.  The  aim  of  the  former  was  to  secure  himself 
in  the  provinces  he  had  gotten,  and  that  of  the  other  was  to 
possess  himself  of  all  Asia ;  and  they  thought,  if  the  Mace- 
donians were  embarrassed  by  a  war  at  home,  they  might  both 
of  them  with  the  greater  ease  obtain  their  designs  :  for  no  sooner 
was  Antipater  dead,  but  Antigonus,  finding  himself  possessed  of 
the  greatest  power  of  all  Alexander's  captains  then  surviving, 
formed  a  project  of  making  himself  master  of  all;  for  he  was 
left  by  Antipater  generalissimo  of  all  the  lesser  Asia,  with  full 
authority  over  all  the  provinces  in  it,  and  had  then  under  his 
command  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  besides  thirty 
elephants,  which  was  a  force  which  no  other  power  in  the  empire 
could  then  resist,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  seize  the  whole. 
In  order  hereto,  his  first  step  was  to  make  a  reform  in  all  the 
governments  of  the  provinces  within  the  verge  of  his  power,  by 
putting  out  all  such  governors  as  he  had  no  confidence  in,  and 
placing  others  in  their  steads,  who  wholly  depended  on  him.  And 
accordingly  he  drove  Aridseus  out  of  his  government  of  the  lesser 
Phrygia  and  the  Hellespont,  and  Clitus  out  of  that  of  Lydia, 
and  so  proceeded  to  do  the  same  in  all  the  other  provinces  and 
cities  of  the  lesser  Asia.  But  his  greatest  difficulty  was  to 
master  Eumenes,  whose  valour,  wisdom,  and  military  skill,  made 
him  more  formidable  to  him  than  all  the  rest,  though  he  had 
then  been  for  a  whole  year  shut  up  and  besieged  by  him  in  the 
castle  of  Nora :  and  therefore  fhe  would  make  trial  again  to 
draw  him  over  to  him,  and  sent  his  countryman  Jerome  of 
Cardia,  the  famous  historian  of  those  times,  to  make  proposals 
to  him  for  this  purpose,  with  whom  Eumenes  managed  the 
treaty  so  wisely  and  craftily,  that  he  got  rid  of  the  siege  at  the 
time  when  he  was  almost  brought  to  the  point  of  perishing  by 
it,  and  without  obliging  himself  to  any  thing  that  Antigonus 
intended  by  the  composition  :  for  an  agreement  being  made,  and 
the  oath  whereby  Eumenes  was  to  swear  to  it  being,  according 
to  the  form  sent  by  Antigonus,  that  he  should  hold  all  for  friends 
or  enemies,  as  they  were  friends  or  enemies  to  Antigonus  ;  he 
altered  the  form,  putting  it,  that  he  should  hold  all  for  friends 
or  enemies,  as  they  were  friends  or  enemies  to  Olympias  and  the 
kings,  as  well  as  to  Antigonus;  and  then  referred  it  to  the 
Macedonians,  that  lay  at  the  siege,  to  judge  which  form  was 
properest ;  who  still  retaining  their  affection  for  the  royal  family, 
{  Plutarchus  et  Cornelius  Nepos  in  Eumcue.    Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  18. 
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Lrave  their  judgment  for  the  latter  ;  and  therefore  Eumenes 
having  nrorn  according  to  this  form,  they  raised  the  siege  and 
departed.  Hut  when  Antigonna  had  an  account  how  this  matter 
w.is  managed,  he  wan  bo  dupleaeed  at  it.  that  he  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  and  immediately  dispatched  his  orders  to  have 
the  siege  again  renewed :  but  they  came  too  late  to  be  put  in 
execution  ;  for  Eumenes.  immediately  on  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
quitted  the  fortress,  and  with  the  five  hundred  men  that  bore 
the  siege  with  him  marched  into  Cappadocia,  and  there  got  to- 
gether of  his  old  soldiers  about  two  thousand  more,  and  made 
all  other  preparations  for  the  war,  which  he  knew  would  be 
again  renewed  against  him. 

In  the  interim,  ethe  defection  of  Antigonus  from  the  interest 
of  the  kings,  and  setting  up  for  himself,  being  notorious,  a  com- 
mission was  sent  to  Eumenes,  in  the  name  of  the  kings,  from 
Polysperchon  their  guardian,  constituting  him  captain  general 
of  all  the  lesser  Asia,  with  orders  to  Teutamus  and  Antigenes, 
commanders  of  the  Argyraspides,  to  join  with  him,  and  under 
his  command  to  make  war  against  Antigonus.  And  those  who 
had  the  keeping  of  the  king's  treasures  were  commanded  every 
where  to  supply  him  with  money  for  this  war ;  and  letters  were 
sent  every  where  from  Olympias  to  the  same  purpose.  Hereon 
Eumenes  set  himself  with  vigour  to  augment  his  forces  with 
new  recruits,  and  make  all  other  preparations,  which  might  en- 
able him  successfully  to  execute  all  the  orders  he  had  received ; 
but  before  he  could  get  together  an  army  sufficient  for  it,  Me- 
nander,  one  of  Antigonus's  captains,  coming  upon  him  into 
Cappadocia  with  a  great  army,  he  was  forced  to  march  thence 
in  haste,  with  only  three  thousand  men  that  he  had  then  about 
him  ;  but  having  by  long  marches  gotten  over  mount  Taurus  into 
the  country  of  Cilicia,  he  was  there  met  by  the  Argyraspides, 
who,  according  to  the  orders  received  from  the  kings,  joined 
with  him,  they  being  in  number  about  three  thousand  men. 
These  were  the  remainders  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Alexander,  by 
whom  he  had  won  all  his  victories ;  and  he  having  given  them, 
'when  they  marched  with  him  into  India,  shields  plated  over 
with  silver,  as  a  mark  of  special  honour  to  them,  from  hence 
they  were  called  the  Argyraspides,  i.  e.  the  silver-shielded;  (for 
so  that  name  signified  in  the  Greek  language ;)  and  they  were 
eminent  above  all  of  their  time  for  valour  and  skill  in  war.     But 
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the  year  being  then  spent,  Eurnenes  could  do  no  more  at  that  time, 
than  enter  into  winter  quarters  with  them  in  that  country. 
B.C.318.  While  he  lay  there,  'he  sent  his  emissaries  into  all  parts  to 
raise  him  more  forces;  who  being  plentifully  supplied  with 
money,  executed  their  commissions  so  successfully,  that  in  the 
ensuing  spring  he  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  horse  and  foot,  which  did  put  all  his  enemies  into  no  small 
fear  of  him.  And  therefore  Ptolemy,  for  the  crushing  of  him, 
came  with  a  fleet  upon  the  coasts  of  Cilicia,  and  made  all  manner 
of  attempts  to  draw  off  the  Argyraspides  from  him ;  and  Anti- 
gonus  endeavoured  the  same  by  several  emissaries  sent  into 
Eumenes's  camp  for  this  purpose  ;  but  both  miscarried  herein  : 
for  Eumenes  carried  himself  with  that  benignity  and  affability 
to  all  that  were  with  him,  and  conducted  all  his  affairs  with  so 
much  prudence,  that  he  engaged  the  hearts  of  all  his  soldiers  to 
him  with  so  strong  a  link  of  affection  and  confidence,  that  not  a 
man  of  all  his  army  could  be  induced  to  desert  him. 

And  therefore  having  his  army  thus  firmly  fixed  to  him,  khe 
marched  with  them  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  to  dispossess 
Ptolemy  of  these  provinces,  which  against  all  right  he  had 
violently  seized  to  himself.  His  intention  hereby  was  to  open  a 
secure  correspondence  between  him  and  Polysperchon  by  sea ; 
for  could  he  have  gotten  the  naval  strength  of  the  Phoenicians 
into  his  power,  this,  in  conjunction  with  the  fleet  of  Polysper- 
chon, would  have  made  them  absolute  masters  of  the  seas,  and 
they  might  then  have  sent  and  received  succours  to  and  from 
each  other,  according  as  their  affairs  should  require ;  and  had 
this  design  succeeded,  they  must  have  carried  all  before  them : 
but  the  fleet  of  Polysperchon  being,  through  the  folly  of  Clitus 
who  commanded  it,  all  broken  and  destroyed  by  Antigonus,  this 
baffled  the  whole  project ;  for  Antigonus,  immediately  on  the 
gaining  of  this  victory,  put  himself  upon  the  march  with  a  great 
army  to  find  out  Eumenes  and  fall  upon  him ;  of  which  Eumenes 
having  received  intelligence,  and  finding  himself  not  strong 
enough  to  encounter  so  great  a  force  as  Antigonus  was  bringing 
against  him,  ho  durst  not  stay  his  coming,  but  forthwith  with- 
drew out  of  Phoenicia,  and  marching  through  Coele-Syria,  passed 
the  Euphrates,  and  wintered  at  Carrhse  in  Mesopotamia.  This 
was  'the  ancient  Charan  or  Haran  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  where 
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Abraham  dwelt  before  he  oame  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
where  after  that  Xahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham,  and  his  pos- 
terity after  him,  had  their  habitation  for  several  generations. 
And  it  was,  in  the  histories  of  after-ages,  rendered  famous  for 
the  m  great  battle  there  fought  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Parthians,  wherein  the  former  received  that  signal  overthrow,  in 
which  ( Yassus,  and  most  of  their  army  under  his  command,  wrere 
cut  in  pieces.  The  Turks  now  call  it  "Harran,  by  the  old  name ; 
and  it  was  in  late  ages  famous  for  "being  the  prime  seat  of  the 
Sabians,  a  noted  sect  in  the  East,  of  which  I  have  above  spoken  : 
hence  those  of  this  sect  were  called  Harranites,  as  well  as 
Sabians,  in  those  parts. 

Eumenes,  while  he  lay  at  Carrhse,  °sent  to  Pithon  governor  B.C. 3 17. 
of  Media,  and  Seleucus  governor  of  Babylon,  to  join  with  him 
for  the  aiding  of  the  kings  against  Antigonus,  and  caused  the 
orders  of  the  kings  for  this  purpose  to  be  communicated  to 
them.  Their  answer  hereto  was,  that  they  should  be  very  ready 
to  give  all  aid  to  the  kings,  but  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him,  who  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy  by  the  Macedonians. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  was,  they  feared  the  great  genius  of 
Eumenes  :  for  the  intention  of  most  of  Alexander's  commanders, 
who  after  his  death  had  divided  the  governments  and  provinces 
of  his  empire  among  them,  was  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and 
make  themselves  sovereigns  each  in  the  country  which  he  had 
seized  :  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  this,  that  on  the  death  of 
Alexander  they  did  set  up  an  idiot  and  an  infant  to  have  the 
names  of  sovereigns  after  him  ;  that  under  so  weak  a  govern- 
ment they  might  the  better  ripen  their  designs  for  the  usurpa- 
tions they  intended  ;  and  all  these  measures  they  thought  would 
be  broken,  if  Eumenes  got  the  ascendant ;  and  therefore  all  of 
them,  that  were  for  these  measures,  were  against  him :  but  whether 
his  purpose  was  to  advance  himself  to  the  sovereignty,  or  preserve 
it  to  the  family  of  Alexander,  is  uncertain.  His  professions  always 
were  for  the  family  of  Alexander ;  and  whatever  his  secret  inten- 
tions might  be,  none  of  his  actions  made  any  discovery  to  the  con- 
trary. But  thus  much  is  certain,  that  as  he  was  the  wisest  and  the 
valiantest  of  all  Alexander's  captains,  so  was  he  the  most  steady 
and  faithful  to  all  his  obligations,  having  never  falsified  his  faith  in 
any  one  particular  wherein  he  had  engaged  it ;  though  he  himself 
perished  for  want  of  it  in  others,  as  will  be  hereafter  related. 
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From  Carrhse  PEumenes  marched  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring  towards  Babylon  ;  in  which  march  he  had  like  to  have 
lost  all  his  army,  by  a  stratagem  of  Seleucus  upon  him ;  for  he 
having  encamped  on  a  plain  near  the  Euphrates,  Seleucus,  by 
cutting  the  banks  of  the  river,  overflooded  the  place  where  he 
lay.  But  Eumenes  having  immediately  drawn  off  his  army  to 
an  adjoining  eminence,  thereby  saved  them  from  the  present 
danger,  and  the  next  day  after,  having  found  out  a  way  again 
to  drain  off  the  overflowings,  he  marched  off  without  receiving 
any  great  inconvenience  from  it ;  whereon  Seleucus  prayed  truce 
with  him,  and  permitted  him  safely  to  pass  through  his  province 
to  Susa,  where  he  put  his  army  into  quarters  of  refreshment, 
and  from  thence  sent  messengers  to  all  the  governors  of  the 
upper  provinces  of  Asia  to  call  them  to  his  assistance.  He  had 
before  transmitted  to  them  letters  from  the  kings,  which  com- 
manded them  to  join  him  for  the  support  of  the  royal  interest, 
and  now  he  sent  to  let  them  know  where  he  was,  and  to  press 
upon  them  the  speedy  execution  of  the  royal  command :  and  his 
messengers  found  them  all  together,  they  having  lately  joined  in 
a  war  against  Pithon  governor  of  Media,  which  they  had  just 
then  finished ;  for  Pithon  playing  the  same  game  in  those  pro- 
vinces of  the  upper  Asia,  that  Antigonus  did  in  the  lower,  had 
put  Philotas  to  death  to  seize  his  province,  and  intended  to  have 
proceeded  in  the  same  manner  with  the  rest,  till  he  should  have 
usurped  all  to  himself:  which  being  discerned,  they  all  joined 
under  the  command  of  Peucestes  governor  of  the  province  of 
Persia,  in  a  common  war  against  him ;  in  which  having  van- 
quished him  in  battle,  they  drove  him  out  of  Media,  and  forced 
him  to  flee  to  Babylon,  to  crave  of  Seleucus  the  protection  of  his 
life  :  and  they  were  still  encamped  together  after  this  victory, 
when  Eumenes's  messengers  came  unto  them  ;  whereon  they 
immediately  inarched  to  Susa,  and  there  joined  him  with  all 
their  forces,  which  consisted  of  about  five  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  horse  and  foot.  This  reinforcement  made  him  more  than 
a  match  for  Antigonus,  who  was  then  on  his  march  after  him  ; 
but  the  year  being  far  advanced  before  he  could  reach  the  Tigris, 
he  was  forced  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  in  Mesopotamia, 
where  Seleucus  and  Pithon,  who  were  then  of  his  party,  joining 
him,  they  there  concerted  together  the  operations  of  the  next 
campaign. 

In  the  interim,  i;i  great  change  happened  in  Macedonia;  for 
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Olynipias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  having  formerly  fled  out  of 
Macedonia  into  Kpirus,  with  Alexander  her  grandson,  and 
Roxana  his  mother,  fur  fear  of  Antipater,  now  after  his  death 
mi  again  returned,  and  having  gotten  the  power  of  the  kingdom 
into  her  hands,  put  Aiuheus  the  nominal  king  (whom  they  called 
Philip)  to  death,  with  Eurydice  his  wife,  after  he  had  borne  the 
title  of  king  si\  yean  and  seven  months.  And  with  him  she  slew 
also  Nieanor  the  brother  of  Cassander,  and  an  hundred  more  of 
lii<  principal  friends  and  adherents;  which  cruelty  was  retaliated 
upon  her  the  next  year  after ;  for  then  Cassander  coming  upon 
her  with  an  army,  besieged  her  in  Pydna,  and  having  forced  her 
to  surrender,  first  shut  her  up  in  prison,  and  afterwards  caused 
her  to  be  there  put  to  death.  After  the  cutting  off  of  Aridaeus, 
Alexander  the  son  of  Roxana  alone  bore  the  title  of  king,  till  at 
length  he  was  also  in  like  manner  cut  off  by  the  treachery  of 
those  who  usurped  his  father's  empire.  But  almost  all  the  time 
he  bore  this  title  alone,  he  bore  it  in  a  jail ;  for  Cassander,  after 
he  had  taken  Pydna,  shut  up  him  and  his  mother  in  the  castle 
of  Amphipolis,  till  at  length  he  murdered  them  both  to  make 
way  for  himself  to  be  king  of  Macedon,  as  will  hereafter  in  its 
proper  place  be  more  fully  related. 

Antigonus  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  rmarched  to  Baby-B.C.316. 
Ion,  where  having  joined  the  forces  which  Pithon  and  Seleucus 
had  there  got  ready  for  him,  he  passed  the  Tigris  to  find  out 
Eumenes ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  Eumenes  was  not  wanting 
to  put  himself  in  a  posture  to  encounter  him,  being  now  supe- 
rior to  him  in  the  number  of  his  forces,  and  much  more  so  in 
the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  his  conduct :  not  that  the  other 
was  defective  herein  ;  for  next  Eumenes,  he  was  certainly  the 
best  general  and  the  wisest  politician  of  his  time.  But  the  great 
disadvantage  which  Eumenes  lay  under  was,  he  commanded  a 
volunteer  army,  it  being  made  up  of  the  forces  brought  him  by 
the  several  governors  of  provinces  who  had  joined  him  ;  and 
every  one  of  these  would  have  the  general  command :  and  Eu- 
menes not  being  a  Macedonian,  but  a  Thracian  by  birth,  there 
was  not  ono  of  them,  but  thought  himself  for  this  reason  prefer- 
able before  him.  To  master  this  difficulty,  he  pretended  that 
Alexander  had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  shewed  him  a 
royal  pavilion  richly  furnished  with  a  throne  in  it,  and  told  him, 
that  if  they  would  sit  in  council  there,  he  himself  would  be  pre- 
sent to  prosper  all  their  consultations  and  undertakings,  upon 
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which  they  should  enter  in  his  name  ;  and  having  wrought  the 
superstition  which  they  had  for  Alexander  into  a  belief  of  this,  he 
caused  such  a  pavilion  and  throne  to  be  erected,  as  he  pretended 
to  have  seen  in  his  dream ;  and  placing  a  crown  and  sceptre  in 
the  throne,  he  prevailed  with  them  there  to  meet  in  council,  and 
consult  together  in  common,  under  the  presidency  of  Alexander, 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  he  was  alive,  without  owning  any 
other  superior,  which  quelled  all  farther  strife  about  this  matter  ; 
for  hereby  a  priority  was  yielded  to  none ;  and  all  pretences  to 
its  being  still  kept  alive  were  reserved  to  the  opportunities  which 
the  future  events  of  their  aifairs  might  give  to  lay  claim  thereto. 
However,  the  army  had  that  confidence  in  the  great  abilities  of 
Eumenes,  that  in  time  of  battle,  and  in  all  cases  of  danger,  he 
was  always  called  to  the  supreme  command,  and  the  soldiers 
would  not  fight  till  they  saw  him  in  it ;  and  by  the  wisdom  of 
his  management  he  brought  it  to  pass  in  all  other  cases,  that 
though  in  outward  shew  he  seemed  to  wrave  all  superiority,  yet 
in  reality  he  had  it,  and  all  things  were  ordered  according  to  his 
directions.  And  the  royal  command  to  all  the  keepers  of  the 
public  treasuries  being  to  give  out  unto  Eumenes  all  such  sums 
as  he  should  think  fitting  to  require,  this  command  of  the  purse 
gave  him  the  command  of  all  things  else  :  for  hereby  he  was 
enabled  constantly  to  pay  his  army,  and  also  to  give  gratuities 
to  the  chief  leaders  among  them,  which  had  no  small  influence 
to  engage  them  to  him.  And  in  this  posture  stood  the  affairs  of 
both  parties  when  this  year's  war  begun,  which  was  carried  on 
with  great  vigour  on  both  sides  ;  and  all  Media  and  Persia  be- 
came the  field  of  it :  for  they  ranged  these  countries  all  over  with 
marches  and  counter-marches  upon  each  other ;  and  all  manner 
of  stratagems  and  trials  of  military  skill  were  put  in  practice  on 
both  sides.  But  Eumenes  having  a  genius  much  superior  in  all 
such  matters,  he  did  thereby,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
he  lay  under  from  a  mutinous  and  ungovernable  army,  make  the 
campaign  end  in  his  favour ;  for  he  had  worsted  Antigonus  in 
two  encounters,  in  which  he  had  slain  and  taken  a  great  number 
of  his  men  ;  and  when  winter  approached,  he  secured  the  best 
quarters  for  himself  in  the  province  of  Gabiene,  and  forced  An- 
tigonus to  march  northward,  to  seek  for  his  in  the  country  of 
Media,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five  days1  march  from  him. 
B.C. 315.  But  the  licentiousness  of  Eumenes's  soldiers  being  such,  sthat 
they  would  not  be  kept  together,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  more 
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luxurious  plenty  scattered  themselves  all  over  the  province,  and 
quartered  at  so  great  ■  distance  from  each  other,  as  would  re- 
quire several  days  t'<>r  them  again  to  embody;  Antigonus,  on  his 
having  an  account  hereof,  took  a  march  towards  him  in  the 
middle  <»t'  winter,  reckoning  to  be  upon  him  before  he  should  be 
able  to  get  his  army  together,  and  thereby  gain  an  easy  and 
absolute  victory  over  him.  But  Eumenes,  who  was  never  want- 
ing in  any  precautions  necessary  for  his  security,  had  his  spies 
and  scouts  so  well  placed,  and  so  well  furnished  with  drome- 
claries,  the  swiftest  of  beasts,  to  give  him  intelligence,  that  he 
had  notice  of  this  march  of  Antigonus  some  days  before  he 
could  arrive,  and  thereby  had  time  to  defeat  it  by  a  stratagem 
which  saved  the  army,  when  all  the  other  commanders  gave  it 
for  lost :  for  getting  up  upon  those  mountains  which  lay  towards 
the  enemy,  with  such  forces  as  were  nearest  at  hand,  he  there 
caused  them  the  next  night  to  kindle  fires  in  such  manner,  as 
might  represent  the  encampment  of  an  army ;  which  being  seen 
by  Antigonus's  scouts  at  a  great  distance,  and  speedily  notified 
to  him,  this  made  him  believe  that  Eumenes  was  there  with  all 
his  army  ready  to  encounter  him :  and  therefore  not  thinking  it 
proper  to  engage  his  men,  as  then  fatigued  and  tired  out  by  a 
long  march,  with  a  fresh  army,  he  stopped  so  long  to  refresh 
them,  that  Eumenes  had  gotten  all  his  forces  together  before  he 
could  come  up  with  him,  and  then  he  found  he  came  too  late  to 
put  his  designs  in  execution.  However,  not  long  after  this 
brought  on  a  battle  between  them,  wherein  Eumenes  got  the 
victory,  which  would  have  proved  decisive  in  his  favour,  but  that 
he  lost  all  the  fruits  of  it,  and  himself  too,  by  the  ti'eachery  of 
his  own  men  :  for  the  battle  being  fought  in  a  sandy  field,  the 
feet  of  the  men  and  horses  in  the  engagement  raised  such  a  dust, 
as  involved  all  in  a  cloud,  so  that  there  was  no  seeing  of  any 
thing  at  the  least  distance ;  of  which  Antigonus  taking  the  ad- 
vantage, sent  out  a  party  of  horse,  that  seized  and  carried  off 
all  the  baggage  of  Eumenes-^  army  before  they  could  be  per- 
ceived, whereby  he  gained  the  main  point,  though  he  lost  the 
victory  :  for  Eumcnes's  soldiers,  when  returned  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  finding  their  camp  taken,  and  all  their  baggage, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  carried  off,  instead  of  using  their 
swords  against  the  enemy  again  to  recover  them,  turned  all  their 
rage  upon  their  general ;  and  therefore  having  seized  and  bound 
him,  sold  him  to  Antigonus  to  redeem  what  they  had  lost,  and 
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then  went  all  over  to  him,  which  absolutely  determined  the  war 
for  the  interest  of  Antigonus :  for  immediately  hereon  he  be- 
came master  of  all  Asia,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  river  of  In- 
dus. Eumenes  being  thus  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  was  for  some 
time  in  a  doubt  how  to  dispose  of  him  :  he  having  been  formerly 
his  intimate  friend,  while  they  both  served  together  under  Alex- 
ander, the  remembrance  hereof  did  at  first  put  the  affection  he 
had  for  him  into  a  struggle  with  his  interest  for  the  saving  of 
his  life ;  and  Demetrius  his  son  became  an  earnest  solicitor  for 
him,  being  very  desirous,  out  of  the  generosity  of  his  temper, 
that  so  gallant  a  man  should  be  kept  alive.  But  at  length  re- 
flecting on  his  immovable  fidelity  to  Alexander's  family,  how 
dangerous  an  antagonist  he  had  in  him  on  this  account,  and  how 
able  he  was  to  disturb  all  his  affairs,  should  he  again  get  loose 
from  him,  he  durst  not  trust  him  with  life ;  and  therefore  or- 
dered him  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison.  And  thus  perished  the 
wisest  and  the  gallantest  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
had  not  indeed  the  fortune  of  Alexander,  but  in  every  thing  else 
far  exceeded  him :  for  he  was  truly  valiant  without  rashness, 
and  wise  without  timidity,  readily  foreseeing  all  advantages  that 
offered,  and  boldly  executing  all  that  were  feasible ;  so  that  he 
never  failed  of  any  thing  that  he  undertook,  but  when  disap- 
pointed by  the  treachery  of  his  own  men.  By  this  means  he 
lost  the  battle  which  he  fought  with  Antigonus  in  Cappadocia ; 
and  by  this  means  only  was  it,  that  he  was  at  last  undone  in 
Gabiena.  After  his  death,  Antigonus,  with  all  his  army,  in  the 
solemnest  manner  attended  his  funeral  pile,  and  shewed  him  the 
greatest  honour  that  could  be  done  him  after  his  death,  and  sent 
his  bones  and  ashes,  in  a  sumptuous  urn  of  silver,  to  his  wife  and 
children  into  Cappadocia.  But  this  could  make  no  amends  for 
the  taking  away  of  his  life.  However,  it  shewed,  that  even  in 
the  opinion  of  the  worst  of  his  enemies,  he  was  a  person  of  that 
eminent  merit,  as  deserved  a  much  better  fate. 

Antigonus  'now  looking  on  the  whole  empire  of  Asia  as  his 
own,  for  the  better  securing  of  it  to  him  made  a  reform  through 
all  the  eastern  provinces,  putting  out  all  such  governors  as  he 
distrusted,  and  placing  others,  of  whom  he  had  greater  confi- 
dence, in  their  stead  ;  and  such  as  he  thought  dangerous  he 
cut  off ;  of  this  number  were  Pithon,  governor  of  Media,  and 
Antigenes,  general  of  the  Argyraspides  ;  and  he  had  marked  out 
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Seleucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  for  the  same  ilestniction,  but  he 
being  aware  of  it  fled  into  Egypt,  and  there,  under  the  protection 
of  Ptolemy,  Bared  his  life.  And  as  to  the  Ajgyraspidee,  who  were 
those  that  betrayed  Bnmenea,  he  sent  them  into  Arachosia,  the 
remoteel  province  of  the  empire,  giving  it  in  charge  to  Sibyrtius, 
the  governor  of  it.  by  all  ways  and  means  to  cause  them  there 
to  be  all  consumed  and  destroyed,  so  that  not  a  man  of  them 
might  again  return  into  Greece.  And  this  he  did  out  of  a  just 
abhorrence  of  the  treachery  which  they  had  been  guilty  of  to- 
wan  Is  their  general,  though  he  himself  had  the  fruit  of  it. 

In  the  interim,  "Seleucus  being  got  safe  into  Egypt,  he  so 
effectually  represented  to  Ptolemy  the  formidable  power  of  An- 
tigonus,  as  he  also  did  to  Lysimachus  and  Cassander,  by  mes- 
sengers sent  to  them  for  this  purpose,  and  made  them  so  sensible 
of  the  danger  they  were  in  from  it,  that  he  drew  them  all  three 
into  a  league  against  him.  Antigonus  being  aware  that  Seleu- 
cus  on  his  flight  might  endeavour  to  engage  those  princes  into 
measures  prejudicial  to  his  interest,  sent  to  each  of  them  ambas- 
sadors to  renew  his  friendship  with  them.  But  finding  by  their 
answers,  and  the  high  demands  which  they  made,  that  nothing 
but  a  war  was  to  be  expected  from  them,  he  hastened  out  of  the 
East  into  Cilicia,  and  having  there  taken  care  for  the  recruiting 
and  reinforcing  of  his  army,  and  ordered  all  things  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Lesser  Asia,  as  best  suited  with  his  interest,  he  marched 
thence  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

His  x  intentions  in  entering  into  these  provinces  were  to  dis-B.C.  314. 
possess  Ptolemy  of  them,  and  make  himself  master  of  their 
naval  force :  for  finding  that  a  dangerous  war  was  coming  upon 
him  from  the  confederated  princes,  and  judging  aright,  that 
without  making  himself  master  of  the  seas  there  was  no  man- 
aging of  it  with  success  against  them,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
have  the  Phoenician  ports  and  shipping  at  his  command;  but 
he  came  too  late  for  the  latter  of  them,  Ptolemy  having  carried 
away  all  the  Phoenician  shipping  into  Egypt  before  his  arrival ; 
neither  did  ho  easily  make  himself  master  of  the  ports  ;  for 
Tyre,  Joppa,  and  Gaza  held  out  against  him.  The  two  latter 
he  soon  reduced,  but  Tyre  endured  a  siege  of  fifteen  months  be- 
fore it  could  be  brought  to  yield  to  him.  However,  having  all 
the  other  ports  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia  in  his  power,  he  immedi- 
ately set  himself  to  the  building  of  a  fleet  of  ships  in  them,  cutting 
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down  vast  quantities  of  timber  from  mount  Libanus,  and  causing 
them  to  be  carried  to  the  several  ports  where  the  ships  were  a 
building ;  in  which  work  several  thousands  of  hands  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  by  this  means  he  soon  equipped  such  a  number  of 
ships,  as  did,  with  those  sent  him  from  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and 
other  confederated  places,  make  up  a  fleet,  which  soon  gave  him 
the  mastery  of  the  seas.  That  which  chiefly  edged  him  on  with 
so  much  speed  to  provide  himself  with  this  fleet,  was  an  affront 
offered  him  by  Seleucus  :  for  while  he  lay  encamped  near  Tyre 
on  the  sea-shore,  Seleucus  came  thither  with  an  hundred  sail  of 
Ptolemy's  fleet,  and  Antigonus  not  having  any  shipping  to  en- 
counter him,  he  passed  by  the  coast  where  he  was  encamped,  in 
contempt  of  him,  within  the  sight  of  all  his  army  ;  which  very 
much  disheartening  his  men,  and  raising  a  mean  opinion  of  his 
power  in  such  of  his  allies  as  were  then  present  with  him,  for 
the  remedy  hereof  he  called  them  all  together,  and  did  let  them 
know,  that  even  that  very  summer  he  would  be  on  those  seas 
with  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  sail,  which  no  power  of  the  enemy 
should  be  able  to  withstand ;  and  accordingly  he  made  his  word 
good  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
B.C.313.  But  Antigonus  finding,  that  while  he  was  intent  upon  these 
affairs  in  Phoenicia,  Cassander  grew  upon  him  in  the  Lesser  Asia, 
yhe  marched  thither  with  one  part  of  his  army,  and  left  Deme- 
trius his  son  (then  a  young  man,  not  exceeding  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  his  age)  with  the  other  part,  to  defend  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  against  Ptolemy.  By  this  time  Tyre  was  reduced  to 
great  extremities  :  for  Antigonus's  fleet  being  now  set  to  sea, 
barred  all  provisions  from  being  carried  to  them,  which  soon 
brought  them  to  a  necessity  of  surrendering.  However,  they 
obtained  terms  for  the  garrison  of  Ptolemy  to  march  safely 
thence  with  all  their  effects,  and  for  the  inhabitants  to  retain 
theirs  without  any  damage  :  for  Andronicus,  who  then  com- 
manded at  the  siege  for  Antigonus,  was  glad  on  any  terms  to 
gain  so  important  a  place,  especially  after  being  tired  out  with 
so  long  a  siege ;  for  it  lasted  (as  I  have  already  said)  fifteen 
months.  It  was  but  nineteen  years  before  that  Alexander  had 
destroyed  this  city,  in  such  a  manner,  as  it  might  seem  to  re- 
quire the  length  of  ages  for  it  again  to  recover  itself,  yet  in  so 
short  a  time  it  grew  up  again  into  a  condition  of  enduring  this 
siege  for  more  than  double  the  time  of  that  of  Alexander's. 

y  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  19.    Plutarclius  in  Pemetrio.  Appianus  in  Syriacis. 
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This  shews  the  great  ail\ant.-i!_r<'  of  trade  :  for  this  city  being  tin: 
grand  mart,  where  most  of  the  trade  both  of  the  Bast  and  the 
^  est  *  I  i *  I  then  centre,  by  virtue  hereof  it  was,  that  it  so  soon 
reviv<  '1  to  it-  pristine  vigour. 

Antigonus  *oo  his  coming  into  In  -  er  Asia  Boon  reduced  the 
growing  power  of  <  Sassander,and  forced  him  to  very  mean  terms 
of  accommodation  ;  but  after  he  had  made  them,  he  repented 
of  the  agreement,  and  would  not  stand  to  it,  but  sent  to  Pto- 
lemy and  Seleucus  for  assistance,  and  went  on  with  the  war, 
which  detained  Antigonus  longer  in  those  parts  than  he  in- 
tended, and  in  the  interim  gave  Ptolemy  the  opportunity  of 
gaining  great  advantages  against  him  in  the  East. 

For  'having  with  his  fleet  sailed  to  Cyprus,  he  reduced  most  B. 0.31: 
of  that  island  to  him,  and  from  thence  made  a  descent  first  upon 
the  dpper  Syria,  and  next  upon  Cilicia,  where  having  taken 
great  Bpoils,  and  many  captives,  he  returned  with  them  into 
Egypt  ;  and  there  having,  by  the  advice  of  Seleucus,  formed  a 
design  for  the  recovery  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  he  marched  thi- 
ther with  a  great  army.  On  his  coming  to  Gaza,  he  there  found 
Demetrius  ready  to  obstruct  his  farther  progress.  This  brought 
on  a  fierce  battle  between  them  ;  in  which  Ptolemy  gained  the 
victory,  having  slain  five  thousand  of  Demetrius's  men,  and  taken 
eight  thousand  captive  :  which  forced  Demetrius  to  retreat,  first 
to  Azotus,  and  from  thence  to  Tripoly,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  as 
Ear  back  as  the  confines  of  the  Upper  Syria,  and  quit  all  Phoe- 
nicia. Palestine,  and  Ccele-Syria  to  the  victor.  But  before  he 
left  AzotuSj  having  sent  to  desire  leave  to  bury  the  dead,  Pto- 
lemy not  only  granted  him  this,  but  sent  him  also  all  his  equi- 
page, tents,  and  furniture,  with  all  his  friends,  family,  and  ser- 
vants, without  any  ransom  ;  which  kindness  Demetrius  had  the 
opportunity  of  returning,  when  a  while  after  he  got  the  like  ad- 
vantage  of  Ptolemy.  All  the  other  captives  he  sent  into  Egypt, 
to  be  there  employed  in  his  service  on  board  his  fleet ;  and  then 
marching  forward,  had  all  the  sea-coast  of  Phoenicia  forthwith 
surrendered  unto  him,  excepting  only  Tyre  :  for  Andronicus, 
who  had  lately  taken  that  city  after  the  long  siege  I  have  men- 
tioned, having  then  the  government  of  it,  held  it  out  for  some 
time  :  but  at  length  the  garrison  soldiers  falling  into  a  mutiny 
against  him,  delivered  the  place  to  Ptolemy,  and  him  with  it. 
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After  these  successes,  bSeleucus  having  obtained  of  Ptolemy 
a  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse,  marched  eastward 
with  them  to  recover  Babylon.  With  so  small  a  force  did  he 
undertake  so  great  an  enterprise,  and  yet  succeeded  in  it.  On 
his  coming  to  Carrhae  in  Mesopotamia,  partly  by  persuasion, 
and  partly  by  force,  he  brought  all  the  Macedonians  that  were 
there  in  garrison  to  join  with  him.  And  as  soon  as  he  drew  near 
to  Babylon,  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province 
flocked  to  him  :  for  remembering  his  mild  government,  and  dis- 
liking the  severity  of  Antigonus,  they  were  glad  of  his  return, 
and  desirous  to  see  him  reinstated  in  his  former  command  over 
them  ;  and  therefore  on  his  approach  to  the  city,  he  found  the 
gates  opened  to  him,  and  he  was  received  into  the  place  with  the 
general  acclamation  of  the  people.  Whereon  those,  who  were 
of  the  party  of  Antigonus,  retired  into  the  castle  ;  but  Seleucus 
having  now  the  possession  of  the  city,  and  all  the  people  on  his 
side,  soon  made  himself  master  of  this  fortress,  and  with  it  again 
received  his  children,  friends,  and  servants,  whom,  on  his  flight 
into  Egypt,  Antigonus  had  there  shut  up  in  prison,  and  then 
applied  himself  to  get  together  such  an  army  as  might  enable 
him  to  keep  what  he  had  gotten  :  for  he  had  not  long  been  in 
possession  of  this  city  ere  Nicanor  (who  was  governor  of  Media 
for  Antigonus)  put  himself  upon  the  march  with  an  army  to 
drive  him  thence.  Seleucus,  on  his  having  received  intelligence 
of  it,  passed  the  Tigris  to  meet  him,  and  having  gotten  him  at  a 
disadvantage,  stormed  his  camp  in  the  night,  and  put  his  whole 
army  to  the  rout ;  whereon  Nicanor,  with  some  few  of  his  friends, 
fled  through  the  deserts  to  Antigonus  ;  and  all  his  forces  that 
survived  the  rout,  part  through  dislike  of  Antigonus,  and  part 
through  fear  of  the  conqueror,  joined  with  him.  Whereby 
having  gotten  a  great  army  under  him,  he  seized  Media,  Su- 
siana,  and  other  neighbouring  provinces  and  places,  and  thereby 
firmly  fixed  his  interest  and  his  power  in  those  parts  ;  which  he 
daily  improved  by  the  clemency  of  his  government,  and  the  jus- 
tice, equity,  and  humanity  which  he  practised  towards  all  that 
were  under  it ;  and  by  these  means,  from  so  low  a  beginning,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  he  grew  up  at  length  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
Alexander's  successors. 

From  this  retaking  of  Babylon  by  Seleucus  c began  the  famous 
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era  of  the  Seleucidse,  made  use  of  all  over  the  East,  by  Heathen -. 
Jews.  ( Ihristians,  ami  Mahometans.  It  is  called  by  the  Jews 
(1  the  era  of  contracts,  beoauae,  after  they  till  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Syro-Maoedonian  kioga,  they  were  forced  to  use  it 
in  all  their  contracts,  and  other  instruments  of  civil  affairs;  and 
it  afterwards  grow  so  mneh  in  use  among-  them,  that  till  a  thou- 
sand \  ears  after  <  Ihrist  they  had  no  other  way  whereby  to  compute 
their  time  but  this  era  of  contracts  only  :  for  it  was  not  till  then 
that  they  began  to  reckon  by  the  years  from  the  creation  of  the 
world.  As  long  as  they  continued  in  the  East,  they  continued 
in  the  Eastern  usage  of  computing  by  the  era  of  contracts,  (as 
they  called  it  :)  but  when  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1040,  they 
were  driven  out  of  the  East,  and  forced  to  remove  into  these 
western  parts,  and  here  settled  in  Spain,  France,  England,  and 
Gtarmany,  they  learned  from  some  of  the  Christian  chronologers 
of  those  countries  to  compute  by  the  years  from  the  creation. 
The  first  year  of  this  era,  according  to  their  reckoning,  falls  in 
the  year  of  the  Julian  period  953,  and  takes  its  beginning  from 
the  autumnal  equinox  of  that  year.  But  the  true  year  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  according  to  Scaliger's  computation,  was 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  years,  and  according  to  others,  two 
hundred  and  forty  nine  years  higher  up  than  where  this  era  of 
the  Jews  placeth  it.  However,  the  era  of  contracts  is  not  at 
this  time  out  of  use  among  those  people  :  for  they  continue  still 
to  reckon  by  it,  as  well  as  by  the  other.  The  Arabs  call  it  Ta- 
ric  Dilcarnain,  i.  e.  the  era  of  the  tico  horned.  The  reason  of  this 
name  souk;  deduce  from  Alexander,  ewho  is  in  the  Alcoran  and 
other  Arabic  books  frequently  called  the  two  homed.  And  he  is 
often  found  with  two  horns  on  his  coins.  This  most  likely  pro- 
ceeded from  the  fond  vanity  which  he  had  of  being  thought  the 
son  of  Jupiter  Hammon  :  for  that  god  of  the  heathens  being 
usually  represented  with  two  ram's  horns  on  his  head,  Alexander 
might  cause  himself  to  be  so  represented  too,  the  better  to  make 
the  fiction  pass,  that  he  was  his  son.  But  this  era  hath  no 
relation  to  Alexander,  although  it  hath  been  by  some  ignorantly 
derived  from  him,  and  also  called  by  his  name  the  era  of '  Alc.ran- 
</<>•:  for  Alexander  was  dead  twelve  years  before  it  began;  and 
its  commencement  only  was  from  the  recovery  of  Babylon  by 

<i  Vidr  V<>r-tii  Zemacb  David,  i>.Cn.  ii  B  VideGolii  NotaBadAlfraganum,p.57, 

Di  sertationem  R.  Azaris  apud  enndem  58.  et  Alfraganum   ipsom  cap.  1.  §.  De 

in  Oburvationibm  ad  Zemacb  Da\id,  i>.  /Erie,  p.  6. 
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Seleucus ;  and  therefore  it  is  most  proper  to  deduce  the  origin 
of  this  Arabic  name,  Taric  Dilcarnain,  from  Seleucus  ;  and  '  Ap- 
pian  gives  us  in  him  a  sufficient  reason  for  it ;  for  he  tells  us, 
that  Seleucus  being  a  person  of  that  great  strength,  that  laying 
hold  of  a  bull  by  the  horn  he  could  stop  him  in  his  full  career, 
the  statuaries  for  this  reason  usually  made  his  statues  with  two 
bull's  horns  on  his  head.  And  therefore  it  is  most  likely  that 
he,  and  not  Alexander,  was  first  meant  by  the  two-homed  in  the 
Arabic  name  of  this  era  :  for  it  was  from  him,  and  not  from 
Alexander,  that  it  had  its  origin.  It  is  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees  s  called  the  era  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Greeks,  and  they 
both  of  them  compute  by  it.  But  whereas  the  first  book  of  the 
Maccabees  begins  the  years  of  this  era  from  the  spring,  the  se- 
cond begins  them  from  the  autumn  following,  and  so  did  the 
Syrians,  Arabs,  and  Jews,  and  all  others  that  anciently  did  or 
now  do  use  this  era,  excepting  the  Chaldeans  ;  for  they  not 
reckoning  Seleucus  to  be  thoroughly  settled  in  the  possession  of 
Babylon  till  the  spring  in  which  Demetrius  made  that  retreat 
from  thence,  which  we  shall  speak  of  in  the  next  year  following, 
they  began  not  this  era  till  from  that  spring,  and  for  the  same 
reason  reckoned  the  beginning  of  all  the  years  of  it  from  that 
season  also.  So  that  whereas  all  other  nations,  that  computed 
by  this  era,  began  it  from  the  autumn  of  the  year  before  Christ 
312,  it  had  not  its  commencement  among  the  Chaldeans  till 
from  the  spring  of  the  year  next  after  following. 

In  the  interim,  h  Ptolemy  having  again  made  himself  master 
of  all  Phoenicia,  Judaea,  and  Coele-Syria,  sent  Cilles,  one  of  his 
generals,  to  take  possession  of  the  Upper  Syria  also,  and  drive 
Demetrius  thence,  who  was  then  retreated  thither.  But  Cilles, 
out  of  contempt  of  the  baffled  enemy  he  had  to  deal  with,  making 
his  encampments  negligently  and  loosely,  Demetrius,  on  his 
having  an  account  hereof  from  his  spies,  by  a  long  and  speedy 
march  came  upon  him  before  he  was  aware,  and  surprising  him 
in  the  night,  got  an  absolute  victory  over  him,  taking  his  camp, 
and  making  him  and  seven  thousand  of  his  men  prisoners  of 
war  ;  which  equalling  the  defeat  he  had  before  received  at  Gaza, 
again  balanced  the  matter  between  him  and  Ptolemy  ;  and  also 
put  it  in  the  power  of  Demetrius  (for  the  sake  of  which  he 
most  valued  this  victory)  to  make  a  return  to  Ptolemy  of  the 

f  la   Syriaci9   Editionis  Tollisnte   Am-         v.  \  Maccsb.  i.  10. 
itelodami,  )>.  201.  h  Diod.  lit).  19.  Pint,  in  Demetrio. 
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kindness  he  had  before  received  from  him  :  for  after  this  victory, 
he  sent  bade  unto  him  Cilles,  and  all  his  friends,  without  ransom, 
in  the  B&me  manner  a-  Ptolemy  had  before  sent  back  to  him  all 
his  friends,  after  the  victory  which  he  hail  gotten  over  him  at 
Gaza. 

Antigonus  'receiving  an  account  at  Celeme  in  Phrygia  (where 
he  then  resided)  of  this  victory  of  his  son's  over  Cilles,  hastened 
thenoe  into  Syria,  to  prosecute  there  the  advantages  of  it ;  and 
having  passed  mount  Taurus,  joined  his  son  in  the  upper  Syria  : 
whereon  Ptolemy  finding  himself  not  strong  enough  to  encounter 
the  joint  forces  of  the  father  and  son  together,  dismantled  Ace, 
Joppa.  Samaria,  and  Gaza,  and  retreated  again  into  Egypt, 
carrying  with  him  most  of  the  riches,  and  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country;  whereon  all  Phoenicia,  Judaea,  and 
(  oli-Syria  returned  again  under  the  power  of  Antigonus. 

The  k  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  whom  Ptolemy  carried 
with  him  into  Egypt  on  his  retreat,  followed  him  thither  rather 
voluntarily,  and  out  of  free  choice,  than  by  compulsion  :  for  he 
being  a  person  of  a  very  benign  temper,  and  having  always 
shewn  great  clemency  and  humanity  to  all  under  his  govern- 
ment, this  so  far  captivated  the  hearts  of  those  people  to  him, 
that  they  rather  chose  to  follow  him  into  a  strange  country  than 
tarry  the  coming  of  Antigonus  in  their  own,  (from  whom  they 
expected  a  contrary  treatment,)  and  that  especially  since  they 
had  terms  of  great  advantage  offered  them  by  Ptolemy  to  invite 
them  to  this  removal ;  for  his  mind  being  then  much  set  upon 
the  making  of  Alexandria  to  be  the  capital  of  Egypt,  was 
glad  of  all  that  he  could  get  to  come  thither  to  inhabit  the 
place,  and  offered  great  privileges  and  immunities  to  draw  them 
thither  :  and  here  Ptolemy  planted  all  those  that  followed  him 
in  this  retreat  :  among  whom  were  a  great  number  of  the 
Jews.  'Alexander  had  planted  several  of  that  nation  there 
before  ;  and  Ptolemy,  after  his  first  irruption  into  Judsea, 
had  brought  from  thence  many  more  of  them  thither,  where 
they  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  plentiful  country,  a  secure  pro- 
tection, and  many  other  advantages:  the  report  whereof  coming 
into  Judaea,  excited  in  many  others  there  a  desire  to  follow 
them  ;  and  accordingly  many  did  so  on  this  occasion.  For 
Alexander  had,  on  his  first  building  this  city,  given  them,  for 

'  Diodor.  et  Plutarchns,  Ibid. 
k  Jos.  Ant.  1.  1  2.  r.  1.  it  contra  Apioiicm,  1.  i,  2.  l  Jos.  eont.  Anioncm,  1.  2. 
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their  encouragement  to  plant  there,  the  same  privileges  and 
immunities  with  the  Macedonians ;  and  Ptolemy  had  continued 
the  same  to  them.  By  which  means  the  Jewish  quarters  in  that 
city  increased  to  the  number  of  several  thousands  of  families  ; 
and  '  many  Samaritans,  as  well  as  Jews,  upon  the  like  encourage- 
ment, became  inhabitants  of  this  place,  and  there  multiplied  to 
a  great  number. 

Among  those  that  followed  Ptolemy  into  Egypt  on  this  occa- 
sion, one  was  mHezekias,  a  person  of  eminent  note  among  that 
people,  and  one  of  their  chief  priests.  Hecatseus  the  historian 
being  then  with  Ptolemy,  makes  particular  mention  of  him,  as 
a  person  of  great  wisdom  and  prudence,  a  powerful  speaker,  and 
one  that  thoroughly  understood  the  world,  being  then  about  sixty 
years  old.  And  farther  he  saith,  that  he  having  contracted  an 
acquaintance  with  him,  they  had  frequent  conferences  together ; 
and  that  in  them  he  learned  from  him  what  was  the  religion, 
policy,  and  manner  of  living  of  the  Jews,  wherein  they  differed 
from  other  nations ;  all  which,  he  saith,  this  Hezekias  had  with 
him  written  in  a  book  ;  which  book,  no  doubt,  was  the  book  of 
the  law  of  Moses  :  and  I  doubt  not  it  was  by  this  person  that  he 
was  induced  to  have  so  favourable  an  opinion  of  the  Jews  and 
their  religion  ;  and  that  it  was  from  him  that  he  received  the 
information  of  most  of  that  which  he  wrote  of  them  :  for  n  he 
composed  a  particular  history  of  the  Jews,  therein  treating  of 
them  from  Abraham  down  to  his  time  :  in  which  he  speaks 
so  honourably  of  them  and  their  religion,  that  °Origen  tells 
us,  Herennius  Philo,  Pan  heathen  writer,  who  flourished  about 
the  time  of  Trajan  the  Roman  emperor,  did  for  this  reason 
raise  a  doubt  whether  it  were  the  genuine  work  of  Hecatseus  or 
no  ;  making  this  inference  from  hence  concerning  it,  that  either 
it  was  composed  by  some  Jew  under  the  name  of  Hecataeus, 
or  else,  if  he  were  the  true  author  of  it,  he  was  corrupted 
to  the  Jewish  religion  when  he  wrote  it.  If  one  of  these  two 
must  be  the  truth,  (though  I  see  no  necessity  for  it,)  the 
latter  is  as  possiblo  as  the  other.  This  q  Hecatseus  was  of 
Abdera,  a  Grecian  city  in  Thrace,  which  had  been  famous  for 
the  birth  of  Democritus,  Protagoras,  and  other  learned  men : 
he  was  bred  up  with  Alexander,  and  followed  him  in  all  his 

1  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  12.  c.  1.  o  Contra  Celsum,  lib.  1. 
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wan,  and  after  his  death  put  himself  under  the  protection  of 
Ptolemy,  and  lived  with  him  in  Egypt ;  where  having,  from  the 
conversation  which  ho  had  with  this  learned  Jew.  and  others  of 
that  nation  who  followed  Ptolemy  thitlior,  fully  informed  himself 
of  their  laws,  oustoms,  and  religion,  he  wrote  that  history  of 
tin  in  which  I  have  mentioned  :  out  of  which  Josephus  hath 
extraeted  several  passages  in  his  writings,  especially  in  his 
first  book  against  Apion  ;  but  the  book  itself  is  not  now  extant. 
There  was  another  very  noted  historian  of  the  same  name,  but 
he  was  a  Milesian,  and  lived  long  before,  in  the  time  of  Darius 
I  lystaspes. 

Josephus  r  tells  us  of  another  Jew,  called  Mosollam,  who 
about  this  time  followed  Ptolemy,  and  had  listed  himself  an 
horseman  in  his  army,  and  out  of  the  same  Hecatseus  gives 
us  a  very  remarkable  story  of  him  ;  the  words  of  Hecataeus 
are  as  followeth  :  "  As  I  was  travelling  towards  the  Red  sea, 
M  there  was  in  company  with  us  a  certain  Jew,  called  Mosollam, 
"  one  of  a  Jewish  troop  of  horse  that  was  sent  to  be  our 
"  convoy,  a  very  valiant  man,  and  remarkable  for  his  great  skill 
"  in  archery,  in  which  he  excelled  even  all  the  Greeks  and 
"  barbarians  of  his  time.  As  several  of  us  were  travelling  on 
"  in  this  journey  together,  a  certain  soothsayer,  who  took  upon 
"  him  to  foretell  the  fortune  of  our  journey,  bade  us  all  stand 
"  still ;  and  we  did  so  :  whereon  this  Jew  asked  us  what  we 
"  stood  for  \  Look  ye,  answered  the  cunning  man,  and  shewed 
"  him  a  bird.  If  that  bird  stands,  said  he,  ye  are  to  stand,  and 
"  if  he  riseth  and  flics  on,  you  are  to  go  forward  too  ;  but  if  the 
"  bird  takes  its  flight  the  contrary  way,  you  must  all  go  back 
"  again.  The  Jew  hereat,  without  a  word  speaking,  lets  fly  an 
"  arrow,  and  kills  the  bird  ;  whereon  the  diviner  and  some  of 
"  the  company  had  great  indignation,  and  fell  on  him  in  most 
"  outrageous  terms.  Why  certainly,  said  the  Jew  to  them,  are 
"  ye  not  all  mad,  to  make  such  a  bustle  about  a  foolish  bird  ? 
"  How  could  that  poor  wretched  creature  pretend  to  foreshew 
"  us  our  fortune,  that  knew  nothing  of  its  own  ?  If  this  bird 
"  could  havo  foretold  good  or  evil  to  come,  it  would  have  kept 
"  out  of  this  place  for  fear  of  being  slain  by  the  arrow  of  Mosol- 
"  lam  the  Jew."  Thus  far  Iiecatauis,  who,  it  is  plain,  tells  this 
story  of  purpose  to  expose  and  condemn  the  superstition  of  the 
heathens,  which  then  obtained  concerning  such  matters,  and  to 
r  Contr.i  Apionem,  lib.  1. 
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commend  and  extol  the  wisdom  of  the  Jews  in  rejecting  and 
despising  all  those  follies. 
B.C. 31  j.  Antigonus  having  thus  recovered  all  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Judaea  out  of  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  ssent  Athenaeus,  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  with  an  army  against  the  Nabathaean  Arabs  : 
they  being  a  clan  of  thieves,  had  made  inroads  upon  the  countries 
now  under  his  command,  and  carried  off  much  plunder  from 
them ;  and  to  be  revenged  of  them  for  it,  Antigonus  sent  these 
forces  against  them.  The  chief  city  of  those  Arabs  was  Petra, 
which  standing  on  an  high  rock  in  the  deserts,  was  from  thence 
called  by  the  Greeks  Petra,  by  the  Hebrews  tSela,  and  by  the 
Arabs  Hagar.  For  uHagar  signifieth  the  same  in  Arabic  that 
Sela  doth  in  Hebrew,  and  Petra  in  Greek,  that  is,  a  rock. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  St.  Paul  x calls  mount  Sinai  Hagar;  for 
that  was  all  a  rocky  mountain,  which  beginning  at  the  Red 
sea,  runs  a  great  way  into  Arabia  ;  and  on  part  of  it  the  city 
of  Petra  was  built.  There  >  being  a  certain  mart  at  stated 
seasons  held  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  Nabathaeans  having 
left  their  wives,  children,  and  aged,  with  their  goods,  under  a 
guard  at  Petra,  were  gone  to  this  mart.  Athenaeus  craftily 
laying  hold  of  this  opportunity,  by  long  marches  got  to  Petra 
in  their  absence,  and  having  surprised  the  place,  slew  the 
guards,  and  carried  off  all  the  plunder  that  he  found  in  the 
place,  and  then  marched  back  with  as  much  speed  as  he 
came  ;  and  when  he  had  gotten  at  such  a*  distance  that  he 
thought  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy,  he  stopped  to 
refresh  his  men  with  rest,  now  tired  out  with  so  long  a  inarch  ; 
but  not  taking  sufficient  care  to  secure  his  encampment,  the 
enemy  having  gotten  early  notice  of  what  he  had  done,  made 
a  speedy  pursuit  after  him,  and  falling  upon  him  in  the  night, 
while  his  men  were  all  drowned  in  sleep  and  weariness,  they  cut 
off  all  of  them,  excepting  only  fifty  horsemen  that  escaped,  and 
recovered  the  whole  booty.  After  this,  returning  to  Petra,  they 
from  thence  wrote  letters  to  Antigonus  in  the  Syriac  language, 
accusing  Athenaeus  of  the  wrong  he  had  done  them  ;  to  which 
Antigonus,  temporizing  with  the  present  necessity,  returned 
such  an  answer  as  disowned  the  enterprise  of  Athenaeus,  and 
allowed  the  revenge  as  just  which  they  had  taken  of  him.     Put 

s  Diodor.  Sir.  lib.  19.  x  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  ch. 
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as  soon  a-  be  had  gotten  more  forces  ready,  /hc  sent  his  son 
Demetrius  with  them  to  exeeute  that  vengeance  upon  those 
robben  which  the  other  failed  of:  who  having  received  his 
orders,  marched  with  all  the  haste  he  could,  hoping  to  be  upon 
them  before  they  should  know  of  his  coming;  but  his  march 
being  discovered,  notice  was  given  of  it  by  fires  all  over  the 
country,  which  immediately  brought  them  all  together  to  Petra  ; 
where  they  having  left  a  strong  garrison,  and  divided  the  booty 
between  them,  which  had  been  there  laid  up,  Hed  with  it  into 
the  deserts,  driving  all  their  flocks  and  herds  with  them  :  so  that 
Demetrius,  on  his  coming  thither,  finding  the  place  too  well  pro- 
vided to  be  taken,  made  peace  with  those  people  upon  the  best 
terms  he  could,  and  returned;  and  after  a  march  of  three  hun- 
dred furlongs,  (which  is  about  thirty-six  of  our  miles,)  he  came 
to  the  lake  Asphaltites,  and  there  encamped.  This  was  also 
called  by  some  the  sea  of  Sodom,  by  others  the  Dead  sea,  and 
in  Scripture  athe  Salt  sea:  it  was  called  the  sea  of  Sodom, 
because  there  Sodom  once  stood;  the  Dead  sea,  because  it  is  a 
stagnated  water  without  any  motion,  and  in  which  no  living 
creature  is  said  to  be  found  ;  the  Salt  sea,  because  of  its  ex- 
ceeding saltness  ;  and  Asphaltites,  from  the  Greek  word  Asphal- 
tus,  which  signifieth  bitumen,  b  which  it  produceth  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  the  best  that  can  any  where  be  found  :  and  this  last 
is  the  name  by  which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  called  it.  At  pre- 
sent the  adjacent  inhabitants  ccall  it  the  lake  of  Lot.  It  d  ex- 
tends from  north  to  south  about  seventy  of  our  miles  in  length, 
and  is  about  eighteen  miles  over  in  the  broadest  place.  On  the 
east  side  of  it  anciently  lay  the  land  of  Moab ;  and  on  the  west 
side,  that  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan  which  was  the  portion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and  towards  the  south  it  abutted  upon  the 
land  of  Edom  :  the  rivers  Jordan  and  Arnon  run  into  it  at  the 
north  end,  and  are  there  lost ;  for  nothing  runs  out  of  it  again, 
but  like  the  Caspian  sea,  it  receives  brooks  and  rivers  into  it, 
and  emits  none  out ;  wherein  it  is  of  a  contrary  nature  to  the 
sea  or  lake  of  Tiberias,  (called  cthe  sea  of  Galilee  and  fthe  lake 
of  Genezaret    in   the  Gospels,)  on  which  our  Saviour  was  so 
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conversant :  for  that,  as  it  receiveth  the  river  Jordan  at  one  end, 
so  emits  it  again  at  the  other ;  but  when  it  falls  from  thence  into 
the  lake  Asphaltites,  it  is  there  absorbed,  and  no  more  heard  of. 
Demetrius,  on  his  encamping  on  this  lake,  Sobserving  the  nature 
of  it,  and  that  a  good  revenue  might  be  made  of  the  bitumen 
which  it  yielded,  gave  Antigonus  an  account  of  it  on  his  return  : 
Antigonus,  though  no  way  pleased  with  the  peace  which  he  had 
made  with  the  Nabathseans,  whom  he  sent  him  to  destroy,  yet 
applauded  him  for  the  discovery  he  had  made  of  a  way  for  the 
augmenting  of  his  revenue  by  the  bitumen  of  this  lake,  and  im- 
mediately sent  thither  Jerome  the  Cardian  to  take  care  of  it : 
but  when  he  had,  according  to  his  instructions,  gotten  ready 
several  boats  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  was  gathering  into  them 
all  the  bitumen  of  the  lake,  to  carry  it  all  to  one  place,  there  to 
be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  Antigonus,  the  Arabs,  to  the 
number  of  six  thousand  men,  fell  upon  him,  and  having  destroyed 
his  boats,  and  slain  most  of  his  men  employed  in  them  for  this 
work,  drove  him  thence,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to  this  project. 
This  h  Jerome  being  a  fellow-citizen  of  Eumenes,  followed  his 
party  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  being  then  taken  prisoner 
by  Antigonus,  he  after  that  entered  into  his  service,  and  was 
appointed  by  him  to  this  employment.     Many  years  after  this, 
he  was  'governor  of  Syria  for  Antiochus  Soter  the  son  of  Seleu- 
cus  :   for  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  k  being  an  hundred  and  four 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  his  eminent  skill  in  all 
affairs,  both  of  the  camp  and  cabinet,  recommended  him  to  the 
favour  and  first  respects  of  the  princes  under  whom  he  served. 
He  wrote  the  history  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  their 
posterity  down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  beyond 
it ;  but  though  he  had  lived  long  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  first 
under  Antigonus,  and  afterwards  under  Seleucus  and  Antiochus 
his  son,  and  therefore  was  well  acquainted  with  the  state  and 
affairs  of  the  Jews,  and  had  many  occasions  in  his  history  to 
make  mention  of  them,  yet  he  passed  them  over  in  a  total 
silence,  not  speaking  as  much  as  one  word  of  them  ;  for  which  he 
is  '  faulted  by  Josephus,  as  if  this  his  neglect  of  them  proceeded 
from  his  malice  and  envy  towards  those  people. 

S  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  19.  gonus  instead  of  Antiochus,  by  a  wrong 

h  Vide  Vossium  dc  Historicis  Greeds,  variation  from  the  Greek  text. 

lib.  1.  c.  1 1.  k  Lucianus  de  Longaevis. 

•  Joseph,  contra  Apionem,  lib.  1.  where         1  Libro  primo  contra  Apionem. 

observe,  the  translators  here  put  Anti- 
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Antigonus  receiving  an  account  from  Nioanor  of  the  successes 
<>t'  Seleuona  in  the  Ea<t.  maettk  Demetrius  his  son  with  an  army 
to  Babylon,  to  drive  him  thence,  ami  recover  that  province  out 
of  his  bands.  In  the  interim,  he  himself  marched  towards  the 
maritime  parts  of  Lesser  Asia,  to  suppress  the  power  of  the 
three  confederated  princes,  which  was  there  growing  against 
him,  and  appointed  a  time  for  his  son  to  come  thither  to  him, 
after  he  should  have  executed  the  commission  on  which  he  sent 
him  to  Babylon.  Demetrius,  according  to  his  father's  order, 
having  gathered  his  forces  together  at  Damascus,  marched 
thence  to  Babylon  ;  and  Seleucus  being  then  absent  in  Media, 
he  entered  that  city  without  opposition  :  for  Patrocles,  whom 
Seleucus  had  hit  his  lieutenant  in  that  place,  finding  himself  not 
strong  enough  to  encounter  Demetrius,  had  retreated  with  those 
forces  he  had  with  him  into  the  fens  ;  where  being  surrounded 
with  rivers,  ditches,  and  morasses,  he  there  protected  himself  by 
the  inaccessibleness  of  the  place,  and  ordered  all  the  rest  to  flee 
out  of  the  city ;  whereof  some  passing  the  Tigris,  and  others 
retreating  into  the  deserts,  and  others  in  other  places  of  safety, 
thereby  saved  themselves  till  the  enemy  was  again  retreated. 
Demetrius  finding  the  city  deserted,  laid  siege  to  the  castles ; 
for  there  were  two  of  them  in  that  city  well  garrisoned  and  of 
large  extent.  These  were  the  two  palaces  which  I  have  above 
described  ;  of  which  one  stood  on  the  one  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  just  over  against  it :  one  of 
these  he  took,  and  having  expelled  the  garrison  of  Seleucus, 
placed  one  of  his  own  in  it  of  seven  thousand  men  :  the  other 
held  out  to  the  time  limited  to  him  by  his  father  for  his  return ; 
and  therefore  leaving  Archelaus,  one  of  his  principal  com- 
manders, with  a  thousand  horse  and  five  thousand  foot,  to  con- 
tinue the  siege,  he  marched  back  with  the  rest  of  his  army  into 
Lesser  Asia,  to  the  assistance  of  his  father,  having  first  plun- 
dered the  whole  province  of  Babylon  of  all  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  in  it ;  by  which  he  absolutely  alienated  the  hearts  of 
all  the  people  from  Antigonus,  and  firmly  united  them  to  Se- 
leucus and  his  interest  ever  after :  for  even  those  who  had  till 
then  been  for  Antigonus,  concluding  that  his  forces  would  never 
have  used  them  so  had  there  been  any  intentions  for  their 
returning  to  them  again,  took  this  act  of  depredation  to  be  a 
declaration  of  their  resolutions  to  desert  them  for  the  future ; 
m  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  10.    Plutarchus  in  Demetrio. 
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and  therefore  they  made  their  peace  with  Seleucus,  and  all  went 
without  any  farther  reserve  entirely  over  to  his  interest.  So 
that  on  his  returning  to  Babylon  after  the  retreat  of  Demetrius, 
he  soon  expelled  the  forces  he  had  there  left,  recovered  the  castle 
which  he  had  garrisoned,  and  thenceforth  settled  his  interest  in 
those  parts  upon  so  firm  a  foundation,  that  it  could  be  never 
after  any  more  shaken  :  and  therefore  from  this  year  the  Baby- 
lonians began  the  epocha  of  his  kingdom,  though  all  the  other 
nations  of  Asia  placed  its  commencement  in  the  year  before,  as 
I  have  already  observed. 

Demetrius  "on  his  return  into  Lesser  Asia,  having  raised  the 
siege  of  Halicarnassus,  which  was  besieged  by  Ptolemy,  this 
brought  on  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  confederated  princes 
and  Antigonus  ;  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Cassander  should 
have  the  command  of  all  in  Macedonia,  till  Alexander  the  son 
of  Roxana  should  be  grown  up ;  that  Lysimachus  should  have 
Thrace ;  Ptolemy  Egypt,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Libya  and 
Arabia ;  and  Antigonus  all  Asia ;  and  that  all  the  Grecian  cities 
should  enjoy  their  liberties.  But  this  agreement  did  not  last 
long ;  for  many  infractions  of  it  being  pretended  on  both  sides, 
as  soon  almost  as  it  was  made,  this  brought  them  all  again  into 
the  war :  but  the  true  reason  was  the  great  power  of  Antigonus, 
and  the  daily  growing  of  it  was  a  continual  terror  to  the  other 
three,  and  therefore  they  could  not  sit  qniet  till  they  had  sup- 
pressed it. 
B.C.310.  Alexander  the  son  of  Roxana  being  grown  up  to  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  °  Cassander  thought  it  not  consistent 
with  his  ambitious  designs  to  let  him  live  any  longer ;  for  he 
being  resolved  to  seize  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  for  himself,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  first  to  make  away  with  the  true  heir ; 
and  therefore  sent  to  the  castle  of  Amphipolis,  where  he  had  for 
several  years  shut  up  him  and  his  mother,  and  caused  them  both 
to  be  there  privately  murdered.  However  Ptolemy  in  his  Canon 
continues  to  reckon  the  years  of  his  reign  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  he  were  alive,  till  at  length  those  who  had  divided  the 
empire  of  Alexander  among  them,  after  having  long  usurped  the 
regal  authority,  took  also  the  regal  style,  and  declared  them- 
selves kings,  each  in  the  particular  countries  which  they  had 
taken  possession  of. 

Polysperchon,  who  governed  in  Peloponnesus,  hearing  of  the 
"  Diod.  Sic.  1.  19    Pint,  in  Demetrio.        "  Diod.  Sic.  1.  19,   Pansui.  in  Boeoticu. 
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death  of  Etoxana  ami  her  son,  Plaid  hold  of  this  occasion  to 
make  loud  exclamations  against  Caseander  for  the  fact,  accusing 
him  every  where  tor  tin-  villainy  of  it,  that  he  might  thereby 
excit<-  the  odium  of  tin'  Macedonians  against  him.  All  this  he 
pretended  to  do  out  of  his  zeal  and  affection  for  the  house  of 
Alexander;  and  to  make  the  greater  show  hereof,  he  sent  for 
Hercules,  the  other  son  of  Alexander,  which  he  had  by  liarsina 
tin-  widow  of  Memnon,  and  having  gotten  him  and  his  mother 
to  him  from  Pergamus,  where  hitherto  he  had  been  brought  up, 
he  proposed  to  the  Macedonians  the  instating  of  him  in  his 
father's  kingdom  ;  whi  h  very  much  terrifying  Cassander,  soon 
brought  him  to  an  agreement  with  him  on  his  own  terms,  and 
when  he  had  gained  those  terms,  having  obtained  all  that  he 
proposed,  for  the  better  securing  of  himself  in  the  possession  of 
them,  he  was  easily  induced  by  Gassander  to  cut  off  this  son  of 
Alexander  also.  And  therefore  the  next  year  following,  he 
caused  him  and  his  mother  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  same  vil- 
lainous manner  as  Cassander  had  the  other  son  and  his  mother 
before:  ami  thus  each  acted  his  part  in  destroying  the  heirs, 
that  alter  their  death  they  might  with  the  better  safety  share 
the  inheritance  between  them. 

Ptolemy  lhaving  renewed  the  war  against  Antigonus  for  the 
reason  1  have  mentioned,  took  by  his  lieutenants  several  cities 
from  him  in  Cilicia  and  elsewhere  :  but  Demetrius  soon  dispos- 
sessed him  again  of  all  in  Cilicia ;  and  other  of  Antigonus's  lieu- 
tenants had  the  same  success  against  him  in  other  places.  Only 
in  <  vprus,  Ptolemy  having,  by  the  cutting  off  of  Nicocles  king  of 
Paphos,  extinguished  all  the  interest  that  Antigonus  had  in  that 
island,  thereby  secured  it  wholly  to  himself. 

This  year  r  Epicurus,  being  thirty-two  years  old,  first  began 
to  poison  the  world  with  his  impious  philosophy.  He  first  taught 
it  at  Mitylene  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  and  afterwards  at  Lampsa- 
cus  on  the  Hellespont,  and  after  that  at  Athens,  of  which  city 
he  originally  was  :  he  returned  thither  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  and  there  kept  his  school  in  a  garden,  till  the  sixty- 
third  of  his  age,  in  which  he  died.  According  to  him  all  things 
were  first  made,  and  have  ever  since  subsisted,  by  chance;  for 
he  denied  that  the  world  was  created  by  the  power  of  God,  or  is 
at  all  governed  by  his  providence.     He  held  also  that  there  is 

i»  Diod.  Sic.  1   20.    1'ausan.  in  Boeoticis.         r  Laortius  in  Vita  Epicuri.     See  Stan- 
M  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  20.  ley's  History  of  Philosophy,  part  13. 
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no  future  state,  but  that  this  world  is  every  man's  all,  and  that 
the  highest  felicity  attainable  here  is  the  highest  good  that  man 
is  capable  of,  and  this  he  placed  in  indolence  of  body  and  tran- 
quillity of  mind ;  but  held  that  virtue  and  morality  were  the 
only  true  means  of  attaining  thereto.  And  therefore,  though 
our  modern  infidels  build  their  impious  doctrines  upon  Epicu- 
rus's  philosophy,  yet  they  cannot  their  immoral  and  wicked  lives  ; 
for  if  virtue  alone  be  the  only  true  way  whereby  to  attain  that 
indolence  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  in  which,  according 
to  this  scheme,  the  highest  felicity  of  man  doth  consist,  it  must 
certainly  be  every  man's  highest  wisdom  to  practise  it.  Out  of 
this  impious  school  have  sprung  the  Sadducees  of  the  Jews,  the 
Zendichees  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  Deists  of  the  present  age. 
The  first  of  those,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged,  went  no  farther 
than  to  the  denial  of  angels,  spirits,  and  a  future  state  ;  for  they 
acknowledged  the  world  to  be  created  by  the  power  of  God,  and 
to  be  governed  by  his  providence  ;  and  therefore  they  received 
the  law  of  Moses,  but  with  the  expectation  of  none  other  than 
of  temporal  blessings  for  the  reward  of  keeping  it ;  but  the 
other  two  go  thoroughstitch  with  the  whole  of  this  impious 
scheme,  excepting  only  that  part  of  it  which  recommends  a  vir- 
tuous life. 

B.C. 309.  Ptolemy,  to  make  himself  amends  for  his  losses  in  Cilicia, 
s invaded  Pamphylia  and  Lycia,  and  other  maritime  parts  of 
Asia,  and  divested  Antigonus  of  Phaselis,  Caunus,  Mindus,  and 
several  other  cities,  which  he  before  held  on  those  coasts. 

B.C.308.  And  then  'sailing  into  the  JEgean  sea,  now  called  the  Archi- 
pelago, he  took  in  the  island  of  Andrus,  and  from  thence  passing 
to  the  continent,  there  possessed  himself  of  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and 
several  other  places.  While  he  was  in  those  parts,  he  enter- 
tained a  correspondency  with  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander. 
She  was  the  same  that  was  married  to  Alexander  king  of  Epi- 
rus,  at  the  time  when  her  father  Philip  was  slain,  and  had  ever 
since  the  death  of  her  husband  (who  fell  in  his  wars  in  Italy) 
lived  a  widow,  and  for  several  years  past  had  her  residence  at 
Sardis  in  Lydia ;  but  being  there  ill  used  by  Antigonus,  under 
whose  power  that  city  was,  Ptolemy  took  that  opportunity  to 
draw  her  over  to  his  party,  and  invited  her  to  him,  hoping 
to  make  her  presence  with  him  turn  to  his  advantage  in  his 
war  with  Antigonus.     But  when  she  had  put  herself  upon  the 

s  Diodor.  Sic  lib.  2C.  f  Diodor.  Sir.  ibid. 
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journey  to  go  to  him,  Antigonus\s  lieutenant,  who  governed  for 
him  at  Sard  is,  Btopped  hex  on  the  road  j  and  having  brought  her 
back  thither  again,  caused  her  a  little  aft  r,  by  the  order  of 
Antigonus,  privately  to  be  put  to  death.  Whereon  Antigonus 
coming  himself  to  Sardi.s,  condemned  to  death  those  women  of 
her  retinue,  by  whose  hands  the  murder  was  committed,  and 
then  celebrated  the  funeral  of  the  dead  lady  in  a  very  solemn 
and  sumptuous  manner,  thinking  thereby  to  avoid  the  odium 
and  infamy  of  the  fact  ;  whereas  such  hypocritical  devices  do 
most  an  end  prove  those  facts  which  they  are  contrived  to  dis- 
own, and  rather  increase  than  prevent  the  detestation  that  is 
due  to  the  authors  of  them  :  but  this  was  not  the  only  vile  fact 
lie  committed.  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  built  their  interest  upon 
the  clemency  and  justice  of  their  government,  whereby  they 
established  to  themselves  lasting  empires,  which  continued  in 
their  families  for  many  generations  after.  But  Antigonus  being 
a  man  of  a  quite  contrary  disposition,  acted  all  by  violence, 
sticking  at  nothing  that  he  thought  would  promote  his  interest, 
how  wicked  or  vile  soever  ;  and  therefore,  according  to  this 
rule  of  proceeding,  every  thing  and  every  person  was  to  be  re- 
moved that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  designs,  without  any  regard 
had  either  to  justice  or  humanity ;  and  thus  he  proceeded  to 
support  himself  by  force  only,  till  at  length  that  failing,  he  lost 
both  his  empire  and  his  life  with  it :  and  may  such  be  the  fate 
of  all  others  that  follow  the  same  courses  ! 

Ophelias,  prince  of  Libya  and  Cyrene,  "being  slain  by  Aga-B.C.307. 
thocles  king  of  Sicily,  Ptolemy  again  recovered  these  provinces. 
Ophelias  was  a  soldier  of  Alexanders,  and  after  his  death  fol- 
lowed the  fortune  of  Ptolemy,  and  went  with  him  into  Egypt : 
from  thence  he  was  sent  by  him  to  reduce  Libya  and  Cyrene  to 
his  obedience,  these  being  provinces  assigned  to  Ptolemy,  as  well 
as  Egypt  and  Arabia,  on  the  division  of  the  empire  ;  in  which 
expedition  having  succeeded,  and  being  thereon  made  governor 
for  Ptolemy  of  these  countries,  he  seized  them  for  himself ;  and 
Ptolemy's  other  engagements,  against  Antigonus  and  Demetrius, 
not  giving  him  leisure  to  look  that  way,  he  continued  undisturbed 
in  the  possession  of  them  till  this  year  :  but  Agathocles  being 
now  in  Africa,  making  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  find- 
ing he  wanted  more  strength  to  carry  it  on,  invited  Ophelias 
into  an  alliance  with  him,  promising  him  no  less  than  the  empire 

u  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  20.  Jnstin.  lib.  22.  cap.  7. 
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of  all  Africa  for  the  reward  of  the  undertaking.  This  bait  was 
readily  swallowed  by  Ophelias  ;  and  therefore  having  gotten 
together  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  after  a  long  march 
he  joined  Agathocles  with  them,  in  the  territories  of  the  Car- 
thaginians :  but  the  wicked  tyrant,  when  strengthened  by  so 
great  a  reinforcement,  having  gained  all  that  he  intended,  trea- 
cherously cut  off  Ophelias,  and  used  his  army  only  for  his  own 
interest.  How  this  succeeded  with  him,  I  shall  not  here  relate. 
All  that  is  to  my  purpose  is,  to  shew  how  Ptolemy  after  this 
again  recovered  the  provinces  of  Libya  and  Cyrene  :  for  Ophelias 
being  thus  slain,  and  this  ill-projected  expedition  having  drained 
those  countries  of  all  their  forces,  they  forthwith  fell  again  under 
the  power  of  Ptolemy  without  opposition,  and  he  and  his  suc- 
cessors continued  to  hold  them  as  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt  for  several  ages  after  ;  and  under  the  protection  of  those 
princes,  the  colony  of  the  Jews,  which  had  been  there  planted 
by  this  first  Ptolemy  (as  hath  been  above  mentioned)  increased 
and  grew  to  a  great  number ;  for,  xin  the  time  of  Vespasian,  no 
fewer  than  three  thousand  of  them  were  put  to  death  in  that 
country  for  one  mutiny  ;  and  yet  within  a  few  years  after,  y  under 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  they  mastered  the  whole  province,  and  slew 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  it  above  two  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons ;  which  could  not  have  been  done,  had  not  they  been  a  great 
number  that  effected  it.  This  Ophelias  *had  for  his  wife  Eury- 
dice,  a  fair  Athenian  lady,  of  the  descendants  of  Miltiades.  On 
the  death  of  her  husband  she  returned  to  Athens,  where  Deme- 
trius meeting  her  the  next  year  after,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
took  her  to  wife. 
B.C. 306.  For  Demetrius  acame  thither  in  the  beginning  of  that  year, 
to  restore,  as  he  pretended,  the  liberties  of  that  and  the  other 
cities  of  Greece  ;  but  in  reality  to  expel  thence  the  garrison  of 
Cassander,  and  depress  his  power  in  those  parts ;  which  having 
fully  effected,  by  driving  Demetrius  Phalereus  out  of  that  city, 
he  returned  again  to  his  father. 

This  Demetrius  Phalereus  bhad  governed  Athens  under  Cas- 
sander ten  years  :  and  never  were  the  Athenians  under  a  cmore 
just  government,  or  enjoyed  greater  peace  and  happiness,  than 


«  Joseph,  de  Rollo  .Tud.  lib.  7.  cap. 31.  b  Laertiaa  in  Vita  Demetrii  Phalcrei. 

\i|iliilin.  in  Trajano.  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  18. 

'  Plutanhus  in  Demetrio.  c  Cicero  do  Leg.  lib.  :.  et  in  Oratione 

11  Diod.  Sic.  lib   20.    Pint,  in  Demotrio.  pro  Knbirio.    /Elian.  Hist.  Var.  1.  ,}.  c.  17. 
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while-  he  prodded  over  them;  and  in  acknowledgment  hereof, 
they  erected  for  him  daa  many  statues  in  that  city  as  there  were 
days  in  the  year,  and  than  this  a  greater  honour  was  never  done 
to  ans  oitizen  of  that  place;  and  of  all  this,  and  much  more,  was 
he  \\'U  deserving:  for  he  was  not  only  a  learned  philosopher, 
but  also  a  person  of  great  wisdom,  justice,  and  probity;  and 
these  virtues  he  exercised  in  a  very  eminent  degree  through  all 
the  acts  of  his  government.  On  his  now  being  dispossessed  of 
it,  he  retired  t<>  Gassander,  and  after  his  death  went  into  Egypt 
to  Ptolemy,  and  is  said  there  eto  have  had  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  Ptolemy's  library,  and  to  have  procured  for  it  that  trans- 
lation of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek,  which  we  now  call 
the  Septuagint;  of  which  we  shall  treat  hereafter  in  its  proper 
place,  where  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  of  him. 

Demetrius-,  on  his  return  from  Athens,  fwas  sent  by  his  father, 
with  a  great  fleet  and  army,  to  dispossess  Ptolemy  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus  ;  and  therefore  sailing  thither,  he  made  a  descent 
u] M.n  it  at  Carpasia  ;  and  having  taken  that  city  and  Urania, 
he  marched  to  Salamine,  the  capital  of  the  whole  island.  Mene- 
laus,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  chief  commander 
tor  him  in  Cyprus,  being  at  that  time  with  most  of  his  forces  in 
Salamine,  went  forth  on  his  approach  to  that  place,  and  gave 
him  battle  ;  but  being  overborne  by  the  number  and  valour  of 
the  enemy,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  into  the  city,  with  the  loss 
of  a  thousand  of  his  men  slain,  and  three  thousand  taken  pri- 
soners, and  there  prepare  for  the  bearing  of  a  siege.  From 
whence  Ptolemy  having  an  account  sent  him  of  his  misfortune, 
got  ready  a  great  fleet  with  all  the  expedition  he  was  able,  and 
sailed  thither  for  his  succour  :  this  brought  on  a  great  fight  at 
sea  between  the  contending  princes  ;  in  which  Demetrius  hav- 
ing obtained  the  victory,  Ptolemy  was  forced  to  take  his  flight 
back  into  Egypt  with  eight  ships  only,  leaving  all  behind  him  in 
the  power  of  the  conqueror ;  whereon  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus, 
with  all  the  forces,  shipping,  and  magazines,  that  Ptolemy  had 
therein,  fell  into  his  hands :  the  prisoners  at  land  amounted  to 
about  seventeen  thousand  men,  besides  the  mariners  taken  on 
board  the  fleet.     Menelaus  the  brother,  and  Leontiscus  the  son 

<l  Laertius,  ibid,     l'linius,  lib.  34.  c.  $.  c  Aristcas.    Jos.  Antiq.  lib.  12.  cap.  2. 

Btrabo,  lib.  9.    Comeliui  Nepofl  in  Mil-  f  Plutarchus  in  Demetrio.  Diodor.  Sic. 

tiade.     Plutarcboi  in  libro  do  Kcipublicse  lib.  20.    Justin,  lib.  15.  cap.  1. 
gerendte  Preceptis. 
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of  Ptolemy,  being  among  the  captives,  Demetrius  sent  them 
both  home,  with  their  friends  and  dependents,  without  ransom, 
in  remembrance  of  the  like  kindness  shewn  him  by  Ptolemy  after 
the  battle  of  Gaza.  All  the  rest  he  incorporated  into  his  own 
forces ;  so  that  hereby  he  very  much  increased  his  military 
strength,  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  enlarged  his  father's 
dominions,  by  adding  this  large  and  rich  island  to  them. 

Antigonus,  on  the  news  of  this  victory,  being  very  much  elated 
by  it,  thenceforth  s  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  wore  a  crown ; 
and  sent  another  crown  to  Demetrius,  and  gave  the  title  of  king 
to  him  also ;  and  from  this  time  they  both  used  it  in  all  their 
epistles,  orders,  decrees,  and  other  writings  ;  which  the  Egyptians 
hearing  of,  that  Ptolemy,  to  whom  they  bore  great  affection, 
might  not  seem  lessened  by  his  misfortunes,  they  gave  him  also 
the  same  title.  This  example  being  followed  by  Lysimachus, 
Cassander,  and  Seleucus,  they  also  about  the  same  time  assumed 
the  title  of  kings,  each  in  their  respective  territories  ;  in  which 
they  had  all  along  before  usurped  the  regal  authority. 
B.C. 305.  By  this  time  Seleucus  hwas  grown  very  great  in  the  East; 
for  having  slain  Nicanor  in  battle,  who  was  sent  against  him 
by  Antigonus,  he  not  only  secured  to  himself  hereby  Media, 
Assyria,  and  Babylon,  but  carrying  his  arms  farther,  reduced 
under  him  Persia,  Bactria,  Hyrcania,  and  all  the  other  provinces 
on  this  side  the  Indus,  which  Alexander  had  before  made  him- 
self master  of. 

Antigonus,  to  'pursue  the  blow  which  Demetrius  had  given 
Ptolemy  in  Cyprus,  drew  together  into  Syria  an  army  of  near 
an  hundred  thousand  men  for  the  invading  of  Egypt,  hoping 
there  to  get  as  easy  a  victory  over  him  as  he  had  at  Cyprus,  and 
so  dispossess  him  of  that  country  also.  While  he  marched 
thither  with  his  bulky  army,  Demetrius  his  son  coasted  him  with 
as  great  a  fleet  at  sea,  till  they  came  both  to  Gaza,  where  having 
concerted  matters  between  them,  Demetrius  sailed  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  country  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  while 
Antigonus  invaded  it  by  land.  It  was  not  without  great  diffi- 
culties that  Antigonus  passed  the  deserts  that  lay  between 
Palestine  and  Egypt ;  and  when  he  was  arrived  in  Egypt,  he 
found  much  greater  :  and  Demetrius  met  with  no  less  at  sea ; 

g  Plutarch,  in  Demctrio.    Diodor.  Sic.     lib.  19  et  20.   Justin,  lib.  15.  cap.  4. 
I.20.    Justin.  1.  15.  c.  2.    1  Maccab.  i.  9.  '  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  20.     Plutarchus  in 

11  Appian.  in    Syriacis.      Diodor.   Sic.     Demetrio. 
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for  stoiins  had  much  shattered  his  fleet,  and  Ptolemy  had  so 

well  guarded  all  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  that  he  «•« >tihl  find  n<> 

aoeeas  t<>  put  on  shore  at  any  of  them:  neither  could  Antigonus 

make  any  better  progress  with  his  army  at  land;  for  Ptolemy 

had  so  carefully  provided  against  him  in  all  places,  and  so 

strongly  guarded  all  passes  and  avenues,  that  he  could  make  no 

impression  upon  him  any  where;  and  (what  afflicted  him  most) 

great  numbers  <>t'  his  men  daily  deserted  from  him  to  the  enemy: 

for  Ptolemy  having  sent  boats  to  several  places  on  the  river,  where 

Antigonus"  s  soldiers  came  for  watering,  caused  it  to  be  there 

proclaimed  from  those  boats,  within  their  hearing,  that  whoever 

should  eome  over  to  him  from  Antigonus's  army,  if  he  were  a 

common  soldier  he  should  have  ktwo  minas,  and  if  a  commander 

'a  talent ;   whereon  great  numbers  of  them,  as  well  commanders 

as  private  soldiers,  especially  of  the  mercenaries,  went  over  to 

him.  and  that  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  but  especially 

out  of  the  greater  liking  they  had  to  Ptolemy:   for  Antigonus 

being  a  crabbed    mold    man,   and   very  haughty,  morose,  and 

severe,  Ptolemy,  by  reason  of  the  benignity  of  his  temper,  and 

his  humane  and  courteous  carriage  to  all  he  had  to  do  with, 

had  the  affections  of  all  men  much  beyond  him.      Antigonus 

therefore,  after  he  had  in  vain  hovered   over  the  outskirts  of 

Egypt  till  all  his  provisions  were  spent,  finding  he  could  gain 

no  advantage  on  Ptolemy,  but  that  his  army  daily  diminished 

by  sickness  and  desertions,  and  he  could  no  longer  subsist  the 

remainder  in  that  country,  was  forced  to  return  back  into  Syria 

with  baffle  and  disgrace,  having  lost  great  numbers  of  his  men 

at  land,  and  many  also  of  his  ships  at  sea,  in  this  unsuccessful 

expedition.     Hereon  Ptolemy  wrote  to  Lysimachus,  Cassander, 

and  Seleucus,  of  his  success  ;  and  having  renewed  his  league  with 

them  against  this  their  common  enemy,  he  became  thenceforth 

firmly  settled  in  his   kingdom,  and  was  never  after  any  more 

disturbed   in   it:    and  therefore  Ptolemy  the  astronomer  here 

plaoeth  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  from  hence  reckoneth 

the  years  of  it  in  his  Chronological  Canon.     Therein,  till  now, 

he  continued  to  compute  by  the  years  cf  Alexander  ^gus, 

though  he  had  been  slain  five  years  before:  but  this  fortunate 

turn  in  favour  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  firm   .settlement  which  he 

obtained  hereby  in  the  throne,  gave  him  a  new  epocha  after  that 

k  i.e.  about  six  pounds  live  shillings    eight  pounds  of  our  money, 
of  our  money.  '"    Hi-   was    now   about   eighty    years 

1  i.e.  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-     old. 

it  r  2 
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to  go  by,  which  took   its   beginning  from  the  seventh  day  of 
November,  nineteen  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 

B.C. 304.  The  "Ehodians  subsisting  chiefly  by  their  trade  with  Egypt, 
for  this  reason  adhered  to  the  interest  of  Ptolemy ;  and  when 
sent  to  by  Antigonus  for  the  assistance  of  some  of  their  shipping 
in  the  Cyprian  war,  they  refused  to  aid  him  with  any  for  that 
undertaking.  Antigonus  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  Egyptian 
expedition  was  over,  sent  Demetrius  with  a  fleet  and  army  to 
reduce  that  island  to  his  obedience  :  but  after  a  year's  time 
spent  in  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  the  chief  city  in  it,  not  being  able 
to  take  the  place,  he  was  content  to  make  a  peace  with  them 
upon  terms,  that  they  should  associate  with  Antigonus  in  all  his 
wars,  except  only  against  Ptolemy :  for  it  being  chiefly  by  the 
assistance  of  Ptolemy  that  they  were  enabled  to  sustain  so  long 
a  siege,  and  were  at  length  so  happily  delivered  from  it,  they 
would  make  no  peace  which  should  oblige  them  to  act  any  thing 
against  him ;  and  when  the  enemy  was  gone,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  aid  which  he  had  given  them  in  this  dangerous  war, 
having,  for  the  greater  solemnity,  first  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Jupiter  Hammon  about  it,  they  consecrated  unto  him  a  grove  ; 
and,  for  his  greater  honour,  made  it  a  very  sumptuous  work  : 
for  it  being  a  furlong  square,  they  surrounded  it  with  a  most 
stately  portico  on  every  side,  and  from  his  name  called  it  the 
Ptolemeum ;  and  there,  according  to  the  impious  flattery  of 
those  times,  they  paid  divine  honours  unto  him ;  and  in  com- 
memoration of  their  being  thus  saved  by  him  in  this  war,  °they 
gave  him  the  additional  name  of  Soter,  that  is,  the  saviour ;  by 
which  he  is  commonly  called  by  historians,  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  other  Ptolemies  that  after  reigned  in  that  country. 

B.C. 303.  Seleucus  having  secured  himself  in  the  possession  of  all  the 
countries  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  river  Indus,  Pmade  war 
upon  Sandrocottus,  for  the  making  of  himself  master  of  India 
also  :  this  Sandrocottus  1  was  an  Indian  by  birth,  and  of  a  very 
mean  original ;  but  giving  out  that  he  would  deliver  his  country 
from  the  tyranny  of  foreigners,  under  this  pretence  got  together 
an  army,  and  by  degrees  having  increased  it  to  a  great  number, 
took  the  advantage,  while  Alexander's  successors  were  engaged 
in  war  against  each  other,  to  expel  the  Macedonians  out  of  all 

n  Diod.  Sic.  1.  20.    Plut.  in  Demetrio.  Q  Justin.    Diodor.    Appian.  ibid.    Plu- 

"  I'aiisnnias  in  Atticis.  fcarchus  in  Alexandra     Strabo,   lib.   16. 

V  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  20.     Justin,  lib.  15.  Arrianus  dc  Expeditionc  Alexandri,  1.  5. 
cap.  4.    Appianus  in  Syriacis. 
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those  Indian  provinces  which  Alexander  had  conquered,  and 
seized  them  t<>  himself.  To  recover  these  provinces  Seieucos 
marched  oyer  the  Indus:  but  finding  that  Sandrocottus  had  by 
tin-  time  brought  all  India  under  his  power,  and  from  the  several 
parts  of  it  drawn  into  the  Held  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand 
nun,  and  had  in  it  a  rast  number  of  elephants  managed  for  the 
war,  he  thought  not  fit  to  run  the  hazard  of  engaging  so  great 
a  power,  and  therefore  coming  to  a  treaty  with  him,  he  agreed, 
that  00  his  receiving  from  Sandrocottus  five  hundred  of  his 
elephants,  h<-  should  on  that  consideration  quit  to  him  all  his 
pretensions  in  India;  and  on  these  terms  peace  was  made  be- 
tween  them.  And  Seleucus  having  thus  settled  this  matter, 
marched  back  into  the  western  parts  to  make  war  against  An- 
tigonus ;  the  necessity  whereof  was  one  main  cause  that  hastened 
tin's  peace  with  Sandrocottus. 

For  rDemetrius.  after  he  had  ended  his  war  with  the  Rhodians, 
sailed  a  second  time  with  a  great  fleet  and  army  into  Greece, 
under  the  same  pretence  of  freeing  the  Grecian  cities,  but  in 
reality  to  weaken  and  suppress  the  power  of  Ptolemy  and  Cas- 
sander  in  those  parts,  and  there  dispossessed  Ptolemy  of  Sicyon, 
( lorinth,  and  most  of  the  other  places  which  he  held  in  Greece, 
and  pressed  so  hard  upon  Cassander,  that  he  was  forced  to  sue 
to  him  for  a  peace.  But  when  he  found  that  none  could  be  had  B.C. 302. 
but  upon  the  terms  of  resigning  himself  absolutely  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  Antigonus,  he  and  Lysimachus  having  had  con- 
sultation hereupon,  agreed  both  of  them  to  send  ambassadors  to 
Seleucus  and  Ptolemy,  with  a  representation  of  the  case  ;  by 
which  it  being  made  appear,  that  the  designs  of  Antigonus  were 
to  suppress  all  the  other  successors  of  Alexander,  and  usurp  the 
whole  empire  to  himself,  it  was  thought  time  for  them  all  to 
unite  together  against  him,  for  the  bringing  down  of  his  over- 
growing power  ;  and  therefore  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander, 
and  Lysimachus,  having  confederated  together  for  this  purpose, 
this  hastened  Seleucus  out  of  India  back  again  into  Assyria, 
there  to  provide  for  the  war.  The  first  operations  of  it  began 
on  the  Hellespont ;  for  Cassander  and  Lysimachus  having  con- 
certed matters  together  on  that  side,  it  was  agreed  between 
them,  that  while  the  former  remained  in  Europe  to  make  a  stand 
against  Demetrius  in  those  parts,  the  other,  with  as  many  forces 
as  could  be  spared  from  both  their  territories,  should  make 
an  invasion  upon  the  provinces  of  Antigonus  in  Asia  :  and 
r  Dioilor.  Sir.  lib.  20.  Platarchus  in  Demetrio.  Justin,  lib.  15.  cap.  4. 
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accordingly  Lysimachus  passed  the  Hellespont  with  a  great  army; 
and  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  desertions  and  revolts,  reduced 
Phrygia,  Lydia,  Lycaonia,  and  most  of  the  countries  from  the 
Propontis  to  the  river  Meander,  under  his  power.  Antigonus 
was  at  Antigonia,  a  new  city  built  by  him  in  the  upper  Syria, 
and  was  there  celebrating  solemn  games,  which  he  had  appointed 
in  that  place,  when  the  news  of  this  invasion  was  first  brought 
to  him.  On  his  hearing  hereof,  and  the  many  revolts  which  had 
been  made  from  him,  he  immediately  broke  up  his  sports,  and 
dismissing  the  assembly,  forthwith  set  himself  to  prepare  for  a 
march  against  the  enemy  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  gotten  all  the 
forces  together  which  he  had  in  those  parts,  he  hastened  with 
them  over  mount  Taurus  into  Cilicia  ;  and  having,  at  Quinda  in 
that  province,  taken  out  of  the  public  treasury  (which  was  there 
kept)  what  money  he  thought  necessary,  he  therewith  recruited 
and  augmented  his  forces  to  a  number  sufficient  for  his  purpose, 
and  then  marched  directly  against  the  enemy,  retaking  in  his 
way  many  of  those  places  which  had  revolted  from  him.  Lysi- 
machus, not  finding  himself  strong  enough  to  encounter  Antigo- 
nus, stood  upon  the  defensive  only,  till  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy 
should  come  up  to  his  assistance ;  and  in  this  manner  wore  out 
the  year's  war  till  both  sides  were  forced  to  go  into  winter 
quarters. 
B.C.  301.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  l  Seleucus  having  gotten 
together  a  great  army  at  Babylon,  marched  thence  into  Cappa- 
docia,  for  the  pursuing  of  the  war  against  Antigonus  :  of  which 
Antigonus  having  notice,  sent  for  Demetrius  out  of  Greece  to 
his  assistance  ;  who  immediately  obeying  his  father's  orders, 
transported  himself  to  Ephesus,  and  recovered  again  that  city 
to  Antigonus,  and  many  other  adjacent  places,  which  on  the 
coming  of  Lysimachus  into  Asia  had  revolted  from  him. 

Ptolemy,  on  Antigonus's  leaving  Syria,  took  the  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  invade  that  country,  and  soon  recovered  again 
all  Phoenicia,  Judsea,  and  Coele-Syria,  excepting  only  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  which  being  well  garrisoned,  held  out  against  him  for 
Antigonus.  For  the  reduction  of  them,  he  first  laid  siego  to 
Sidon  ;  but  as  he  was  carrying  it  on,  being  informed  that  Anti- 
gonus had  beaten  Seleucus  and  Lyshnacluis,  and  was  marching 
against  him  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
imposed  on  by  this  false  report,  and  therefore  forthwith  making 

'  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  :o.  Plutarch,  in  Demetrio.  A.ppian.  in  Syriads. 
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■  truce  with  the  Sidonians  for  five  months,  raised  the  siege,  and 
returned  into  Egypt. 

In  the  nit-aii  time,  tli.  I  the  confederated  princes  being 

got  together,  under  tin.-  command  of  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus 
on  the  <>ne  hand,  and  Demetrius  having  joined  Antigonus  on  the 
other,  the  controversy  between  them  was  soon  brought  to  a  de- 
cisive i-.-ue  in  ■  fierce  battle,  wherein  they  engaged  with  their 
whole  forces  against  each  other,  near  a  city  in  Phrygia  called 
Ipsus  ;  in  which  Antigonus  being  slain,  and  his  army  broken 
and  defeated,  the  confederates  gained  an  absolute  victory.  An- 
tigonus  was  past  eighty  years  old,  some  say  past  eighty-four, 
when  he  thus  tell.  Demetrius  finding  the  battle  lost,  and  his 
lather  slain,  made  his  escape  to  Ephesus,  with  five  thousand 
loot  and  four  thousand  horse,  which  were  all  the  remains  which 
he  could  pick  up  of  near  ninety  thousand  men,  with  which  he 
and  his  lather  entered  the  field  of  battle  :  with  these  he  went  on 
board  his  fleet,  which  he  had  there  left  on  his  coming  out  of 
Greece;  and  shifting  from  place  to  place,  sometimes  met  with 
good  fortune,  and  sometimes  with  bad  ;  and  although  he  still 
retained  some  territories  in  Greece  and  elsewhere,  and  after- 
wards for  some  years  reigned  in  Macedonia,  yet  he  could  never 
recover  his  father  s  empire  ;  but  for  the  seventeen  years  which 
he  afterwards  lived,  met  with  disappointments  in  all  attempts 
which  he  made  towards  it,  till  at  length  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Seleucus,  he  died  in  the  prison  which  he  confined  him  to. 
Among  the  territories  which  he  retained  for  some  time  after  this 
battle,  were  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

After  the  death  of  Antigonus,  Pthe  four  confederated  princes 
divided  his  dominions  between  them  ;  and  hereby  the  whole  em- 
pire of  Alexander  became  parted,  and  settled  into  four  king- 
doms. Ptolemy  had  Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia,  Ccele-Syria,  and 
Palestine  ;  Cassander,  Macedon  and  Greece  ;  Lysimachus, 
Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  some  other  of  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  Seleucus,  all  the  rest. 
And  these  four  were  the  3  four  horns  of  the  he  goat  mentioned 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  which  grew  up  after 
the  breaking  off  of  the  first  horn  :  that  first  horn  rwas  Alexan- 
der king  of  Gneeia,  who  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  ;  and  the  'other  four  horns  were  these  four  kings 
who  sprung  up  after  him,  and  divided  his  empire  bctwrcen  them. 

p  Diod.  Kic  1.  20.    Plutarch,  in  Deme-        'i  Dan.  viii.         r  Dan.  viii.  21.  xi.  3. 
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And  these  also  were  the  four  heads  of  the  leopard, l  spoken  of  in 
another  place  of  the  same  prophecies  :  and  their  four  kingdoms 
were  the  four  parts,  into  which,  according  to  the  same  prophet, 
the  kingdom  of  the  mighty  king  (i.  e.  of  Alexander)  should  be 
broken,  and  divided  towards  (i.  e.  according  to  the  number  of)  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  among  those  four  kings,  who  shoidd  not  be 
of  his  posterity,  as  neither  of  the  four  above  mentioned  were  : 
and  therefore  by  this  last  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alexander 
were  all  these  prophecies  exactly  fulfilled.  There  were  indeed 
former  partitions  of  it  into  provinces  among  governors,  under 
the  brother  and  son  of  Alexander  :  but  this  last  only  was  a  par- 
tition of  it  into  kingdoms  among  kings ;  and  therefore  of  this 
only  can  these  prophecies  be  understood.  For  it  is  plain  they 
speak  of  the  four  successors  of  Alexander  as  uof  four  kings  ; 
where  they  are  represented  by  four  horns,  they  are  x  expressly 
called  so ;  and  where  they  are  represented  by  yfour  heads,  the 
very  symbol  speaks  them  so  :  for  who  are  heads  of  kingdoms, 
but  the  kings  that  reign  over  them  \  The  leopard  in  that  pro- 
phecy was  the  empire  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  four  heads 
were  the  four  kings  that  after  Alexander  divided  it  into  four 
kingdoms,  and,  as  kings,  reigned  over  them  :  but  none  of  Alex- 
ander's successors  were  kings  till  about  three  years  before  this 
last  division  of  his  empire  was  made.  At  first  indeed  there  were 
five  kings  of  these  successors  :  but  Antigonus  not  being  king 
above  three  years,  and  his  kingdom  being  absolutely  extinguished 
in  his  death,  for  this  reason  these  prophecies  take  no  notice  of 
him,  but  confine  the  succession  of  the  great  horn  to  these  four 
only  who  conquered  him.  And  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  that 
though  Antigonus  and  the  other  four  called  themselves  kings 
three  years  before  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  which  produced  this  last 
partition,  yet  it  was  still  then  only  a  precarious  title,  which  each 
assumed  by  his  own  authority  only.  But  after  this  battle,  there 
being  a  league  made  between  the  four  survivors,  who  conquered 
in  it,  whereby  each  of  them  had  their  dominions  set  out  to  them 
into  so  many  kingdoms,  and  each  of  them  were  authorized  by 
the  consent  of  all  to  govern  them  as  kings  independent  of  all 
superiors ;  from  this  time  only  can  their  respective  divisions  be 
truly  and  properly  reckoned  as  kingdoms,  and  they  as  kings  to 
preside  over  them  :  and  in  all  their  contests,  which  they  or  their 
successors  afterwards  had  about  the  limits  of  their  several  king- 
Moms,  they  always  appealed  to  this  league,  as  the  original  charter 
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by  which  they  held  their  kingdoms,  and  that  regal  authority  by 

which  tin  \  reigned  over  them.  And  therefore  from  the  making 
of  this  league  only  can  they  properly  and  in  the  truest  sense  be 
•  ■ailed  kings;  and  they  were  four  only,  that  is  Ptolemy,  Seleu- 
ouB,  Gassander,  and  Lysimachus,  that  were  so  by  virtue  of  it: 
and  to  these  four  do  the  prophecies  refer. 

Oniaa,  the  first  of  that  name,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  beingB.C.300. 
dead,  he  was  'succeeded  in  the  high  priesthood  by  Simon  his 
son,  who,  from  the  holiness  of  his  life,  and  the  great  righteous- 
ness which  shone  forth  in  all  his  actions,  was  called  Simon  the 
dust.  He  was  the  first  of  that  name  that  was  high  priest,  and 
lived  in  that  office  nine  years. 

leuous,  after  his  victory  over  Antigonus,  having  seized  the 
upper  Syria,  a there  built  Antioch  on  the  river  Orontes,  which 
afterwards  for  many  ages  became  the  queen  of  the  East:  for 
here  the  Syrian  kings  had  the  seat  of  their  empire,  and  here  the 
Roman  governors  who  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  East  had 
their  residence :  and  when  Christianity  prevailed,  it  became  the 
see  of  the  chief  patriarch  of  the  Asian  churches.  It  was  situated 
on  the  river  Orontes,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  place  where  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  sea  :  it  is 
b  reckoned  to  be  in  the  midway  by  land  between  Constantinople 
and  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  to  be  about  seven  hundred  miles 
distant  from  each.  He  called  it  Antioch,  say  some,  from  the 
name  of  his  father ;  others,  from  the  name  of  his  son  ;  and  others, 
from  that  of  both :  for  Antiochus  was  the  name  of  his  father,  as 
well  as  of  the  son  that  succeeded  him  in  his  kingdom.  He  built 
sixteen  other  cities,  which  he  called  by  the  same  name :  whereof 
one  was  in  Pisidia,  of  which  cmention  is  made  in  the  Scripture; 
but  Antioch  on  the  Orontes  was  the  most  remarkable  of  them. 
Antigonus  had  not  long  before  cl built  a  city  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  from  his  name  he  called  Antigonia,  and  intended  to 
have  made  it  the  chief  seat  of  his  empire  :  this  Seleucus  razed 
to  the  ground ;  and  having  employed  the  materials  to  build  this 
new  city,  transplanted  all  the  inhabitants  thither:  these  cities 
having  both  stood  on  the  Orontes,  and  very  near  each  other,  the 
benefit  of  the  river  and  the  smallness  of  the  distance  made  the 
transportation  the   more  easy.      He  e built  also   several  other 
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cities  in  that  country;  whereof  there  were  three  of  especial  note  : 
one  of  them  he  called  Seleucia,  from  his  own  name  ;  another 
Apamia,  from  Apama  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Artabazus  the 
Persian  ;  and  the  third  Laodicea,  from  Laodice  his  mother. 
Apamia  and  Seleucia  stood  upon  the  same  river  with  Antioch  ; 
the  former  above  it,  and  the  other  fifteen  miles  below  it,  and 
five  from  the  place  where  that  river  falls  into  the  sea ;  and  upon 
the  same  coast,  towards  the  south,  lay  Laodicea.  For  the  sake 
of  these  four  cities,  the  country  in  which  they  stood  had  the 
name  of  Tetrapolis,  i.  e.  the  country  of  the  four  cities,  not  but  that 
there  were  several  other  cities  in  it ;  but  these  being  of  more 
eminent  note,  and  making  four  distinct  governments,  on  which 
all  the  rest  were  dependents,  from  hence  they  gave  occasion  for 
the  name  to  that  country ;  and  indeed  it  was  no  more  than  an 
occasional  name  given  it  for  this  reason.  The  true  name  of  it 
was  Seleucis :  this  Seleucus  gave  it  from  his  own  name ;  and  it 
extended  southward  as  far  as  Ccele-Syria :  for  Syria  was  divided 
into  three  parts  ;  Syria,  properly  so  called  ;  Ccele-Syria,  or  the 
hollow  Syria ;  and  Syria  Palestina.  The  first  of  these,  which  I 
call  the  upper  Syria,  contained  Commagena,  Cyrrhestica,  Seleu- 
cis, and  some  other  small  districts,  and  extended  from  the  moun- 
tain Amanus  on  the  north  to  the  mountain  Libanus  on  the 
south,  and  was  afterwards  called  Syria  Antiochena.  The  second 
reached  from  Libanus  to  Anti- Libanus,  including  Damascus  and 
its  territories  ;  which  consisting  mostly  of  deep  valleys  between 
high  mountains,  it  was  for  this  reason  called  Ccele-Syria,  i.e.  the 
hollow  Syria.  From  Anti-Libanus  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  was 
Syria  Palestina ;  and  the  maritime  parts  of  the  two  latter,  from 
Aradus  to  Gaza,  was  that  which  the  Greeks  called  Phoenicia. 
13ut  not  only  Seleucis,  but  Antioch  itself,  was  also  called  Tetra- 
polis, but  from  another  reason ;  that  is,  because  it  consisted  of 
four  quarters  as  of  so  many  cities ;  the  first  of  them  only  was 
built  by  Seleucus,  the  second  by  those  who  flocked  thither  on  its 
being  made  the  capital  of  the  Syro- Macedonian  empire,  the  third 
by  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  the  fourth  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes : 
each  of  these  quarters  had  its  proper  wall,  whereby  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  and  were  also  enclosed  by  one  common  wall 
encompassing  the  whole.  The  place  where  it  stood  was  very 
liable  to  earthquakes,  and  it  often  suffered  exceedingly  by  them  : 
however,  it  continued  for  near  sixteen  hundred  years  to  be  the 
chief  city  of  the  East,  till  at  length,  fA.  D.  1265,  it  was  taken 

'  Golii  Notte  ad  Alfraganum,  p,  280. 
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from  tin-  western  Christians  by  Bibars,  sultan  of  Egypt,  and 
utterly  destroyed  by  him.  Since  that,  Aleppo  hath  succeeded 
in  its  stead  to  be  the  metropolis  of  those  eastern  parts.  &AU 
the  walls  are  -till  remaining,  that  is,  the  walls  of  each  quarter, 
a<  w  II  m  those  which  Bnrronnd  the  whole;  but  all  being  deso- 
lated within,  excepting  some  few  houses,  which  make  only  ;i 
small  and  contemptible  village,  those  four  quarters  of  the  city 
look  only  as  so  many  fields  within  their  enclosures.  It  is  now 
called  Anthakia,  but  is  remarkable  for  nothing  else  but  its 
ruins.  The  b  patriarchal  see,  which  once  adorned  it,  hath  since 
its  desolation  been  translated  to  Damascus:  but  he  that  hath 
at  present  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Antioch  in  that  place  scarce 
reacheth  the  figure  formerly  borne  by  the  meanest  deacon  of 
that  <  Ihureh  :  to  so  low  a  condition  is  the  state  of  Christianity 
now  sunk  in  those  parts. 

Daphne  'was  reckoned  a  suburb  of  this  city,  though  at  the 
distance  of  about  four  or  five  of  our  miles  from  it.  There  Seleu- 
cus  planted  a  grove  which  was  ten  miles  in  compass,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  built  a  temple,  and  consecrated  both  to  Apollo  and 
I  >iana,  making  the  whole  an  asylum.  This  was  the  same  to 
Antioch  that  ]Jaise  was  to  Home,  and  Canopus  to  Alexandria ; 
that  is,  the  place  where  the  inhabitants  resorted  for  their  plea- 
sures, for  which  it  was  excellently  fitted  :  for  kit  had  most  deli- 
cious fountains  and  rivulets  of  the  best  water,  most  pleasant 
walks  of  cypress  trees  in  the  grove,  and  the  purest  air,  and 
every  thing  else  that  nature  could  afford  for  pleasure  and 
delight ;  which  being  farther  improved  by  all  the  arts  of  luxury, 
w  hatsoever  could  any  way  administer  to  a  voluptuous  enjoyment 
'was  there  to  be  had  in  the  utmost  excess ;  and  the  Antiochians, 
as  their  corrupt  inclinations  led  them,  there  resorted  for  it.  So 
that  though  the  place  had  been  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Diana, 
it  was  by  the  Antiochians  in  reality  wholly  devoted  to  Bacchus 
and  Venus,  which  made  it  so  infamous,  that  Daphnicis  moribus 
vivere,  i.  e.  to  live  after  the  manners  0/  Daphne,  grew  into  a  pro- 
verb, to  express  the  most  luxurious  and  dissolute  way  of  living  : 
and  all  that  had  any  regard  to  their  reputation  for  virtue  and 
modesty  avoided  to  go  thither.  And  Cassius  the  Roman  general, 
on  his  coming  to  Antioch,  by  public  proclamation  prohibited 
all  his  soldiers  from  going  to  that  place,  under  the  penalty  of 

B  Idem,  \>.  281.  k  Procopius  Persicorum,  lib.  2. 
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being  cashiered,  that  they  might  not  be  corrupted  by  the  luxury 
and  debaucheries  of  it.  It  was  so  noted  a  place,  that  to  distin- 
guish this  Antioch,  near  which  it  lay,  from  the  many  other  cities 
that  were  of  the  same  name  elsewhere,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  so  was  it  as  often  called  Antioch 
me77t  AcHpvr},  i.  e.  Antioch  near  Daphne. 

B.C. 299.  Lysimachus,  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  kingdom,  "made  a 
strict  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  and  for  the  firmer  cementing  of  it, 
took  to  wife  Arsinoe,  one  of  his  daughters,  and  some  time  after 
married  another  of  them  to  Agathocles  his  son.  Seleucus  follow- 
ing this  example,  contracted  the  like  alliance  with  Demetrius, 
and  married  his  daughter  Stratonice,  which  he  had  by  Phila  the 
sister  of  Cassander.  She  being  a  very  beautiful  lady,  Seleucus 
on  the  fame  of  it  desired  her  in  marriage,  and  Demetrius  being 
then  in  a  low  condition  was  glad  of  so  potent  an  ally,  and  there- 
fore readily  laid  hold  of  the  proposal,  and  forthwith  sailing  from 
Greece,  where  he  had  still  some  towns,  carried  her  with  the 
whole  fleet  that  he  had  then  remaining  into  Syria.  In  his  way 
thither  he  made  a  descent  upon  Cilicia,  which  was  then  held 
by  Plistarchus  brother  of  Cassander,  by  the  gift  of  the  four 
kings  after  the  death  of  Antigonus.  Hereon  Plistarchus  went  to 
Seleucus  to  complain  of  the  wrong,  and  to  expostulate  with  him 
for  making  an  alliance  with  the  common  enemy,  without  consent 
of  the  other  kings,  which  he  apprehended  to  be  contrary  to  tho 
league  that  was  made  between  them.  Demetrius  having  intelli- 
gence hereof,  marched  immediately  to  Quinda,  where  the  public 
treasury  of  the  country  was  kept,  and  having  seized  all  the 
money  he  found  in  it,  which  amounted  to  twelve  hundred 
talents,  hastened  back  to  his  fleet  with  the  prey,  and  putting  it 
all  on  board,  sailed  to  Orassus,  a  maritime  town  in  Syria,  where 
he  met  Seleucus,  and  delivered  to  him  his  bride ;  and  after  some 
days  there  spent  in  nuptial  feasts,  and  mutual  treats  and  enter- 
tainments, he  sailed  back  again  into  Cilicia,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  province,  and  then  sent  Phila  his  wife  to 
Cassander  her  brother  to  excuse  the  matter. 

B.C. 298.  By  this  means  the  power  of  Demetrius  began  again  to  grow 
in  those  parts  ;  for  he  had  there  on  this  acquisition  all  the  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia,  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  two  strong 
and  wealthy  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  Phoenicia ;  which  mak- 
ing Seleucus  jealous  of  his  neighbourhood,  °he  would  have 
bought  him  out  of  Cilicia  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  he 
•"  Strabo,  1.  15.  p.  719.  n  Plutarchus  in  Demctrin.  o  Pint,  in  Demctr. 
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offered  him  for  the  purchase.  Hut  Demetrius  n< >t  accepting  the 
bargain,  h<-  would  have  picked  a  quarrel  with  him  about  Tyre 

and  Sidmi,  demanding  them  of  him  in  great  anger,  as  cities 
belonging  t<>  Syria,  of  which  he  was  king.  To  which  Demetrius 
returned  as  angry  an  answer,  telling  him,  that  though  he  should 
be  vanquished  a  thousand  times  over,  he  would  never  buy  a  son- 
in-law  at  such  a  rate,  and  immediately  hereon  sailed  to  both  those 
cities,  and  having  strengthened  the  garrisons  he  had  in  them 
with  more  forces,  and  furnished  them  with  all  things  necessary 
for  their  defence,  he  defeated  for  the  present  the  design  which 
Seleucus  then  had  of  taking  them  from  him.  So  that  Seleucus 
got  nothing  hereby  but  an  ill  name  :  for  he  was  generally  blamed 
ami  reflected  on  for  his  unsatiable  greediness,  in  that  having  so 
large  an  extent  of  dominion,  as  reached  from  the  river  Indus  to 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  he  would  not  let  his  father-in-law  quietly 
enjoy  these  poor  remains  of  his  broken  fortunes. 

About  this  time  P  flourished  Megasthenes,  who  wrote  an  his- 
tory of  India  :  for  he  was  a  confident  of  Seleucus's ;  and  having 
been  employed  by  him  in  his  transactions  "J  with  Sandrocottus 
king  of  India,  and  resided  with  him  some  time  in  that  country, 
and  gone  over  a  great  part  of  it,  he  then  gathered  up  those 
materials  out  of  which  he  afterwards  composed  his  book.  Some 
fragments  of  it  are  preserved  by  rJosephus,  and  sEusebius, 
wherein  he  makes  mention  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  greatness 
of  his  power.  And  he  is  often  quoted  by  fStrabo,  and  other 
ancient  writers,  as  Athenseus,  Arrian,  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Solinus  : 
but  the  book  itself  is  not  now  extant.  Annius,  a  lying  monk  of 
Viterbo  in  Italy,  who  was  born  anno  1437,  and  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  that  century,  counterfeited  several  books  under  old 
names,  of  which  number  were  Manctho,  Berosus,  and  Megas- 
thenes, whom  he  called  Metasthenes,  out  of  a  mistake,  which  he 
was  led  into  by  Kufinus's  Latin  version  of  Josephus ;  and  this 
first  gave  occasion  for  the  discovery  of  the  cheat.  Those  books 
he  published  with  a  comment  upon  them,  and  for  some  time 
they  went  for  the  genuine  works  of  the  authors  whose  names 
they  bore,  but  are  now  exploded  every  where  as  fictions,  framed 
of  purpose  to  impose  a  cheat  upon  the  world.     And  of  the  same 

l>  Vide  Vossium  tie  Historicis  Graecis,  s  Pnep.  Evang.  ex  Abydeno,  1.  9. 

1.  1.  c.  1 1.  t  Ub.  i.v  p.  687.  Where  he  quotes  out 

Q  Arrian.   de    Expedition©   Alexandri,  of  Megasthenes   the  same  passage  con- 

1.  5.  et  de  Rebus  Indicis.  ccniing  Nebuchadnezzar  (whom  he  calls 

r  Antiq.  1.  10.  c.  II.  et  contra  Apio-  Navocodrosor)  that  Josephus  doth, 
nem,  1.  1. 
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stamp  are  Inghiramius's  Etruscan  Antiquities,  and  Jeffrey  of 
Monmouth's  British  History :  for  all  these  are  no  other  than 
the  fictions  of  the  first  editors.  They  framed  them  to  perpetuate 
their  names  by  the  publication,  and  they  have  truly  done  so  :  for 
they  are  still  remembered  for  it ;  but  no  otherwise,  than  under 
the  style  of  infamous  impostors. 

Cassander  "having  governed  Macedon  from  the  death  of  his 
father  nineteen  years,  died  of  a  dropsy ;  leaving  behind  him,  by 
Thessalonice  his  wife,  one  of  the  sisters  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
three  sons,  Philip,  Antipater,  and  Alexander.  Philip,  wrho  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  kingdom,  dying  soon  after,  left  the  crown  to 
be  contested  for  between  his  twro  brothers  that  survived. 

B.C. 297.  Pyrrhus,  the  famous  king  of  Epirus,  xbeing  in  Egypt,  there 
married  Antigone  one  of  Ptolemy's  family.  He,  having  been 
kept  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Neoptolemus  an  usurper,  followed 
Demetrius  in  his  wars  while  very  young,  and  fought  valiantly  in 
his  cause  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  after  that  continued  with 
him  till  the  marriage  of  Seleucus  with  Stratonice.  Then,  by  the 
interposition  of  Seleucus,  peace  and  reconciliation  having  been 
made  between  Demetrius  and  Ptolemy,  Pyrrhus  was  delivered 
to  Ptolemy  as  an  hostage  on  the  part  of  Demetrius  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  articles,  and  carried  by  him  into  Egypt ;  where 
having,  by  his  generous  and  noble  deportment,  gained  much 
upon  the  favour  of  that  prince,  he  gave  him  in  marriage  Anti- 
gone, the  daughter  of  Berenice  his  best  beloved  wife.  Ptolemy 
had  another  wife  called  Eurydice,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
Antipater,  and  sister  to  Cassander.  When  Antipater  sent  this 
lady  into  Egypt  to  be  married  to  Ptolemy,  he  sent  with  her  for 
a  companion  Berenice,  she  being  then  the  widow  of  one  Philip  a 
Macedonian,  newly  deceased,  by  whom  she  had  this  Antigone. 
On  her  arrival  in  Egypt  she  soon  grew  so  much  into  the  liking 
of  Ptolemy,  that  he  married  her  also,  and  loved  her  much  more 
than  any  other  wife  he  had.  And  therefore  on  Pyrrhus's  having 
married  her  daughter,  she  prevailed  with  Ptolemy  to  assist  him 
with  a  fleet  and  money  ;  by  means  whereof  he  recovered  his 
kingdom,  and  from  this  beginning  grew  up  to  be  the  most  emi- 
nent person  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

B.C. 296.  Demetrius  from  Tyre  made  an  inroad  upon  the  Samaritans, 
and  wasted  Samaria;  so  saith  >Eusebius;  and  it  is  certain  that 
at  this  time  Demetrius  was  in  possession  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ; 

u  Dexippus  et  Porphyrias  in  C'lironico  I  Plot,  in  I'vrrlio.     Pmuu.  in  A.tticis. 

Euschii,  p.  57,  59,  rt  63.  N  In  Chronica 
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bat  it  is  more  likely  that  this  was  done  l>y  I  )<  ni<t  rius's  lieu- 
t«  naiits  in  tliose  ports,  than  by  Demetrius  himself  in  person: 
for  according  to  all  other  histories,  Demetrius1  s  wars  in  Greece 
detained  him  there  all  this  year,  and  also  the  next. 

For  *the  Athenians  having  revolted  from  Demetrius,  alter  the  B.C. 295. 
reduction  of  the  Messenians,  (which  had  been  the  work  of  the 
former  year.)  he  employed  a  whole  year  in  the  siege  of  Athens, 
and  at  length,  by  famine,  forced  them  to  a  surrender. 

After  Demetrius  had  settled  his  affairs  at  Athens,  zhe  formed 

a  design  for  the  subduing  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  having 

overthrown  them  in  two  battles,  would  certainly  have  succeeded 

in  the  enterprise,  but  that  when  he  was  going  to  make  an  assault 

upon  the  city  of  Lacedsemon,  and  must  in  all  likelihood  have 

taken  it,  a  message  came  to  him,  that  Lysimachus  having  with 

a  great  army  invaded  his  territories  in  Asia,  had  taken  from  him 

all  the  cities  which  he  had  in  those  parts ;  and  immediately  after 

that  another,  that  Ptolemy  had  made  a  descent  upon  Cyprus, 

and  taken  from  him  all  that  island,  except  only  the  city  of  Sala- 

mine,  into  which  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  children  were  retired, 

and  that  he  pressed  that  place  with  an  hard  siege.     All  these 

grievous  tidings,  coming  one  upon  the  back  of  the  other,  drew 

back  Demetrius  from  Lacedsemon  to  look  after  his  other  affairs, 

when  he  was  just  ready  to  have  taken  that  city.     And  not  long 

after,  he  had  an  account  that  Salamine  was  also  lost.     J3ut  Pto- 

• 

lemy  was  so  generous,  that  on  his  mastering  the  place  he  sent 
him  his  mother,  and  his  wife  and  children,  without  ransom,  with 
all  the  persons,  equipage,  and  effects,  that  belonged  to  them, 
adding  also  several  magnificent  presents,  and  all  manner  of 
honour  at  their  dismission.  And  when  Ptolemy  had  thus  made 
himself  master  of  Cyprus,  then  most  likely  was  it  that  Tyre  and 
Sidon  fell  into  his  hands  also;  it  not  being  possible,  that  after 
the  loss  of  Cyprus,  Demetrius  could  any  longer  keep  them. 

At  the  same  time  it  seems  most  likely  Demetrius  also  lost 
Cilicia  to  Seleucus  :  for  from  this  time  we  find  the  latter  only  in 
the  possession  of  this  province,  and  all  the  cities  in  it.  And  no 
time  seems  more  proper  for  Seleucus  to  have  seized  it,  than 
when  this  declension  of  Demetrius's  fortunes  in  those  eastern 
parts  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  any  longer  to  defend  it  against 
him. 

The  contest  agoing  on  between  Antipater  and  Alexander,  theB.C.294. 

1  Plutarch,  in  Demetr. 
»  Plut.  in  Demetr.  et  Pyrrho.   Justin.  1.  16.  c.  1.    Pausan.  in  Boeoticis. 
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sons  of  Cassander,  about  the  kingdom  of  Macedon ;  and  Thes- 
salonice,  the  mother  of  both,  favouring  the  younger  son,  this  so 
exasperated  Antipater,  the  eldest  of  them,  against  her,  that  in 
an  impious  rage  he  fell  upon  her,  and  slew  her  with  his  own 
hands,  notwithstanding  she  earnestly  supplicated  to  him,  by  the 
breasts  with  which  she  had  nourished  him,  to  spare  her  life. 
This  accident  gave  a  favourable  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  Deme- 
trius :  for  Alexander,  the  other  brother,  to  be  revenged  on  Anti- 
pater  for  this  horrid  fact,  called  in  Demetrius  to  his  assistance ; 
which  opened  him  a  way  to  the  throne  of  Macedon  :  for  the 
wicked  parricide  of  Antipater,  in  murdering  his  mother,  having 
created  a  general  detestation  of  him,  by  that  time  Demetrius 
had  with  his  army  reached  the  borders  of  Macedon,  he  was  de- 
serted of  all  men,  and  forced  to  fly  into  Thracia,  where  he  soon 
after  perished  in  banishment.  Alexander  being  thus  rid  of  his 
brother,  desired  to  be  rid  of  Demetrius  also  :  in  order  whereto 
he  laid  a  design  to  cut  him  off;  which  Demetrius  having  notice 
of,  was  beforehand  with  him,  and  first  cut  off  Alexander,  by 
slaying  him  at  an  entertainment,  in  the  same  manner  as  Alex- 
ander had  laid  the  plot  to  have  slain  him,  and  thereon  got  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon  in  his  stead,  where  he  reigned  seven  years, 
till  another  cross  turn  of  fortune  threw  him  again  out  of  that 
kingdom,  and  a  while  after  he  was  cast  out  of  every  thing  else 
that  he  had  been  possessed  of. 

By  the  death  of  Thessalonice  and  her  two  sons,  the  whole 
royal  family  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon  was  utterly  extirpated, 
as  that  of  Alexander  had  been  before  in  the  death  of  Alexander 
^Egus  and  Hercules  his  sons.  And  so  these  two  kings,  who  by 
their  oppressive  and  destructive  wars  had  made  many  tragedies 
in  other  princes1  families,  had  them  all  at  length,  by  the  just 
ordination  of  Providence,  brought  home  to  their  own,  both  Philip 
and  Alexander,  their  wives,  and  all  that  were  descended  of  them, 
dying  violent  deaths. 
B.C. 293.  About  this  time  cSeleucus  built  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  at  the 
distance  of  forty  miles  from  Babylon.  It  was  placed  on  the 
western  side  of  that  river,  over  against  the  place  where  now 
Bagdad  stands  on  the  eastern  side,  which  soon  grew  to  be  a  very 
great  city:  for  Pliny  d tells  us  it  had  in  it  six  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  there  are  not  much  above  an  hundred  thousand 
more  in  London,  which  is  now  (waving  the  fabulous  account 
which  is  given  of  Nankin  in  China)  beyond  all  dispute  the  biggest 

c  Strabo,  lib,  [6.  )>.  738.  et  743.    Plin.  lib.  6.  cap.  2ft.  d  Ibidem. 
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city  in  the  world.  For  by  reason  of  th<-  breaking  down  of  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  country  near  Babylon  l»<inLr  drowned, 
and  the  branch  of  thai  river  which  passed  through  th<'  middle  of 
the  city  being  shallowed  and  tendered  [innavigable,  this  mad'' 
the  situation  of  Babylon  by  this  time  so  very  inconvenient,  that 
when  thu  new  city  was  built,  it  soon  drained  the  other  of  all  its 
inhabitants;  for  it  being  situated  much  more  commodiously,  and 
by  the  founder  made  the  metropolis  of  all  the  provinces  of  his 
empire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  the  place  of  his  residence 
whenever  he  came  into  those  parts,  in  the  same  manner  as  An- 
tiocb  was  for  the  other  provinces  which  were  on  this  side  that 
river  ;  for  the  sake  of  these  advantages  the  Babylonians  in  great 
numbers  left  their  old  habitations,  and  flocked  to  Seleucia.  And 
besides,  Seleucus  having  called  this  city  by  his  own  name,  and 
designed  it  for  an  eminent  monument  thereof  in  after-ages,  gave 
it  many  privileges  above  the  other  cities  of  the  East,  the  better 
to  make  it  answer  this  purpose ;  and  these  were  a  farther  invi- 
tation to  the  Babylonians  to  transplant  themselves  to  it.  And 
by  these  means,  in  a  short  time  after  the  building  of  Seleucia, 
Babylon  became  wholly  desolated,  so  that  nothing  was  left  re- 
maining of  it  but  its  walls.  And  therefore  ePliny  tells  us,  "  that 
"  it  was  exhausted  of  its  inhabitants,  and  brought  to  desolation, 
m  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  which  Seleucus 
"  Nicanor  built  there  on  purpose  for  this  end.11  And  fStrabo 
saith  the  same,  as  doth  also  Pausanias  in  his  Arcadics,  where 
he  tells  us,  "  that  Babylon,  once  the  greatest  city  that  the  sun 
"  ever  saw,  had  in  his  time,11  i.  e.  s about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  "  nothing  left  but  its  walls.11  These  remained 
long  after :  for  the  space  within  being  made  a  park  by  the  Par- 
thian kings,  for  the  keeping  of  wild  beasts  in  it  for  their  hunting, 
the  walls  were  kept  up  to  serve  for  a  fence  to  the  enclosure; 
and  in  tlii--  state  it  was  in  Jerome's  time,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  :  for  he  tells  us,  h  "  that  excepting  the  walls,  which  were 

■  repaired  lor  the  enclosing  of  the  wild  beasts  that  were  there 
u  kept,  all  within  was  desolation  r11  and  in  'another  place,  "  that 
"  Babylon  was  nothing  else,  in  his  time,  but  a  chase  for  wild 

■  beasts  kept  within  the  compass  of  its  ancient  walls  for  the  hunt- 
"  ing  of  the  king ;"  that  is,  of  Persia  :  for  after  the  Parthians, 

•■  I'lin.  1.  6.  c.  26.        f  Mb.  16.  ]>.  73H.     fcoricu  Gneciflj  lib.  2.  rap.  1  \. 
%  l\>r  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Adrian        h  Comment,  in  Esaite,  cap.  14. 
: mil  A nt f itiimi-t  Pins :  see  Vossius  de  Hia-         >  ibidem,  cap.  13. 
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there  reigned  in  Jerome's  time  over  those  countries  a  race 
of  Persian  kings,  and  continued  there  to  the  time  of  the  Sara- 
cen empire,  by  which  they  were  extinguished.  When  or  how 
those  walls  became  demolished  is  nowhere  said,  no  writer  for 
several  hundred  years  after  Jerome's  time  speaking  any  more 
of  this  place.  The  first  after  him  that  makes  mention  of  it  is 
Benjamin,  a  Jew  of  Tudela  in  Navarre,  who,  in  his  Itinerary, 
which  he  wrote  near  six  hundred  years  since,  (for  he  died  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1173,)  tells  us,  that  he  was  upon  the  place 
where  this  old  city  formerly  stood,  and  found  it  then  wholly 
desolated  and  destroyed  ;  only  he  k  saith,  "  Some  ruins  of  Nebu- 
"  chadnezzar's  palace  were  then  still  remaining,  but  men  were 
"  afraid  to  go  near  them,  by  reason  of  the  many  serpents  and 
"  scorpions  that  were  then  in  the  place.""  Texeira,  a  Portuguese, 
1  in  the  description  of  his  travels  from  India  to  Italy,  tells  us, 
"  that  there  was  nothing  then  remaining  of  this  old  and  famous 
"  city,  but  only  some  few  footsteps  of  it,  and  that  there  was  no 
"  place  in  all  that  country  less  frequented  than  that  tract  of 
"  ground  whereon  it  formerly  stood."  And  Eauwolf,  a  German 
traveller,  who  passed  that  way  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1574, 
tells  us  the  same  thing.  mHis  words  are  as  folio weth :  "  The 
"  village  of  Elugo  lieth  on  the  place  where  formerly  old  Babylon, 
"  the  metropolis  of  Chaldea,  did  stand.  The  harbour  lieth  a 
"  quarter  of  a  league  off,  whereunto  those  use  to  go,  that  intend 
"  to  travel  by  land  to  the  famous  city  of  Bagdad,  which  is  situ- 
"  ated  farther  to  the  east  on  the  river  Tigris,  at  a  day  and  a 
"  half's  distance.  This  country  is  so  dry  and  barren,  that  it 
"  cannot  be  tilled,  and  so  bare,  that  I  should  have  doubted  very 
"  much,  whether  this  potent  and  powerful  city  (which  once  was 
"  the  most  stately  and  famous  one  of  the  world,  situated  in  the 
"  pleasant  and  fruitful  country  of  Sinar)  did  stand  there,  if  I 
"  should  not  have  known  it  by  its  situation,  and  several  ancient 
"  and  delicate  antiquities  that  still  are  standing  hereabout  in 
"  great  desolation.  First,  by  the  old  bridge  which  was  laid  over 
"  the  Euphrates,  whereof  there  are  some  pieces  and  arches  still 
t;  remaining  built  of  burnt  brick,  and  so  strong,  that  it  is  ad- 
-•  mirable. — Just  before  the  village  of  Elugo  is  the  hill  whereon 
"  the  castle  did  stand,  in  a  plain,  whereon  you  may  still  see 
"  some  ruins  of  the  fortification,  which  is  quite  demolished  and 

k  Benjaminis  Itinerarium,  p.  70.  m  See  Mr.  Ray's  edition  of  these  Tra- 

l  Cap.  8.  vels  in  English,  part  ii.  ch.  7. 
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■•  uninhabited.  Behind  it,  ami  pretty  near  t<>  it,  did  stand  the 
••  tower  of  Babylon. — '1'Iii -  we  lee  still,  and  it  is  halt' a  league  in 
■•  diameter,  but  Lb  bo  mightily  ruined  and  low,  and  s<>  full  of 
■  \.  nomoufl  reptiles,  that  have  bored  holes  through  it,  that  one 

•  ni.w  in  it  oome  near  it  within  half  a  mile,  but  only  in  two 
"  months  in  tin-  winter,  when  they  come  not  out  of  their  holes. 

•  Among  these  reptiles  there  are  chiefly  some  in  the  Persian 
•■  language  called  egh  by  the  inhabitants,  that  are  \ar\  poisonous. 
•■  They  are  bigger  than  our  lizards,1'1  &c.  All  which  ruins  here 
mentioned  by  liauwolf  are  no  doubt  the  same  which  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  saith  were  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
that  is,  th<'  old  palace,  which  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river  :  for  it  is  of  that  only  that  Benjamin  and  Rati  wolf  speak. 
Of  the  ruins  of  Babylon  on  the  western  side,  where  the  new 
palace  stood,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  built,  neither  of 
them  do  take  any  notice.  All  this  put  together  shews  how  fully 
and  exactly  hath  been  fulfilled  all  that  which  the  prophet  Isaiah 
prophesied  of  this  place:  for  his  words  concerning  it  (oh.  xiii. 
19 — ~'^.)  are  as  followeth  :  And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms, 
tin  beauty  of  the  Ckaldees*  excellency,  shall  be  as  xohen  God  over- 
////•.  tc  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It  shall  never  be  Inhabited,  neither 
ihaU  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation  ;  neither  shall  tltr 
Arabian  pitch  tent  there;  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their 

fold  there.  But  wild  beasts  of  tlie  desert  shall  lie  there  ;  and  their 
houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures  ;  and  owls  shall  dwell  there, 

satyrs  shall  dance  there.  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands 
shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant 
•palaces  :  and  her  time  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  shall  not  be 
prolonged.  Thus  far  Isaiah  :  and  besides  this,  there  are  several 
other  prophecies  in  the  other  prophets  to  the  same  purpose, 
which  have  been  already  taken  notice  of.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  there  is  mention  made  of  Babylon,  as  of  a  city 
standing  long  after  the  time  where  I  have  placed  its  desolation, 

in  Luoan,  °Philostratus,  and  others.  But  in  all  those  au- 
thors, and  wherever  else  we  find  Babylon  spoken  of  as  a  city  in 
being  after  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicanor,  it  must  be  understood, 
"not  of  old  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  but  of  Seleucia  on  the 

"  Lib.  1.  10.      "  Lib.  1.  c  17,  18.  iij.  error  in  Crassus,  that  in  his  first  irruption 

p  Plutarch  indeed,  in  the  Life  of  Cras-  into  Mesopotamia,  he  had   not  directij 

sus,  speaks  of  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  as  of  marched  on  to  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  and 

two  diatind  cities  then  in  being :  for  in  ■  sailed  those  two  cities.     And  A-ppian,  ho 

political  remark,  he  reckons  it  as  a  great  his  Partbics,  says  the  same  thing.     But 
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Tigris  :  for  as  that  succeeded  in  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of  old 
Babylon,  so  also  did  it  in  its  name.  At  first  it  was  called  Se- 
leucia  Babylonia,  that  is,  the  Babylonic  Seleucia,  or  Seleucia  of 
the  province  of  Babylon,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Seleu- 
cias  which  were  elsewhere,  and  after  that  q  Babylonia  simply, 
and  at  rlength  Babylon.  That  Lucan,  by  his  Babylon,  in  the 
first  book  of  his  Pharsalia,  means  none  other  than  Seleucia,  or 
the  new  Babylon,  is  plain  :  for  he  there  speaks  of  it  as  the 
metropolis  of  the  Parthian  kingdom,  where  the  trophies  of 
Crassus  were  hung  up  after  the  vanquishing  of  the  Romans  at 
Carrhse,  which  can  be  understood  only  of  the  Seleucian,  or  new 
Babylon,  and  not  of  the  old  :  for  that  new  Babylon  only  was  the 
seat  of  the  Parthian  kings,  but  the  old  Babylon  never.  And  in 
another  place,  where  he  makes  mention  of  this  Babylon,  (i.  e. 
book  vi.  50,)  he  describes  it  as  surrounded  by  the  Tigris  in  the 
same  manner  as  Antioch  was  by  the  Orontes :  but  it  was  the 
Seleucian  or  the  new  Babylon,  and  not  the  old,  that  stood  upon 
the  Tigris.  And  as  to  Philostratus,  when  he  brings  his  Apol- 
lonius  (the  Don  Quixote  of  his  romance)  to  the  royal  seat  of  the 
Parthian  king,  which  was  at  that  time  at  Seleucia,  then  called 
Babylon,  he  was  led  by  that  name  into  this  gross  blunder,  as  to 
mistake  it  for  the  old  Babylon,  and  therefore,  sin  the  describing 
of  it,  he  gives  us  the  same  description  which  he  found  given  of 
old  Babylon  in  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  and  other 
writers.  But  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  romancers  often  to  make 
blunders  and  mistakes  in  geography  of  the  places  where  they  lay 
the  scenes  of  their  fables ;  and  that  the  whole  story  of  Apollo- 
nius  Tyaneus,  as  written  by  Philostratus,  is  no  more  than  a  ro- 
mance and  a  fable,  is  well  known.  And  perchance  the  giving  of 
the  name  of  Babylon  to  Seleucia  was  that  which  gave  rise  to  the 
present  vulgar  error,  that  Bagdad  is  now  situated  in  the  very 
place  where  formerly  old  Babylon  stood :  for  when  Bagdad  was 
first  built,  it  l  truly  was  upon  the  same  plat  of  ground  where 
formerly  Seleucia  or  new  Babylon  stood  :  for  as  old  Babylon  was 
exhausted  by  Seleucia,  so  afterwards  was  Seleucia  by  Ctesephon 

Plutarch  was  mistaken  herein,  taking  for  writes  word  for  word  after  him  as  to  this 

two   cities    then   in    being,  what    were   no  matter. 

more  than  two  names  then  given  one  and  '1  Plin.  lib.  6.  cap.  26. 

the  same  place,  that  is,  Seleucia  :  for  as         r  Stcphanus  Byzantinus  in  Ba$vK<ii> . 

to  old  Babylon,  it  appears  from  the  au-         s  Lib.  t.  cap.  18. 

thors  I  have  mentioned,  that  it  was  deso-  t  Bocharti   Geoprnphia    Sacra,  part.  1. 

lated  long  before  the  time  of  Crassus.  1.  1.  c  8.   Gobi  Notes  ad  Alfraganiunj  p. 

And  as  to  Appian,  he  doth  no  more  than  121,  122.    Sionitse  Descriptio  Bagdad]  ad 

recite    the    opinion   of    Plutarch:    for    he  calceni  Geographies  Nubiensis.  cap.  4. 
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and  Almadayen,  and  these  two  again  by  Bagdad;  it  being  the 
humour  of  the  prinoee  of  those  ages  to  build  new  cities  to  be 
monuments  of  t li«  i i-  names,  and  t<>  desolate  <>1<1  ones  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  the  peopling  of  them.  By  this  means  S 
leueia  being  reduced  t>»  a  desolation,  as  well  as  Babylon,  at 
the  time  when  Abu  Jaafar  AJmansur,  ealiph  or  emperor  of  the 
Saracens,  begun  his  reign,  (which  was  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
754,)  it  had  nothing  upon  it  but  the  cell  of  a  Christian  monk, 
called  Dad,  and  a  garden  adjoining  to  it:  from  whence  it  had 
tin-  name  of  Bagdad,  that  is,  in  the  language  of  that  country, 
the  garden  of  Dad.  And  upon  "this  place  was  the  city  first 
built,  which  hath  ever  since  been  called  by  this  name  of  Bagdad  : 
for  the  same  Almansur  being  resolved,  out  of  dislike  to  Hashe- 
niia.  where  his  predecessor  before  resided,  to  build  him  a  new 
city,  to  be  the  capital  seat  of  his  empire,  chose  that  place  for  it 
where  this  garden  lay,  and  there,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  762, 
erected  this  city  upon  the  very  foundations  on  which  formerly 
Seleucia  had  stood,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tigris :  but  not  long 
after  it  was  translated  over  to  the  other  side,  and  there  it  at 
present  stands  about  three  miles  above  the  place  where  Ctese- 
phon  was  formerly  situated  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  that 
is,  on  the  eastern  side  ;  and  that  which  was  first  built  on  the 
western  side  is  now  no  more  than  a  suburb  to  it.  This  city, 
from  the  reign  of  Almansur,  was  for  many  years  the  capital  of 
the  Saracen  empire,  and  still  remains  a  place  of  great  note  in 
the  East :  but  they  are  much  mistaken  who  think  it  the  same 
with  old  Babylon  ;  for  that  was  upon  the  Euphrates,  but  Bagdad 
is  upon  the  Tigris,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  from  the  place 
where  that  old  city  stood. 

Seleucus  built  many  other  cities  both  in  the  greater  and  lesser 
Asia;  "sixteen  of  which  he  called  Antioch,  from  the  name  of 
Antiochus  his  father;  nine  Seleucia,  from  his  own  name;  six 
Laodicea,  from  the  name  of  Laodice  his  mother ;  three  Apamea, 
from  Apama  his  first  wife  ;  and  one  Stratonicea,  from  Strato- 
nice  his  last  wife  ;  in  all  which  ho  >' planted  the  Jews,  giving 
them  equal  privileges  and  immunities  with  the  Greeks  and  Ma- 
cedonians, especially  at  Antioch  in  Syria;  where  they  settled  in 

u  Elmarfnj    Historia    Saracenica    sub         *  Appianua  in  Syrians,  p. 201.  editionis 

anno  Beg.  145.     Abul   Pharagii   Historia  Tollianse. 

Dynastianun    Editionis   Pocockianue,   p.        7  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  12.  c. 3.  et  contra 

141.     Kutyihii   Anualcs,  torn.  2.  p.  399.  Apionem,  lib.  2.    Eusebius  in  Chronico. 
Geographia  Nubiensia,  p.  204. 
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great  numbers,  and  became  almost  as  considerable  a  part  of  that 
city  as  they  were  at  Alexandria.     And  from  hence  it  was  that 
the  Jews  became  dispersed  all  over  Syria  and  the  lesser  Asia. 
Tn  the  eastern  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates  they  had  been 
settled  before,   ever  since  the  Assyrian   and  Babylonian  cap- 
tivities, and  there  multiplied   in  great  numbers.     But  it  was 
Seleucus  Nicator  that  first  gave  them  settlements  in  those  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  which  are  on  this  side  the  Euphrates  :  for  they 
having  been  very  faithful  and  serviceable  to  him  in  his  wars,  and 
other  trusts  and  interests,  he  for  this  reason  gave  them  these 
privileges  through  all  the  cities  which  he  built.     But  it  seems 
most  likely  that  they  were  the  Babylonish  Jews  that  first  en- 
gaged him  to  be  thus  favourable  to  this  people :  for  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  being  under  Ptolemy,  were  not  in  a  capacity  to  be 
serviceable  to  him.     But  Babylon  being  the  place  where  he  laid 
the  first  foundations  of  his  power,  and  the  Jews  in  those  parts 
being  as  numerous  as  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  if  not  more  ;  it  is 
most  likely,  that  there  they  unanimously  adhered  to  his  interest, 
and  were  the  prime  strength  that  he  had  for  the  advancement  of 
it,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  ever  after  shewed  so  much  favour 
to  them ;  and  it  is  scarce  probable  that  any  thing  less  than  this 
could  be  a  sufficient  cause  to  procure  such  great  privileges  from 
him,  as  he  afterwards  gave  to  all  of  that  nation. 
B.C. 292.      Simon  the  Just,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  dying,  after  he  had 
been  znine  years   in  that  office,  left  behind  him  a  son  called 
Onias ;  but  he  being  an  infant,  and  therefore  incapable  of  suc- 
ceeding in  the  high  priesthood,  aEleazar  the  brother  of  Simon 
was  substituted  high  priest  in  his  stead.     This  Simon,  as  he  had 
by  the  uprightness  of  his  actions,  and  the  righteousness  of  his 
conversation  both  towards  God  and  man,  merited  the  surname 
of  the  Just :  so  also  was  he  in  all  respects  a  very  extraordi nan- 
person,  which  the  character  given  of  him  in  the  fiftieth  chapter 
of  Ecclesiasticus   sufficiently  shews.      There  many  of  his  good 
works,  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  church  and  state  of  the  Jews, 
are  mentioned  with  their  due  praise  :  but  his  chiefost  work  was 
the  finishing  of  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.   What  was  done  herein  by  Ezra  hath  been  above  related. 
The  books  afterwards  added  were  the  two  books  of  Chronicles, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  Malachi.    That  these  could  not  be 
put  into  the  canon  by  Ezra  is  plain  :  for  four  of  those  books  are, 
z  Euspbius  in  Chronico.  a  Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  13.  <-.  2. 
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upon  ju-t  grounds,  roppoeed  to  hare  been  written  by  himself, 

(thai  is,  the  two  books  of  Chronicles,  and  the  books  "1'  Ezra  and 
Esther,)  ami  the  book  of  Nehemiah  was  written  after  his  time, 
anil  so  most  likely  was  the  book  of  Malaehi  also.  And  therefore 
a  later  time  must  be  assigned  for  their  insertion  into  the  canon, 
and  none  is  more  likely  than  that  of  Simon  the  Just,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  bthe  last  of  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue:  for 
what  the  Jews  call  the  great  synagogue  were  a  number  of  elders 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  who  succeeding  some 
after  others  in  a  continued  series,  from  the  return  of  the  Jews 
again  into  Judaea,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  to  the  time  of 
Simon  the  Just,  laboured  in  the  restoring  of  the  Jewish  Church 
and  state  in  that  country ;  in  order  whereto,  the  holy  Scriptures 
being  the  rule  they  were  to  go  by,  their  chief  care  and  study  was 
to  make  a  true  collection  of  those  Scriptures,  and  publish  them 
irately  t<>  the  people.  Ezra,  and  the  men  of  the  great  syna- 
gogue that  lived  in  his  time,  completed  this  work  as  far  as  I 
have  said.  And  as  to  what  remained  farther  to  be  done  in  it, 
where  can  we  better  place  the  performing  of  it,  and  the  ending 
and  finishing  of  the  whole  thereby,  than  in  that  time  when  those 
men  of  .the  great  synagogue  ended,  that  were  employed  therein, 
that  is,  in  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just,  who  was  the  last  of  them  ? 
and  that  especially,  since  there  are  some  particulars  in  those 
books  which  seem  necessarily  to  refer  down  to  times  as  late  as 
those  of  Alexander  the  Great,  if  not  later :  for  in  the  third 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles  we  have  the  genealogy  of 
the  sons  of  Zerubbabel  carried  down  for  so  many  descents  after 
him,  as  may  well  be  thought  to  reach  the  time  of  Alexander; 
and  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Nehemiah  (ver.  22.)  we  have  the 
days  of  Jaddua  spoken  of  as  of  days  past;  but  Jaddua  outlived 
Alexander  two  years.  I  acknowledge  these  passages  to  have 
been  interpolated  passages,  both  put  in  after  the  time  of  Ezra, 
and  after  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  (who  were  the  writers  of  those 
books,)  by  those  who  completed  the  canon.  To  say  they  were 
inserted  by  those  holy  men  themselves,  who  wrote  the  books,  the 
chronology  of  their  history  will  not  bear  :  for  then  they  must  have 
lived  down  beyond  those  times  which  those  passages  refer  us  to ; 
but  this  is  inconsistent  with  what  is  written  of  them.     And  to 


Uaimonidea  and  the  rest  of  Che    twenty  persons,  and  thai  Simon  the  Just 

Rabbins,  who  all  say  tbat  the  men  of  the     was  the  last  of  them, 
great    synagogue  were  an    hundred    and 
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say  that  they  were  put  in  by  any  other  than  those  who,  by  the 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  completed  the   canon  of 
the  Scriptures,  will  be  to  derogate  from  their  excellency.     And 
therefore  we  must  conclude,  that  since  Simon  the  Just  was  the 
last  of  those  that  were  employed  in  this  work,  it  was  by  him  that 
the  last  finishing  hand  was  put  thereto,  and  that  it  was  in  his 
time,  and  under  his  presidency,  and  chiefly  by  his  direction,  that 
the  canon  of  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  which 
we  now  receive  them,  was  perfected,  and  finally  settled  in  the 
Jewish  church.     And  thus  far  having  brought  clown  this  history 
through  the  Scripture  times,  till  the  canon  of  the  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  fully  perfected,  I  shall  here  end  the  first 
part  of  it.    After  this  followed  cthe  Mishnical  times,  that  is,  the 
times  of  traditions.     Hitherto  the  Scriptures  were  the  only  rule 
of  faith  and  manners  which  God's  people  studied.     But  thence- 
forth traditions  began  to  be  regarded,  till  at  length  they  over- 
bore the  word  of  God  itself,  as  we  find  in  our  Saviour's  time. 
The  collection  of  those  traditions  they  call  the  Mishnah,  that  is, 
the  second  law,  and  those  who  delivered  and  taught  them  were 
styled  the  Mishnical  doctors.     From  the  death  of  Simon  the 
Just  their  time  begun,  and  they  continued  to  be  known  by  that 
name  till  Rabbi  Judah  Hakkadosh  collected  all  those  traditions 
together,  and  wrote  them  into  the  book  which  they  call  the 
Mishnah  ;    which  was  done  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  Christ,  as  hath  been  above  related.     The  ages  in  which 
they  flourished  till  the  time  of  Christ  shall  be  the  subject  of  the 
second  part  of  this  History. 

c  See  David  Gantz  in  Zemach  David,  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  are  quoted 
and  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  writers,  by  in  the  Mishnah  for  any  tradition,  are 
whom   all   those,  who,  living  after  the     called  the  Mishnical  doctors. 
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Sennacherib  being  slain,  is  succeeded  by 

Esarhaddon  his  son. 
Tirhakah    succeedeth    Sevechus    in   the  | 

kingdom  of  Egypt. 


Hezekiah   being  dead,   is   succeeded   by 
Manasseh  his  son. 


On  the  death  of  Tirhakah  ended  the  reign 
of  the  Ethiopian  kings  in  Egypt,  and  an 
interregnum  of  two  years  succeeded. 

Twelve  princes  seize  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  and  govern  it  by  a  joint  con- 
federacy fifteen  years. 


Esarhaddon  king  of  Assyria  is  made  king 
of  Babylon. 


Esarhaddon  invadeth  Palestine,  planteth 
a  colony  of  foreignei's  in  Samaria,  takes 
Manasseh  prisoner,  and  carries  him  in 
chains  to  Babylon. 

Manasseh  is  restored,  and  the  Cutheans 
in  Samaria  are  infested  with  lions. 


Psammitichus,  one  of  the  twelve  confe- 
derated princes  of  Egypt,  having  de- 
stroyed the  rest,  seizeth  the  whole 
kingdom  to  himself. 


Esarhaddon  being  dead,  is  succeeded  by 
Saosduchinus  in  the  Assyrian  and  Ba- 
bylonian kingdoms. 


to  tlf  foregoing  History. 
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Defaces  killed  in  battle  by  the  king  of  Babylon 
and  Assyria. 

Phraortee  his  smi  succeeds  him. 

llolofernes  invadeth  Judaea,  and  is  slain  by  Ju- 
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Manasseh    being   dead   is   succeeded  by  Amnion 
his  son. 

Amnion  is  murdered  by  his  servants, 
lie  is  succeeded  by  Josiah  his  son. 


Phraortes  besieging  Nineveh,  is  there  slain. 
Cyaxaree  his  sun  succeeds  him. 
Josiah's  first  reformation  of  religion  in  Judaea. 
The  Scythians  invade  the  upper  Asia. 


Josiah's  second  reformation  of  religion  in  Judaea. 
Jeremiah  first  called  to  the  prophetic  office. 

Nabopollasar  rebels  against  the  king  of  Assyria, 
and  makes  himself  king  of  Babylon. 


Josiah's  third  reformation  of  religion  in  Judaea. 


Psammitichus  king  of  Egypt  dies. 

[g   succeeded   by  Nechufl   his   son,  called  Pharaoh 
Necho  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 


eh   destroyed    by  the  Mcdes    and    Babylo- 
nians. 

Josiah  slain  in  battle  by  Necho  king  of  Egypt. 
First  Jehoahaz,  and   after   him  Jehoiakim,  suc- 
ceeds in  his  stead. 
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Nebuchadnezzar  takes  Jerusalem  j  from 
whence  begin  the  seventy  years'  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews. 

Nabopollasar  king  of  Babylon  dies,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  his  son. 

Daniel  interprets  Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream.  Jehoiakim  rebels  against  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 
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niah. 
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Darius  the  Median  born. 
Cyrus  born.     Jehoiakim  slain. 
Jeconiah  carried  into  captivity, and 
Zedekiah  made  king  in  his  stead. 


Ezekiel  called  to  theprophetic  office. 
Pharaoh  Hophra  king  of  Egypt. 

Zedekiah  confederates  with  Pha- 
raoh Hophra.     And 

Rebels  against  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nebuchadnezzar  besiegeth  Jeru- 
salem. 

Forceth  Pharaoh  Hophra  to  re- 
treat, who  came  to  relieve  it. 

Takes  the  city,  and  utterly  destroys 
it  with  the  temple. 

Returns  to  Babylon,  and  erects  the 
golden  image  in  the  plains  of  Dura. 

Comes  again  into  Palestine,  and 
besiegeth  Tyre  thirteen  years. 

The  remainder  of  the  Jews  and 
Israelites  carried  away  by  Ne- 
buzaradan. 


The  Egyptians  revolt  from  Pha- 
raoh Hophra. 

Tyre  taken,  and  Egypt  invaded 
by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nebuchadnezzar  ravageth  Egypt. 

Appoints  Amasis  king,  and  returns 
to  Babylon. 

Pharaoh  Hophra  slain  by  Amasis. 

Nebuchadnezzar  distracted. 


Nebuchadnezzar    restored   to    his 

senses. 
Dies  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of 

Jehoiacbin'a  captivity. 


to  the  foregoing  History. 
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Cyrus  being  general  of  the-  Medea  and  Persians 
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under  Cyazarea,  slays   Neriglissar  in  battle. 

Laborosoarehod  succeeds,  and  is  slain. 
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Belshazzar  goes  into  Lesser  Asia,  and  there  hires 
a  great  army  against  Cyrus,  of  which  Croesus 
takes  the  command. 
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Cyrus  sends  a  spy  into  Croesus's  army,  by  whom 
he  hath  intelligence  of  all  there  done. 
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Cyrus  vanquisheth  Croesus  at.  the  river  llalys, 
pursues  him  to  Sardis,  and  takes  the  city,  and 
Croesus  in  it. 
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Cyrus  brings  all  the  lesser  Asia  under  his  dominion. 
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( 'yrus  marcheth  into  the  upper  Asia,  and  reduceth 
all  there  under  his  obedience. 
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Cyrus  returns  into  Assyria,  and  lays  siege  to  Ba- 
bylon. 
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Cyrus  takes  Babylon,  and  slays  Belshazzar. 
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Cyrus  placeth  his  uncle  Darius  on  the  throne  at 
Babylon,  and  makes  an  expedition  into  Syria. 
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The  Jews  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  begin 
to  rebuild  the  city  and  temple. 
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Vanquisheth  Psarnminitus,  who  newly  succeeded 
Amasis  his  father  in  the  kingdom,  and  con- 
quereth  the  whole  kingdom. 

Makes  an  expedition  against  the  Ethiopians,  and 
returns  with  loss. 

Slays  the  Egyptian  god  Apis,  and  commits  many 
outrages  among  them. 

Returns  into  Syria,  and  there  dies.  The  Magians 
seize  the  kingdom. 

The  Magians  slain,  and  Darius  Hystaspis  chosen 
king. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  temple  resumed  by  the 
Jews. 

The  Samaritans  again  disturb  them,  till  a  de- 
cree was  obtained  for  the  going  on  with  the 
work. 

Which  decree  is  brought  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
executed. 

The  Babylonians  revolting  from  Darius  are  be- 
sieged by  him. 

Babylon  taken  by  Darius  after  a  siege  of  twenty 
months. 

The  temple  rebuilt  and  dedicated. 

The  Jews  obtain  sentence  from  Darius  against 
the  Samaritans  about  the  tribute  of  Samaria. 

Darius  passeth  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Danube  to 
make  war  against  the  Scythians,  and  returns 
with  the  loss  of  half  his  army. 

Subdues  Thrace,  and  returns  to  Susa. 

The  Scythians  ravage  Thrace,  and  drive  Miltiades 

out  of  the  Chersonesus. 
Darius  sends  Scylax  with  a  fleet  down  the  Indus 

to  discover  India. 

Scylax  returns  by  the  way  of  the  ocean  and  the 
Red  sea,  and  gives  Darius  an  account  of  his 
discoveries. 

Darius  invades  and  conquers  India. 


The  Persians,  under  the  command  of  Aristagoras 
of  Miletus,  make  an  attempt  upon  Naxus,  and 
miscarry  in  it.    Tyre  restored. 

Aristagoras  and  the  Ionians  revolt  from  Da- 
rius. 

The  Athenians  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
Ionians  against  Darius. 

They  burn  Sardis,  which  gave  the  first  rise  to 
the  Persian  war  against  the  Greeks. 

The  Persians  prevail  against  the  Ionians.  Ari- 
stagoras flees  into  Thrace.  Hestiaeus  Milesius 
returns  into  Ionia,  and  joins  the  revolters. 

Aristagoras  slain  in  Thrace. 

Miletus  taken ;  the  Ionians  Veduced,  and  an  end 
put  to  that  war. 

Hestiaeus  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  crucified. 

The  Persians  reduce  the  Hellespont  and  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  and  force  Miltiades  to  fly  to  A- 
thens. 

Mardonius  being  sent  by  Darius  to  make  war 
against  the  Greeks,  miscarries  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  returns  with  great  loss. 

Darius  sends  heralds  to  demand  earth  and  water 
of  the  Greeks. 


tu  the  foregoing  History. 
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Two  other  general*  aanl  against  the  Greeks  in  the  place 

of  .M.inl'miu-.     Zoroastres  appears  at   the   Persian 

O  "irt. 

The  Persians  invade  Attica,  and  an  defeated  at  Ma- 

nu  lion. 
Darin-  makes  great  preparations  to  invade  Greece  in 

person. 


The  Egyptians  revolt  from  Darius. 
Darius  declares  Xerxes  his  successor,  and  dies. 
Xerxes  confirms  to  the  Jews  all  their  privileges. 
Reduceth  Egypt. 

is  on  a  war  with  the  Greeks,  and  makes  great 
preparations  for  it. 
Enters  into  a  league  with  the  Carthaginians  against  the 

(ilV 

Comes   with   B   prodigious  army  to   Sardis,   and  there 

winters. 

Pasaeth  the  Hellespont,  marcheth  into  Greece,  loseth 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  ret  urns  with  disgrace  to 
Sardis.  The  Carthaginians  vanquished  in  Sicily  by 
Gelo. 

The  Persians  vanquished  at  Plateea  and  Mycale  on  the 
same  day. 

Xerxes  destroys  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon. 

Panaaniaa  and  Aristides  pursue  the  war  against  the 
Persians. 

Pausanias  suspected  of  treason  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
is  recalled. 

Still  carries  on  the  treason  for  the  betraying  of  Greece 
to  Xerxes. 

Is  tried  for  it,  and  acquitted  for  want  of  full  evi- 
dence. 

Full  discovery  being  made  of  bis  treason,  he  is  put  to 
death  for  it. 

Themistocles  being  accused  by  the  Lacedaemonians  of 
the  same  treason,  is  acquitted  of  it  at  Athens. 

Themistocles  being  banished  Athens  for  ten  years,  is 
again  accused  of  the  same  treason  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians before  the  states  of  Greece,  and  thereby 
forced  to  fly  into  Persia. 

Cimon,  general  of  the  Athenians,  gains  two  victories 
Over  the  Persians  near  the  river  Eurymcdon  on  the 
same  day;  the  first  by  sea,  and  the  second  by  land. 

He  makes  many  other  conquests  for  the  Athenians  on 
the  Hellespont  and  elsewhere. 

Xerxes,  discouraged  by  so  many  defeats,  gives  over  the 
Grecian  war. 


Xerxes  slain  by  the  treason  of  Artabanus. 

Artaxerxes  (the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther)  suc- 
ceeds, and  slays  Artabanus. 

He  conquers  his  brother  Hystaspes,  and  thereby  be- 
comes thoroughly  settled  in  the  throne. 

Hereon  he  makes  a  great  feast  for  all  his  nobles,  and 
divorcetfa  Vashti  his  queen. 

A  collection  of  virgins  made  for  the  king,  of  which  Es- 
ther was  one. 

Esther  pleaseth  the  king,  and  becomes  his  concubine. 
The  Egyptians  revolt,  and  make  Inarus  their  king. 

Aeheinenides,  brother  of  the  kinu;,  being  sent  against 
the  Egyptians,  is  vanquished  and  slain,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  army  besieged  in  Memphis. 
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4256 


9 

4260 


4270 


9 

4280 


9 

4290 


458 
457 

456 


455 
454 


453 
452 


451 
4.=;° 


449 


448 
447 
446 

445 


444 


443 
442 
441 
440 

439 
438 
437 
436 
435 
434 
433 
432 
431 

430 
429 
428 

427 

426 

425 

424 


13 


1 6 


After 
the 
Capti- 
vity. 


23 
24 

27 

2  8 

30 
31 

32 

33 
34 

35 
36 
37 

38 

39 

40 
4' 


79 
So 


82 
83 


85 
87 


90 
9i 


92 


93 


94 


High 
Priests 
of  Ju- 

dah. 

26 

27 

28 


H    1 


95 
96 

12 
13 

97 
98 
99 

'4 

16 

IOO 

17 

IOI 

18 

I02 

19 

103 

20 

XO4 

21 

r°5 
106 

22 
23 

107 
108 

24 

25 

109 

26 

no 

27 

1 1 1 

28 

I  12 

29 

113 

30 

ii4 

31 

IT5 

32 

116 

33 

"7 

34 

118 
119 

35 
36 

Ezra  sent  to  be  governor  of  Judaea.     Esther  is  made 

queen.  ' 

Ezra    separated   the   Jews   from    their   strange   wives. 

Mordecai  discovers  the  treason  of  Bigthan  and  Te- 

resh. 
Artabasus  and  Megabyzus  raise  the  siege  of  Memphis, 

defeat    Inarus,   and   besiege   him    and   his  Athenian 

auxiliaries  in  the  island  Prosopitis. 

They  force  Prosopitis,  take  Inarus  prisoner,  drive  the 
Athenians  out  of  Egypt,  and  again  reduce  all  that 
country  under  the  Persian  king. 

Haman  plotteth  the  destruction  of  the  Jews. 

Haman's  plot  defeated  in  his  own  destruction,  and  the 
feast  of  Purim  instituted  in  remembrance  of  it. 

Cimon  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Cyprus  with  a  great 

fleet, 
Where  he  beats  the  Persians  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 

then  dies  at  Citium.     Artaxerxes  makes  peace  with 

the  Athenians. 
Inarus  crucified,  and  Megabyzus  rebels. 
Megabyzus  defeats  the  first  army  sent  against  him. 
He  defeats  the  second  army  sent  against  him,  and  is 

reconciled  to  the  king. 
Nehemiah  sent  governor  to  Judaea,  and  rebuilds  the 

walls  of  Jerusalem.    Megabyzus  banished  to  Cyrta  on 

the  Red  sea. 
Nehemiah  repeoples  Jerusalem,  and  proceeds  to  reform 

church  and  state  in  Judah.     Ezra  publisheth  his  edi- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  scriptures. 


Megabyzus  returns  to  the  Persian  court. 


Nehemiah  goes  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Persian  court. 

Meto  began  his  Cycle. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  began.  A  great  plague  broke 
out  in  the  East. 

It  came  to  Athens,  and  grievously  afflicted  that  city. 

About  this  time  flourished  Malachi  the  prophet. 

Nehemiah  comes  again  to  Jerusalem  with  a  new  com- 
mission.   Plato  the  philosopher  born. 

Nehemiah  goes  on  farther  to  reform  the  Jewish  church 
and  state. 

The  plague  again  broke  out  at  Athens,  which  produced 
a  law  there  for  polygamy. 

Artaxerxes  dying,  Xerxes  his  son  succeeds.     He  is  slain 

by  Sogdianus,  and  Sogdianus  by  Ochus,  who  with  the 

crown  assumes  the  name  of  Darius. 
Darius   (commonly  railed   Darius  Nothus)  begins   his 

reign. 
Vanquisheth    Arsites    his    brother,    and    puts    him    to 

death. 


to  the  fore yolny  History. 
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period.  1 

before 
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...         After  : 
Kings  |       , 

,f  lvr-  CapH- 
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4*97 

417 

7      120 

8 

416 

8  J   121 

38 

9 

4  15 

<)     122 

39 

43°° 

414 

10 

123 

40 

Pisuthnes  rebels  against  Darius  in  Lesser  Asia, 
and  is  vanquished  and  put  to  death  by  Ti--a- 
phcrnes,  one  of  Darius's  lieutenants. 

1 

4 13 

11 

0    x 

n 

The  Egyptians  revolt  from  Darius,  anJ   make 

Amyrtajus  their  king. 

2 

4" 

12 

125 

EL    2 

Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus  governors  of  Lesser 

• 

Asia  for  Darius. 

3 

4" 

13 

126 

3 

■     3 

4 

410 

14 

127 

4 

4 

5 

409 

15     1 28 

5 

5 

The  last  act  of  reformation  by  Nehemiah,  49 
years  after  it  had  been  begun  by  Ezra,  where 
end  the  first  seven  weeks  of  Daniel's  pro- 
phecy. 

6 

408 

16     129 

6 

6 

The  temple  on  mount  Gerizim  began  to  be  built 
by  Manasseh. 

7 

407 

17      '3° 

7 

r 

DO 

Cyrus,  the  younger  son  of  Darius,  sent  to  govern 
in  Lesser  Asia. 

8 

406 

18     131 

8 

1  2 

9 

405 

19     '32 

9 

■     3 

Cyrus  recalled  to  the  Persian  court.  Darius  dies, 

and  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  succeeds  him. 

4310 

404 

- 

133 

10 

4 

Athens  taken,  and  the  Peloponnesian  war  ended. 

Cyrus  sent  back  again  to  his  government  in 

s 

Lesser  Asia. 

1 

403 

i    2|   x34 

1 1 

5 

He  designeth  war  against  his  brother,  and  lists 

B 

forces  for  this  purpose. 

2 

402 

?  3 

135 

12 

6 

3 

401 

§    4 

0 

136 

13 

He  marcheth  towards  Babylon,  is  vanquished  in 

i 

1    2 

bactle,  and  slain. 

4 

400 

P    5 

137 

14 

Thimbro  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  into  Lesser 

Asia  to  make  war  against  the  Persians.    Xe- 

a" 

— 

nophon  brings  home  the  Greeks  that  followed 

a 

Cyrus,  and  joins  him. 

5 

399 

6 

138 

'5 

3 

Dercyllklas  succeeds  Thimbro.  [Socrates  put  to 
death  by  the  Athenians.] 

6 

398 

7 

139 

16 

4 

And  vigorously  carries  on  the  war  against  the 
Persians. 

.'7 

397 

8 

140 

i7 

5 

8 

396 

9 

141 

18 

6 

Agesilaus  passeth  into  Asia  to  carry  on  the  war 
there  against  the  Persians. 

9 

395 

10 

142 

•9 

2  1 

Vanquisheth  Tissaphernes,  who  is  thereupon  put 
to  death  by  Artaxerxes. 

4320 

394 

1 1 

143 

20 

%  2 
i 

CO 

Agesilaus  called  home  to  defend  his  country 
against  a  confederacy  of  the  Greeks  against 
them.    Conon  wins  the  victory  of  Cnidus. 

1 

393 

12 

'44 

21 

3 

Conon  rebuilds  the  walls  of  Athens,  and  again 
restores  that  city. 

2 

392 

>3 

145 

22 

4 

The  Lacedaemonians  renew  the  war  in  Asia  against 
the  Persians,  but  without  success. 

3 

39i 

14 

14O 

23 

5 

Artaxerxes  makes  great  preparations  for  war  a- 
gainst  Cyprus. 

4 

390 

'5 

'47 

24 

6 

5 

389 

16 

148 

25 

>  1 

6 

388 

'7 

149 

26 

0    2 

C/J 

The  Athenians  send  Chabrias  to  the  assistance 
of  Euagoras  king  of  Cyprus,  who  reduce!  h  the 
whole  island  to  him. 

7 

38/ 

18 

•5° 

27 

3 

The  peace  of  Antalcidaa  made  between  the  Lace- 

daemonians and  the  Persians. 

8 

386 

19 

'5» 

28 

4 

The  Persiane  invade  Cyprus  with  three  hundred 
thousand  men, 

9 

433o 

385 

20 

'52 

29 

s 

And  make  an  absolute  conquest  of  that  island. 

384 

21 

»53 

30 

6 

Artaxerxes  invades  the  Caducians  with  ill  suc- 

cess.  Aristotle  born. 
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3 

4 

s 
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7 
8 

9 
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9 

435° 


9 

4360 


7 
8 

9 

43/0 


383 
382 

381 
380 

379 
378 
377 
376 
375 
374 

373 
372 
37i 

37° 
369 
368 

367 
366 


365 
364 
363 


362 

361 
360 
359 

358 


357 
356 

355 
354 
353 
352 
35i 


35° 
349 

348 
347 
346 
345 
344 
343 
342 
34' 
340 
339 
338 


22 
23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

20 
30 
3' 

32 
33 
34 

35 
36 

37 
38 
39 


After  I   High   I  „. 
the      Priests    ',  "if 
Capti-    of.Ju-    °' 
vity.       dab.. 


'54 
155 
'56 
157 
158 

159 
160 
161 
162 

163 

164 
165 
166 

167 
168 
169 
170 

171 


172 
173 
174 


175 

176 

177 
178 

179 


180 
181 


184 
185 
186 


189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
'94 
'95 
196 

•97 
198 
199 


gypt. 


17 


2:, 


187        24 
25 


26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

sb    3 
4 


12 
'3 
14 

2   1 


I    3 


Artaxerxes  resolves  on  a  war  to  reduce  Egypt. 
Pharnabazus  appointed  general  for  this  war. 
He  makes  great  preparations  for  it. 
Invades  Egypt,  and  is  forced  to  return  with  ill 
success. 


The  Lacedfemonians  beaten  at  Leuctra  by  the 
Thebans. 


Johanan,  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  kills  his  bro- 
ther Jeshua  in  the  temple ;  for  which  the  Per- 
sian governor  lays  a  mulct  upon  the  Jews  for 
seven  years. 


The  battle  of  Mantinea  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  the  Thebans,  in  which  the  former 
lose  the  victory,  and  the  latter  their  general 
Epaminondas. 

Agesilaus  goes  into  Egypt  with  an  army  to  assist 
Tachos. 

He  deserts  Tachos,  and  makes  Nectanebus  king. 

He  vancpiisheth  the  enemies  of  Nectanebus, 

And  fully  settles  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Egypt. 
[Artaxerxes  dies.] 

He  returns  homewards,  and  dies  in  the  way  on 
the  coasts  of  Africa.  Great  revolts  in  the  Per- 
sian empire  on  the  succession  of  Ochus. 

Alexander  the  Great  born  at  Pella  in  Macedo- 
nia. 


The  Cyprians  and  Phoenicians  revolting  from 
Ochus,  are  again  reduced.  Sidon  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Ochus. 

Ochus  invades  Egypt,  expels  Nectanebus,  and 
reduceth  the  whole  country. 

Mentor  made  governor  of  Lesser  Asia.  Mem- 
non  his  brother  enters  into  the  Persian  ser- 
vice. 

Plato  the  philosopher  dies. 


Bagoas  tin-  eunuch  poisoneth  Ochus,  and  maketh 
Arogas  or  Arses  king  in  his  stead. 
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♦377 

3    ' 
'1 

200 

5 

Philip    king   of   Macedon,   after   the    victory   of  Chse- 

ronea,    made   general    of  Greece    against    the   Per- 

8 

336 

f 
2 

201 

6 

Bagoas  poisons  Arogus,  and  Pausanias  slays  Philip  king 
of  Macedon.  Darius  succeeds  the  former,  and  Alex- 
ander the  latter. 

9 

335 

d  1 

■ 

202 

7 

Darius  puts  Bagoas  to  death.  Alexander  destroys 
Thebes,  and  is  appointed  general  of  the  Grecians 
against  the  Persians  in  the  place  of  his  father. 

438° 

334 

2 

203 

8 

Alexander  passeth  into  Asia,  and  wins  the  battle  of 
Granicus. 

I 

333 

3 

204 

9 

He  reduceth  all  Lesser  Asia,  and  wins  the  battle  of 
Tssus. 

2 

332 

4 

205 

10 

He  destroys  Tyre  and  Gaza,  and  conquers  Egypt. 

3 

33i 

fe    1 

-. 
s. 

9 

a 

206 

11 

He  passeth  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  wins  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  and  takes  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Per- 
sepolis,  and  the  provinces  belonging  to  them. 

4 

33° 

'-   2 

207 

12 

Darius  slain  by  Bessus.  Alexander  subdues  the  Medes, 
Partliians,  Hyrcanians,  Arians,  and  several  other  na- 
tions.   Puts  Philotas  and  Parmenio  to  death. 

s 

3^9 

3 

208 

13 

He  subdues  the  Bactrians  and  Sogdians,  and  puts  Bessus 
to  death. 

f. 

328 

4 

209 

H 

He  marries  Roxana,  passeth  into  India,  and  conquers  all 
to  the  river  Indus. 

7 

327 

5 

2IO 

•5 

He  passeth  the  Indus,  vanquisheth  Porus,  and  subdueth 
all  as  far  as  the  river  Hyphasis. 

8 

326 

6 

211 

16 

He  puts  his  army  on  board  his  fleet,  and  saileth  down 
the  Indus,  conquering  several  nations  in  his  way. 

9 

325 

7 

212 

17 

Having  passed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  he 
sends  Nearchus  with  his  fleet  through  the  ocean  to 
Babylon,  and  marcheth  thitherward  with  his  army  by 
land. 

4390 

324 

8 

213 

18 

He  conquers  the  Cosseans,  and  enters  Babylon, 

1 

323 

2  1 

214 

•9 

And  there  dies.  Aridaeus  his  brother  made  nominal  king, 
and  the  commanders  of  the  army  divide  the  provinces 
of  the  empire  among  themselves. 

2 

322 

c     2 

215 

20 

Perdiccas  and  Eumenes  make  war  against  Antipater, 
Craterns,  and  Ptolemy. 

3 

321 

3 

2l6 

O  1 

s 

P" 

Eumenes  vanquisheth  Craterus,  and  slays  him  in  battle. 

Perdiccas  is  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  in  Egypt.    Ari- 

stotle dies. 

4 

320 

4 

217 

2 

Antigonus  being  sent  against  Eumenes,  vanquisheth 
li i  111  in  battle.  Ptolemy  seizeth  Judiea,  Phoenicia,  and 
Coele  Syria,  and  taketh  Jerusalem. 

5 

3'9 

5 

2l8 

3 

Antipater  being  dead,  Cassander  seizeth  Macedon,  and 
Antigonus  all  Lesser  Asia,  and  shuts  up  Eumenes  in 
the  castle  of  Nora. 

6 

3i8 

6 

219 

4 

Eumenes  being  got  out  of  Nora,  passeth  into  Ci- 
liriu,  and  having  there  gotten  together  an  army, 
marcheth  into  Syria,  and  from  thence  into  Mesopo- 
tamia. 

7 

3i7 

7 

220 

S 

Eumenes  marcheth  to  Susa,  and  is  there  joined  by  the 
governors  of  the  eastern  provinces.  Aridaeus  slain  by 
Olympias. 

8 

3'6 

fe  • 

221 

6 

Antigonus  marcheth  into  the  East  against  Eumenes. 

9 

3'5 

5    * 
■ 

0 

'. 
J?    3 

222 

7 

Eumenes  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus  by  his 
own  soldiers,  and  put  to  death.  Seleucus,  Ptolemy, 
Cassander,  and  Lysimachus,  confederate  against  An- 
tigonus. 

4400 

3H 

2  23 

8 

Antigonus  dispossesseth   Ptolemy  of  Syria,   Phoenicia, 

a  ml  Judaea. 

1 

3»3 

4 

2  24 

9 

Antigonus  leavcth  Demetrius  his  son  with  part  of  his 
army  in  Phoenicia,  and  marcheth  with  the  other 
against  Cassander. 
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4402 

312 

5 

10 

I 

CC        T 

0 

0 

Ptolemy  seizeth  Cyprus,  beats  Demetrius  at  Gaza, 
and  again  recovers  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and 
loseth  them  all  again  by  the  defeat  of  Cilles  his 
lieutenant.   Seleucus  seizeth  Babylon. 

3 

3" 

6 

II 

2 

2 

Demetrius  marcheth  to  Babylon  against  Seleucus, 
and  returns  without  success. 

4 

310 

7 

12 

3 

3 

Cassander  slays  Alexander  iEgus  with  Roxana 
his  mother.  Epicurus  first  teacheth  his  impious 
philosophy. 

5 

309 

8 

13 

4 

4 

Ptolemy  takes  several  cities  from  Antigonus  in 
Lesser  Asia. 

6 

308 

9 

H 

5 

5 

He  takes  the  isle  of  Andros,  and  Corinth,  Sicyon, 
and  several  other  cities  on  the  continent  of 
Greece. 

7 

307 

10 

15 

6 

6 

Ophelias  slain  by  Agathocles,  and  Ptolemy  re- 
covers Libya  and  Cyrene. 

8 

306 

11 

16 

7 

7 

Demetrius  gains  a  great  victory  over  Ptolemy 
at  Cyprus,  and  dispossesseth  him  of  that 
whole  island.     Antigonus  hereon  takes 

Kings 

the  title  ot  king. 

9 

305 

12 

17 

8 

8 

of  E- 

gypt- 

Antigonus  invadeth  Egypt,  and  is  repulsed 

wit  11  loss 

4410 

304 

18 

9 

9 

3  1 

0 

Demetrius  besiegeth  Rhodes  without  suc- 

1 

303 

*9 

10 

10 

B    2 

0 

CD 

Seleucus  having  made  himself  master  of 
all  the  provinces  of  Alexander's  empire 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  invadeth  India, 
and  maketh  peace  with  Sandrocottus. 

2 

302 

20 

11 

11 

*     3 

Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  and  Lysima- 
chus,  confederate  against  Antigonus. 

3 

301 

21 

12 

12 

4 

They  vanquish  and  slay  him  at  Ipsus  in 
Phrygia. 

4 

300 

2?  1 

B 

0 

3 

tr 

13 

'3 

5 

After  this  victory  Ptolemy  had  Judsea, 
Phoenicia,  and  Ccele-Syria;  and  Seleu- 
cus the  upper  Syria,  where  he  builds 
Antioch.    • 
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Demetrius  gives  his  daughter  Stratoniee  in 
marriage  to  Seleucus,  and  seizeth  Cilicia. 
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Cassander  dies  in  Macedonia. 
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8 

Pyrrhus  marries  Antigone  the  daughter  of 
Berenice,  Ptolemy's  best  beloved  wife, 
and  by  his  assistance  recovers  his  king- 
dom of  Epirus. 
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Samaria  wasted  by  Demetrius's  soldiers 
from  Tyre. 
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Ptolemy  recovers  Cyprus  from  Demetrius. 
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Demetrius  made  king  of  Macedon,  and 
there  reigns  seven  years. 
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Seleucus  builds  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris. 
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Simon  the  Just,  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  Eliezar  his 
brother. 

END   OF   VOL.  I. 
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